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BfiPOBT  on  the  Wines  tasted  at  the  Vienna  Universal 
Exhibition  of  1873,  by  Henry  Vizetelly,  Esq. 


The  eredit  of  the  first  attempt  made  to  assemble  together 
the  wines  of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  and 
judging  them  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  French  King,  Philip 
Augustus,  noted  for  his  patronage  of  learning  and  his  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews,  a  friend  and  enemy  by  turns  of  our 
own  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  above  all  the  grand  consolidator 
of  the  regal  authority  in  France,  who  sent  forth  his  heralds, 
as  the  old  chroniclers  tell  us,  to  summon,  with  due 
flourishin^s  of  trumpets,  all  the  wines  of  the  world  to  his 
royal  and  convivial  table,  that  honour  might  be  rendered 
them  according  to  their  deserts.  If  instead  of  a  mere  score 
or  two  of  samples  there  had  arrived  in  answer  to  this 
comprehensive  appeal,  the  twenty  thousand  specimens  of  fer- 
mented drinks  which  came  in  response  to  the  Emperor  Franz 
Josefs  invitation  to  the  Vienna  "  Weltausstellung  "  of  1873, 
Philip  Augustus  and  his  bibacious  chaplain,  who  sat  in  judg- 
ment on  the  wines  in  question,  would  have  found  their  task 
equally  wearisome  and  embarrassing.  For  the  tasting,  com- 
paring, and  judging,  the  Vienna  samples  taxed  incessantly 
the  palates,  heads,  and  stomachs  of  somo  thirty  jurors  and 
experts,  divided  into  four  or  more  separate  groups,  for  a 
period  of  nearly  two  months ;  whereas  the  French  King 
and  his  gustatory  adviser,  hobnobbing  at  their  ease  over  the 
Cyprus  and  the  Malaga,  experienced  no  kind  of  diflBculty 
in  conferring  the  fanciful  dignities  of  pope,  cardinal,  king, 
count,  and  peer  on  the  few  wines  they  found  most  to  their 
liking. 

At  no  former  Universal  Exhibition  were  the  same  number 
of  samples  of  wine  exposed,  as  were  brought  together^  at 
Vienna.  Generally  speaking  all  the  wine  producing  districts 
of  the  world  were  represented,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  vastness  of  their  area  when  we  explain  that  the  northern 
limit  of  the  zone,  within  which  the  vine  is  cultivated  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  wine,  commences  at  the  Azores, 
passes  south  of  England,  and  proceeding  from  Vannes  in  Brit- 
tany, beyond  Mazifires  to  Alencon  in  Normandy,  mounts 
thence  to  Beauvais  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  subsequently 
striking  still  more  northwards,  through  Rhenish  Prussia,  and 
above  Dresden,  ascends  as  high  up  as  Konigsberg,  which 
forms  as  it  were  the  apex.     It   then  inclines  southwards 
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across  the  Cart)athian  mountains,  traversing  both  Little 
and  Eastern  Russia  to  the  upper  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
whence  it  sttetches  to  the  river  Amoor,  and  the  Paeifio^ 
intersecting  North  America  just  above  San  Fnussiaeaand 
Colorado,  and  skirting  Lakes  Michigan,  .Erie,  and  Ontario. 
The  southern  limits  of  the  vine,  which  grows  only  at 
certain  elevations  and  in  particulopr  iocajities  witbin  the 
tropics,  lifter  including  Africa,  Austr^tlia,  «nd  New  Zealand** 
terminate  in  South  America  at  Valdivio,-jn  Obili^.ancl, 
Bahia  Bla«ca,  in  the  Argentine  Repablici  ^  AUbougK' 
samples  of  wine  came  to  Vienna  from  ; fully  i^lf.  the) 
Imbitable  globe,  several  of  the  grand  crus  neverthele^  ms4^. 
default,  including  fer  more  than  a  raoiety  of  the  finer  groyth^^ 
of  the  Gironde,  together  with  aU  the! more  looted  br^ds  of 
Champagne,  of  which  last-named  wine  tb^  finest  ffanif^i 
were  exhibited  by  an  English  firm^  Jamefi  Anderson  and  Co.r 
of  Londoii  and  Epemay. 

•  Carefully  considered  and  sufficiently  judicious  preliminary. 
regulatioiiB  were  laid  down  by  the  jury  to  faoilit^t^  their, 
j>roceeding8,  but  from  a  variety  of  circumstancea  the^  had 
to  be  continufdly  departed  from.  One  broa<J  rule,  howevevi, 
was  invariably  kept  in  view,  not  6nly  were  the  individual, 
intrinsic  qualities  of  the  different  wines  to  be  taken  into 
a:ccount,  but  considerations  of  country  and  even  of  distiict 
were  to  have  due  weight*  To  have  instituted  anything 
approaching  a  comparison  between  the  wines  of  different 
countries,  and  have  decided  on  theii*  relative  merits,  would 
have  been  impossible,  and  was  of  course  not  attempted. 

The  Wines  of  France  and  Algeria. 

I. — Bordeaux  Wines. 

At  Vienna  the  wine  jury  commenced  its  labours  with  the 
wines  of  France,  which  has  been  termed  not  inappropriately 
the  vineyard  of  the  earth,  its  grand  red  wines  for  Jinesse  and 
bouquet  being  unrivalled  throughout  the  world,  and  its  white 
mnes  led  off  by  Chateau  d' Yquem,  at  least  equalling  those  of 
any  other  country,  not  omitting  even  the  renowned  Johannis- 
berg,  and  the  still  more  renowned  Tokay,  while  as  regard  its 
sparkling  wines,  France  is  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  without  a  peer.  Unfortunately  the  arrangements  of  the 
French  Commission  were  very  imperfect,  the  wines  being 
tasted  in  the  open  air  with  the  thermometer  at  85®  in  the 
shade,  added  to  w^hich,  instead  of  having  been  previously 
stored  in  cool  cellars  like  the  majority  of  the  samples 
intended  for  tasting,  they  had  remained  in  many  instances 
exposed  to  a  tropical  temperature,  which  as  may  be  imagined 
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had  a  serious  effect  on  the  condition  of  certain  apecimene, 
neceesitatmg  their  absolate  withdrawal  from  competition- 
Seated  around  three  or  four  small  tables  placed  on  the 
perron  of  the  pavilion  of  the  French  Commission,  and  in  the 
little  garden  square  surrounding  the  latter,  with  a  fierce  sun 
shining  over  head,  the  jury  entered  upon  its  labours.  It 
was  a  matter  of  regret  that  th^  grand  red  wines  of  the 
Gironde  were  represented  merely  by  two  of  the  four 
premiers  crus,  four  out  of  tlic  sixteen  crus  officially  classed 
as  se<5ond,  and  two  of  the  thirteen  cru$  classed  m  third, 
the  fourth  and  fifth  crus  being  altogether  ignored.  Not  a 
single  pample  of  Chateai?  Lafite,  renowned  fljike  for  its 
magnificent  colour,  exquisite  softaessj  delicate  flavour,  ajid 
Aagrant  bouquet^  reealli=ng  the  perfume  of  the  almoi^  and 
the  violet  with  a  marked  predominance  of  the  latter^  was 
exhibited.  Of  late  years  this  splendid  wine  is .  thought  to 
have  depreciated  in  quality,  arising,  if  one  may  believ6:  the 
goesip  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Chateau,  through  some 
former fwoprietor  having  ^'run  out"  tlie  land.  By  dint  of 
heavily  manuring  the  largest  possible  yield  is  said  to  haye 
been  obtained,  at  the  sacrifice,  bowever,  of  those  special 
mineral  properties  pertaining  to  the  soil  on  which  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  wine  mainly  depended.  The  second  impor- 
tant absentee  was  Ch&teau  Haut  Brion,  the  one  superb  red 
vin  de  Graves^  which,  if  scarcely  so  delicate  and  fragrant  as 
its  rivals  of  the  Haut  Medoc;,  is  on  a  par  with  them,  as 
regards  its  splendid  colour  besides  possessing  rather  more 
bodyv  Talleyrand  was  at  one  time  the  owner  of  this  famous 
vineyard,  the  wines  of  which  take  equal  rank  >vith  the  three 
premiers  grands  criis  of  the  M6doc.  Of  Chateau  Mar^aux, 
a  wine  which  in  good  years  has  certainly  no  superior  mid 
scarcely  an  equal,  the  Vicomte  Aguado  exhibited  a  collection 
of  fine  sample  s;  generous  without  potency,  it  refreshes  the 
stomach  while  respecting  the  head,  and  boasts  of  a  bouquet 
that  cKngs  to  the  lips  and  perfumes  the  breath.  Of  recent 
years  the  ancient  reputation  of  this  grand  wine  has  been 
again  and  agjain  challenged  in  print,  arising  from  the  feet  of 
the  Vicomte  having  signed  a  treaty  with  several  large  firms 
who  engaged  themselves  to  take  for  a  specific  number  of 
years  and  at  a  fixed  price  of  4,000  francs  tlie  tonneau  all  the 
wine  produced  on  the  Chateau  Margaux  estate,  a  contract 
which  undoubtedly  seems  to  point  to  an  increase  of  quantity 
to  the  possible  disregard  of  quality. 

The  other  grand  Medoc  wine,  of  which  samples  were  sent 
to  Vieima  by  its  proprietor  the  Marquis  de  Flers,  was 
Ch&teau    Latour,  deriving    its    name    from   an    existing 
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ancient  massive  round  tower  which  the  English  assailed  and 
defended  by  turns  during  the  wars  in  Guienne, — a  wine  dis- 
tinguished from  Ch&teaux  Margaux  and  Li^te  by  greater 
alcoholicity,  a  more  pronounced  flavour,  and  a  more  powerful 
bouquet  which  has  been  compared  to  the  odour  of  almonds 
and  noyau  combined.  The  seductive  bouquet  common  to 
all  the  grand  wines  of  the  Gironde,  and  which  requires  a 
certain  age  for  its  development,  is  understood  to  be  due  to 
an  extremely  fugitive  volatile  oil  the  elements  of  which  are 
contained  in  the  skins  of  the  grapes.  Particular  conditions, 
met  with  only  in  certain  soils,  temperatures,  and  aspects,  are 
requisite  to  the  formation  of  this  perfume,  which  rarely 
exists  in  wines  of  a  generous  character,  either  because  the 
odour  of  the  alcohol  conceals  it,  or  because  the  long  fermen- 
tation necessary  to  decompose  all  the  various  principles 
causes  it  to  completely  disappear. 

To  such  distinguished  wines  as  Ch&teau  Margaux  and 
Chateau  Latour,  medals  for  progress — which  the  jury  had 
formally  determined  should  rank  immediately  after  the 
diplomas  of  honour,  and  be  but  sparingly  conferred — were 
naturally  awarded.  The  same  medal  was  also  given  to 
Baron  Sarget  de  Lafontaine  for  his  samples  of  Gruaud- 
Larose-Sarget,  a  wine,  like  all  the  higher  class  St.  Julien 
growths,  of  deeper  colour,  and  greater  body  and  vinosity  than 
the  more  delicate  products  of  Latour  and  Lafite,  and  the 
bouquet  of  which  closely  resembles  the  raspberry.  This 
wine  ranks  as  one  of  the  first  of  the  St  Julien  crus  and 
requires  as  these  wines  generally  do,  to  be  kept  for  several 
years  in  the  wood,  to  develop  all  the  qualities  of  a  grand 
wine.  MM.  Erazzu  and  DoUfus  likewise  obtained  medds  for 
progress  for  samples  of  two  famous  St.  Est^phe  crus;  the  one, 
Cos  d'Estoumel,  where  the  grapes  are  invsLriahly  foul^  d  pied 
to  the  accompaniment  of  fifes  and  fiddles;  the  other  Chftteau 
Montrose,  and  both  combining  that  agreeable  flavour  and  ex- 
treme lightness,  which  distinguish  the  wines  of  this  district, 
with  a  delicacy  of  perPumii  in  a  faint  degree  suggestive  of 
noyau,  and  rivalling  the  bouquets  of  Margaux  and  Lafite. 
The  finer  St.  Estephe  growths  on  attaining  a  certain  age  be- 
come highly  tonical  and  suitable  to  elderly  people  and  weak 
digestions.  Other  medals  for  progress  were  awarded  to 
MM.  G.  Roy  and  A.  Lalande  for  their  Ch&teau  d'Issan  and 
Boyd-Cantenac,  the  former  of  a  deep  ruby  tint,  derived 
from  the  Tamey-Coulant  species  of  grape,  and  both  of  them 
wines  of  considerable  repute,  grown  in  the  commune  of 
Cantenac  and  classed  in  the  third  category  of  Gironde  crus  ; 
also  to  M.  Beaucourt  for  a  wine  of  fine  flavour  and  delicate 
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• 
perfume  from  the  vineyard  of  Ch&teau  La  Bfigorce,  which 
ranks  fiimply  as  a  bourgeois  cru  in  the  highly   favoured 
commune  of  Margaux^  whose  vineyards  were  in  high  repute 
so  long  as  five  centuries  ago. 

In  addition  to  the  tvfo  premiers  grands  vina  of  the  Gironde^ 
of  which,  as  abeady  mentioned^  no  samples  was  sent  to 
Vienna,  there  were  absent  from  the  Exhibition  wines  of 
such  celebritv  as  Branne-Mouton,  next  door  neighbour  to 
Ch&teau  Lante  and  noted  for  its  nutty  aroma,  and  which 
although  classed  in  the  second  category  is  deserving,  in  the 
estimation  of  many  connoisseurs,  of  being  ranked  among  the 
premiers  crus,  also  a  couple  of  other  grand  Pauillac  wines, 
Pichon-Longueville,  and  Pichon-Longueville-Laland,  with 
four  wines  of  equal  mark  belonging  to  the  commune  of 
Margaux,  and  but  slightly  inferior  to  the  famed  Margaux 
itself.  There  were  moreover  five  first  class  St.  Julien  wines 
absent,  three  of  them  being  growths  of  the  ancient  vineyard 
of  Leoville  and  distinguished  for  their  bouquets  resembling 
the  odour  of  violets,  while  a  fourth  was  the  original  Gruaud- 
Larose  of  which  the  crii  of  Gruaud-Larose-Sarget  already 
spoken  of  forms  an  off-shoot.  During  the  last  century 
when  the  M.  Gruaud,  who  has  given  his  name  to  the 
vineyard,  owned  the  property,  it  was  his  practice  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  vintage  to  hoist  above  his  ch&teau  the 
flag  of  the  particular  nation  which  he  thought  his  wine  most 
likely  to  suit.  Thus  whenever  it  was  thm  and  poor,  and 
consequently  cheap,  he  ran  up  the  German  colours  ;  if  full 
of  flavour  and  body,  and  correspondingly  dear,  the  British 
standard  was  unfurled;  and  on  those  occasions  when  it 
proved  to  be  of  an  intermediate  character,  the  Dutch  flag 
floated  over  the  square  tower  of  the  Chateau  Gruaud. 

With  a  single  exception  all  the  grand  red  wines  of 
the  Gironde  are  produced  in  the  celebrated  M6doc 
district,  within  the  space  of  some  20  miles  along  a  mere  strip 
of  undulating  ground,  narrow  in  size,  but  boundless  in 
renown,  bordering  one  of  the  principal  rivers  in  France, 
namely  the  Garonne,  and  forming  so  to  speak  one  vast 
vineyard  cultivated  as  carefully  as  a  garden.  Above  45 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  which  includes  the  district  in  ques- 
tion, the  culture  of  the  vine  becomes  extremely  difficult  and 
uncertain,  and  there  are  particular  provinces  where  in  special 
seasons  the  vintage  entirely  fails.  Indeed  it  is  only  by  dint  of 
incessant  labour  and  care  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and 
in  making  the  wine  that  successful  results  are  to  be  secured. 
Strange  to  say  the  marked  superiority  of  the  Haut  M^doc 
wines^  which  has  rendered  them  famous  throughout    the 
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civilised  wt>rld  is  clue  more  to  the  loose  grarelly  and  flinty- 
soil,  and  its  ferruginous  ii^redients, — the  presence  of  9  per 
oeat  of  iron  having  been  asoextained  by  analyses, — »oi)iBibiMd 
with  the  particular  aspect  of  the  slope  (ordinarily  N<£.)^itAii 
to:tlie  species  of  grape^  which  is  priocipally  the  Cabernet^  the 
exceptional  care  bestowed  upon  its  culture,  or  to -any  special 
-  dtknatio  influences  to  which  it  is  exposed.     And  it  has  been 
remarked  that  wherever  wine  of  a  superior  quality  is  pro- 
docedy  the  soil,  no  matter  what  its  particular  composition 
nwiybe,  is  invaariably  foimd  to  be  mixed  with  fragments 
of  rock  in  a  greater  or  lees  degree  and  of  varied  shapes  and 
sizea      The  roomded  polished   and  light  coloured  pebbles 
with  which  the  soil  of  th&  M^oe  is  strewn  act  it  aeems  a^: 
so  many  reflecting  agents,  which  directing  the  solar  rays 
upwards  concentrate  tlie  full  power  of  the  sun  upon  the 
grapes  nxai  bathe  them  as  it  were  in  a  continual  flood  of  • 
light  andheat.     These- pebbles,  moreover,  by  reason  of  »tlMar. 
peculiar  composition  have  the  quality  of  retaining  the  heat 
imparted  to  them  long  after  the  sun  has  sunk  to  rest,  thereby 
reiidering  the  evemng  coolness  less  sudden,  and .  extendi!^; 
the  time  during  which  a  favourable  temperature  prevaik. 
Moreover  in  sununer  when  rain  is  rare  and  the  heat  of  thof 
sun  inJtense,' the' stones  and  pebbles  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  assure  to  the  soil  a  moisture  and  a  coolness  which  > 
are  highly  beneficial  to  the  roots  of  the  vines. 

i  Of  the  dozen  or  so  wines  of  the  Gironde  which  obtained 
medals  for  merit  at  Vienna  only  a  few  need  be  particulapaed«j 
The  well  known  rod  mnde  Graves  of  the:  vineyard  of  La/ Mis- 
sion ih  the  neighbourhood  of  Chateau  Haut  Bxion,  and  which  • 
is  chiefly^ remarkable  for  containing  a  larger  proportion,  of  j 
natural  alcohol  than  any  other  red  wine  of  the  district,,  bad  i 
this  medal  awarded  it,  as  had  also  M.  Dussaut  of  St.  Emilion, 
M.  Pailhas  of  Libourne,  and  M.  Bouffard  of  Bordeaux  for 
their  collections  of  the  wines  of  St.  Emilion,  the  generous 
character  of  which  has  secured  for  these  growths  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Burgundies  of  the  Gironde.     In  the  eyes  of  many 
their  deep  ruby  tint,  body,  and  rinosity  compensate  for  any  i 
deficiency  in  finei&Cy  and   delicacy  of  bouquet  perceptible/ 
in  them.     Like  all  wines  containing  plenty  of  tannin  find  > 
natural  alcohol  the  St.  Emilioh   growths  require  time,  to: 
arrive   at   perfection  and  are  scarcely  at  their   beef. >  until 
they  are  10  or  12  years  old.     Under  very  special  oonditiotts 
they  may  be  kept  for  as  many  as  40  or  50  years,  which  i  no 
other  vin  rouge  of  the  Gironde  will  bear  without .  b^ooiiiiog 
sensibly  deteriorated.     Those  who  have  tasted  the  famous 
Oh&teau  Lafite  of  the  great  comet  mintage  of  I8II5  by  fiir 
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the  grandest  vintage  within  living  memory,  and  which  on 
the  occasion  of  the  sale  at-  the  Chateau,  ip  1868  commandecl 
the  high  porice  of  5^.  the  bottle,  are  forced  to  confees  that 
they  found  the  wine  utterly  worn  out>  and  simply  interesting 
as  a  curiosity.  The  same  result  was  ap^mrent  in  the  g:rwd 
wines  of  ancient  vintages  exhil^ted;  at  Vienna  by  the  Gjand 
I>uke  of  JS^assau  as  I  presently  eh$U  have  pccai^on  to  point 
out,  ...'.. 

;.  Merman  fuod  .Co.  o£  Bordeaux  seeuted  a  medal  ior  merit 
&r  some  St  Bstephe  of.  retnairkaj^le  .finesse  wkh  an  nnusual 
amount  of  body  -and  a  delicate  bouquet'  from*  the  vineyard^ 
of  La  Orock,  one  of  the  superior- bJ^urgeois  <?r2i^  of  th^  Uaujb 
Medoc  A.  like  medal  was  also  awarded  to  M.  Deynaud 
for-  his  samples  of  the  uxnclassed  wine  of  Chateau. de  Laforest 
near ,  PeUegrue.  Some  few  red  Bordeaux;  wines  met  with 
honourable  mention,^  indiudingone  or  two  vins  de  edtes — ^wines 
qf  the  slopes*-:-deVoid  of  the  earthy ^  flavour  common  to  these 
growAs,  and  several  .vins  de J!M/«^TT^Mlnefr  of.  the  marjshes-r- 
ndtably  titiQiie  of:  Queyjies  which  haye  the^n^rit  of , developing, 
a^  powerful  perfume  of  .violets  as  they,  grow  old.  Of  tho^e. 
wines  which  Becm?$d  no  kindf  of  recognition  pne  maypwr- 
tioutori^  ;  a  %ht  Medoet  wine/ of  splendid  colour,  .and; 
with  fli  perceptible  bouquet)  but  a  trifle  harsh  to  the. taste. 
fzom  the  Ch^eau.Midie^aesey  iand  a  wine  of  considerable  body; 
with  fine  colout  and  a  certain  brisk  flavour  from  the  Salesse 
andJ'rechtna  viueyaird.iaeat  BJanqii^fort^  both  qf  them  well 
knoxyn  bourgeois  crus  jn  thj^  Haut;  Medoc.  , 

Among  the.  white  wines  of  the  Gironde  which  obtained, 
the  bighei?  class  reward  two  require  to  be  especially  men^ 
tionM.  -  One  tiie  renowned  Chateau  d'Yquem  of  the  Marquia 
de  Lur  Saluces,  the  most  luscious  and  delicately  aromatic  :of 
wines,  which  for  its  resplendent  colour  resembling  liquid 
gold*  its  exquisite  bouquet  and  rich  delicious  flavour,  due, 
acoording  to  the  chemiats,  to  /  the  presence  of  manuite,  ast 
regarded  in  France  .as  unique,;  and  which  at  Viennar 
natutblly  cdet  with  llie  reoojgnition  of  a  medal  for  progress. 
ManniteythedistipguishedJFrench  chemist  Berthelot  informs 
nsi  ba&:  the  peouliar  quality  of  QQt  becoming  transformed 
into,  alcohol  and  carbonic  ^d  during  the  process  of  fermenr-. 
tation^  E'er. a  tonneafu  of  this  ^endid  wine  12  years  old, 
bought  direct  £rOm  the  Ch&teauy^the  Grand  Duke  Constantino* 
paid  Bome!  few  years  since  ,20,000  francs,  c«r  800^*  The.  other, 
wine  calling  fot  notice  was  La  Tour  Blanche,  one  of  thoser 
magnificent  liqueur-like  Sautemes,,  ranking  immediately  after 
Chateau  d'Yqu^n,  aud  to  some  fine  sampUs  of  which,  of  the> 
vintages  of  1864^  and  1865,:  a  medal  for  merit  was  aw.arded. 
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The  characteristic  qualities  of  Ch&teau  d'Yquem,  which 
certain  soi-disant   connoisseurs  pretend  to  pooh-pooh  as  a 
mere  ordinary  vin  de  liqueur,  are  due  in  no  degree  to  simple 
accident.     On  the  contrary  the  vintaging  of  this  wine  is  an 
extremely  complicated   and  delicate  aiFair.      In   order   to 
ensure  the  excessive   softness  and  rich  liqueur  character^ 
which  are  its  distinguishing  qualities^  the  grapes,  naturally 
excessively  sweet  and  juicy,  are  allowed  to  dry  on  their 
stalks,  preserved,  as  it  were,  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  until 
they  become  covered  with  a  kind  of  down,  which  gives  to 
them  an  almost  mouldy  appearance.     During  this  period  the 
fruit,  under  the  influence  of  the  sun,  ferments  within  its  own 
skin,  thereby  attaining  the  requisite  degree  of  ripeness  akin 
to  rottenness.     On  the  occasion  of  the  vintage,  as  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  tljat  the  grapes  should  be  gathered,  not 
only  when  perfectly  dry,  but  also  warm,  the  cutters  never 
commence  work  until  the  sun  has  attained  a  certain  height, 
and  invariably  suspend  their  labours  when  rain  threatens  or 
mists  begin  to  rise.     At  the  first  gathering  they  detach 
simply  the  graines  rdtiesy  or  such  grapes  as  have  dried  after 
arriving  at  proper  maturity,  rejecting  those  which  have  dried 
before  thoroughly  ripening,  and  from  the  former  a  wine  of 
extreme  softness  and  density  termed  crSme  de  tAe  is  produced. 
By  the  time  the  first  gathering  has  terminated  other  grapes 
will  have  sufiiciently  ripened  and  rotted,  or  dried,  and  both 
sorts  are  now  detached,  yielding  the  wine  called  vin'de^tSfe, 
distinguished  by  equal  softness  with  the  cr^me  de  tSte^  but 
combined   with  a  larger  amount  of  alcohol,  and  greater 
delicacy  of  flavour.     At  this  point  a  delay  generaUy  ensues, 
which  is  long  or  short,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
it  being  requisite  towards  the  end  of  October  to  wait  while 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  combined  with  the  night  dews,  bring 
the  remaining  grapes  to  maturity,  when  the  third  gathering 
takes  place,  from  which  the  wine  termed  centre,  frequently 
very  fine  and  spirituous,  is  produced.     Another  delay  now 
ensues,  and  then  commences  the  final  gathering,  when  all  the 
grapes  remaining  on  the  stalks  are  picked,  which  when  the 
vintage  has  been  properly  conducted  is  usually  only  a  very 
small  quantity,  and  yield  what  is  termed  the  vin  de  queue. 

The  grapes  being  dried  and  shrivelled  considerable  pressure 
is  requisite  to  extract  the  juice  from  them,  and  at  the  Uh&teau 
d'Yquem  this  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  ordinary  wine 

{)rese.  The  '*  must "  is  at  once  put  into  casks,  where  it  is 
eft  to  ferment  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  even  longer, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  temperature  and  the  quality  of 
the  wine,  during  which  period  it  throws  off  whatever  impuri- 
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ties  it  contains;   but  only  becomes  perfectly  limpid  aflter 
being  racked  in  from  one  to  three  months'  time. 

Altogether  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  Sautemes 
exhibited  at  Vienna^  including  some  of  superior  character^ 
subtle^  sapid^  and  delicate,  generally  sub-luscious,  frequently 
over  sweet,  and  occasionally  dry  and  pleasantly  acidulous^ 
wlule  scarcely  any  were  undistinguished  by  a  perceptible  and 
fragrant  bouquet.  From  the  circumstance,  however,  of 
these  wines  being '  exhibited  by  negociants  and  not  by  the 
growers,  they  met  with  no  distinct  recognition  at  the  hands 
of  the  jury.  The  samples  of  Barsac  were  less  numerous, 
still  many  of  them  exhibited  equal  finesse  with  the  higher 
class  Sautemes,  combined  with  greater  body,  perfect  dryness, 
a  more  powerful  perfume,  and  that  generous  warmth  in  which 
^the  last  named  wine  is  altogether  deficient.  The  majority  had 
that  flinty  flavour,  the  well-known  fierre  db fusil  taste,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Barsac  growths,  and  ascribed  by  the  chemists 
to  an  excess  of  salts  of  iron,  and  by  the  vignerons  of  the 
district  to  the  calcareous  nature  of  the  subsoU  in  which  the 
vines  are  planted.  It  was  evident  that  many  of  the  French 
sweet  white  wines  had  been  sulphm^d,  so  as  to  arrest  their 
fermentation,  and*  prevent  the  whole  of  their  sugar  from 
becoming  converted  into  alcohol.  Several  jurors  regarded 
the  use  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  as  no 
disadvantage  in  itself,  which  very  likely  may  be  the  case, 
provided,  however,  the  fermentation  has  been  completely  sup- 
pressed by  its  application,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric 
add  has  been  subsequently  removed  by  proper  tapping. 

A  visit  to  the  vineyards  of  the  Gironde  suffices  to  dissipate 
any  fanciful  notion  one  may  have  previously  entertained 
respecting  the  so-called  luxuriance  of  the  vine  growing  at 
its  own  sweet  will,  and  bending  beneath  its  load  of  luscious 
fruit.  On  the  contrary  the  vines,  trained  for  the  most  part 
to  low  espaliers,  rarely  exceed  four  feet  in  height,  and  are 
kept  as  low  as  even  a  couple  of  feet  in  the  Medoc  to  admit 
of  the  yoke  of  the  oxen  employed  in  ploughing  up  the  ground 
between  the  rows,  passing  clean  over  them.  The  grapes, 
moreover,  growing  invariably  in  masses,  and  never  in  detached 
clusters,  hang  quite  close  to  the  ground,  where  the  stem  of 
the  vine,  as  thick,  perhaps,  as  one's  wrist,  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting half  a  hundredweight  or  more  without  yielding. 
The  species  of  vines  principally  cultivated  in  the  M6doc, 
and  from  which  the  finest  red  wines  in  the  world  are  pro- 
duced, are  the  gros  and  petit  Cabernet,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
highly  perfumed,  and  yields  a  soft,  delicate,  fragrant,  and 
brilliant,  though  light-coloured,  wine.     A  variety  of  the  same 
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species,  termed  indiflfe'rently  the  Cabemello'  or  Carmen^ixi: 
much  less  fertile,  but  producing  wiiie  of  considerable'  body 
and  fine  colour,  is  likewise  cultiv^ited  in  this^  distnctjr^'to- 
gether  with  the  Ouchinet  rouge,  digtingui«bed  for  tlie  fine^ 
bouquet  which  it  imparts  to  the  wine.  The  two  .first  nam^ 
M^e  also  the  dominant  vines  in  the  Graced  of  Botdeatiar,: 
so  called  from  the  pebbly  character  of  the  aofl,  where  they- 
are  kiiowii  «w  the  grosse  and  petite  Verdure.  In  the  vine*; 
yards  of  the  Ootes  the  prevailing  species  is  the  Malbec^ 
which  produces  a  wine  deeper  in  colour  and  ahttost  eqtiftliy 
soft  and  delicate,  but  difficult  to  keep ;  while  in  the  vine- 
yards of  the  Palus  it  is  the  Verdot  variety  to  which  pre-- 
fetence  18  given;  This  grape  yields  a  sound,  pleasant/  rich 
coloured  wine  with  a  bouquet  resembling  the  violet,  a  wine 
which  requires  age  to  develop  all  its  better  quaiHies,  and 
repays  any  care  bestowed  on  it  by  keeping  for  many  yeaJts*^ 

Commonly  five  other  varieties  of  grape  enter  more  or  less 
into  the  composition  of  the  wines  of  the  Mfidoc,  one  the' 
Merlet,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  which  are  light- 
ness, delicacy,  and  softness ;  another  the  Mancin,  an  abun^-' 
dant  bearer  ,•  next  the  Tarney-Coulont  and  the  Teinturier,  • 
both  of  which,  and  more  particularly  the  latter^  impart  depitli  - 
of  colour  ;  and  lastly  tlie  Sirrha,  the  grape  of  the  Hermitage 
vineyards,  and  which  gives  to  the  wine  both  body  and  firm- 
ness. 

"The  fine  white  wines  of  the  Gironde  are  produced  from ; 
the  Sauvignon  and   Semillon  grapes,  the  former  of  >fv'hiGh ; 
.  yields  a  limpid,  perfumed,  delicate -flavouted,  ambfer-doloUr^, 
heady  wine,  while  the  latter  gives  a  sweet,  agi^eeable  flavoured 
wine,  partaking  largely  of  the  character  of  a  liqueur,  aad 
deepening    considerably  in    colour   with    age.      They  fwe 
riiore  or  less  mixed  with  other  varieties,  notably  the  Rocba^ 
lih,  believed  to  be  of  the  Sauvignon  species  ;  the  Muscadelle, 
having  a  certain  affinity,  as  its  name  implies,  with  the  well- 
known  Muscat  grape;  the  Blanc  doux,  the  berries  of  which 
are  sweet  and  highly  transparent ;  the  Pru^ras,  almost  equally 
sweet  in  character;  the  Blanc  Auba;   and  the  Blanquette^  = 
a  variety  of  the  famous  table  grape,  the  Ghassdb^  Whifth, 
in  Europe  at  any  rate,  rarely  produces  good  wine. 

•  The  favourite  grape  cultivated  in  the  upper  plains  of -the 
Gironde  is  the  Enrageat,  belonging  to  the  same  species  as; 
the  FoUe  Blanche,  or  crazy  vine,  which  prevails  so  ^xten-' 
siyely  in  the  Deux-Charentes,  and  from  the  fruit '  of  which 
Jine  charhpague  cognac  is  distilled.  » 

'  In  the  department    of   the  Gfronde   145,121  -  hectairea 
equivalent  to  368,614  English  acres,  being  one  eighth  of 
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the  entke  dtdtivated  sutftu^,  ore  planted  with  viiwb.  In 
1^70,  the  vintage  of  •which  year  gave  more  than  an  vcvwage 
yield/ these  produced  74,811,610  gallons  of  vrine,  whBreaft' 
Itot  year,  when 'the  Vintag^^  was  a  vtiOBt  indifierent  one,  they 
produced  tnerdya  little  mote  than''  a  third  of  thi^  quantityior* 
27^322,550  ^all6n9,  valued  in  official  docamentft  at  3>540,460/; 
A  very  rigid  cladstfication,  itMuencing  the  prices  whicfa  their 
wines  cdtotitiand,  exi^  of  the  superior  vineyards,  the  red. 
wiheB«bein^  divided  "into  five  separate  categories,  wbil^  iha 
white,  forming  merely  9  per  cent,  of  the  wine-  productioo 
of  4;he-  Gironde,  -ore  olaesed-  mto  three,  of  which  Gk^teau' 
d^quem  ranks  as  the  imque  premier  ^r&.  The  dttseed 
wihes  form  only  2  per'Ceiit.  of  the  total  production,  thd 
superior  table  wines  being  equivalent  to  12  per  cent.,  tlwst 
medium  to  20  per  oent.,  and  the  ving  ordincures  to  the' 
remaining  66  per  cent.        '  .   .  * 

Sinc^  the  year  1840  the  vintages  of  tiie  grand  red  wiji^» 
of  the  Girbnde  have  been  of  the  followii^  character./  ^Veiyt 
good:  1841,  '44,  '46, '4?,  '48,  '51,  %%,  '64,  '65/ .^68,  ^?0 J 
Gh>od:  1857,  '62,  '68. '  Bad  and  indifferent:  1840,  '42,  ^43, 
'45,'49,  *50,^52,  '53,  ^54,  '55, '56,  ^59,  '60,  '61,  '66.  Tfee 
whke  wines  ttiay  be  thttif  classed: — ^Gfood:  1840, '41v '46,i 
'47,  '61,  '62,  '54, '^58,  '59,  ^1,  *64,  '69.  Bad:  1«4^  '48, 
'*5,  '50,  '68,  *56,  '60.  The  alcoholic  strength  of  the  wines) 
(A^Q  'premiers  ffrands  trus  ranges  from  13^  to  1?°  of  ptdof 
spirit,  ^Ch&teaii  Ldfite  being  the  least  sphrituous  dirsSi^ 
Chateau  Margeaux  coming  next,  Chateau  Haut  BHoot 
ranking '  thirds  ihe  most  alcoholic  being  Ch&teau  LatWir, 
which  is;  about  two  de^ees  stronger  than  Lafite,  and  ion  ihi^* 
accotrrit  is  knoWti  locaUy  ab  the  vin  (THereuk.  Wines  lower^ 
inthe  scale  are  more*  spirituous  than  those  occupyiiig  thd 
highest  rank,  the  ^t.  EmiKon  growths  showing  at  timesr 
eVen  as^much  a3-20^of  proof  spirit.  The  difference  betweenr' 
the  white  wines  is  very  great,  the  more  alooholic  occasionally' 
indicating  as  many  as  26°,  and  the  least  spirituous  as  few 
as  12°.    • 

The  latest  Bordeaux  quotati<ms  of  Gironde  wines  give  the 
following' aft  the  prices!  lihe premiers  crus  of  1869* vintage 
6,300  francs,  of  1870,  8,000  francs  the  tonneau  (containing^ 
nearly  1,200  bottles).  The  second  crusy  among  whidi  thet 
wine  of  Branne-Mouteft  commands  an  exceptiOnably  'hlgfar; 
jM^ce,  range 'fr6m  4,000  to  5,000  francs,  the  third,  fxlurf hi* 
and  fifth  descehding  gradually  in  price  ntntil  die  last-named* 
reach  2,400  francs  per  tonneau  for  1869  wine,  and  1^00, 
francs  foi*  1872  wine;  Just  in  the  «ame  ghradual'way:do' 
the  prices  of  the  bourgefns  and  paysans  crus  decrease  tmiih 
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we  come  to  the  wines  of  the  paysans  des  paroisses  ordi- 
naires  which  are  quoted  as  low  as  700  francs.  The  fore- 
^ing  applies  exclusively  to  the  Haut  M^doc.  Of  the 
Graves  the  one  premier  cru  corresponds  with  the  prices 
already  given,  the  second  crus  together  with  the  first  Saint 
Emillion  crus  ranging  from  1,000  to  2,800  francs,  and  the 
lowest  priced  wines  of  all  being  the  artisans  and  paysans 
growths  of  the  Palbs,  quoted  at  from  500  to  650  francs. 
The  quotations  of  wines  in  bottle  give  the  grand  wines,  such 
as  Ch&teaux  Lafite  and  Margaux,  at  6  and  7  francs  the 
bottle  for  vintage  1862:  12  to  15  francs,  1864,  and  9  and 
10  francs,  1868  ;  the  second  crus,  such  as  Leoville,  Gruaud- 
Larose,  Cos  d'Estoumel,  Montrose,  &c.,  ranging  from  15 
to  50  per  cent,  below  thepe  figures.  The  quality  of  the 
vintage,  it  should  be  understood,  has  far  more  to  do  with 
the  price  than  mere  age,  and  there  have  even  been  instances 
when  the  grand  wines,  which  ordinarily  command  6,000  francs 
and  upws^s,  have  been  sold  ofi^,  as  was  the  case  in  the  year 
1860,  at  merely  1,000  francs  the  tonneau. 

With  regard  to  the  white  wines  Ch&teau  d'Yquem  for 
1865  commands  7,000  francs  the  tonneau ;  the  best  Sautemes 
and  Barsac  crus  ranging  as  high  as  5,000  francs  for  1869, 
and  as  low  as  1,000  francs  for  1872  vintages.  From  these 
prices  the  scale  descends  gradually  until  it  ends  at  the 
petites  Graves  and  the  vins  blancs  of  Entre-deux-Mers,  which 
are  quoted  respectively  at  from  400  to  600  francs,  and  350 
to  625  francs  the  tonneau. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  wine  from  the  Gironde 
during  the  year  1872  was  5,662,000/.,  28  per  cent  of  which, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  red  wines,  and  valued  at 
1,670,400/.  was  shipped  to  British  ports.  During  the  same 
year  Great  Britain  consumed  3,257,130,  gallons  of  French 
red  wine,  and  1,514,272  gallons  of  white,  equivalent  to. 
upwards  of  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption. 

11. — Burgundy,  Macon,  and  Beattjolais  Wines. 

The  deep  purple,  full-bodied,  velvetty  wines  of  the  C6te 
d'Or  carried  off  at  Vienna  half  a  dozen  medals  of  progress, 
four  of  which  were  secured  by  the  descendants  of  Monge, 
the  famous  mathematician,  a  native  of  the  district,  and  who, 
as  Louis  XYI.'s  Minister  of  War  and  Marine,  signed  the 
order  for  that  monarch's  execution,  and  after  narrowly  escaping 
the  guillotine  himself,  shared  in  the  honours  and  emoluments 
of  the  first  empire.  The  Monge  family  among  them  ex- 
hibited a  varied  and  extensive  collection  of  the  grand  wines 
of  Burgundy,  many  of  which  were  in  fine  condition.     Their 
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own  yineyards  are  managed  very  much  in  their  ancestor's 
way,  that  is  mathematicalfy ;  order  reigns  everywhere,  every- 
thing has  its  place,  the  people  employed  work  with  the 
regularity  of  machines,  and  all  manner  of  mechanical  appli- 
ances are  in  use  to  economise  manual  labour. 

The  generous  vinous  growths,  of  Burgundy  have  always 
been  in  high  renown,  and  centuries  ago  wines  and  vines  alike 
of  this  &voured  province  passed  as  presents  from  one  royal 
personage  to  another,  just  as  grand  cordons  are  exchanged 
now-a-days.     Bureundy  was  then  the  wine  of  nobles  and 
churchmen,  one  of  the  latter  of  whom  chants — 
*'  Nous  les  boirons  lentement. 
Nous  les  boirons  tendrement. 
Ton  Clos  Vougeot  I  ton  Eoman^  I " 

The  vignerons  of  the  C8te  d'Or,  or  golden  slope,  for  the 
purpose  of  classifying  their  products  divide  the  district  into 
the  Cdte  de  Nuits  and  the  Cdte  de  Beaune,  the  former  of 
which  boasts  what  the  Burgundians  technically  term  their 
best  climatSy  the  most  esteemed  being  at  Yosne,  whence 
come  Roman6e-Conti,  La  T&che,  and  Richebourg,  with 
Boman^e-St.  Yivant,  La  Grande  Eue,  Gaudichot,  Mal- 
consort,  and  several  others.  Of  these  Romance  Conti  is 
recognised  king^ 

The  characteristics  of  this  splendid  wine  are  body  com- 
bined Ynih  extreme  fineste^  velvetty  softness,  rich  ruby 
colour,  and  delicate  bouquet  Genuine  Romance  is  rarely 
to  be  met  with,  for  a  prolific  vintage  never  exceeds  4,000 
bottles.  The  name  may  figure  in  thousands  of  prices  current 
and  carteB  de  vin,  but  at  the  best  you  can  only  expect  to 
obtain  Roman6e-St  Vivant,  or  some  other  member  of  the 
extensive  family  of  Romance ;  good  enough  wines  in  their 
way,  but  occupying  merely  second  or  third  rank  among  the 
Burgundy  climats.  La  T&che  and  Richebourg  are  equally 
fine  wines  with  Roman6e-Conti,  and  the  former  has  the 
extra  merit  of  being  what  the  French  term  eors/,  meaning 
a  stout  wine  all  the  component  parts  of  which  are  inti- 
mately mingled.  Moreover,  a  wine  of  this  character  forms 
a  deposit  without  becoming  thin.  Ordinarily,  even  moderate 
age  wears  out  the  best  Burgundies,  as  was  shown  by  several 
of  the  samples,  and  one  found  a  Richebourg  of  1 869  far 
superior  to  the  more  ancient  vintages. 

Clos  de  Vougeot  is  usually  classed  after  Richebourg, 
although  connoisseurs  generally  are  disposed  to  give  the 
palm  to  Chambertin,  which  is  a  finer  kind  of  Volnay,  and 
the  vin  veloute  par  excellence  of  the  C6te  d'Or.  It  was  this 
latter  quality  which  made  it  a  favourite  with  Napoleon  L 
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To  considerable  body  it  unites  a  fine  flavour,  and  n  snave 
^^ooquet  with  great  finesse,  and  hag,  moreor^r,  tiie  much 
prized  merit  of  not  becoming  thin  with  ^e,  a  a  the  majority 
of  the  Burgundy  growths  do.  It  was  for  «ome  fine  satnples 
of  this  wine  that  Madame  Marey-Monge  had  a  medal  for 
progress  awarded  to  her.  The  Clos  de  Beze  on  the  northern, 
side  of  the  Ohambertin  vineyaud  produces  a  wine  of  a  more 
piquant  character,  less  soft  and  del  k»te/ still  one  which,  while 
impressing  the  tadte,  suggests  neither  the  smallest  sense  of 
acidity,  nor  any  excess  of  vinosity,  -  Glos  de  Vougeoi  <5an  ^jqv^ 
tainly  lay  claim  to  a  more  decided  and  characteristic  bouquet 
than  Chambertin  can  boast  of.  It  is  likewise  a  firm  wine, 
less  refined  in  flavour,  it:  is  trae>  than  Romance  and  the 
other  grand  Vosne  cruSy  with  a  suggestion,  too,  of  bitterness 
such  as  exists  in  the  M6doc  growths  when  young,  and*  which 
id  due  to^  their  tannin.  On  this  account  it  r64uires  to  rest 
■four  years  in  wood.  The  mention  of  Olos^  de  Vougeot  Aotu^ 
Tklly  recalls  the  well-known :  etory  of  its  enthuaittsiic  mili- 
tary admirer,  who,  while  marching  his  regiment  to  the  Rhine 
commanded  his  men  to  halt  before  the  vineyard  and  present 
airms  in  its  honour.  At  Vienna  the  merits  of  Clos  de  Voogeot 
were  recognised  less  ostentatiously  ;•  the  wine  was  found 
excellent,  and  a  medal  was  awarded  to  it. 

One  of  the  most  delicate  wines  of  the  Cote  de  Nuits  is 
Musighy,  and  the  sample,  which  secured  to  Count  Vogufi 
a  medal  for  progress,  if  in  some  degree  deficient  in  that 
velvetty  softness  distinguishing  the  grander  crisy  possessed 
considerable  ^ne^«6  and  round^iess,  combined  too  with  a  fuller 
flavour,  which  the  wine  has  the  advimtage  of  retaining  wlien 
oM.  Among  the  more  spirituous  growlJi&  distinguished  by 
remarkable  body  and  flavour,  but  deficient  alike  in  refine^ 
ment  and  bouquet,  preeminence  must  be  given  to  St 
Georges,  a  highly  generous,  robust,  and  even  harsh  wine, 
which  tones  down  advantageously  with  age  without  losing 
substance,  and  some  excellent  eamples  of  which  had  been 
sent  to  Vienna.  The  adjoining  vineyard  of  Les  Cailles, 
yielding  a  wine  far  more  delicate  in  character,  was  equally 
well  represented.  Among  commoner  growths  one  may 
mention  those  of  Morey,  and  especially  the  Clos  de  Laroche^ 
which  furnishes  a  remarkable  wine ;  also  the  Clos  de  Tart 
and  Bonnes-Mares,  yieldixig  sound,  strong,  and  full-flavoured 
wines,  devoid  alike  of  bouquet  and  finesse.  Some  samples 
from  Pr^meaux  exhibited  more  of  these  latter  quali1aes> 
while  others  from  the  crU  of  the  Marcs  d'Or,  near  Dijon, 
while  possessing  a  certain  delicacy  were  entirely  deficient  of 
perfume.      The   wines   from   the  Clos  de   Cr6billon,   near 
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Bmcbon,  attracted  attention,  simply  as  ooming  from  the 
{dace  whence  two  once  famous  writers  of  the  last  CMitury — 
Gi6\)iikm,  the.  lugubrious,  wjio  composed  sombre  tragedies, 
^nd  hfifi  SOD,  Cr^wlon,  tiie  gay,.who  indited  licentioi^s  novels 
-v-filehed  their,  family  naiKie.  ^ 

The  wines  of  the  Cote  do  Beaune  secured  merely  three 
mddals  at  Yi^na  against  11  awarded  to  the  vintages  of  the 
Gclte  de  Nuits.  Two  circumstances  contributed  to  this 
reanlt,  the  .smaller  number  of  samples  from  the  former 
.difttriJQt  ajid.  the  damaging  in^ueuce  of  the  temperature  pn, 
OBTtain -of  those  which  luwl  been  forwarded. 

:The  grand  wines  of  Volnay,  firm  and  delicate,  with  a 
diBtinelive  and  re/reshing  flavovir  slightly  suggestive  of  the 
Eftgpbferryj,  and  a  seductive  bouquet  unrivalled  by  any  other- 
growtfi  of  the  C6te  d'Ox,  were  well  represented.  .  One 
sample  from  Les  Pe.tiits  CaUlerets  was  exquisitely  round; 
ainother  from  the  Cloe  du  Ch^ne  was  firm,  and  perhaps  a 
trifie  harsh;  while  a  third  from  Les  Bouches  d'Or  was 
vinous,  delicate,  and  velvetty,  but  all  exhibited  that  refined 
flavour  which  dtstinguisbes  the  genuine  wines  of  Volnay. 
Fcom  the  neighbouring  vineyard  of  Santenay  at  JVIeursalt 
oime  a  red  wine  which  in  fine  years  is  ranked  by  con- 
noisseurs above  Cotton  as  uniting  all  the  richness  of  the 
grands  crus  of  the  Cote  de  Nuits  with  the  Jinesse  charac- 
t^limng  Volnay.  It  has  the  merit,  moreover,  of  retaining 
its  richness  and  remaining  firm  with  age. 

From  Aloxe  came  some  samples  with  that  fine,  full,  and 
eten  grand  flavour  which  distinguishes  the  Gorton  wines, 
combined  with  more  bouquet  than  is  met  with  in  any  other 
dru  of  the  Cdte  de  Beaune,  Volnay  alone  excepted.  Gorton 
takes  equal  ratik  with  Volnay,  and  is  not  unfrequently 
(Classed  above.it,  owing  no  doubt  to  its  greater  richness  and 
Its  qndity  of  outliving  less  robust  rivals.  When  at  10  years 
of  age  these  are  becoming  dry  and  withered,  Gorton  will 
still  preserve  all  the  qualities  of  a  grand  wine. 

The  samples  from  Beaune,  for  certain  of  which  M.  Amoux 
obtained  a  medal,  included  a  variety  of  firm,  intimately 
blended  wines,  with  a  clear  pure  flavour,  the  finest  being  the 
produce  of  the  Feves  vineyard.  The  Glos  des  Mouches 
&mishes  a  somewhat  delicate  and  mellow  wine,  the  Gras 
one  of  a  stouter  growth,  and  the  Graves  a  wine  remarkable 
for  body  combined  with  finesse.  Of  the  Pommards  some 
were .  singularly  round,  but  inclined  to  be  dull  and  heavy, 
while  others  combined  robustness  with  an  almost  vivacious 
flavour ;  and  others  again,  from  the  Glos  de  Giteaux,  were 
agreeably  delicate  and  mellow.     Santenay,  a  wine  possessing 
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roundness  and  bodj,  with  the  drawback  of  an  occasional 
gout  de  terroir^  was  unrepresented  at  Vienna,  but  there  were 
some  soft  delicate  Chassagne  wines  resembling  certain  in- 
ferior Volnay  growths,  together  with  a  sample  of  Savigny, 
haying  very  much  the  character  of  a  fine  Gorton,  and  for 
which  M.  LefSvre  secured  a  medal  for  merit 

Chassagne,  whose  red  wines  are  not  especially  remark- 
able, enjoys,  with  Puligny,  the  honour  of  producing  the 
finest  white  wine  of  the  C6te  d'Or, — at  once  its  C^teau 
d'Yquem,  Johannisberg,  and  Tokay, — the  renowned  Mont- 
rachet  which  every  native-bom  Bur^ndian  maintains  to  be 
the  grandest  white  wine  in  the  wond.  The  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  Montrachet  are  finesse^  fulness,  absolute 
homogenity,  and  softness,  combined  with  a  powerful  yet 
delicate  flavour  and  immense  richness.  It  has,  moreover,  a 
most  characteristic  and  eminently  suave  bouquet  very  dis- 
tinctly  developed,  and  will  keep,  as  is  said  of  all  the  grand 
white  wines,  almost  any  length  of  time  without  losing  a  single 
one  of  its  splendid  qualities.  This  is  the  Montrachet  atW, 
the  veritable  wine  from  a  vineyard  half  way  up  the  slope  of 
the  hill  whence  it  takes  its  name  ;  two  other  and  less  com- 
mendable varieties  known  as  the  Chevalier  and  the  B&tard, 
being  severally  vintaged,  the  one  at  its  summit  and  the  other 
at  its  base,  of  which  the  former  has  great  and  even  delicate 
flavour,  while  the  latter,  although  with  a  taste  slightly 
resembling  the  real  Montrachet,  is  heavy,  harsh,  and  alto- 
gether wanting  in^n^^^e.  Genuine  Montrachet  commands 
a  fabulous  price,  and  even  the  BiLtard  in  good  condition  sells 
at  from  608.  to  705.  the  dozen,  retail 

MM.  Serre  and  Co.,  of  Meursault,  and  Forest  and  Co.,  of 
Beaune,  were  the  principal  exhibitors  of  white  Burgundies 
for  which  the  latter  firm  carried  off  a  medal.  The  best 
samples  of  Meursault  came  from  the  vineyard  of  Les  Charmes^ 
and  were  fine,  firm,  soft  wines  with  a  fragrant  vivacious 
flavour.  Those  from  Les  Perrieres  and  Les  Combettes  are 
full,  dry,  and  delicate,  the  first-named,  however,  with  a  faint 
taste  of  sulphur.  Others  from  Les  Gouttes  d'Or,  perfect,  as 
their  name  would  imply,  as  regards  colour,  are  full  and 
mellow,  but  deficient  in  finesse ;  while  others  again  from 
Les  Genevri^res  are  rich,  velvety,  and  liqueur  like.  Age 
commonly  renders  these  wines  thin  and  weak,  but  when  well 
preserved,  they  develop  a  fragrant  vinous  dryness. 

Chablis  is  not  a  product  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  but  of  the 
department  of  the  Yonne,  which  sent  to  Vienna  most  of  its 
wUte  wines,  under  that  well-known  name.  Thin,  pale,  dry, 
and  delicate,  and  with  the  distinguishing  pierre  d  fusil  taste 
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which  is  their  recognised  characteristic,  the  genuine  wines, 
affected  by  the  high  temperatnre  had  merely  honourable 
mention  accorded  to  them.  Among  other  wines  from  the 
Chablis  district  was  a  red  variety  named  Clos  Thorey  of  the 
vintage  of  1857,  which,  thanks  to  time,  had  developed  some 
commendable  qualities,  with  a  vin  rouge  mousseux  of  Epinail 
quite  on  a  par  with  the  best  sparkling  red  wines  of  the  Cote 
d'Or. 

There  were  a  fair  number  of  exhibitors  from  Macon,  and 
among  them  the  wines  of  the  surrounding  districts  were 
satisfactorily  represented.  The  finest  samples  were  those 
exposed  by  MM.  Piot  freres  and  Ferret,  to  both  of  whom 
medals  were  awarded.  The  M^onnais  and  Beaujolais 
growths  of  any  repute,  red  and  white  varieties  included,  may 
be  easily  counted  on  one's  fingers.  There  are  a  couple  of 
tolerably  good  red  Mdcon  wines,  and  a  single  distinguished 
white  ope,  with  less  than  half  a  dozen  Beaujolais,  light  and 
agreeable  wiaes  enough,  but  occupying  inferior  rank.  And 
even  the  two  red  Macon  wines  of  repute  require  very 
special  conditions  to  merit  even  an  approach  to  the  character 
of  fine  wines.  Possessing  no  high  vinous  qualities,  they 
are  ordinarily  at  their  best  as  early  as  their  third  or  fourth 
year,  still  there  was  a  perfectly  sound  Moulin-^- Vent  of  the 
vintage  of  1865  exhibited,  light  and  delicate  alike  in  flavour 
and  bouquet,  and  for  which  M.  Ferret  received  his  medaL 
Of  Thorins  there  were  several  samples  with  considerable  cha- 
racter about  them,  and  others  possessing  the  drawback  of 
unmistakeable  harshness.  The  inferior  red  growths  from 
the  vineyards  of  Priss^,  St.  Amour,  and  Creusenoir  offered 
nothing  requiring  comment.  The  better  specimens  of 
Pouilly,  the  one  really  good  white  wine  of  the  M&connais, 
were  more  satisfactory.  They  were  distinguished  by  a  certain 
finesse,  wei'c  dry  and  spirituous,  with  a  slight  nulty  flavour 
and  fine  bouquet.  Of  other  white  MAcon  wines  those  of 
Fuisse,  Solutr^  and  Chaintre  lack  finesse  and  generosity, 
although  the  first-named  is  not  entirely  without  character. 

The  vineyards  of  Mont  Brouilly,  Chesnas,  Julianas,  St 
Etienne,  Fleurie,  and  Morgon  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Beaujolais  hills,—  the  last  named  taking  its  name  from  the 
little  river  which  flows  close  by — ^all  sent  samples  of  their 
produce,  the  best  the  district  yields,  to  Vienna.  The 
majority  had  a  delicate  bouquet,  were  firesh  and  light  in 
body  without  being  at  all  thin,  as  well  as  soft  and  pleasing 
to  the  palate,  although  most  of  them  had  that  slight  medicinal 
flavour,  due  in  all  ptobability  to  some  peculiarity  of  soil, 
which  chamcterises   these  wines.      All   without  exception 
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were  remarkable  for  their  rich  sparkling  colour,  Bcarcely 
excelled  by  any  wine  in  the  world. 

Tiie  species  of  vines  most  cultivated  in  Burgundy  are  the 
Pmeau  noir  and  the  Gamay,the  former  of  which  produces 
wine  of  high  quality,  deep  in  colour,  and  spirituous,  while 
the  laHer,  which  is  the  most  prolific  bearer  and  the  prevailing 
grape  throughout  the  Maconnais  and  the  Beaujolais,  yields 
wine  paler  in  colour  as  well  as  somewhat  acidulous.  All 
the  white  wines  are  produced  mainly  from  the  Pineau  blanc. 

The  aspect  of  the  grand  Burgundy  vineyards  is  principally 
south-east,  and  the  soil  which  is  calcareous  is  impregnated 
with  iron.  Indeed,  ironstone  exists  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
in  all  the  more  celebrated  vineyards  of  France,  including  the 
Medoc,  the  C6te  d'Or,  the  Champagne,  the  Hermitage, 
Eousillon,  &c.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  also  prevalent  in  many  of 
them,  still  its  presence  is  by  no  means  inseparably  associated 
with  the  growth  of  all  the  higher  class  wines,  for  scarcely 
any  trace  of  it  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  vineyards  of  the  Medoc, 
the  Hermitage,  or  C6te  Rotie.  French  oenologists  deduce 
from  this  that  oxide  of  iron  is  essential  to  the  productions 
of  fine  wine,  and  they  are  ftuther  of  opinion  that  wines 
grown  on  an  ironstone  soil  possess  keeping  qualities,  to  which 
those  from  a  limestone  soil  can  lay  no  claim,  although  the 
prevalence  of  lime  is  believed  to  be  largely  conducive  to 
alcoholic  strength. 

A  practice  prevails  throughout  Burgundy  of  plastering  the 
common  wines  during  the  process  of  vinication,  as  a  pre- 
caution against  aceteous  fermentation,  and  in  the  course  of 
.the  anxious  nursing  which  the  grand  wines  undergo  they  are 
frequently  sulphured  as  well  as  fortified  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  spirit,  more  especially  when  sugar  has  been  added 
as  it  sometimes  is  to  the  must 

Since  the  year  1840  the  grand  Burgimdy  vintages  number 
less  than  half  a  score,  and  include  merely  the  following  years, 
1842,  '46,  '49,  '54,  '57,  '65,  '68.  The  natural  strength  of 
the  finer  Bm-gundy  gro\vths  ranges  from  19  to  22  per 
cent,  of  proof  spirit,  although  in  exceptional  years  they  have 
shown  as  much  as  24,  and  as  little  as  from  13  to  16  per 
cent.,  while  wines  vintaged  fi'om  the  Gamay  species  of  grape 
frequently  contain  even  lens  than  10°  of  proof  spirit.  The  fine 
white  wines  ordinarily  contain  from  20  to  30°,  the  Mficonnais 
and  Beaujolais  growths  averaging  from  18  to  20  per  cent,  of 
proof  spirit 

Tlic  wholesale  prices  on  the  spot  of  the  grand  wines  of 
the  Gote  d'Or  range  from  400  to  upwards  of  1,000  francs 
the  pi^ce  of  50  gallons  (300  bottles),  or  from  3  to  8  francs 
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the  bottle  according  to  vintage  and  age.  Inferior  growths 
are  quoted  from  200  francs  upwards,  and  vins  ordinaires  as 
low  as  from  100  to  130  francs  the  piece.  The  finer  wines  of 
the  Ma'jonnais  command  from  200  to  400  francs,  and  those 
of  the  Beaujolais  from  150  to  250  francs  the  pi^cc  of  47 
gallons;  young  vins  ordinaires  ranging  from  90  francs 
upwards. 

111.— Wines  of  the  Cdtes  du  RhSne. 

It  was  principally  the  higher  class  wines  of  the  Cotes 
du  Khone,  such  as  Hermitage,  Cote  Rotie,  Condrieu,  and 
St.  Peray  which  made  their  appearance  at  Vienna.  Of  un- 
floubted  Hermitage  there  were  only  a  couple  of  exhibitors, 
one  of  whom  carried  off  a  medal.  The  samples  were  com- 
mendable, still  not  to  be  compared  to  the  Hermitage  one  has 
tasted  in  the  growers*  cellars  at  Tain,  including  the  exceptional 
vintage  of  1808  belonging  to  the  Marquis  de  Florens,  one 
of  those  unquestionably  grand  wines  which  for  63  years  had 
gone  on  improving  in  quality  and  perfume  and  more  than  all 
had  retained  much  of  its  original  richness  of  colour.  T}ie 
Hermitage  which  secured  the  Vienna  medal  had  the  recog- 
nised bouquet  recalling  the  raspberry,  a  remarkably  clean, 
fresh,  full,  vinous  flavour  combined  with  great  firmness  and 
softness,  and  was,  moreover,  of  the  indispensable  rich  deep 
purple  hue.  The  white  Hermitage  of  a  pale  yellow  tint  and 
with  an  ambroaal  perfume  that  may  be  pronounced  unique 
was  exquisitely  suave,  rich  and  spirituous  in  flavour,  and 
perfectly  dry.  Of  the  vinous,  luscious,  almost  unctuous 
Hermitage  paille  with  its  vplume,  its  marrowy  richness,  its 
delicious  smoothness,  combined  with  an  indescribable  re- 
freshing sharpness  free  from  the  slightest  acidity,  not  a 
solitary  sample  was  exhibited. 

Some  Cote  Rotie  of  the  years  1867  to  1870  exhibited  by 
M;.  Paret  failed  to  show  this  peculiar  wine  at  its  best.  In 
the  first  place  only  the  1868  vintage  was  at  all  remarkable, 
and  in  the  next  the  wine  was  too  young.  Cote  Rotie,  which 
is  due  to  the  mixture  of  the  Terine  noir  with  the  white 
Vionnier  grape,  when  of  a  really  good  vintage,  requires 
keeping  from  three  to  four  years  in  the  wood  and  as  many  as 
tea  years  in  bottle,  if  it  is  desired  to  develop  its  recognised 
higher  qualities.  Its  purple  hue  will  by  this  time  probably 
have  become  a  rich  maroon,  still  there  will  be  a  bright 
limpidity  about  the  wine  combined  with  considerable  verve,  a 
faint  tonical  bitterness  and  a  fruity  fragrant  perfume  re- 
sembling a  compound  of  raspberries  and  violets.  Cote  Rotie 
is  not  a  wine  to  sip  by  itself,  but  to  drink  with  rich  dishes. 
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or  better  still,  juicy  -viands  which  bring  out  all  its  peculiar 
and  fascinating  flavour.  A  theory,  I  believe,  prevails  that 
Cote  Rotie  affects  the  nerves,  but  they  laugh  it  to  scorn  at 
Ampuis,  where  those  who  have  the  chance  drink  the  wine,  of 
which  the  little  village  is  so  proud,  all  their  lives. 

Of  the  few  samples  of  the  white  wines  of  Condrieu  some 
with  a  rich  dry  nutty  flavour  were  remarkably  pale  and 
almost  as  spirituous  as  a  cordial,  while  others  were  deep 
amber  coloured  and  more  luscious  in  character.  Of  the 
rose  colour  wines  of'  the  .CStes  du  Rhfine,  such  as  the  dry 
and  insiduous  Tavel,  the  firm  and  generous  Lirac,  and  the 
robust  Roquemaure,  with  the  luscious  Chusclan  and  St. 
Genius,  and  the  pleasant  light  sparkling  Laudau,  the  majority 
made  default,  the  district  being  more  or  less  overrun  by  the 
Phylloxera  vastatrix.  Some  good  growths  of  the  C6tes  were, 
however,  exhibited  by  MM.  TSte  and  Barthflemy,  who 
were  accorded  medals  for  merit.  Honourable  mention  was 
also  made  of  the  dry  St.  Peray  exposed  by  M,  Boode — a 
wine  extolled  by  Alexandre  Dumas  in  his  *•  Impressions  de 
Voyage  '* — for  its  briskness  and  pleasant  spirituous  flavour. 
Of  the  once  famous  wine  Chdteauneuf-du-Pape,  intensely 
deep  in  colour,  of  great  volume,  and  with  a  peculiar  sweet 
bitterish  taste,  and  which  was  once  the  daily  beverage  of 
the  Avignon  popes — not  a  single  sample  was  exhibited.  In 
former  years  Ch&teauneuf-du-Pape  used  to  produce  annually 
its  12,000  hogsheads  of  wine,  instead  of  the  hundred  or  two 
it  does  at  present.  The  wine  indeed  appears  to  have  gone 
completely  out  of  fashion,  condemned  either  by  its  licorice- 
like  flavour  or  by  its  headiness,  and  to-day  the  produce  from 
the  few  vineyards  which  the  Phylloxera  has  not  utterly 
ravaged  is  principally  consigned  to  the  C6te  d'Or  to  impart 
some  of  its  superfluous  body  and  colour  to  the  poorer 
Burgundy  growths. 

The  alcoholic  strength  of  the  Hermitage  wines  varies 
between  21  and  25  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  the  Cote  Rotie 
wines  being  about  the  same,  while  white  St.  Peray  will 
frequently  indicate  as  many  as  27^  Hermitage  ranges  in 
price  from  400  to  700  francs  the  pi^ce  of  46  gallons,  the 
straw  ^rine  commanding  6  to  8  francs  the  bottle.  Cote  Rotie 
is  priced  at  from  300  to  450  francs,  Condrieu  at  200  francs, 
and  dry  St.  Peray  at  from  200  to  SOO  francs  the  pifice.  These 
prices  are  all  on  the  spot. 

lY,'^  Wines  of  the  South  of  France. 

Vienna  was  deluged  with  the  cheap,  and  in  many  instances 
coarse  and  characterless,  and  highly  alcoholic  products  of 
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the  departments  of  the  HdraultJ  the  Gard,  the  Aude,  and 
the  Pyren^es-Orientales,  the  majority  of  the  samples  being 
of  the  1872  vintage^  and  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  having 
arrived  at  a  moderate  age,  although  the  growers  of  these 
southern  wines  claim  for  some  of  them  the  merit  of  keeping 
for  at  least  half  a  century.  This  was,  however,  possibly  of 
no  very  great  moment,  as  age,  however  much  it  might  im- 
prove, could  scarcely  develop  any  high  character  in  them: 
Their  one  unquestionable  merit  was  extreme  lowness  of 
price,  some  of  the  samples  being  in  ordinary  years  as  low 
as  13  francs  the  hectolitre  of  22  gallons.  They  were  no 
doubt  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  largely 
employed,  that  is,  mixing  with  the  pale,  feeble,  and  acidulous 
wines  of  the  centre  of  France.  With  respect  to  the  speci- 
mens from  the  H€rault,  the  agricultural  society  of  Mont- 
pelier  had  the  higher  class  medal  awarded  to  it  for  samples 
of  St  Georges,  the  single  wine,  with  the  exception  of  its 
vins  de  liqueur^  of  any  particular  character  produced  in  the 
department,  being  of  a  lively  colour,  highly  spirituous,  and 
boasting  a  faint  oouquet ;  medals  for  merit  given  to  MM. 
Vidal  and  Gemeys  for  red  and  white  wines  respectively, 
and  to  MM.  Kichard  and  Sabatier  for  their  collection 
generally  of  wines  of  the  H^rault.  Among  the  red  wines 
next  to  St.  Georges  came  St.  Chrystol  and  St.  Dr^ery 
with  Aramons  leyers,  mUcouleur,  and  de  chaix ;  the  white 
wines  including  Clairettes  siches  and  douces^  Bourrets  blancs, 
and  Piquepouls-Bourrets.  The  Muscats  were  numerous, 
and  there  was  one  sample  of  Tokay  grown  in  the  Herault 
which  secured  the  approval  of  those  who  knew  the  wine  at 
its  best  in  the  Hegyalja,  its  natural  home.  Some  Yin 
Eancio  exposed  by  Count  Cassagnac  received  honourable 
mention,  which  was  likewise  accorded  to  a  dry  spirituous 
Picordin  wine  from  the  Ch&teau  of  Canet  near  Clermont,  the 
produce  of  the  Clairette  grape  (a  variety  of  the  Malvoisie) 
and  which  had  a  decided  Madeira  character  about  it,  also  to 
a  sweet  wine  from  Valros,  near  P^zenas,  the  latter  the  so- 
called  garden  of  the  Herault,  and  noted  as  the  place  where 
Molidre  wrote  *'  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,"  and  engaged  in 
his  first  dramatic  enterprize.  In  addition  to  these  various 
recognitions  honourable  mention  was  made  of  23  other 
exhibitors  of  wines  from  this  department. 

The  samples  from  the  Grard  were  the  most  numerous  of 
all,  scarcely  one  of  its  known  and  unknown  wines  being 
unrepresented.  In  addition  to  those  already  enumerated 
among  the  growths  of  the  Cdtes  du  Rhone,  there  were  the 
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bright  purple,  full-bodied,  spirituous  and  robust  St.  Gilles 
with  its  unmistakeable  gout  de  terrmfy  the  more  delicate 
Langlade,  the  powerfial  Florae,  the  locally  admired  Costieres, 
Uohard,  Jonqui^res,  and  Vauvert,  with  L^denon  from  *the 
vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nimes.  For  some  excel- 
lent samples  of  the  last-^named  wine  a  medal  for  pmgress 
was  given  to  M.  Thurney. 

In  consideration  of  the  completeness  of  the  collection  of  the' 
wines  of  the  Ghird  and  of  the  great  progress  made  of  recent 
jrears  in  viticulture  and  vinification  throughout  the  depart- 
ment, the  one  diploma  of  honour  given  for  French  wifiesr 
was  conferred  on  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Gard.  In 
addition  the  single  medal,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  • 
was  awarded,  but  no  less  than  20  exhibitors  secured  honour-- 
able  mention  for  their  wines,  in  the  Hflt  of  which  those  of 
St.  Grilles  occur  again  and  again.  ' 

The  wineft  from  the  Aude  were  deep  in  colour,  full  in ' 
flavour,  highly  spirituous^  and '  generally  speaking  perfectly 
new.     Sjrite,  however,  of  this  drawback,  there  was  *  kind ' 
of  softness  about  the  majority  of  the  sample?,  and  with  regard 
to  the  others  the  French  experts  songnt  to  reconcile  us  ia 
their  unpleasant  rawness  by  explainifng  that  in  about  16  yeaVs* 
time   they  would    be    positively  delicious.      The  Limou:t' 
wines  were  found  to  be  of  ar  more  delicate  character. 

The  old  province  of  LangUedoo  was  originally  planted 
with  vines  from  Spain  at  a  period  when  it  was  under  the 
same  crown  with  Arragon,  and  it  is  principally  Spanish 
varieties  which  are  still  cultivated  there  as  well  as  in  other 
southern  departments.  Hence  the  marked  similarity  which ' 
exists  between  certain  red  wines  of  the  south  of  France  aud 
those  of  Spain. 

The  Pyren^es-Orientales  sent  samples  of  its  Rivesaltes 
and  its  Koussillon,  its  Opoul,  Salces,  Monnai,  and  Estargel,' 
its  Vins  Rancio  and  its  Muscats.  Good  Roussillon  is  deep  in 
colour,  sound,  fruity,  spirituous,  full-bodied  as  a  Burgundy, 
and  has  moreover  the  merit  of  a  bouquet.  Altogether  it 
would  be  an  excellent  ordinary  wine  were  it  not  invariably 
fortified  with  extraneous  spirit  to  enable  it  to  travel  while 
young.  One  of  the  best  growths  matured  by  moderate  age 
is  still,  I  believe,  imported  to  England  under  the  name  of 
Masdeu,  but  only  if  it  bears  tlie  **  Durand  "  brand  can  it  be 
relied  on.  Considerable  quantities  of  Eouesillon,  mellowed 
by  artificial  heat,  and  dosed  to  excess  with  raw  spirit,  accord- 
ing to  the  process  I  have  witnessed  in  operation  at  Cette, 
are  palmed  off  in  England  and  elsewhere  as  "vintage  port." 
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The  red  wine  of  Rivesaltes  is  of  the  Roussillon  type,  as  are 
Opoul,  Salces,  &a,  except  that  the  last-named  are  somewhat 
inferior  varieties. 

The  Muscat  wines  of  the  Herault  and  the  Pyren6es- 
Orientales  were  ahnost  as  varied  in  flavour  as  they  were  in 
colour.  Those  from  Lunel  were  luscious,  delicate,  and 
spirituous,  and  had  the  approved  muscadine  aroma ;  thosp 
from  Bivesaltes  were  even  sweeter  and  altogether  more 
unctuous  and  powerful  both  in  flavour  and  perfiime,  while 
those  from  Frontjgnan  had  more  ^nesse  and  less  vinosity, 
and  were  smoother,  mellower,  and  more  fragrantly  aromatic, 
confirming  tli«  impressions  I  had  previously  formed  of  these 
wines  at  tibeir  seat  of  production.  For  samples  of  Frontignan 
exposed  by  MM.  Chevet  and  Co.,  of  Paris^  this  well-known 
firm  received  a .  medal  for  merit,  the  same  reward  being 
accorded  to  M.  Bellard  for  his  Muscat  of  LuneL 

The  Rancio  wines  made  from  the  black  Grenache  grape 
and  fermented  after  a  peculiar  fashion  turn  tawny  in  the 
course  of  their  second  or  third  year  and  becopfije  lighter  with 
age,  just  as  the  Muscat  wines  grow  darker,  until  they  attain 
the  colour  of  the  topaz,  when  they  are  regarded  by  their 
producers  as  perfect.  In  flavour  they  resemble  a  sweet, 
spkltuous  Port.  The  prevailing  grapes  from  which  the  dry 
red  Roussillon  wines  are  made  are  the  Grenache  which  gives 
sweetness,  the  Carignan  which  imparts  colour,  and  the 
Mataro  which  yields  quantity.  Judging  from  their  names 
these  vines,  like  most  of  those  of  Languedoc,  would  appear 
to  be  of  Spanish  origin. 

The  winest  of  the  Herault,  the  Gard,  and  the  Aude,  which 
are  invariably  sold  quite  new,  can  ordinarily  be  bought  soon 
after  the  vintage  from  as  low  as  15  francs  up  to  as  high 
as  40  francs  the  hectolitre  of  22  gallons  for  red  wines,  and 
as.  high  as  65  francs  for  the  sweet  white  varieties.  The 
Roussillon  wines  command  from  ^5  to  50  francs  the  hecto- 
litrci  and  the  superior  Muscats  as  much  as  from  150  to  400 
francs  according  to  quality  and  age. 

There  were  two  exhibitors  of  wine  from  Corsica  and 
three  from  Nice,  but  only  the  samples  of  the  dry  white 
wines  of  Capo  Corso,  the  sweet  red  wines  of  Sartena,  and 
some  Santa  Lucia  Rancois  with  a  fine  bouquet,  contributed 
by  M.  Pingliesi  of  Ajaccio  were  considered  deserving  of 
recognition.  There  are  24,000  acres  under  cultivation  with 
the  vine  in  Corsica,  which  are  estimated  to  yield  annually 
about  six  and  a  half  millions  of  gallons  of  wine. 
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V. — Champagnes  and  other  Sparkling  Wines, 

Among  the   13  exhibitors  from  the  Champagne,  exposing 
exclusively  sparkling  wines — not  a  single  sample  of  raie  red 
Bouzy  or  fresh  and  delicate  still  Sillery  made  its  appear- 
ance at  Vienna — none  of  the  leading  Champagne  firms  were 
represented.     Content  with  renown  more  or  less  merited 
neither    the   Cliquot,  nor   the    Roederer;    neither  Mumms, 
Moet,  Marceaux,  Pommery^   Perrier-Jouet,   Piper,   Deutz 
and  Geldermann,  Giesler,  Heidseck,  Ruinart,^nor  Roussillon, 
honoured  the  Exhibition  with  their  presence.     There  were, 
however,  plenty  of  samples  of  wines  which,  if  enjoying  less 
repute,  were  still  of  the  very  first  character,  it  being  well 
known  that  some  of  the  finest  wine  is  produced  by  Rheims 
and  Epemay  firms  of  whose  existence  even  the  ordinary  con- 
noisseur is  ignorant ;  the  jury  therefore  had  no  hesitation  in 
according  awards  to  Dosse  and  Co.,MinetyrMwe,  and  Fenwick 
and   Co.  of  Rheims,   and  Anderson  and  Co.  of  Epernay, 
Dufaut  and  Co.  of  Pierry,  and  Bumiller  of  Avize,  for  the 
samples  they  exhibited.     All  were  remarkable  for  delicacy 
and  bouquet,  and  for  that  more  or  less  refined  flavour  in- 
herent only  in  the  genuine  products  of  the  vineyards  of  the 
Champagne ;    but  especial  recognition  is  due  to  the  samples 
of  the  rare  vintages  of  1857  and   1865,  exhibited  by  James 
Anderson  and  Co.  of  Epemay.     The  1857  wine  was  of  the 
very  highest  character,  otherwise  in  the  course  of  16  years 
its    constitution    would   certainly    have    become  impaired, 
whereas  it  was  exactly  the  reverse.     Rather  deep  in  colour 
and  with  a  full  perfume  and  rich  ambrosial  flavour,  undis- 
guised   by  that   fussy  frothiness   common    to   the  inferior 
qualities,  it  was  evident  in  a  moment  that  the  wine  was  the 
result  not  merely  of  an  exceptional  year  but  of  fully  ripened 
grapes  from  one  of  the  first  vineyards  in  the  Champagne. 
The  newer  wine  had  a  dry  delicate  flavour,  with  a  little  less 
richness,  nnd  was  lighter  both  in  colour  and  body.     Their 
bouquet   was    exquisite.      It  is  strange  that   in    no  other 
comer  of  the  globe  can  a  sparkling  wine  of  the  enme  high 
character   be  produced   as   is  obtained  from  the  poor  and 
chalky  soil  of  the  Champagne,  where  it  is  essential  to  plant 
the  vines  as  close  as  possible  together  that  the  natural  wannth 
which  they  commmiicate  to  each  other  may  force  as  it  were 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit 

The  wines  of  Roper  fr^res  of  Epemay,  exhibited  through 
their  London  agents  J.  R.  Parkington  and  Co.  of  Crutched 
Friars,  met  with  recognition  from  the  jury  on  the  score  of 
quality  combined  with  extreme  cheapness,  for  in  addition  to 
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being  unquestionably  genuine  they  were  of  agreeable  flavour 
and  possessecf  both  delicacy  and  bouquet  After  standing 
the  test  of  an  almost  tropical  temperature  for  upwards  of  a 
month  these  wines  were  found  not  to  have  suffered  in  the 
slightest  degree,  proving,  what  is  a  rare  quality  with  cheap 
Champagnes,  their  complete  capability  of  resisting  the  trying 
influences  of  a  hot  cUmate. 

With  the  exorbitant  prices  commanded  by  the  leading 
Champagne  brands,  which,  owing  to  increased  consumption, 
contain  every  year  less  and  less  of  the  Champagne  grape, 
attention  may  be  advantageously  directed  to  the  sparkling 
wines  produced  in  the  other  districts  of  France  and  offered 
at  about  one-half  the  rate  of  high  class  Champagnes.  Fore- 
most among  these  must  be  instanced  St.  Peray,  a  purer  wine 
than  Champagne  itself,  as  its  natural  saccharine  is  in  such 
excess  that  it  does  not  require  dosing  with  sugar  and  spirit 
like  all  Champagnes  from  the  finest  to  the  commonest. 
Some  remarkably  good  sparkling  wines  came  from  Lons-le- 
Saunier  in  the  Jura,  while  inferior  qualities  came  from 
Saumur,  St.  Cher,  and  Bar-le-duc;  Bareac  on  the  Drdme 
sending  some  sparkling  rose  Muscat,  with  the  perfume  of  the 
rose  very  distinctly  developed.  The  French  sparkling  wines, 
however,  which  furnish  perhaps  the  best  substitutes  for  Cham- 
^igne  are  those  from  Vouvray  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tours,  notably  the  mitre  brand  of  Dupanloup  and  Co.,  which 
possesses  the  requisite  lightness  and  exhilarating  qualities 
of  a  vin  mousseux  combined  with  pleasant  flavour,  besides 
being  what  cheap  sparkling  wines  very  frequently  are  not, 
namely,  the  genuine  juice  of  the  grape. 

A  medal  was  awarded  to  M.  Vielhomme  for  some  sparkling 
red  Burgundy,  and  singular  to  say  to  M.  Soucard  for  what 
he  termed  "  Champagne  of  High  Life,"  a  compound  of 
wine  and  brandy — the  latter  predominating — in  a  state  of 
effervescence.  Stranger  than  all,  medals  for  progress  and 
merit  were  given  to  MM,  Blouq^uier  fils  and  Wachter  re- 
spectively for  their  imitation  wines,  a  well-known  house  in 
Cette,  the  hot  bed  of  this  nefuious  iridustiy,  being  simply 
rewarded  by  honourable  mention  for  its  efforts  in  the  same 
objectionable  direction. 

The  subjoined  tabular  statement  constructed  from  docu- 
ments, issued  by  the  French  Minister  of  Finance,  shows  the 
vineyard  area  of  France,  with  its  average  production,  together 
with  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  wine  vintaged  last  year. 
The  tota,l  yield  being  small,  the  estimated  prices  are  ex- 
ceptionally high.  The  first  six  departments  are  those  which 
produce  the  finest  growths,  namely  the  Gironde,  producing 
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the  Bordeaux  wines;  the  Cote  d'Or,  the  Burgundies;  the 
Mame, '  the  Champagnes ;  the  Drome,  the  Hemitage ;  the 
Khdne,  the  Cote  Rotie  and  the  Beaujolais;  and  the  &i6ne  et 
Loire,  the  M4con  wines.  It  will  be  noticed  that  last  year'$ 
vintage  in  the  above  departments  was  sometimes  as  littie  as 
a  third,  afnd  rarely  more  than  half  of  an  average  one.  With 
regard  to  the  Mamie,  which  comes  wi&in  the  fijfst  of  these 
categories,  even  i£  every  galUmc^- wine  that  it  produced  last 
year,  were  converted  into  Champagne — and  it  is  well  known 
that  a  consideraUe  porticm  h  no4;  adapted  to  this  purpose***-^ 
the  total  quantity  would  still  be  insufficient  by  four  millions 
of  bottles  to  meet  the^  demands  of  the  ani^ual  consumptionc 
which  for  the  year  -.  1872-3  attained  the  high  figure  of 
22,381,888  bottles,  or  double  what  it  wds  ten  years  ago.  . 

In  ihe  seven  remaining  defmrtments,  which  are  those 
ordinarily  producing  the  largest  quantity  of  wine,  the  contrast 
is  scarcely  BO  striking,  the  yield  £rom  thifee  of  these  being 
liurgeiy  in  excess  of -an  average  one.  The  principal  deficien&y 
is  in  the  brandy  producing  district  of  the  Deux  Charesxt^f 
both  of  which  departments  show  an  immense  falling  ofi^  one 
indeed  yielding  only  a  little  more  than  a  sixth  of  what  it 
ordinarily  does.  The  repiarks  m»de  with  reference  to  Ch^m-r 
pagne  will  therefore  be  equally  pertinent  withr^ard  to  Cognac. 

In  certain  localities  the  faUing  off  iu  last  year's  vintage 
is  due  entiorely  to  that  new  scourge  of  the  vine  in  Europe5. 
the  Phylloxera  vastatrix^  supposed  to  have  been  origijaally 
imported  into  Fraoce  in  1823  with  certain  specimens  of  the^ 
tntis  cordifolia  of  the  United  States  for  the  Jardia  deer 
Plantes,  but  which  only  manifested  itself  in  the  French 
vineyards  some  eight  or  nine  years  f^o  at  Pujault  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Bhone  and  in  the  dc^xartment  of  the  Gard, 
whence  it  spread  toBoquemaure  and  Villeneuve-les-Avignoa 
in  Vauoluse,  appearing  in  the  course  of  1866  in  the  vineyards 
of  the  plain  of  La  Crau  in  the  Benches  du  Bbdnci  when 
M.  Delorme,  of  Aries,  called  the  attention  of  the  scientific 
world  to  its  ravages.  By  1867  all  the  vineyards  of  Vaucluse, 
together  with  several  of  those  of  the  Gard,  were  more  or 
less  attacked  by  this  insect,  and  in  the  following  year  the- 
scourge,  spreading  along  the  banks  of  the  Bas-Bhdne, 
eventually  made  its  appearance  in  the  department  of  the 
Drome.  In  1869  it  spread  westerly  in  the  direction  of 
Nimes,  and  easterly  in  that  of  Aix,  showing  itself,  moreover, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Toulon  and  at  Lunel- V iel,  since  which 
time  it  has  attacked  the  vineyards  around  Montpellier,  and 
extended  its  ravages  to  the  Dordogne,  as  well  as  travelled 
along  the  banks  of  the  Bh6ne  to  Lyons,  and  manifested  itself 
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in  the  departments  of  the  IsSre  and  the  Basses- Alpe8.  Last 
year  it  appeared  in  the  Charente,  and  no  doubt  its  ravages 
influenced  the  falling  off  in  the  produce  of  that  department. 
With  regard  to  the  Gironde  an  isolated  case  originally 
showed  itself  in  1868  in  the  vineyard  of  M.  Laliman  at 
Floirac,  a  few  miles  from  Bordeaux,  and  since  then  the 
scourge  has  spread  through  other  communes  of  the  Entre- 
deux-mers.  It  has  not,  however,  as  yet  touched  the  M^oc, 
although  great  fears  are  entertained  for  the  future  of  the 
renowned  crus  of  that  district  The  vineyards  bordering 
the  Rhone  have  suffered  most  severely,  those  of  ChtLteau- 
neuf-du-Pape  being  almost  destroyed,  while  the  Condrieu, 
Cdte  Bdtie,  and  Hermitage  vineyards  are  already  assailed. 

In  1871  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  offered  a  prize  of 
20,000  francs,  which  the  Bordeaux  Chamber  of  Commerce 
petitioned  to  have  increased  to  a  million,  for  the  discovery 
of  a  means  of  ridding  France  of  the  scourge.  Small  as  the 
prize  is  in  comparison  with  the  vast  interests  at  stake,  it  has, 
nevertheless,  sufficed  to  quicken  the  zeal  alike  of  savans  and 
empirics  who  have  come  forward  with  a  legion  of  nostrums 
more  or  less  inefficacious.  Insecticide  powders  innumerable 
have  been  brought  into  requisition;  manure  mingled  with 
plaster,  lime,  sulphur,  salt,  soot,  and  tar  has  successively 
been  tried;  experiments  have  been  made  with  carbolic, 
arsenic,  and  sulphuric  acids,  with  sulphuret  of  carbon, 
creosote,  ammonia,  and  petroleum ;  the  roots  of  the  vines, 
moreover,  have  been  swaddled  in  green  tobacco  leaves,  and 
in  some  localities  even  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  eradi- 
cate the  pest  with  fire.  The  cnymical  agents  occasionally 
revived  ailing  plants,  but  failed  to  annihilate  the  Phylloxera. 
Out  of  140  proposed  panaceas  which  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Montpellier  thought  it  worth  while  to  put  to  the 
test,  34  produced  some  slight  beneficial  results,  and  nine 
injured  or  killed  the  vines,  the  remainder  exercising  no 
influence  whatever  for  good  or  evil.  Sulphuret  of  potash 
was  the  substance  that  had  the  most  favourable  effect ;  still 
the  submersion  of  the  vines  under  water  is  the  only  remedy 
that  has  hitherto  been  tried  with  great  success.  At  a  recent 
session  of  the  Soci6t6  des  Agriculteurs  de  France,  an 
engineer,  M.  Aristide  Dumon,  proposed  to  draw  off  a  quan- 
tity of  water  from  the  Rhone  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Condrieu,  and  by  means  of  a  canal  to  inundate  from  20,000 
to  25,000  acres  of  vineyards  situated  along  the  Cdtes  du 
Rhdne.  Several  deputies  brought  the  subject  before  the 
National  Assembly,  but  the  proposal  was  rejected  by  the 
Budget  Committee  from  want  of  funds  to  dig  the  canal  in 
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queetion.  Last  autumn  M.  Flanchon,  a  well-known  French 
naturalist^  visited  the  United  States  and  ascertained  that 
certain  species  of  American  vines  are  left  untouched  by  the 
Phylloxera^  and  that  their  ravages  among^  the  others  are 
reduced  to  a  mere  bagatelle,  thanks  to  the  activity  of  a 
parasitic  insect  termed  ^^  a  cannibal/*  which  feeds  upon  the 
Phylloxera  with  remarkable  voracity.  M.  Planchon,  delighted 
with  his  discovery,  brought  back  with  him  a  large  number  of 
these  so  called  cannibals,  but  at  present  it  is  not  known  whether 
he  has  succeeded  in  multiplying  them  as  he  proposed,  and 
meanwhile  the  Phylloxera  continues  its  ravages  unchecked. 

A  full  vintage  in  France,  such  as  that  of  the  year  1869, 
yields  its  70  millions  of  hectolitres  of  wine,  or  one-third 
more  than  the  vintage  of  last  year,  the  increased  value  of 
which  would  be  an  extra  four  millions  sterling,  besides  nearly 
two  millions  and  a  quarter  additional  for  the  eau-de-vie  dis- 
tilled from  the  husks  and  stalks  of  the  pressed  grapes.  The 
after  value  of  these  as  food  for  cattle  and  as  manure,  com- 
bined with  the  value  of  the  pruned  branches  of  the  vine,  both 
as  fodder  and  fuel,  will,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Dr. 
Guyot,  adopted  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  a  former  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  bring  up  the  total  value  of  a 
full  vintage  to  76,178,310/.  sterling.  Although  the  vineyard 
area  comprises  less  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  soil  of  France, 
the  yield  amounts  in  value  to  almost  a  quarter  of  the  total 
agricultural  revenue,  and  furnishes  the  means  of  existence  to 
one-fiflh  of  the  entire  population.  The  total  exports  of  wine 
from  France  during  1870  amounted  to  66,456,970  gallons, 
valued  at  8,673,04 oT. 

VI. —  Wines  of  Algericu 

The  wines  from  Algeria,  which  comprised  73  red  and 
55  white  varieties,  had  suffered  considerably  from  their 
exposure  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  Vienna  Industrial 
Palace.  Although  highly  spirituous  they  are  singularly 
deficient  in  robustness,  and  were  consequently  among  the 
first  to  be  affected.  The  high  temperature  during  the 
.  autumn  season,  and  above  all  the  droughts  which  prevail 
when  the  grapes  are  ripening,  interfere  materially  with  the 
quality  of  the  wine.  The  largest  number  of  specimens  came 
from  Milianah  and  Barkadem,  but,  excepting  the  straw  wines 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Crescia,  none  were  of  a  high 
character.  Two  red  wines  exposed  by  MM.Gilles  and  MerW- 
Senia  secured  medals,  and  no  less  than  24  samples,  of  which 
the  majority  were  red  wines  resembling  the  inferior  growth 
of  the  H6rault,  received  honourable  mention. 
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In  1866  the  area  of  vine  cultivation  in  the  province  of 
Algiers  was  12,580  acres,  and  in  that  of  Oran  8,842  acres, 
the  total  amount  of  wiiie  produced  being  about  a  million 
and  three-quarters  of  gallons.  Since  that  period  the  pro- 
duction has  risen  to  about  2 J  millions  of  gallons,  onensixth 
of  which  are  vins  de  liqueur  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality* 

The  contributions  from  the  vineyards  of  France  and  her 
colonies  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition  may  be  thus  summarised. 
Only  20  out  of  her  76  wine  producing  departments  were 
represented  by  278  exposants,  two-thirds  of  whom  were 
from  the  H^rault,  the  Gard,  the  Aude,  and  the  Pyren^es- 
Orientales.  They  contributed  altogether  920  samples,  and 
had  awarded  to  them  one  Diploma  of  Honour,  21  medals  for 
progress,  38  medals  for  merit,  and  83  diplomas  of  recognition, 
equivalent  to  honourable  mention.  The  exhibitors  from 
"Algeria,  who  forwarded  128  samples,  obtained  two  medals 
for  merit,  and  24  diplomas  of  recognition. 

The  Wines  of  Germany. 
I. — Rhine  Wines, 

Th6  wines  from  the  Rhine  comprised  as  large  a  number 
of  historical  examples  as  all  the  other  wine  growing 
districts  combined.  From  the  vaulted  refectory  of  the  old 
Bernardine  Abbey  of  Eberbach,  now  the  cellars  in  which 
the  grand  Steinberger  wine  is  stored,  carne  samples  of  all 
the  cabinet  treasures  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Nassau,  includ- 
ing not  only  the  famous  vintages  of  the  present  century, 
but  several  of  the  past,  and  together  thirty-one  in  number. 
There  was  for  instance  one  archaic  Hochheimer  no  less 
than  a  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years  old,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  vintage  of  1 706.  Fancy  drinking  a  wine  of  the  year  when 
Marlborough  gained  the  battle  of  Bamillies,  and  which  it  is 
not  nnlikely  the  founder  of  the  reigning  dynasty  in  these 
islands  drunk  more  than  one  bottle  of  on  his  journeys  back- 
wards and  forwards,  between  Great  Britain  and  Hanover. 
Other  Ilochheimers  followed  coeval  with  the  war  of 
'American  Independence,  and  then  came  a  comparatively 
juvenescent  wine  of  the  same  renowned  cru  which  was 
fermenting  in  thfr  vat  while  the  battle  of  Jena  was  being 
fought,  with  a  Steinberger  of  the  year  preceding  the 
disastrous  retreat  of  the  French  from  Moscow. 
'  The  truth  however  must  be  told,  and  unfortunately  the 
wines  recalling  these  remarkable  historical  reminiscences 
proved  to  be  completely  worn  out.  Indeed  the  majority  of 
those  anterior  to  the  year  1846  were  but  phantoms  of  their 
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former  selves,  having  lost  not  only  their  fine  high  flavour,  but 
all  their  vinous  attributes,  including  that  fragrant  aroma  for 
which  the  higher  class  Rhine  wines  are.  so  justly  celebrated, 
and  retaining  in  fact  nothing  of  their  ancient  splendour  save  ' 
•fcheir  brilliant  colour.  Hochheimers  and  Marcobrunners  were 
in  extremisy  and  even  the  noble  Steinberger  of  the  famous 
comet  vintage  of  1811  had  succumbed,  besides  which  so  few 
as  one  and  thirty  years  had  sufficed  to  utterly  vanquish  even 
tiie  fiery  Riidesheimer,  as  was  proved  by  the  sample  of  the 
year  1842*  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  not 
one  of  these  wines  had  had  a  drain  of  extraneous  alcohol 
imparted  to  it  since  the  hour  of  its  birth.  To  fortify  a  grand 
Rhine  wine  would  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  humblest  ^^  winzer  " 
of  the  Rheingau  a  sin  which  nothing  could  atone  for.  The 
marked  difference  observable  in  the  wine  of  1846,  and  every 
bottle  of  subsequent  years,  exhibiting  as  it  did' more  or  less 
high  character,  body,  and  j^we^^e,  seemed  only  to  be  accounted 
for  by  some  great  improvement  having  taken  place  not  alone 
in  the  process  of  vinification  pursued,  but  also  in  the  cultui^e 
of  the  vine  itself  in  the  great  vineyards  of  the  Rheingan. 
The  foregoing  wines  it  should  be  observed  were  all  tasted 
under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances  in  an  apartment 
of  some  government  building  in  the  vast  and  antique  cellars 
of  which  the  samples  had  been  stored  together  with  those 
of  the  wines  of  Austria^  Hungary,  Italy,  Russia,  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Roumania. 

The  crown  of  the  Grand  Ducal  collection  was  unquestion- 
ably the  Steinberger  cabinet  of  1862,  a  most  superb  wine 
which  for  bouquet,  refined  high  flavour,  combined  richness 
and  delicacy,  and  sub-acidulous  freshness  was  considered  by 
several  of  the  jurors  to  be  unrivalled  by  any  white  wine  in 
the  exhibition.  The  other  examples  of  Steinberger,  com- 
prising all  the  grand  vintages,  were  every  one  of  them  re- 
markaole  wines,  a^d  fully  sustained  the  world-wide  renown 
of  this  famous  cru.  It  is  simply  within  the  last  fifty  years 
that  the  practice  has  prevailed  of  employing  only  over-ripe 
grapes  in  the  production  of  Steinberger,  after  the  fashion 
which  has  been  in  vogue  for  nearly  a  century  past,  with 
regard  to  Schloss  Johanni&berger.  The  so-called  **  cabinet " 
Steinberger  is  made  exclusively  from  carefully  selected 
grapes,  none  but  the  finest  berries  being  chosen,  and  the 
gathering  never  taking  place  until  after  the  autumnal  morning 
dew  has  been  completely  dispersed.  The  juice  is  expressed 
from  the  grapes  by  men  treading  them,  not  with  naked 
feet,  as  is  the  practice  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  wearing 
long  heavy  soled  boots,  specially  provided  for  the  purpose. 
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A  Marcobrunner,  also  of  1862  vintage,  and  a  Riides- 
heimer  berg  of  the  year  preceding,  proved  inferior  merely 
to  the  superb  Steinl^erger  cabinet.  All  the  wines,  in  fact, 
of  the  Grand  Ducal  collection  from  the  year  1846  to  1868, 
comprising  the  majority  of  the  finest  growths  of  the  Rhein- 
gaii,  were  of  the  highest  character,  and  sustained,  it  must 
be  admitted,  the  reputation  which  German  connoisseurs 
persistently  claim  for  them. 

Although  some  Scliloss  Johannisberger  was  included 
among  the  samples  sent  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Nassau,  this 
aristocratic  and  somewhat  overrated  wine  was  far  more 
completely  represented  by  the  small  collection  exhibited  by 
Prince  Metternich,  the  owner  of  the  world-renowned  vine- 
yard, and  embracing  the  best  vintages  between  the  years  1857 
and  1 868,  every  bottle  being  sealed  and  every  cork  duly 
branded  with  the  Prince's  crest.  The  excessive  sweetness 
of  the  majority  of  these  wines,  much  admired  as  they  were, 
masked  in  a  great  measure  their  distinctive  character. 
Johannisberger,  at  its  beat,  that  is  when  its  excess  of  sugar 
has  become  converted  into  alcohol,  is  a  rich  limpid,  magni^ 
ficent  amber-colour  wine,  forming  beads  round  the  glass, 
tasting  singularly  fresh  in  the  mouth,  deliciously  soft,  yet 
with  a  pronounced  and  almost  pungent  flavour,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  bouquet  of  remarkable  rragrance  and  strength. 
Several  of  the  Prince's  wines,  however,  were  of  that  exces* 
sively  luscious  character  as  to  have  been  easily  mistaken  for 
the  finer  growths  of  Frontignan  and  Lunel.  The  1862 
vintage  prove  J  to  be  the  more  delicate  wine,  1859  the  Ingher 
flavoured,  while  that  of  1861  was  the  more  luscious.  These 
wines  were  quoted  at  the  uniform  price  of  Z6s.  the  bottle, 
and  the  inferior  vintages  at  the  rate  of  2As.  At  the  very 
time  the  jury  were  tasting  these  wines  the  last  remaining . 
cask  of  the  1861  vintage,  containing  1,500  bottles,  was  sold 
from  the  cellars  of.  Schloss  Johannisberg  to  Consul  Bauer, 
of  Moscow,  at  the  rate  of  335.  4rf.  per  bottle.  These  extra- 
vagant prices  are  the  result  rather  of  the  factitious  reputation 
which  Schloss  Johannisberger  enjoys  than  of  the  special 
qualities  which  the  wine  undeniably  possesses.  As  a  matter 
of  course  both  the  Grand  Duke  and  the  Prince  had  medals 
for  progress  assigned  them  for  their  unique  collections. 

Among  other  wine  growers  of  the  Rheingau  who  sent  the 
best  productions  of  their  vineyards  to  Vienna  one  may 
instance  Baron  Cunibert,  who  forwarded  samples  of  Oestri- 
cher  auslese,  made,  as  he  was  careful  to  infoim  us,  from  the 
most  perfect  and  ripest  grapes,  grown,  moreover,  in  the  very 
best  situations.     It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  peculiarity 
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of  these  so  caUed  duskse  wines,  the  grapes  for  which  are 
invariably  left  to  attain  the  stage  known  as  ^^Edelfaide^'  in 
other  words  '^  noble  rottenness/'  when  ttie  selection  is  made 
with  so  much  care  that  they  are  even  picked  singly  off'  the 
bnnches,  shotdd  this  be  considered  necessary.  The  baron's 
wines  were  remaiStable  for  their  seductive  softness  and  ex- 
quisite richness.  The  price  quoted  for  the  1862  and  1863  vin- 
tages was  8702.  the  tun  of  240  gallons,  or  rather  bey(md  \2$.  ' 
per  bottle.  A  medal  for  merit  was  awarded  for  these  wines 
as  well  as  for  the  samples  exhibited  by  Herr  Konig  of  some 
superb  Baoenthaler  berg  auslese  of  the  vintages  of  1862, 
1865,  and  1868,  the  first  named  with  the  full  fri^rant  bouquet 
for  which  this  wine  is  celebrated,  and  the  latter  known  as  the 
^^  nou  plus  ultra."  Herr  Lade  sent  some  splendid  Geisen- 
heimer  Bothenberg  of  1859, 1861,  and  1862,  from  vineyards 
in  dose  prozimity  to  Johannisberg  and  priced  at  frofta  600/. 
to  upwards  of  850/1  per  tun,  but  which  his  positicm  on  the 
jury  rendered  Aor«  concaurs;  while  Herr  MiUler  of  Eltville 
contributed  an  excellent  sample  of  Bauenthalerberg  auslese 
(1865),  valued  at  560Z.  per  tun,  a  fine  Eltviller  Sonnenberg 
(1868),  a  Biidesheimer  berg  RieaKn^  (1862),  estimated  some- 
what more  moderately,  ai^  a  Hal^arten  auslese  (1868)  of 
superior  character.  A  medal  for  ptogress  ^as  given  for  these 
admirable  wines.  Count  von  Fiirstenberg  Stammheim  for- 
warded an  interesting  collection  of  Kiedricher  Grii^fenberg 
ranjsing  from  the  comet  year  of  1811  down  to  1861,  and 
a  i&w  samples  of  Grafenberger  auslese  of  more  recent  vin- 
tages, while  Burgomaster  Crass  sent  Erbacher  auslese  of  the 
year  1 868  valued  at  600L  per  tun  and  rewarded  by  a  medal 
for  merit. 

Some  Erbadier  Marcobrunner  and  admirable  Nonnen- 
berger,  both  estimated  at  rather  more  than  two- thirds  of  this 
figure,  were  exhibited  by  Baron  Bossum  of  Erbach  and  Herr 
flerber  of  Eltvflle.  Hochheimer  of  recent  years  was  repre- 
sented by  some  fine  auslese  wines,  and  we  had  Marcobrunner 
'of  1868  at  no  more  than  400/.  the  tun  from  the  cellars  of 
Burgomaster  Hofmann.  Of  Winkler,  a  wine  grown  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Johannisberg,  there  were 
four  exhibitors  exposing  several>arieties,  such  as  Duchsberg, 
Hasensptung,  &c.,  among  wbi^;  1^  1868  vintage  sent  by 
Herr  G.  MMer  obtained  a..mfti^l  fpr  merit. 

Herr  Willelmj  of  Wiejfcadgn  forwarded  no  less  than  50 
ausksen  of  difiS^rent  vmtages  ranigii^g  Irpm  1857  to  1868,  and 
comprisu^  Ho^heimer,  Hatienh^uui^k  Geisenheimer,  and 
Bauentbaler^,  \^th  some  remarkaply ,  choice  Trockenbeer 
auslese  vintage,  from  several  of  the  best  vineyards  of  the 
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Upper  Rhine^  but  which  akhough  in  its  twdfUi  year  had 
not  yet  perfectly  cleared  itself«  Only  one  or  two  fiamples 
of  1868  wine  were  included  ae  the  finer  varietieB  wore  not 
in  sufficient  condition  to  support  a  joamey  Without  eda«- 
siderable  risk.  Nearly  all  the  earlier  years  had  been: to- 
wwded  with  first  prizes  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867, 
and  on  the  present  occasion  the  Vienna  jtiry  assigniad  ribsm 
a  medid  for  progress.  The  racy  flavour  cmb  lodes  far  in 
Bhenish  wines  was  not  entirely  lacking,  although, '  as  with 
several  of  the  ausleien  already  spoken  of>  these  samples  ex^ 
Mbiteda  suiprising  softness  oombmed  unth  a  rioUness  that 
could  scarcely  be  eateelled.  Unfbrtniiately,  howciver,  these 
exertional  qualities  are  produced  at  the  cost  of  the  akvtural 
development  of  the  wine,  the  fermentation  of  rwhieh  being 
checkcKl  by  the  addition  of  sulphur  in  order  Isb^  letaan  the 
saccharine  dement,  much  of  the  flavour  and  raciness  properly 
bdoi^Dg  to  the  best  growths  of  the  Bihine,  as  weli  asdieir 
firagrant  bouquet,  are  sacrificed.  Real  cosnoilMenrs  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  a  grand  mistake  to  encourage  the  growmg 
taste  for  these  luscious  products  in  which  the  sacoharifisrons 
eleitient  predominates  to  the  detriment  of  the  fln«r. vinous 
qualities.  The  preservation  for  any  lengdi  of  time  of  over 
rich'  wines  of  this  descriptioBy  notwithstanding  the  sUUol 
manipulation  by  meaiM  of  which  the  fermentation  is  chedosd, 
is  at  the  best  a  very  doubtftd  matter.  Wines  of  tfaisoha*- 
racter,  moreover,  can  only  be  partaken  of  but  sparingly, 
besides  which  such  little  US  is  drunk  serves  to  cl<^  rs&er 
than  to  refresh  the  palate.  Their  expensive  character  is 
easily  accounted  for  when  it  is  c6nsidered  diat  the  Entire 
growth  of  a  vineyard  suffers  more  or  less  by  the  system 
pursued  of  pickii^  out  all  the  finest  and  over-ripe  grapes. 
It  was  stated  that  the  prices  of  these  wines  ranged  from  16«. 
to  45^.  per  bottle,  the  letter  amount  being  about  SO  per  cent 
beyond  that  demanded  for  Sohloss  Johannisbei^er. 

The  firm  of  Dilthey  Sahl  &  Co.  secured  a  medal  for  merit 
for  their  remarkable  collection  of  Riideshdmer  of  various 
growths  and  vintages  ranging  from  the  medium  qualities  to 
the  very  finest,  and  which  were  quoted  from  as  low  as  3*. 
to  as  high  as  SOs.  per  bottle.  A  ^^ cabinet"  wine  c^  the 
year  1859  proved  remarkably  delicate  with  the  meiest 
suggestion  of  a  faint  tntter  flavour  which  gave  it  mcureover 
a  certain  distinction,  while  a  Btidesheimer  Bottland  of  a 
splendid  golden  colour  and  of  great  lusdousness  had  all  that 
exquisite  subdued  sharp^^s  whidi  distinguishes  the  finer 
auslesen,  combined  with  a  slight  fiinty  taste  evidently 
derived  from  the  soil  where  it  was  grown.     The  finest 
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Rudeaheimer  berg  oomes  from  :the  yjiieyards  borderiAg  the 
Bthme^and  whieh  extending  in  steep  terraces  half-way  up 
the  jBoantain  allow  of  the  gmpes  basJdng  in  the  summer 
BQtk.  The  JSoiiland  yineyards  have  the,  aame  aspect^ 
md  their  teirraoed  stone  walle  when  yiqwed  from  the  riye^ 
oOQvey  the  iifapreasion  of  a  Cyclopean  stair  case.  Some  yqvj 
fair  wixte  came  to  Vienna  from  the  slopes  of  the  Kocbusberg 
iinniediately  opposite  Riidesheim.  Headers  of  Goethe  ivill 
iremember  the  open  air  sermon  he  heard  heroj  and  in  the 
course  of  which  the  preacher  gloiified  God  iu  prgportioa 
to  the  number  of  bottles  of  goocl  wine  he  was  daily  aUe  to 
atow  inside  his  waif^tband  Herr  Bosenstoin  of  Wiesbaden 
was  rewarded  with  a  medal  for  merit  for  ten  picked  samples 
of  Bauenthalcr,  a  wine  grown  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Bheingau,  the  1865  vintage  of  which  secured  the  gold 
medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  finer  qtuiUties  of  these 
wines  were  priced  at  25^,  the  bottle. 

Tourists  will  readily  recall  to  mind  that  portion  of  the 
fihin6»',-a  few  miles  above  Bingeiij  at  which  latter  place  it 
will  b^  reniembered  on  descending  the  river  the  gorge  of 
tbe/.'BJbine  is  entered.  It  is  within  tliL^  limited  territory 
aoine  10  miie^  long  by  about  four  broad  that  all  the  famous 
wines  of  which  we  have  been  apeakbig  arc  produced^  with 
ibeO  single  exception  of  Hochheimcr,  whifli,  although  it 
cornea. from  vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the  Main,  several 
miles  above  ita  confluence  with  the  Khine>  has  supplied  us 
with  'a  generic  name  under  which  we  iudiscriniinately  and 
iijaproperly  olai^s  the  entire  produutiona  of  the  lihine  vinc- 
vards.  Whut  is  called  tbe  Rheingau  comprises  the  district 
both  above  and  below  Eingen,  between  the  Wnlluf  and 
the  Wisper  brootsj  and  it  is  on  the  low  hiUa  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  between  Iludeeheim  and  Eltville  that  all 
the  best  vineyards  are  to  be  found  At  Schierstein  a  little 
higher  up  a  tokrably  good  wine  h  grown,  nmch  of  which 
is  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  vins  mousseux. 

On  the  opposite  bank  some  fair  refd  wines  of  a  Burgundy 
charaoter  are  produced  in  the' vineyards  of  Heidesheim  and 
Ingelheim,  and  samples  of  the  last  named  of  the  vintages 
of  l86d^3iidfL$^  ezhilnted  more  softness  ^jiAJiness^e  than 
is  ordinarily,  meit  with  in  the  red  wines  of  the  Rhine^  Vhich 
are  exposfed  to.  sreat  disadvantages  arising  &om  the  low 
temperature  at  >?Sich  they  are  fermented.  The  bend  which 
the  riTiar  aosumes  at.  the  Rheingau  ia  said  to  have  the 
^ect  of.  concentrating  the  sun's  rays  reflected  from  the  sur- 
face of  the:  water  as  from  a  mirror  upon  the  vine  clad  slopes, 
and  it  is  to  this  ^circumstance  combined  with  the  favourable 
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Batiire  of  the  soil  and  to  the  vineyards  being  com'^letely 
sheltered  from  the  north  winds  by  the  Tannas  range  that 
the  marked  superiority  of  the  wmes  of  the  Rheingau  is 
ordinarily  attributed*  The*  grape  most  extensiyely  cuhi- 
vated  and  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  the  district  is  the 
Biesling  which  hnparts  to  the  Khine  wines  their  marvellous 
bouquet  The  other  varieties  principally  grown  are  the  pink 
colour  Traminer,  the  Elbling,  for  a  long  time  believed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Pedro  Jitnenee  of  the  Jeres  district  until 
the  error  was  exposed  by  Count  Odart,  the  dietingusshed 
French  ampelographist;  the  greeh  Orleans^  and  the  i^ineaa 
noir  or  large  black  Bttrgundy.  The  soil  ocmsiste  of  different 
kinds  of  clay  schist  interiningled  with  quartz,  and  largely 
impregnated  with  iron  imd  occasionally  covered  with  layers 
of  clay,  loam,  or  gravel.  The  vines  are  heavily  manured,  the 
principsd  vineyard  proprietors  keeping  a  considerable  niimb^ 
of  cows  solely  for  this  purpose.  The  annual  produce  of  the 
entire  Rheingau  averages  1,100,000  galkms. 

Within  the  gorge  of  the  Rhine  itself  the  only  wine  of 
particular  repute  produced  is  Assmannshauser  made  from 
the  Pineau  noir  above  mentioned  and  the  one  good  red  wine 
of  l^e  Rhine  district.  There  was  no  lack  of  samples  of  the 
so  called  Burgundy  of  the  Rhine,  but  none  were  eonsidered 
entitled  to  a  medal.  Close  by  Assmannshauser  are  die 
Bodenthaler  vineyards  yielding  with  those  of  Lor<^,  some 
little  distance  beyond,  third  class  wines — the  latter  with  a 
decided  ffout  de  terroir — of  which  samples  of  the  1868  vintage 
Were  tasted  at  Vienna,  and  had  honourable  mention  maae 
of  them.  Still  lower  down  the  stream  is'Bacharach  famous 
in  the  middle  ages  for  its  wine,  held  in  high  &vour  by  the 
Popes,  but  which  retains  none  of  its  ancient  repute  at  Ae 
present  day : 

[^  The  old  rhyme  keeps  running  in  my  brain ; 
At  3acharach  on  the  Rhine, 
At  Hochheim  on  the  Main, 
And  at  Wiirzburg  on  the  Stein, 
Grow  the  three  best  kinds  of  wine.*' 

As. late  even  as  the  I7th  century  Bacharaoh  wine  was  much 
esteemed  in  England,  Howell  in  his  letters  mentioning  that 
the  cunning  Hollander  had  a  trick  of  putting  some  infusion 
into  a  poor  wine  of  Bochelle  to  give  it  a  whiter  tincture  and 
more  sweetness,  so  that  he  might  pass  it  off  in  Engknd  as 
good  Bacharach.  It  has  been  however  suggested'  that  it 
was  rather  to  Bacharach  bemg  the  port  of  shipment  for 
Rhine  wines  generally  than  to  any  particidar  merit  in  the 
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wines  of  the  district  that  the  Bacharach. crte  became  so 
renowned. 

From  the  vineyards  in  the  rear  of  Ehrenbreitatein  came 
samples  of  Kreutzberger,  a  rather  agreeable  red  wine^  and 
from  those  of  the  yalley  of  the  Ahr  which  falls  into  the 
Kline  near  Sinsdg  midway  between  Coblenz  and  Bonn 
came  j^everal  dark  red  wines  such  as  Walporzbeimer,  Ahr- 
Ueichert^  Ahrweilerer,  and  Bodendorfer  fine  enough  in 
colour,  but  all  more  remarkable  for  their  astringent  flavour 
than  for  any  refined  vmous  quality,  while  from  Linz  on  the 
opposite  bank  a  ci^tal  specimen  was  sent  of  a  red  wine  called 
I)i^tenberger,  thought  worthy  of  a  medal  for  merit. 

Of  the  wines  produced  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Khine^ 
above  Mayence^  some  fisivourable  specimens  of  Nachenheimer^ 
including  one  of  particularly  marked  charactar^  were  exposed 
by  Herr  Kraetzer,  who  recdved  a  medal  for  progress^  while 
for  a  6oliectk>n  of  BodenheSmer  of  various  vintages^  exhibited 
by  Herr  Dolles^  a  medal  for  merit  was  awarded.  Of  the 
weU-known  Liebfraueiimilch,  a  Biesling  wine  with  a  toler^ 
able  bouquet,  from  the  vineyards  adjoining  the  Liebfnkueu 
Kirche,  near  Worms,  and  which  owes,  its  reputation  rather 
to  the  singularity  of  its  name  than  to  any  inherent  qualities  of 
its  own,  the  best  samples  were  sent  by  Herr  Valkenberg, 
who  had  a  medal  for  merit  allotted  to  him.  Honourable 
mention  was  made  of  an  excellent  Guntersblumer  auslese 
Biesling  exhibited  by  Herr  Hartmann.  There  was  neither 
Niersteiner  nor  Laubenheimer  calling  for  remark,  but  a  fine 
Herrenberger  Riesling  of  1870  exposed  by  Dr.  Forster, 
had  the  honour  of  bein^  classed  in  the'first  rank ;  a  medal 
for  merit  being  given  to  Herr  Stephan  for  a  Hesslocher  of 
refined  flavour  of  the  year  before. 

There  are  no  purer  nor  better  made  white  wines  in  the 
world  than  the  finer  growths  of  the  Khine,  which,  excepting 
in  the  case  of  the  sweet  ausleseriy  are  always  perfectly  fer- 
mented, but  unfortunately  their  higher  qualities  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  perfect  ripening  of  the  grapes,  which,  as 
may  be  supposed  in  so  northern  a  latitude,  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  uncertainty.  During  the  last  20  years  there 
have  been  seven  good,  nine  bad,  and  four  medium  vintages 
of  Ehine  wines.  The  good  years  included  1857,  '68,  '59, 
'61,  '62,  '66,  and  '68  ;  whereas  the  bad  comprised  1856,  '60, 
'63,  '64,  '66,  '67,  '69,  '71,  '72.  As  when  the  vintage  is  good 
the  wine  growers  have  to  recoup  themselves  their  losses  in 
bad  years,  when  the  wine,  exceedingly  acid,  fetches  a  mere 
per-ceptage  of  its  ordinary  price,  and  as,  moreover,  Rhine 
wines  require  several  years  to  mature  themselves,  during 
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which  interval  thej  are  &e  object  of  unceasing  attention,  it 
naturallj  follows  that  the  normal  price  of  the  best  Bhenirii 
growths  tnleshighy  ftir  higher  indeed  in  proportion 'than  the 
premiers  tr^9  of  the  M(6dooieotinnAmL  Again^  nkere  ^r^vrty 
alone  In  the  case  of  I^W  svMridr  growtht  'eaiises  th^ae  to 
attain  a^fantastk)  fignr^;.  A  half  butt  of  :^ii3ibeig«r  of  the 
Tfattt^e  of  18401  has  reatbed  ad  nradh  as  dj820  torinr  by 
attotion^  or  at  the  iifijte^iidarry  6001  the  ^flO^bpttlel^^^i^ 
k»  first  wholetttfepriee-T  ),     :•:.  h       • 

rw^ith  Vegard  to^  the  uiferio^  giK>^hg  it  ha»  be«n  the  feshioti 
of  lateyeaw  to  more  thto  repair  an^  d^ian^f,  of 'whicb 
nature  may  have  beeA  the  cause,  by  aid;4rf  the? w^ll  known 
process  of  I>;  Ghill  for  qumtuplfaig  the  prQdtwe  of  avinftage. 
A  Oblogne  newsp^iper  was  thefir^vto'eisJdt^attentiDn  to  Ae 
circtttcistance^'  Ib  the  following  terms^:*-^ 

*^  In  the  (Kstrict  of  Neuwied  thdigs  faav«  cone  to  &  sOrry 
paes  indeed.  The  evil  has  been  imported  by  wine  dealers 
from -abroad,  who  eome  in  numbers  every  liutunm, '  and, 
wb^her  the  vintage  promises ^ell  or  ffl,  buy  u^  the  growing 
grafpes,  and  make  from  them  five  or  mx  limes  the  quantity 
of  wifle  which  the  press  of  an  honest  vintner  would  producei^ 
Hie  reader  will'  ask^  how  is  that  possible?  Here  is  the  exM 
planation*  :  :  ^ 

■**Dui4ng  the  vintage,  at  n^kt^  when  the  moon  haggone 
down,'botrt8  glide  over  the  Rhine  freighted  -  with/  a  soapy 
substance  manufactured  from  potatoes,  and  oalled  by  m 
owners  sugar.  This  stuff  is  thrown  into  the  vateoontataing 
the  mu6t^  water  is  introduciDd  from  pomps  and  wteUs^  o^ 
in-  case'  of  need,  from  Father  Bhhie  himself.  Whcni  the 
brewage^  has  fermented  sufficiently,  it  is  strained  and  IsiA 
away.  The  lees  are  similarly  treated  three,  four  or  five 
times  over.  When  the  dregs  areso  exhausted  that-further 
i:iatuml  ^imentatioii  has  become  impossible,  chemical  fer^ 
mentsi  and  artificial  heat  are  applied.  This  cooldng,  oi^ 
stewing>i8  ^ntinued  often  until  midwinter,  pixMliicing  wines 
of  every  deiscription  for  the  consumption  of  every  class.  The 
lioble  flitid  is  sent  away  by  land  and  water  to  its  places  of 
destination ;  atld  the  de4ets  are  seen  no  more  tmtft  the  neKt 
vintage  season^  Their  business  lies  in  the  most  distant  pati»' 
to  which  the  beverage  can  be  carried,  where,  of  course,  there^ 
18  no  elid  to  their  praises  of  its  purity,  ks  sources,  and  of  th« 
rustic  simplicity  of  its  producers.  * 

'*The^  example  thus  set  by  strangers  has  been  only  too 
closely  followed  at  home.  The  nuisance  is  la^ly  on  the  In-' 
crease,  and  the  honest*  vintner  is  the  greatest  sufferer.  He. 
rarely  succeeds  in  selling  his  entire  vintage  at  once,  partly 
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because  the*  quJaatiHy  of  grapes'  reqmred  by  ihess  manufac- 
turers IB  oanstaotly  dimimshmg^  and  partly  because  the 
practices  described  have  driyen  away  desiraUe  purchase 
mm  the  localities.  The  ^  Gallizatiou '  of  wine:  benefits 
none  but  the  professional  adulterators^  and  the  poorest .  class 
of  small  growers,  wha  are  indebted  to  k  for  a  sure  madi^et 
for  llieir  small*  and  infericH^  orops-  .  Some  grapes  are  st31 
required  for.  ifae^  fabrication  of  wine,  aUiough  an  infinitely 
small  quantity  is' siiffieient." 

In  fsUce  6f  All  these  &ct8  a  tomist  wit^  no  more  ez^ 
perience  o£  Afaine  wines  than  that  gained  fioaL.Oermaii 
hoteb,  whez<e/ with  occasional  exceptions,  the  qualities  are 
ordinturily  of  the  lowest,  and  wh6re')eTen  the  labels  •  on  ibe 
bottles  rarely  indicate  the  real  name  of  the  wine  he  is  dtitk- 
ing,  may  make  up  his' mind  ihat  be  knows  nothing  whate¥er 
of  the  mier  vinotts  growtiis  of  the  nenowned  Bheingau. 

.    IL-^MofeUe  and  other  German  Wines,  , 

The  wines  of  the  Mos^e  exhibited  at  Vienna  though 
<'  innocent ''  enough,  according  to  the  popular  German 
definition  of  them,  were  certainly  sixperior  to  the  pale,  dmt, 
feeble,  and  more  or  less  acidulous  growths  that  figure  on 
the  hetrten  of  German  hotels  under  the  head  of  '^  MoseL>wein/' 
Instead  of  common  tisch-wein  of  the  Bhine  and  the  Palatinate 
labdled  Braunebeiger  and  Fisporter,  we  had  the  wines 
diemselves,  tod  in  their  best  conation.  .  All  oi  them,  of 
course,  were  young,  for  they  lack  the  robustness  of  thdr 
brethren  of  the  Bhine,  and  in  no  single  instance  had  an 
attempt  been  made  to  prolong  their  vitality  with  adveiititious 
alcdhoL  K  th^  wanted  character  and  softness  and  all  the 
higher  vinous  qualities  which  result  from  age,  and  thmlr 
bouquet  was  oftener  artificial  than  natural,  they  were  at  any 
rate  Hght  and  delicate,  and  possessed  a  fresh  and  at  times 
even  a  decided  flavour,  rendering  them  highly  palatable. 

There  were  several  collections  more  or  less  complete  of 
these  wines  fisrwarded  from  Treves,  and  in  one  or  the  Oitfaer 
were  to  be  found  samples  of  all  the  good  varieties,  including 
the  red  wines  produced  principally  along  the  lower  Moselle, 
and  one  'or>  two  of  which  were  excellent,  besides*  the  more 
noted  growths  of  the  Saar  valley.  Thus  we  had  ihe  weU- 
known  Fisporter,  Grimhauser,  and  Brauneberger  at  their 
best,  for  which  Herr  Bichter  obtained  a  medal ;  next  Ghr^ch^ 
Zeltii]^er,  and  the  Bemcastle  wine,  known  locally  as  ^*the 
doctor,"  all  three  of  such  excellent  quality  as  to  secure  a 
couple  of  medals  to  their  exhibitors ;  also  the  products  of 
the  vineyards  of  Unsberg,  Aalfang,  Muhlrecherberg,  Miin- 
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chenroth)  and  Landfurberg  in  ihe  neighbourhood  of  TraJbadi 
and  Traben  which  carried  off  three  medals  between  them. 
For  the  wines  of  the  lower  Moselle  die  best  of  which  are 
produced  at  Winningen  another  medal  was  given,  and  Herr 
Mohr  of  Treves,  for  the  general  excelleiice  of  his  collection, 
had  a  medal  for  progress  awarded  him ;  medals  of  the  same 
class  w€|^e  given  to  Count  Kesselstadt  for  several  samples  of 
Pisporter  and  an  especially  racy  Jose&hofH^,  and  to  Herr 
Baulwitz  for  a  remarkably  fine  Scharzhofberger,  the  two 
last-named  from  the  Saar  valley,  and,  with  Wiltingener  and 
Ober  Emmeler,  the  only  growths  of  mark  which  it  produces. 
For  samples  of  the  Saar  wines  generally  Herr  GK>rtz  of 
Saarburg  obtfuned  a  medal 

The  wine  growers  of  the  Nahe  valley  contributed  some 
common  table  specimens  of  their  products  including  a  brisk 
Itzsteiner,  with  a  decided  though  by  no  means  unpleasant 
flinty  taste,  some  excellent  Schlossberger,  and  several  varieties 
of  their  justly  prized  Scharlachberger,  a  wine  usually  pro- 
duced from  the  Orleans  grape,  but  the  best  sample  of  which 
was  from  the  Riesling  variety  and  was  very  highlv  com- 
mended for  its  great  character  and  delicacy.  This  wine 
even  when  purchased  in  cask  commanded  as  much  as 
between  four  and  five  shillings  the  bottle.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing  there  were  ha&  a  score  of  Nahe  wines  the 
names  of  which  are  rarely  heard  outside  the  district,  such 
as  Kausenberger,  Norheimer,  Monzingener,  Ebemburger, 
Bosenheimer,  &c,  wines  without  delicacy  and  with  an 
unmistakable  flavour  of  the  flinty  soil  whence  they  come, 
but  all  of  them  fresh  tasting.  Merely  a  single  medal  for 
merit  was  given  for  still  Nahe  wines,  and  that  to  Herr 
Soherr  of  Bingen. 

The  species  of  grape  cultivated  in  the  Moselle  vinejrards, 
the  steep  slopes  of  which  have  all  a  more  or  less  southern 
aspect,  are  merely  three,  the  Sibling,  the  Riesling  and  the 
Pineau  noir,  the  latter,  as  already  observed,  the  prevailing 
grape  in  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy  and  the  one  from  which 
the  red  wine  of  the  lower  Moselle  is  exclusively  made. 

The  vintage  growths  of  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  where 
the  closed  and  open  low  training  of  the  vine  is  a  kind  of 
tradition,  were  favourably  represented  at  Vienna  by  some 
very  fine  "  auslesen" — Deidesheimers  and  Forsters^-distin- 
guished,  spite  of  their  almost  too  luscious  character,  by 
remarkable  fullness  of  flavour  and  fragrance  of  perfume. 
The  exhibitor  of  these  samples,  ten  in  number,  and  nearly 
every  one  of  them  with  a  distinctive  character  of  its  own, 
was  Herr  Jordan  of  Deidesheim.     The  most  syrupy  of  all 
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was  the  Deideeheimer  Eirchenstiick  of  1869,  a  gorgeous 
golden  coloured  wine  of  such  excessive  richness  that  to  sip 
it  was  sufficient  Considering  its  age  and  the  prices  demanded 
for  Bhine  auslesen,  which  this  wine  certainly  equalled^  the 
latter  could  scarcely  be  considered  dear  at  the  sum  demanded, 
namely,  1501  the  hogshead,  equivalent  to  lOs.  the  bottle. 
The  same  wine  of  1862  was  equally  soft  and  seductive,  with 
the  advantMe  of  lacking  the  excessive  richness  of  the  elder 
type.^  A  Deidesheimer  Grin  of  1868  proved  singularly 
fine  and  delicate,  and  a  Deidesheimer  Eieselberg  of  1870 
although  a  little  sweet  was  distii^uished  by  its  fresh 
delicious  flavour.  Most  of  th^se  wmes  assimilated  in  a 
measure  to  the  finest  Haut  Sautemes,  still  they  possessed 
very  distinct  qualities  of  their  own.  Moreover  with  one  or 
two  exceptions  they  were  hardly  to  be  classed  as  mere  vins 
de  liqtuur.  One  specimen  in  particular,  a  Forster  auslese  of 
the  year  1865,  was  a  remarkably  delicate  dry  wine  with  a 
tender  tonical  fiavour  tliat  was  especially  captivating.  A 
medal  for  progress  was  given  without  hesitation  to  the 
exhibitor  of  these  wines,  which  are  entitled  to  rank  with  the 
finest  Khine  growths,  more  particularly  when  we  learn  that 
their ;  superior  quality  is  mainly  due  to  excessive  care  and 
labour  on  the  part  of  the  vine  dressers,  who  to  compensate 
for  the  natural  deficiencies  of  the  soil  constantly  replenish  it 
by  basaltic  earth  and  perform  the  entire  labour  of  the  vine- 
yards with  their  hands  like  the  vinedressers  in  the  terraced 
vineyards  on  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Khine,  scorning 
ploughs  and  such  like  mechanical  appliances. 

In  the  Palatinate,  which  yields  about  a  tenth  of  the  entire 
wine  produce  of  Germany,  it  ^s  the  practice  to  make  the 
wine  from  a  mixture  of  several  sorts  of  grapes.  Thus  the 
Traminer  is  largely  employed  because  it  gives  smoothness 
and  body,  the  Chasselas  being  used  to  impart  sweetness,  and 
the  Biesling  for  its  perfume  and  the  keeping  powers  it  gives 
to  the  wine. 

Bavaria  also  contributed  some  excellent  samples  of  Stein 
and  Leisten  wine  from  the  Hof  Kellerei  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria  in  the  castle  of  Wiirzburg,  the  combined  flavour, 
fullness,  and  delicacy  of  which  indicated  the  great  progress 
that  had  been  made  of  late  years  with  regard  to  these  wines. 
The  so-called  **  Holy  Ghost  wine,"  and  which  was  originally 
the  only  Stein  wine  sold  in  the  squat  bocksbeutel,  now 
extensively  used  to  palm  off  inferior  growths  as  genuine 
Stein,  was  not  represented  at  Vienna.  One  of  the  most 
noticeable  of  the  Bavarian  wines  was  a  Hohenlohe-Langen- 
berger,  a  white  wine  of  the  comet  year,  1811,  which  although 
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wantiag  in  <)haracter  proved  reumrkably  well  preserTed; 
whereae  an  Erienbacher  of  the  same  year,  a  red  wine  of  1^ 
Odenwald  which  chanced  to  be  uncorked  at  tiie  iame 
moment^  was  found  to  have  loet  all  its  colour  and  ahnoeit  ail 
its  flavour. 

From  Baden  came  samples  of  Maikp&fler-HaBingetberg 
one  of  the  rare  centenarian  wines  of  ^  eschibitionr^ving 
attained  the  ripe  dkl  age  of  107  years^and  one-moveoves 
which  had  suffikaently*  preserved  its  vinous  character^ withojot 
adventitious  aid  as  to  merit  the  medal  which  ww  awarded 
for  it  to  Blankenhom  and  Co.  of  MtUlheim^  It  was  stated 
that  new  wines  of  the  same  type  ordinarily  contain  nxy  moi^ 
than  12  degrees  of  absolute  idcohol^  equal  to  21  degrees  of 
proof  spirit.  The  peculiarity  of  Markgrafler  is*  it«  bejbg 
madeirom  the  Cbnsselas  grape^  which  highly  esteemed  as  it 
is  for  eating  rarely  produces  good  wine.  The  same  firm 
exhibited  an  Ihringen  auslese  from  the  vineyards  at  the  'foot 
of  the  Eaiserstiihl^  in  the  Black  Forest,  with  a  rick  bouquet 
and  a  refined  high  flavoury  still  with  a  tendency  to  sweetaless. 
The  red  Afienthaler  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baden 
e:jthibited  no  special  character.  A  sample  of  186S  vin^tage 
made  *&om  grapes  separated  from  the  stalks  before  befaig 
pressed  proved  a  remarkable  failure^  and  some  wine  of  theJ 
following  year,  quoted,  however,  at  merely  half  a  florin  per 
bottle,  seemed  almost  as  poor  in  character.  For  a  Glevenei^ 
of  1869,  a  neat  pleasant  wine  but  singularly  spirituous,  and 
some  samples  of  Kliugelberger  Baron  von  Zorn  obtained  a 
medal  for  merit.  Six  medals  in  all  were  awarded  f(H:  Badei^ 
wines,  a  similar  number  of  exhibitors  from  the  Grand  Duchy 
being  accorded  honourable  mention. 

From  the  vineyards  lying  between  Heidelberg  and  Zwin- 
genberg  along  the  western  slopes  of  the  Odenwald,  the 
richly  wooded  character  of  which  renders  it  one  of  the  most 
beautifiil  in  all  Germany,  came  the  locally  celebrated  wines' 
of  the  Bergstrasse,  the  best  of  which,  Hubberger>  is  grown^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Weinheim.  Of  these  wines,  which 
resemble  in  character  some  of  the  inferior  growths  of  the 
Bhine,  and  the  fame  of  which  could  hardly  have  previotidy 
travelled  far  beyond  the  picturesque  region  of  their  native 
Odenwald,  there  was  a  collective  exhibition  by  the  vine 
growers  of  the  district,  two  of  whom  were  recompensed  with 
medals  for  merit  for  the  superior  character  of  the  samples 
of  Kirchberger  and  Hemsberger  they  had  contributed.  -It  was 
with  a  white  wine  of  the  neighbouring  Odenwald,  that  in 
bygone  times  the  huge  Heidelbei^  tun,  holding  its  two  and 
thirty  thousand  gallons^  was  accustomed  to  be  hlled.     Wiir- 
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temberg  ex[h£tiited  samples  "&Otai  iSke  RieeUog»  CELevei^Tj 
and]  TroUiuger  i^cieB  of  grapes^  the  former  occasionaUy 
lelber  harsn^  still  at  times  with<  a »  very  fine  bouquet,  while 
the  TroUinger  wait  even  inftrior  io  the*  German  i^d  wm^ 
generally.       - 

.  ^^nie-'vnnea  of  tbe  recently  conquclred  provinbes  of  Alsace 
and<Iion*akid  nwturaUy  attracted  moire  than  oidinary  atten- 
tioDw '  '!Ilie>  sasQideB  w€a?e  num^oiiisy  but  enmply  a  few  exU-* 
bited  ally  (^ettal  chametev.  ISieirpniicipal  merit  is  that 
spite  of  iheit  cnrdmary  indifibrent  quality  they  wiUv  keep  foe 
aFleast>a  genenition.  Certain  of  them  made  £romthe  Bies-. 
lid^  ^ape  will  carry  tlif^ir  30  years  as  jauntily  as  thoi^hthey 
were  metely  three^  retf^ining  moreover  their  strongs  pierrerk 
yimlflavour  ad  in  their  most  juvenile  days*  The  cDll^ions  ex-' 
hibited  by  the  communes  of  Bappoltswailer  and  Beichenweyar 
were  ^e  most  important,  and  had  medals  fot^  progces6«awamed 
them.  AU  the  speqim^nsy  red  as  well  as  white,  aaaimilated 
&r'more  to  tibe  German  than  the  French  type,  ai)d.as  a  rule 
they  were  estimated  beyond  their  deserts  owing  to  a  certain 
sympatbetio  feeling  on  the  part  of  both  die  French  and 
German- jurors  wliksh  was  easily  miderstood.  With  the  first 
it  was,  as  it  were,  **  Adieu  P  or  at  any  rate  ^*  Aii  revoir  1'' 
with  tiie  others  ^  Willkonmien  T  Impartial  judges  hawevs^ 
arrived  at  the  oonclusion  that  considerable  improvementsr  jn 
viticulture  are  necessary  before  the  provinces  in  question 
will  occupy  that  ratnk  among  tbe  wine  producing  districts  of 
Europe,  to  which,-  cEmate,  soil,  and  a  favourable  aspect  tor 
the  development  of  the  vine  and  itslfruit  entitle  them. 

Of  the  Eappoltsweilcr  wines  the  best  were  white  varieties 
— Huhneweyers  and  Osterbergers  and  ^notably  a  fine  Zah- 
nacker — ^red  wines  being  rare  and  generally  inferior  in  Alsace; 
The  few  samples  of  mark  firom  Beichenweyer  comprised  an 
excellent  Schonberg  Biesling,  a  St.  Hippolyte,  some  fidr 
Bc^lenheimers  and  MitUeweyers,  all  of  them  white  wines, 
and  both  red  and  white  ^owths  from  the  Eaiserberg  and 
Kientsdieim,  several  of  the  former  being  remariutUy  good, 
having  less  of  the  harsh  flavour  common  to  both  red' and 
white  varidies,  from  allowing  the  must  to  ferment  too  long 
on  the  skins  of  the  grape^  Other  red  wines  of  poorer  qualities 
came  from  Anunerschwir^  Walbach,  and  Qlweiler,  the  remain- 
ing white  ones  of  any  charlicter  coming  from  Wolxheiib, 
Bergholt-2^11,  Sultzmalt,  and  Guebweiler,  the  last  sehding 
samples  of  its  Oberlin^r,  and  its  famous  Eiitterle,  while 
Colmar  contributed  its  Eissib^  and  Ttirkheim  an  admiroUe 
wine  with  high  flavoiur  and  perceptible  bouquet.  There  were 
numerous  samples  from  the  Tokay  grape,  several  Muscats, 
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and  eome  Malmsey  and  ^'  strohwein  **  from  Beblenheim,  the 
more  famous  straw  wines  of  Colmar  and  other  districts  enjoy- 
ing a  reputation  for  these  vms  de  liqueur  being  unrepresentecL 
Beycmd  the  couple  of  medals  for  progress  ah^y  mentioned^ 
ten  medals  for  merit  were  given  to  Alsace  and  Lomdne  wines, 
which  received  moreover  honourable  menticm  in  eight  instances. 
The  principal  vines  cultivated  in  Alsace  are  Sie  Kieeling, 
the  Traminer^  and  the  Elbling^  but  the  system  of  training 
is  one  scarcely  adapted  to  the  climate^  as  it  admits  of  many 
of  the  grapes  growing  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
ground^  the  consequence  being  that  they  ripen  with  diffi- 
culty and  are  often  watery,  acid,  and  flavourless.  Before  the 
annexation  the  Alsace  wines,  the  price  of  which  in  loco 
ranges  from' two  to  three  francs  the  gallon,  used  to  be  largely 
exported  to  Switzerland 

Beyond  some  '^  moussirender-wein "  made  up  at  Magde- 
burg, the  only  wine  which  Prussia  proper  sent  to  Vienna 
was  of  that  fieunous  Griinebei^er  growth  which  for  a  long 
period  was  the  butt  of  the  smidl  wits  of  Berlin ;  but  which 
had  so  far  improved  in  quality  of  late  years  as  to  have  been 
found .  deserving  of  a  medal  for  merit  at  Vienna,  awarded 
to  Herr  Raven6  for  the  samples  of  Theresienberger  of  1868 
exhibited  by  him.  This  wine  comes  from  Prussian  Silesia, 
and  is  grown  just  within  the  52"^  of  north  latitude,  the  most 
northern  point,  contributing  wine  of  its  own  production  to 
the  Vienna  Exhibition.  The  same  district  also  sent  some 
samples  of  sparkling  wine.  The  Griineberg  vineyards  yield 
about  160,000  gallons  of  wine  yearly. 

I  am  happy  to  chronicle  that  only  one  exhibitor  of  wines 
from  Hamburg  obtained  a  medal,  and  further  that  this  was 
for  a  genuine  wine  exposed  under  its  true  name.  On  the 
other  hand  a  Wurzburg  exhibitor  of  an  imitation  wbe,  was  I 
r^ret  to  say,  considered  deserving  of  honourable  mention. 

The  alcoholic  strength  of  the  principal  German  wines 
ranges  between  15^  and  25°  of  proof  spirit.  The  grand 
wines  of  the  Bheingau  conmionly  contain  from  20^  to  22^; 
but  in  exceptional  instances  as  many  as  25%  the  red  varieties 
indicating  about  20^  Some  of  the  Moselle  wines  contain  as 
few  as  17s  while  the  robuster  varieties  show  as  many  as 
22^.  The  best  of  the  Saar  valley  wines  average  from  20°  to 
21°,  the  finer  Bavarian  growths  ranging  from  21°  to  25S 
The  Baden  wines,  both  r^  and  white,  twe  the  wider  range 
of  from  17^  to  22° ;  while  as  regards  those  of  Wurtemberg 
some  of  the  white  varieties  contain  as  little  as  15  per  cent, 
and  others  as  much  as  25,  the  red  averaging  merely  18  per 
cent,  of  proof  spirit. 
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lII.—;-Sparklinff  Rhine^  Moselle^  and  other  Wines. 

^he  ^parkling  wines  from  sSl  .parts  of  Germany^  including 
the  Bhme  and  the  Moselle^  the  Nahe  valley,  Bavaria,  Wiir- 
temberg,  Saxony^  Hesse-Nassau,  Alsace,  &c.,  were  exceed- 
ingly numerous  and  iar  more  difficult  to  assign  proper  rank 
to  than  the  still  varieties.  Many  of  them  showed  that 
marked  progress  had  been  made  by  the  manufacturers  .of 
these  wines  of  recent  years.  If  the  lightness  and  delicacy 
of  flavour  of  the  finer  Champagne  brands  were  in  a  great 
measure  missing,  the  J>etter  varieties  had  the  merit  of  retain- 
ing their  own  distinct  individualities,  instead  of  bein^  as 
they  too  often  formerly  were  poor  imitations  q£  a  wine  which 
in  its  highest  qualities  they  can  scarcely  hope  successfully 
to  emulate.  The  artificially  scented  Moselle  wines  were  as 
usual  the  lightest  of  all,  still  the  samples  from  the  Rhine, 
witb  .their  rich,  natural  perfume  and''alt(^6ther  of  a  higher 
character  were  much  less  heavy  thai£  those  froni  other  dis- 
tricts. The  specimens  which  secured  medals  for  progress 
were  exhibited  by  Herr  Krote  of  Coblenz,  Lauteren  and 
Son  of  Mayence^  the  Hochheim  [Association,  and  Herr 
Miiller  of  Eltville^  the  latter  of  whom  exposed  numerous 
varieties,  the  highest  priced  of  which  was  a  Blume  von 
Johannisberg  at  60«.  the  dozen.  The  wines  of  Dietrich  and 
Ewald,  who  obtained  a  medal,  for  merit,  ranged  from  36^.  to 
48^.,  the  cheapest  of  all  being  sparkling  Hocks,  Schiersteiners, 
and  Moselles  at  a  oouple  of  shillings  the  bottle.  The  best 
Bavarian  effervescing  wines  came  from  Wiirzburg,  and 
were  fbun^  of  such  a  superior  character  that  a  medal  for 
pn^ress  was  given  to  their  exhibitor^  Herr  Siligmuller ;  the 
beet  Wurtembei^  samples  were  from  Esslingen,  the  best 
Moselles  firom  Treves  and  Coblenz.  Stock  and  Sons  sent 
the  most  satis&ctory  collection  of  the  sparkling  wines  of 
the  Nahe  valley,  and  Herr  Hatterer  of  Berbheim  the  best 
gpecimensof  those  of  Alsace.  Silesian  Griineberg  also  con- 
tributed some  samples  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  all  five 
medals  for  progress,  and  twice  that  number  f<Hr  merit,  were 
distributed  among  exhibitors  of  German  sparkling  wines,  none 
of  the  red  varieties  of  which  were  deserving  of  recognition. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  production  of  these  wines  has 
about  doubled,  and  \a  still  steadily  on  the  increase.  At  the 
present  time  it  forms  a  grand  total  of  upwards  of  a  couple  of 
millions  of  bottles  annually,  three-fourths  of  which  are  ex- 
ported, principally  to  Eng^d. 

The  eultivalion  of  the  vine  is  distributed  over  the  follow- 
ing states  of  the  Geiinan  Empire,  the  vineyard  area  of  which 
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has  been  extracted  from  the  latest  available  official  and  other 
documents.  The  estimated  production  has  been  based  in 
eyery  instiuice  uj^on  an  average  of  several  years^  including 
the  most  recent  for  which  returns  have  been  published. 


^: 

y ineyBrd  area 
iaaoref. 

•ore  la 
galloDS. 

Total  ihroduce 
ingaiians. 

Prn«da— The  Bhein^u 

„         The   remainder    of 

NAasaa. 
„         Around  and    below 
Coblenr,  including 
theAklTsUey. 
„        The  Upiper  Moselle 
„         The  Lower  Mloselle 
„         The  Saar  and  Nahe 

,,        SUeaJa,  &o.- 
HcBse-          -           -          . 
Bavaria.-^The  Palatinate      - 

„        Ftancoaia  and  3aalna 
Baden            -         —           r 
Wurtemburg  -           -           - 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  " 

5^24 
8,00« 

10,290 

9/125 
5,548 
5,844 

14418 

49,185 

26,258 

28,289 

60/)01      . 

54,862 

72,424 

204-8 
i97-9 

*  222*8 

-75-3 
124*6 
120-2 
188-5 
828*8 
120-8 
879-6 

1,108/177 
612,784 

6,881,800 

l,li29,624 
6,138,126 
8,156,809 
8,779,600 

1^441,222. 
9,627,981 

27,496,461 

Total 

8d5/)64 

768,17,204 

On  comparing  the  above  table  with  the  one  on  p.  265  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  entire  annual  wine  production  of  the 
German  Empire  amounts  to  only  one-fifteenth  of  an  oVerage 
vintage  in  France^  and  to  little  more  than  one^ourth  of  laat 
yearns  yield  firom  ^e  department  of  the  H&ault  alona  The 
recently  annexed  provinces  of  Aliace  and  Lorraine  supply 
moreover  upwards  of  one-third  of  the  total  produce.  Dunng 
the  year  1870  Germany  imported  8,341,664  gallons  of  wine, 
and  exported  only  4,014,563  gallons.  Still  this,  combined 
with  its  then  annual  production,  averaging  about  50  millions 
c^gftQons,  only  allowed  for  the  consumption  of  about  a  gallon 
and  a  quarter  by  each  head  of  the  population. 

At  Vienna  there  were  256  exhibitors  of  wine  &om  Ger- 
many, contributing  amongst  them  618  samples  of  white,  78 
of  red,  and  181  of  sliding  wines,  or  827  specimens  in  aU. 
Of  these/ 21  exhibitors  received  medals  for  pro^eer,of 
which  eight  were  ^ven  for  Bhine  and  MJoeelle  wmesyaned 
65  medals  for  merits  29  of  which  were  for  Rhine  and  Moselle 
wines,  wlule  71  had  honourable  maition  made  of  their<  sam- 
ples. In  proportion  to  the  number  of  white  wines  exhibited, 
remarkably  few  were  found  positively  bad  in  qiialityr  in 
comparison  with  those  of  othar  countries. 
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The  Wines  op  Switzeblakd. 

Switze;rlaiid^  enyiroaed  as  it  is^  by  three  sucjbt  celebrated 
wine  produoiBg  countriefl  aa  JisHv,  Germany,  and  Fra4c^, 
aifid  diatroBtfol  it  would  aeem  o/;her  own  capabilites  in 
a  rimilar  direction^  «ent  n^rely  a  ie.w  samples  of  her  wines 
to  Vienna,  and  these  unfortunately  ?iot  her  best.  Of  fifteen 
exhibitors  contributing  forty-seven,  specimens  nine  were  from 
the  canton  of  Thurgap,  the  wines  of  wHch  occupy  simply 
the  third  rmk.  The  exoellsnt  red  wines  of  Neuchatel^M^ 
the  white  wines  of  the  Vaud,  the  best  which  Switzerland 
produees,  were  represented  by  a  singlo  exhibitor  each.  Three 
.other  eidiibitors. belonged  to  the  Yalais^  and  the  remaining 
one  to  Ticino.  There  were  no  specimens  either .  from  ibe 
BhiHe  or  Lake  Leman,  not  a  sample  of  Yyome,  or.of  the 
so  called  '*  wine  of  bk>od/'  of  which  the  guide  books  speak^ 
and  repeated  to  00910  firom  vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bfitole,  and  on  the  site  of  some  desperate  ^tru^le  for  freedom 
which  has  its  ^aoe  in  the  anntds  of  Swiss  in^^epde^ce^ 

The  sample  which  met  with  most  approval  ww -a  Vaud 
white  wine,  delicate,  spirituous,  and  aromatic  and.  only 
slightly  acidulous,  termed  La  C6te>  vintage  1870,  an4  which 
came  from  Loys  Ch&telanat  in  Perroy  2.700  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  medal  for  merit  Some 
red  ajid  wluteThurgau  wine  of  the  years  1865  and  1868 
exhibited  by  Orlandi  of  Mammertshofen,  and  all  the  samples 
o£  which  were  classed  1,  received  a  medal  foy  progress. 
The  excellent  conditicm  of  these  wines  proved  that  they  had 
been  weU  made  and  subjected  to  judicious  after  treatment 
in  the  cellar,  which  was  by  no  means  the.  case  with  several 
of  the  Valaifl  samples,  wmch  were  not  merely  cloudy  but 
had  ftdlsf^eeable  odonr.  Four  othei;  Thinrgau  exhibitors 
obtained  medals  for  merit,  three  for  red  winea  from  the  blue 
Cleves  grape  and  one  for  white,  and  all  of  1865  and  1868 
vintages;  while  honourable  mention  was  made  of  some  red 
Karthauser  and  Hallimer  of  the  year  1870,  as  well  as  of 
three  other  red  wines,  one  of  the  vintage  of  1834  from 
Frauenfeld,  all  belonging  to  the  same  canton.  If  the  ex- 
hibitors and  samples  were  relatively  few  the  proportion  of 
rewards  they  received  was  large,  comprising  as  these  did  on 
the  whole  one  medal  for  progress,  five  medals  for  merit, 
and  honourable  mention  in  seven  instances. 

One  drawback  of  the  Swiss  red  wines  is  their  deficiency 
of  tannin  compared  with  those  of  more  southern  countries, 
and  although  led  wines  can  be  excellent  enough  without  the 
presence  of  this  acid,  which  is  a  continual  cause  of  change 
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with  many  wines,  any  deficiency  interferes  materially  with 
their  keeping  powers.  If  ^a  wine  with  plenty  of  tannin 
requires  time  to  develop  all  its  higher  qualities,  this  dis- 
advantage is  certainly  compensated  for  by  its  retaining  them 
in  perfection  for  the  greatest  possible  length  of  time.  The 
alcoholic  strength  of  the  Swiss  wines  ranges  fix)m  as  low  as 
10  to  as  high  as  25  per  cent,  of  ^roof  spirit. 

Respecting  the  wines  of  Switzerland  one  of  my  Vienna 
colleagues,  TIerr  Adolp  Ott,  <tf  Berne,  writes  to  me  as  follows : 
'^**  The  best  red  wines  come  from  the  canton  of  Neuch^tel, 
and  the  CortaiUod  and  the  Faverge  of  a  ruby  colour  and 
Burgundy  like  flavour  occupy  the  first  rank;   after  these 
may  be  placed  the  wines  of  Boudry,  Concise,  and  Golombier. 
The  canton  of  Vaud  is  distinguished  for  its   white  wines, 
including  those  of  Deselay,  St.  Saphorin,  Cfaebres,  afid  La 
C8te,  fine,  strong,  and  aromatic  wines  with  much  body,  very 
little  acidity,  pleasant  tasting,  and  not  unlike  some  of  the 
Rhine  growths.     Among  the  red  varieties  are  the  highly 
spirituous  and  rich  coloured  wines  of  St.  Prex  and  Salvaguin 
made  from  the  Burgundy  grape.      Geneva   produces   the 
celebrated  and  equally  fiery   red  wine  known  as  Qringet, 
while  Montreux  at  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Leman  is  noted 
for  its  table  wines,  with  one  or  two  others  of  a  superior 
character,  such  as  those  of  Aigle  and  Yvome,  gold  cdoured, 
a  little  spirituous,  sub-acidulous,  and  agreeable  in  flavour* 

'*The  canton  of  Valais  produces  wines  which  mav  be 
classed  among  the  best  growths  of  the  country,  notably  its 
liqueur  like  Malvasia,  which  unites  the  richness  of  Tokay 
to  the  force  of  a  spirituous  southern  wine,  the  variety  called 
Glacier  held  in  considerable  local  esteem,  and  the  growths 
of  Coquembay  and  La   Marque.     The  red  wines   include 
those  of  Visp,  Baillio,  ind  Ardon,  which  are  strong  and  full 
bodied  and  endowed  with  good  keeping  powers.   The  Grisons 
yields  but  few  wines;  the  best  known  are  the  somewhat 
powerful  red   Oberlander,  the   Costamser,   and  the   white 
variety  termed    Completer.      Schaflhausen    produces   only 
ordinary  growths  includiuff  the  red  Hallauer  and  the  white 
Siblingener,    Aargau   simply   some    common    table    wines, 
whereas  the  canton  of  Ticino,  although  viticulture  and  vini- 
ficatlon  are  but  in   their  infancy  there,  already  yields  such 
promising  red  wines  as  those  from  Mendrisio,  Locarno,  Bel- 
linzona,  and  Lugano.     A  fine  field  exists  here  for  a  person 
of  enterprise  who  would  give-  his  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  grape  and  the  making  of  wine  on  scientific  principles, 
now  that  railway  communication  with  Interlachen  is  on  the 
eve  of  being  assured." 
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The  area  of  vine  cultiyation  in  Switzerland  is  estimated  at 
80,000  acres  and  comprises  1*60  per  cent,  of  the  land  under 
tillage.  In  the  canton  of  Ticino  alone  there  are  nearly 
20,000  acres  of  vineyards,  and  in  those  of  the  Yaud  and 
Zurich  upwards  of  14,000  and  13,000  acr^  respectively. 
The  greatest  altitude  of  any  Swiss  vinej^ard  is  3,000  feet 
above  tiie  level  of  the  sea.  The  annual  yield  of  wine  ranges 
firom  26,000,000  to  30,000,000  of  gallons,  representing  a  value 
of  from  1,100,000Z.  to  1,360,000/.  The  best  wines  command 
about  half  a  crown  per  bottle  retaiL  Excepting  the  Neu- 
<)hatel  Champagne  scarcely  any  Swiss  wine  is  exported,  the 
production  in  fact  falling  short  of  home  requirements,  which 
are  supplied  to  the  extent  necessary  from  France. 

The  Wines  of  Austbia. 
I. — Wines  from  the  North* 

The  wines  of  Austria  are  as  diverse  as  its  population. 
At  the  extreme  south  they  are  so  dark  and  full-bodied  that 
when  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  they  are  quite 
as  deep  in  colour  and  as  spirituous  as  the  ordinary  wines  of 
Bordeaux,  whilein  less  favourable  districts  they  are  excessively 
poor  and  so  sour  as  to  rasp  the  tongue  like  the  roughest 
cyder.  Many  have  the  luscious  character  of  Constantia  and 
the  Muscat  growths  of  Frontignan  and  Lunel ;  several  on 
the  other  hand,  are  disagreeably  bitter,  others  again  are  so 
astringent  as  to  contract  ^e  windpipe  while  swallowing  them, 
whereas  a  few  of  the  lighter  varieties  possess  the  delicacy,  if 
not  the  £ragranoe,  of  certain  growths  of  the  Bhinegau.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that,  although  the  specimens 
were  remarkably  varied  and  numerous,  the  better  qualities 
were  extremely  rare« 

Lower  Austria. — Of  the  various  wines  which  came  from  that 
mere  fraction  of  the  empire  known  as  Lower  Austria, those  of 
Yoslau  and  Qumpoldskirchen,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fashion- 
able and  picturesque  summer  watering  place  of  Baden  to  the 
€Outh  of  Vienna,  and  of  Klostemeuburg  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  north-east  of  the  capital,  attracted  most  attention. 
From  Voslau,  which  produces  the  best  Austrian  red  wines^ 
came  a  collection  of  Herr  Schlumberger's  finest  growths, 
white  as  well  as  red,  including  Voslauer  Ausstich,  Qoldeck 
find  Steinberg.  The  red  varieties  are  produced  from  a  com- 
bination of  the  early  blue  Portuguese,  Burgundy,  St. 
Laurent,  and  Limberger  grapes,  the  first-named  species  evi- 
dently predominating  and  imparting,  spite  of  a  slight  astrin* 
gency,  a  soft  sweetish  taste  to  the  wine,  which  is  very  deep 
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"in  ooloiir  and  foil  bodied^  has  a  fragrant  fruity  boaqnet  and 
readily  rounds  off  any  roughness  pertaining  to  its  ^outh  as  it 
grows  old^  when  the  finer  qufldities  devebjp  considerable 
'finesse.  It  improves  greatly  by  being  kept  firom  tiiceQ  to 
four  yearr'in  cask/  being  continoaly  racked  'diping'that 
period,  and. the  same  number  of  years  in  bottle,  i^d  yet 
some  wines  of  1869. and  even  1872  exhSbited  considerabte 
^lieaey.  The  finest,  however,  that  we  tasted  was  mare 
tium*  20  years  old.  Of  white  Y^auer  nifide\from^  the 
-Bieslmg»  4?raminer>  and  Bnlander  grapes,  there  afe  the  stSl 
fand.  the' sparkling  varieties^  both:  being  amber  tinted^  and 
/exhibiting  considaAble  vinosity^iih^  still  Stdnberger  oabiiiet, 
as  it  is  catted,  teaembUng  the  white  wmea  of  the  Odte 
d'Or.  Some  20,000  hogsheads  of  Voslauer,  only  a  portion 
of  which  comes., fironv  the,  place,  itself^  the  remainder 
being  vintaged  in  the  neighbouring,  localities,  are  annually 
produced.  By  far' the  larger  pbrtidn  is  consumed  in  Austria^ 
dke  remainder,  principally  redVoslauery  being  e^qxirted  to  t3l^er- 
many,  Russia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Qteat  ^itain.  The  travel- 
ling qualities  of  the  wine  were  put  some  years  ago  to  the  test 
of  a  three  years'  voyage  round  the  world  in  tl^  "  Noviara'' 
frigate,  and  came  ba^  again  not  merdy  unimpaired  but  gteatly 
improved.  The  yield  firom  the  Sohliuliberger  vineyard^  torn-- 
prising  exdusirelyihe  first  growths,  is  about  1,000  bogheads, 
and  the  price  of  the  wine  duly  matured  in  cask  rangeer  &om 
161  to  201  per  hogshead,  the  finer  qualities  mounting  up  as 
,high  as  30/.  White  YddjEtuer  is  somewhat  dearer  tkaa  the 
red,  and  the  sparkling  wine  commands  firoin  46s.  to  64a.  |)er 
dozen.  Heir  Sdilumberger  bemg  a  member  of  the  wme 
^ory,  his  samples  were  of  course  hors  concaurs,  but  a  couple 
of  othc«?  exhibitors  of  Voslauer,  Herren  J.  Bomer  and  Soois, 
and  A.  Schneider,  received  medab  for  progress  for  their  ool- 
lection  of  Austrian  wines  generally,  in  addition  to  which  two 
'Yoslau  wine  growers  had  honourable  mention  made  ol  their 
products* 

The  specimens  of  Ghm^ldskirchner,  one  of  the  best  white 
wines  wnich  the  archduchy  of  Austria  produces,  and  made,  as 
Bi  general  rule,  fcom  the  Zierfandler  and  Biesling  grapes,  were 
very  mimerous,  and  on  the  whole  of  admirable  qiudity,  certified 
by  as  many  as  five  medals  for  merit  bein^  distributed  among 
their  exhibitors,  six  others  of  whom  had  honourable  mention 
made  of  their  samples.  Some  remarkable  specimens  of 
Ghimpoldskirchner  auslese  were  contributed  by  Herr  F. 
-Fnseni,  including  gold  Biesling,  Muscat,  and  silver  Biesling, 
4dl  beautiful  wines  of  singular  softness  and  delicacy.  The 
first,  which  was  the  driest  of  the  three,  had  a  pleasant  sub- 
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daed  sharpness  of  taste;  th^  next  was  a  trifle  sweety  with 
the  same  agreeable  suppressed  acidulaus  flayour,  while  the 
thirdj  whi<^  was  alao  inclined  to  be  sweetish^  had. a  alight 
bitter  taste,  which  gave  it  consnlerable  character.  AH  these 
wines  were  of  the  first  order^  comiparable  indeed  with  the 
finest  Sautemes,  and  were  rewarded  by  a  medal  for  merit* 
Ordinary  Gumpoldskirchner  is  a  deUcati^  {Aeasant  wiim 
with  no  hiffh  character^  still  withnoni  of  ithe  hardbness  or 
poverty  of  natonr  common  to  the  majority  of*  growths  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Yiemla.  Traiskirehen  »Bti,t  soma  samples 
of  the  better  Idnd^  to  one  of  whiofa  a  niedal  for  meat  was 
grren* 

From  the  qnaintiy  carTed  me^edval  tons  in  the  vast  thie^ 
storied  cellars  of  the  ancient  and  palatial  Augustine  mona$H 
t^  of  Kloetdmeuburg,  in  the  neignbourhood  of  Vienna^  and 
to  which  upwards  of  two-thirds  oi  the  immediate  environs  of 
the  Austrian  capital  are  said  to  beloii^y  oame  a  large  collexh 
tion  of  samples,  the  superiority  (tf  which  over  the  £lo6ter^ 
iiettbm^r  ejdubited  by  priviite  growers  was  very  marked. 
They  Were^  without  e»eptioo»^  sound  well-made  wines^  oni^ 
or  two  eveni  possessing  considcaraUe  >delicacy,  the  beaft  b^g 
pedbtfpe^a  Biefliing  of  the  vintage  of  1868*  Not  only  Ip^d 
tibese  wines  beentintaged  with  care,  but  it  was  mentic#^j 
that  thdr  (Hrdinaary  crtide  oharioter  had  be^i  efibqcid  biy 
scientific  treatment  either  during  the  pioocess  of  vinific^tiloiii^ 
(XT  dae  in  the  celkr^whiokinehided  the  addition  of  a  modera^ 
quantitv  of  alcohol — five  per  cent^  or  thereabouts  t*  Howeyer 
nmch  the  addition  of  spirit  to  wine  mfty  ordinarily  deserve  to 
be  deprecated,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  effect  in  this  instance 
had  been  to  render  wines  that  are  oottunonly'  disagreeably 
acidulous  and  next  to  w(»ihless,  pleasantly  pahtteabl^  ^ 

Xhe  treatment  these  Kbstemenbiirg  wines  und^o  is  due 
to  Baron  Tcm  Babo»f  principal  oi  the  '*  School  for  Yine  .Culr 
*^  tivation  aoid  OeUor  Managetn^nt^"'  an  imp^ial:  institution, 
dbiiough  attadied  16  the  conventuaiestahUshnient.  {n  th&  adr 
jacent  vineyards  under  the  Baron's  charge,  nxunerous  varieties 
ofvine&aradtaited  and  cultivated^  on  ^  thorough]^  scientific 
pnboipJes.  Th&  instttulion  had  a  special  exbiii^tiQn  at  the 
Yieima  Jbdnstrikl  Falace,' in.  bilje  section  of  which  vines  were 
riie^gf owing,  ia  every  vaafiety  of  ioil,  csruch  as  loam,  sand, 
grivel,  l&ne»  stones,  and  even  COfd.  The  vine  planted  in  the 
hU^;er  fohnait]^  required  of  ccntse  oooasionid  sortificial 
inbisture,,aiid'the<t>lant  iljself  wds  dsficient  in  strengdi.  The 
p!i!a*po8eof  the  edbibition  was  to  show  thajb  the  ;vine  191II 
rea%  grow  in  all  kinds  of  8(a1,  though  in  some  V49iy  much 
b^ter  than  in  othersL 

A  2 
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From  Nussdorf,  north  of  Vienna,  and  from  Modling 
Budolfdheim^  and  Brunn,  on  its  southern  side,  came  various 
white  wines  ordinarily  of  very  indifferent  quality,  being  cold 
and  spiritless,  in  fact  vins  verts  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 
The  best  specimen  of  Nussberger  vintaged  in  1868  came 
from  the  monastery  of  Zwettl  and  had  honourable  mention 
made  of  it.  Similar  recognition  was  accorded  to  six  samples 
from  the  remaining  localities,  which  proved  superior  to  the 
general  run ;  also  to  various  white  wines  from  Guntramsdorf, 
Enzerdorf,  Pfaffstetten,  Grinzing,  Landstrass,  Hangsdorrf, 
and  Mailberg,  all  in  the  environs  of  Vienna,  as  weU  as  to 
some  straw  wine,  which  is  rarely  made  in  Lower  Austria. 
A  medal  for  progress  was  riven  to  Count  Kinsky  for  his  ex- 
cellent samples  of  red  £^zner,  produced  from  the  early 
blue  Portuguese  and  some  black  French  grape,  and  medals 
for  merit  were  awarded  for  samples  of  Mauerer,  of  white 
Strasser  from  Shiebbs,  and  of  another  white  wine  grown  at 
Hadres,  on  the  road  from  Vienna  to  Krems. 

There  were  numerous  samples  from  Retz,  Retzbach,  and 
Markersdorf,  to  the  north  of  Lower  Austria,  where  what  pass 
imder  the  name  of  llie  white  country  wines  are  produced  in 
great  abundance,  the  predominating  vine  in  the  mixed  planta- 
tions being  the  Veltliner,  while  a  variety  of  the  Muscat,  and 
the  Trammer  are  frequently,  and  the  Riesling  rarely  met 
with.  For  these  wines  Herr  Witzmann  secured  a  medal 
for  progress,  four  medals  for  merit  being  distributed  among 
other  exhibitors  of  the  district-  A  medal  of  the  last-named 
niescription  was  given  for  a  well-made  and  slightly  spirituous 
wine,  of  agreeable  flavour,  and  with  a  slight  bouquet,  vin- 
taged in  1 869  at  Langenlois.  Several  Vienna  wine  mer- 
chants rather  unfairly  secured  rewards  for  exhibits  of 
Hungarian  wines,  and  from  the  little  town  of  Briick,  on  the 
Tiver  Leitha,  which  forms  for  a  certain  distance  the  boundary 
between  Austria  proper  and  Hungary,  came  several  samples 
of  Hungarian  Buster  ausbruck,  of  which  honourable  mention 
was  made. 

The  vine  is  cultivated  in  Lower  Austria  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  of  the  smaller  rivers  and  streams  running  parallel 
with  it,  the  vineyards,  of  which  those  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  archduchy  have  by  far  the  finest  aspects,  stretching 
alike  over  hills,  slopes,  and  plains,  the  steeper  heights  being 
laid  out  in  terraces.  The  grapes  principally  used  for  the 
white  wines  are  the  Zierfanffler,  the  YeWin^,  and  the 
Riesling ;  while  for  the  red,  the  prevalent  varieties  are  the 
early  blue  Portuguese,  the  blue  Prankish,  as  it  is  termed, 
the  Schubkomer,  and  of  late  years  the  black  Bui^undy. 
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"Vineyards  planted'  exclusively  with  one  kind  of  vine  are 
very  rarely  met  with,  different  species  being  generally  indis- 
criminately mingled.  In  the  norths  as  fSready  observed, 
ihe  Yeltliner  pr^ominates,  while  in  the  south  the  Zierfandler 
and  the  Kiesling  are  the  more  general  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna  the  Biesling^  Tranuner^  and  other 
varieties^  are  found  in  connexion  with  the  c»riginal  vine  of 
theprovince,  namely,  the  Austrian  white. 

With  certain  exceptions,  the  wines  of  Lower  Austria  are 
at  ihcnr  best  when  three  vears  old ;  after  this  period  they 
are  liable  to  turn  moolof,  ropy,  or  sour.  If  the  white 
varieties  are  legion,  the  red  are  exceedingly  limited,  being 
C(mfined  simply  to  Yoslauer,  Matzner,  Merkenateiner,  Fal- 
kensteiner,  and  Schrattenthaler. 

Lower  Austria  iMX>duce8  on  the  average  20,000,000  gallons 
of  wine  annually,  and  between  the  years  1870  and  1872  the 
price  ranged  from  Is.  Sd.  to  3#.  lOd.  per  gallon. 

Moravia, — The  sanies  of  Moravian  wine  were  necessarily 
not  particularly  numerous,  the  vine  growing  districts  of  that 
province  being  limited  to  the  banks  of  the  Schwarzava, 
Zwittava,  Iglava,  and  Thaya  rivers,  in  the  southern  portion 
of  their  course,  and  only  extending  from  Baumohl,  near 
the  frontier  of  Lower  Austria,  to  ^miic,  on  the  confines  of 
Hungary.  Some  little  wine  is  produced  north  of  Briinn,  but 
by  for  the  greater  quantity  is  vintaged  between  that  town 
and  the  borders  of  the  archduchy  of  Austria. 

The  best  q)ecimens  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bisenz,  on  the  line  of  railway  from  Vienna  to  Olmutz,  and 
from  around  Joslowitz,  lying  between  Grussbach  and  Znaim, 
the  growths  of  the  former  locality,  in  their  spirituous  nature, 
resembling  the  Hungarian  wines,  the  others  assimilating 
in  their  raw  and  pierre  ^  fmil  flavour  to  those  of  Lower 
Austria.  Count  Reichenbach  received  a  medal  for  prc^ress^ 
for  Bisenz  wines,  and  for  improvements  effected  by  him  in 
the  old-fashioned  system  of  viticulture  and  vimfication. 
Count  Hompesch-Bollheim,  of  Joslowitz,  obtaining  a  like 
distinction. 

The  wines  of  Baumohl,  Rausenbriick,  Schattau,  and  Ghiad- 
lersdori^  vinta^ed  to  tixe  extreme  south  of  the  province, 
almost  on  the  frontiers  of  Lower  Austria,  and  known  as  the 
Moravian  mild  wines,  were  represented  by  a  variety  of 
samples,  one  of  them  a  Gnadlersdorfer  of  the  year  1859, 
the  majority  being  only  a  few  years  old.  Three  medals  for 
merit  were  ^ven  to  exhibitors  from  Schattau,  and  medals  of 
the  same  class  were  awarded  for  Znaim,  Neunmiihlen,  and 
Luggau  wines. 
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'  There  is  a  vintage  law  in  Moravia  forbidding  the  gatherfeg 
of  the  grapes  prior  to  the  time  oflicially  fixed  npon^  but  it  h 
very  little  observed.  *  In  Znaim  the  local  custom  preva.ils  irf 
alloying  widohvB  and  orf^hans^  to  ooiiiplete  their,  vintage 
befiii^  anyone-  elfee  comm^itoe^/  The'  ^imkiyfe  ^ePtice  df 
cnrihSiig*^tKi^  gropes  -with  a- couple  ^tf^'pe^leSs  is  'ifeoibittdtf 
throughotit  Mbtavia,  where  i^  that  refetes  ^to  viAfflca;flous  to 
in  a  very  backward  staite.  •  Wiih'  oiecasTdilil  exo^tions^  flie 
Moravian  wines  are  oiFered  for  sale  wben'lgitad^f^^feVr  ii^onths 
old/  and  due  coinmonly  consumed  ,^tWn  ^tfcef*  yeai*,  biinply 
be^iuse  ther  majoAy  of  them  wiJl  not  k^  beyond  The 
t<ftal  quantity  OT  wine  produced  in  MoraVia  durfag  the  y^ar 
1872  wa^  about  2,600,000  gallons,  the^ricie  of  wWch  rajigc* 
&om  lid  to  3«.  per  gallon.  ^    '  , 

^  Bdhefnia.^r^Iti  Bchemlfiy  where  beer  is  th^  -staple  beverage, 
the  cultiviltidn  of  the  vk*B  for  the  '^u^pioee  of  vinification  is* 
not  without  imp^tenc6,  an4  during  the  past  ^seveny^ars  at 
rather  good  wine  <tf  the  Burguudy  typef,  kttown  as|  Labin, 
tod  taking  its  name  from  the  river  Labef  ^'  EJbey  ha^  belen' 
prodti^ed  there  from  the  Btirgnndy^' grape,  a  specieii  4/tl 
¥iiie  wbl<&  was  originollyimported  into*  Bohemia  direct  feot^ 
Burgundy  several  centio^es  ago.  Labin,  of  which  there  is  A 
trfafite  vairiety  as  well  us  a  red>  ocmies  from  the  Vineyards^  in  the 
Midliiik- distinct, Hear'  P^tigue,  where  a  considerftble  amount 
<tf  T^  Vritoe  is  ptoduced*  With  a  smaU  quantity  of  -^eify  godrf 
white  from  the  Rieslii^,  and  a  combinatioti'of  the  Riei^ng,' 
Sylvaner,  and  red  Traminer  fffapes.  A  few  years  added;  on 
the -age  of  these  wines  greatty  improves  their  flavour  and 
developes  a  dedded  bouquet.  Other  white  wines  from  ifcef 
green  Traminer  and  the  Qiablis  grape  are  of  inferior  quality/ 

There  were  only  a  couple  of  exhibitors  ^  wine  firom! 
Bc^emia,  oue  from  Leitmeritz/ who  sent  samples  of  Cemei^ 
eker;  a  Wine  of  some  local  repute,  and  Prince  Ernest 
Windiscbgrilts,  whose  numerous-  samples  of  Trojer  from 
his  Troja  vineyards-  near  Prague,  had  honourable  mention 
madeofttifem.         •    //  '  - 

In  1870,  Bohemia  produced  rather  more  than '80,000^ 
gallons  of  wine,  winch  when  new  varied  in  price  from  2«.  4d. 
toc4i.  6«/.  per^aUon,  while  wine  from  six  to  twelve  years 
old  commanded  from  3^.  to  6^.  6^  per  gallon,  according  to 
quality.  (    . 

The  province  of  Voralberg,  lying  north-east  of  the  Tyrol,^ 
sent  no  samples  of  its  wine  to  Vienna,  and  jet  it  produces 
neariy  four  times  the  quantity  Bohemia  does.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  system  of  vinifieation  prevailing  there  is  of  the 
most  primitive  description.     Grapes  and  stalks,  after  being 
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left  lyiBg  in  heaps  for  ibx^e  dayii  i^ter  the  yiuti^^  are  throwa 
together  into  the  yats^  and  the  mass  is  allowed  to  fern^ent  yx 
little  wooden  huts^  the  temperature  of  which  is  ^ever  regu- 
lated As  a  consequence,  the  wine  sufiSsrs  from  too  ^u^h 
heat  when  the  hot  soOth  wind  mreyails^.bufc  mo^e  ftreq^^tly 
firom  too.  great  cold,  and  indeed, is  known  to  kf^vo  been  ^Yen; 
frozen. 

The  duchy. <^  Bukowina  at  the.eKtr^n^  eftstem  end  of  tlu^ 
AuBlarian  empire,  grows  .oon^iilerable  qi^fintiiti^^  9^  ^pes^ 
chiefly  however  for  tai>ler  purposes^  and  su^^  HtUe.  wiiie  aja 
is  made  there  is  exibrecaiely  poor  inquaiity.  ^  .  .  ., ., 

'^     H. —  Wines  froni  the  South,  r 

8t^ria.^Bj  &x  the:  finpst:  w^iq^ ;  I^odt^ced  by;t^e -Cis- 
leithan  fintolion  of,  tbe.A^u^trifuoL.  Jjimpire^  eop^e.  pow  the 
ancient  dnchy  of  Styria,  wWofc,  q^ving  to ;  its  p^QolJar  eitua^ 
tion  between  the  Alps  and  l^e  eaaitem  .steppes,,  poes^ssea 
great  varieties  of  dimate,  tcofiiih^  frigid  temperature  of  the 
mountain. regions^  to  the. genifd  .warmth  of  the  lowjland 
districts,  4nd  secures  a  b^py'j^pprl^^  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture^ h%hly  &Toufable  U>.  &^  §i^ivaia<m  of.  the.  vine^  fmd 
conducive  to  the  deveUpm^ut  ,of  the  grapesy  a^d  more 
especially  of  their  foU  flavour* 

This  -^triety  of  climate  naturally  occarions  a  gre^  v^^ty 
of  growths.  The  fihestof  ftU  the  Styrjan  win^s  is  thel^tta^-, 
be^*er,  a  really  splendid,  wine,  produced,  as  its  nanpte  jmpligs^ 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Luttenberg,  at  the  south-east  extremi^y^ 
df  the  proyinc^  and  made  from  the  Mpslavinai  or  Mooter 
spedes  of  grape,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Funnint  of  Hm\7 . 
gary,.  and  is  probably  the  one  most  extensively  grof^ 
SiFGUgliout  the  provmoe.  Bowd  the  Luttenbergers  prope^^ 
one.  may  grotm  half-a-dojzen  semi-Luttenbei^m,  known  as, 
Wallerdiak,  IKaisersberger,  Griinauer,  Jerusajemer,  .Eise?a- 
thurer^  &qu,  vintpged  in  the  vicinity  of  the  more  famous; 
vineyard,  and  produced, from  the  same  widely i^pread  Mpi^lej 
grape.  The.  (Choicest  Luttenbergers  displayed  at  Vienna 
were  those  of  Prince  Conrad  of  Pettau,  Baroness  Werner  of 
Friedau,  Herren  Kleinosch^  of  Graz,  and  the  Duke  della 
Grazta  of '!&runnsee;  ^tch  of  whom  was  awarded  a  medal  for  ^ 
progress.  Their  wines  were  rich  and  syrupy,  of  decrea^ng, 
degrees  of  sweetness,  but  invariably  of  great  volume,  and^ 
with-  8  fine  E^pidtuous  and  subracidulous  flavour. .  Scarcely 
if  at  all  inferior  were  the  itore  mellow  samples,  in  which,  a 

3e8tion  of  true  Tokay  was  just  perceptible,  sent  by  .thc; 
thy  Benedictine  Abbey  pf  Adjnont,  and  rewarded , by  ope , 
of  the  nine  medals  for  merit  distributed  among  the  exhibitpr.s 
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of  these  fine  wines,  which  received  hononrable  mention  more* 
over  in  nine  other  instances. 

Among  the  numerous  varieties  of  Luttenberger  which 
attracted  attention,  one  may  instance  the  Jerusalemer,  the 
Wallershak,  and  the  Weinberger  of  Prince  Conrad,  the  two 
last  named  very  slightly  sweet,  but  of  marked  flavour.  There 
were  also  samples  of  Kaisersberger,  a  wine  of  some  character, 
which  procured  Herr  P.  Sonnhammer  a  medal  for  merit,  and 
also  of  Griinauer,  another  sweetish  wine,  which  obtained  a 
similar  medal  for  its  exhibitor.  Of  the  few  Eisenthurers, 
delicate  and  rather  dry  white  wines,  the  finest  were  sent  by 
Herren  Kleinoscheg  of  Graz,  who,  as  already  mentioned, 
received  a  medal  for  progress. 

The  wines  of  the  Kadkersburg,  Schmitsberg,  Bittersberg, 
Badiselle,  and  Pickem  vineyards,  together  with  a  fidw  of  the 
Sauritsch  wines,  also  produced  from  the  Moslavina  grape, 
showed  many  of  the  characteristics  of  Luttenberger.  Some 
of  the  recent  vintages  contained  a  very  large  amount  of 
sugar,  and  it  would  appear  that  they  remain  sweet  for 
nearly  three  years,  during  which  time  they  are  greatly  in 
request  for  mixing  with  other  wines.  They  reach  maturity 
at  four  or  five  years  of  age,  when  the  peculiar  acidity  per- 
taining to  the  Mosler  grape  becomes  very  prominent,  occa- 
sionally  rendering  them  harsh,  in  addition  to  which  they 
exhibit  great  spirituosity.  The  finest  Radkersburger  was 
sent  by  Count  Wurmbrand,  who  secured  a  medal  for  merit 
for  his  Eichberger  growths. 

The  Marburg  wines,  belonging  to  the  same  category,  and 
produced  on  the  southern  and  eastern  slopes  of  the  long 
chain  of  the  Bacher  mountains,  which  extend  southward  in 
the  direction  of  Carinthia,  were  represented  by  numerous 
samples,  the  finest  being  contributed  by  Dr.  Othmar  Reiser, 
who  secured  a  medal  for  samples  of  Pickerer  from  the 
Traminer,  Mosler,  and  Welsch  Biesling  grapes  respectively. 
These  wines  were  of  full  yet  delicate  flavour,  the  Biesling 
variety  being  the  lifter  and  tasting  remarkably  fresh  to 
the  palate.  Herr  Pfrimer,  for  some  samples  a  trifle  less 
choice,  received  a  medal  for  merit.  A  similar  medal  was 
given  to  an  exhibitor  of  Marburg  Sauritscher  wines,  which 
were  slightly  rich,  and  at  the  same  time  pleasantly  sharp  in 
flavoiur. 

The  Styrian  Muscats  which  are  characterised  by  a  strongly 
developed  perfume,  and  have  lately  come  into  great  request, 
fetching  fix)m  4*.  6^.  to  65.  per  gallon,  are  principally  pro- 
duced on  the  slopes  of  the  central  Alpine  chain,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  river  Drave.    The  jury  awarded  medals  for  merit 
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te  Herr  Cameri  of  Wildhaas,  and  to  tlie  Styrian  Wine  Com- 
pimj,  for  some  choice  and  remarkably  luscious  samples  of 
these  wines. 

Another  class  of  the  white  growths  of  Styria  came  from 
the  Windisch  hilb^  and  the  Kolleser,  Pettauer^  and  Sausaler^ 
vineyards^  which  furnish  very  good  table  wines^  although  a 
little  deCldent  in  character^  owing  to  the  varieties  of  vine 
being  very  much  mingled.  The  wines  produced  in  the 
north-eastern  comer  of  the  duchy  between  the  Mur  and  the 
Hungarian  border  were  of  the  same  description.  Two 
medals  for  mmt  were  given  to  Pettau  exhibitors^  and 
honourable  mention  was  made  in  numerous  instances,  notablv 
of  five  Windischbiichler  wines  from  St.  Georgen  and  Mureck 
on  the  Windisch  hills. 

No  higher  distinction  than  honourable  mention  was  con* 
ferred  on  the  Pettau  Sausaler  growths  which  with  the  Vin- 
arier  of  Gonobitz  and  the  Marburg  reds  are  the  most 
palatable  of  the  Styrian  red  wines.  The  predominant  vine 
on  the  Sausaler  mountain  is  the  blue  Wildbacher  an  abun- 
dant bearer,  which  is  cultivated  at  1,500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  yields  a  fresh  strong  wine  with  much  the  same 
body  and  astringency  as  the  Palus  growths  of  the  Gironde. 
Although  the  Wildbacher  may  be  cut  low  like  the  Burgundy 
vine,  in  Styria  it  is  frequently  trained  over  the  houses,  which 
as  the  autumn  approaches  often  disappear  beneath  the  dense 
foliage  and  clustering  fruit  yielded  by  this  prolific  vine.  The 
Gk>nobitz  red  wines  from  the  Vinarie  mountain  are  produced 
from  the  small  black  Kauka  grape,  of  an  agreeable  although 
peculiar  flavour.  The  wines  themselves  proved  rather  sweet, 
and  were  distinguished  by  a  singular  spicy  taste.  Of  the 
few  specimens  exhibited,  two  received  honourable  mention 
induing  one  exposed  by  Prince  Hugo  Windischgratz. 
The  Marburg  reds,  more  highly  appreciated,  secured  a  couple 
of  medals  ibr  merit 

The  Styrian  Schiller  wines — so  called  from  their  pale 
colour — which  came  from  the  central  regions  of  the  duchy 
between  the  rivers  Mur  and  Cor  and  the  Stainzer  Alps,  and 
which,  like  the  Sausaler,  are  produced  from  the  blue  Wild- 
bach  grape,  although  containing  very  little  alcohol,  were  only 
agreeably  acidulous.  A  medal  for  merit  was  awarded  to 
Herr  Heinrich  Fink,  of  logist,  for  some  samples  of  these 
wines,  honourable  mention  being  made  of  other  specimend 
from  the  Schwanberg  and  Hochenburg. 

There  are  some  two  hundred  different  kinds  of  vine  grown 
in  Styria,  the  grapes  of  which  differ  in  quality,  flavour,  and 
time  of  ripening.     After  the  Mosler,  which  is  the  most  gene- 
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rally  cultivated,  come  tlie  white  Heumsch^  the  blue  "Wlld- 
bach;  the  white  Wippach,  the  red  leaved  Kauka,  and  endlesB ' 
other  varieties.     The  small  Eiesling,  blue  aud  grey  Gleve8> 
and  blue  Portagoese^  all  of  which  are  superior  to  liie  mrtive 
vines,  have  beea  largely  iatroduced  into  Styrik  of  lateL     Soma 
of  the  vineyards  are  laid  out  in  terraces  banked  up  with  tuc^^ 
others  are  often  extremely  steep^  and  provision  ha^  to  be 
made  against  the  washing  down  of  the  soil  lyf  leutting  deep' 
tredches  for  the  water  to  Trun  off.    What^i8  tenmd  the 
colonial  i^stem  prevails  in  numerous  distribta^  tbe^ioi^(;iiiiBt 
receiving  from  the  ^<^rietot  of  the  vineyard 'ahouse,  a  piece 
of  ground  &r  his  own  use,  one  or  two  cawsy*Md  'fbel,  and' 
imdertaking  in  return  for  tfais>  and  a  small  &Cie6  soiti  of  moni^y, 
to  do  all  the  work  in  the  vineyard,  exceptmg:  the  diggingi^dBil' 
Ihe  vintaginff«  ^  Half  the  manure  is  used  for  the  v]neyaikl>and 
the  otheti^  hau  for  the  vinedresser's  ow^  field.'    It  is  onfy  on: 
aferw  latg^  estates  that  the  grapes  is&e  picked. and  pressed i  by > 
grape  mills,  they  are  usuaUy  dirown  indiscriminately  open, 
the  press  floor  or  itito  vatSy  where  the  mtut  is'  expressed*  by 
their  being  troddtti  by  barefoot  labourers.  j    • 

The  *V^fage  qOantily  of  Styrian  wines  produced  is  nearly 
17,000^)00  gallons  annually,  and  the  price  on  ihe:q>ot  raises 
from  lid.  to  Is.  lOd*  pergalkm.  Very  Utile  wine  indeed  b 
exported.  Of  late  years  sparkling  wines  have  beoi  made  in 
considerable  quantities,  a  large  Syrian  champagne  £Etct6ry' 
eidsting  at  Gostling  near  Graz.  >  .  - 

Oerman  and  Italian  Tyrol — Witii  the  samples  of  wines  seni' 
by  the  Italian  and  German  districts  of  the  Tyrol  to  YieaDa 
the  proportion  of  awards  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  fionner.. 
While  the  German  exhibitors  succeeded  in  secmijtig  only  one 
medal  for  merit,  and  four  diplouuis   of  recc^ition,  theiri 
Italian  rivals  carried  off  three  medals  for  progress,  and^ve 
medals  for  merit  and  had  honourable  mention  made  of  theiif' 
samples  in  nine  instances.     In  both  the  German  and  Italian 
Tyrol  the  vine  is  often  cultivated  at  a  considerable  altitude, 
but  in  the  former  province  sharp  east  winds,  rain  and  drought 
are  frequent,  and  naturally  do   much  damage  which,  com- 
bined with  the  deficiency  of  soil,  chalk  being  &r  more  gene- 
rally the  prevailing  stratum  in  the  Italian  than  in  the  Gmnan< 
region,    sufficiently  e]q)lains  the  inferiority  of  the  Botzen 
and  Meran  growths  to  those  of  Trent  and  Boveredo. 

From  the  Botzen  district,  which  is  the  most  important  of 
the  German  Tyrol  both  from  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its' 
produce,  and  which  comprises  the  northern  valleys  of  the 
Adige  and  the  Eisack,  came  some  samples  displayed  by  a 
Tyrolese  society  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  for  which 
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a  medal  for  merit  was"  awarded,  ^eee  winee  weve^  made 
from  the  peculiar  large  berried  blue  mkI  white  Tyrolese  grapes 
of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  ihdnding  the  Lagrein,  th^ 
Vematsch,  flie  Geschlafene,  the  TSroliuger  (mote  generally 
known  aj3  the  Trollingei^.aaid  others.  Parenth^caily  It 
may  "be  ttieiitioned  that  the  Traminer  grape  is  ndt  to  be  found 
in  itg*'j)r^umed%atWe  home,  the  vineyards  around  Tramin^ 
the^^aft  G^rtftto -Village  0<^  i       . 

•j^e  ^ttteX^tgrtin  winei,  -which  Were  dark,  strong,  and  acid* 
ulot^seem  tioT>e  generally  used  for  improving  wei^er  ^wths^ 
SuelFaS  liad  biefen  vintaged  on  the  hills  were  rather  mi^grant, 
but  tiie  others  were  Without  perfume.  The  .VematsiAer  ^d 
varieties  Were  somiewhat  sweet,  a  circumstance  due  to  the 
custom  ^of  filtering  the  tnust  through  sacks  after  th^  flrsf 
turbtilent  fermentation  and  suppressing  all  further  ebuffitioh. 
The  best  white  wines  in  the  Collection  werfe  ittom'^flie  Ferkner,' 
LeijtaSdier,  and  Hiesling  grapes,  and  wer^  all  df  a  deep  tfet 
arisii^  -from  the  practice  of  throwing  the  ^kitts  of  dark 

Oes,  sncK  as  the  Lagrein  and  Negrara,  upon  the  lighter 
f' When -mashed,  io  heighten  the  cotour  6f  the  must 
Those  from  the  hills,  were  fiery,  strong,  and  oilljritl  tftMtf 
addtfl^usy  the  produce  of  the  plains  proving  Invariably  Weak 
and  hot  unfriequendy  sour.  The  other  samples  from  the 
German  Tyrol  that  secured  awards  came  from  Toggenbiutg 
and  Bamctz,  honourable  mention  being  made  of  some  Tog* 
gepburger,  Frainsteiner,  and  Gross-Riesling  growths,  and  of 
some  red  Rametzer  produced  from  Bui^gundy  grapes.  One 
or  two  samples  of  Ausbruch  wines  had  been  sent,  but  they 
wer^  of  a  very  poor  quality.  \      ' 

Among  the  specimens  from  the  Italian  Tyrol,  where  the 
vine  is  cultivated  along  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  tod  the 
valleys  formed  by  its  confluents,  mostly  among  other  crops 
in  'fields  and  meadows,  those  of  Roveredo,  famous  -for  its 
extensive  riearing  of  silkworms,  proved  to  be  Ac  finest. 
From  the  vineyards  of  Isera,  close  to  that  locality,  came 
some  samples  of  Negrara  red  wine,  from  the  grape  of  the 
same  name,  of  delicate  flavonr  and  brilliant  colour,  for  which 
one  exhibitor,  Cotmt  TBossi  Fedrigotti,  secured  a  medal  for 
progress,  and  another.  Count  Alberti  Ruggero,  a  medal  fbi* 
mept.  Then  there  were  specimens  of  l^uti^emino,  a  good 
red  wiiie  of  the  Mfedoc  type,  mostly  grown  in  the  plains  j 
sdme  of  which  vintaged  in  1867  and  1869  was  of  excellent 
quality,  the  former  showing  that  it  greatly  improved  hy, 
moderate  keeping.  Examples  ot  the  produce '  of  the  Bur-* 
gundy,  the  Portuguese,  the  Radazka,  and  the  Riesliiig  vines 
grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Roveredo  were  also  exhibited,  and 
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the  one  furnished  by  the  Portuguese  grape  secured  a  medal 
for  merit,  while  honourable  mention  was  made  of  the  wines 
vintaged  from  the  Burgundy  and  Biesling  varieties. 

The  samples  from  the  ancient  £truscan  city  of  Trent, 
wh^*e  the  famoUs  (Ecumenical  Council  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  held,  were  scarcely  inferior  to  those  from  Eoveredo, 
and  medals  for  progress  and  merit  were  awarded  to  the 
Agricultural  and  (Enological  Societies  respectiyely  for  Iheir 
very  complete  coUections  of  the  wines  of  this  district.  The 
Maizemina  and  (as  the  Trollinger  is  here  called)  the  Tirol- 
diga  grapes  furnished  the  choicer  red  wines  ;  the  best  white 
Tarieties  being  produced  from  the  Nosciola  and  Peverella 
Tines.  In  admtion  to  these  awards  a  second  medal  for  merit 
was  secured  by  a  Trent  exhibitor,  and  honorable  mention 
was  made  of  seven  others.  One  naturally  felt  special  in- 
terest in  some  red  wine  from  Toblino,  a  locality  with  which 
recollections  of  the  author  of  the  Inferno  are  associated,  but 
it  was  only  deemed  deserving  of  an  honourable  mention. 
The  remaining  award  for  Italian  Tyrolese  wines  wa3  a  medal 
for  merit,  granted  to  Signer  Antoni  Gelmini  for  a  sample  of 
straw-wine. 

In  the  German  region  of  the  Tyrol,  the  vines,  white  and 
red,  as  well  as  late  and  early  varieties,  are  planted  indis-  ^ 
criminately,  and  are  principally  trained  on  long  arbours  or 
pergolas,  a  system  which  guarantees  a  good  yield  of  fruit, 
but  does  not  improve  its  quality.  In  the  districts  of  Trent 
and  Roveredo  the  Italian  garland  system  of  culture,  which 
consists  in  training  the  plants  to  poles  from  10  to  12  feet  in 
height,  prevails.  Both  systems,  however,  are  mingled  over 
some  few  miles  of  territory  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  two 
nationalities  are. 

Vinification  is  still  in  a  backward  state  in  both  regions. 
In  the  German  Tyrol  the  must  is  allowed  to  ferment  on  the 
grape  skins  for  four  or  five  weeks,  wben  the  wine  having 
become  clear  is  drawn  ofi*;  a  few  choice  varieties  only  being 
passed  through  the  grape  sieve  after  being  pressed,  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  stems.  In  the  Italian  district  the  better 
varieties  of  grapes  are  picked  from  the  stalks  before  being 
musted,  and  both  red  and  white  wines  are  generally  drawn 
off  after  three  weeks  to  admit  of  poorer  wine  being  poured 
on  to  the  murk  of  the  best  grapes,  which  ferments  again.  The 
average  prices  of  the  German  wines  has  varied  during  the 
past  three  years  from  Is.  Id.  to  2s.  6d.  per  gallon,  and  of  the 
Italian  growths  between  lid.  and  Is.  3d.,  rising  for  a  short 
time  in  1872  to  1*.  8rf.  The  total  produce  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces in  1870  was  between  9  and  10  millions  of  gallons. 
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niyria. — Only  a  few  of  the  samples  sent  to  Vienna  from 
the  three  lUyrian  provinces  of  Carinthia,  Camiola,  and 
Kustenland^  which  latter  comprises  the  districts  of  Istria, 
Trieste,  and  Gorz,  were  judged  worthy  of  special  recognitioa 
In  Carinthia,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  extremely  insig- 
nificant. The  great  altitude  of  the  province,  which  at  its 
lowest  point  is  1,060  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  its 
unfavourable  climate,  including  often  long  and  severe  winters 
attended  by  continuous  snow,  prevent  it,  spite  of  its  southern 
latitude,  from  taking  any  important  place  among  vine  grow- 
ing r^ons.  The  only  vine  district  of  any  extent  is .  the 
Taun  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  Karawanken  Alpine  rangei 
where  a  passably  agreeable  vnne  of  a  full  and  occasionafiy 
very  dark  colour,  known  under  the  name  of  Sittersdorfer, 
and  which  enjoys  good  repute  throughout  the  province  as  a 
stomachic,  is  produced ;  a  light  Schiller  wine  also  comes  from 
two  small  vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bleiburg.  The 
prevailing  vine  is  the  blue  Wildbaoh  intermingled  here  and 
there  with  a  few  Gntedel,  blue  Clevener,  and  blue  Portuguese 
plants.  At  vintage  time  the  domestic  servants  gather  the 
grapes,  which  are  carried  in  baskets  to  the  ^^  dosser,"  bruised 
with  a  pestle»  and  then  emptied  into  fermenting  vats,  covered 
with  perforated  lids.  In  localities  where  common  presses  are 
in  use,  a  single  press  and  cellar  frequently  serves  for  several 
growers.  Such  slight  merits  as  tiie  Carinthian  wines  dis- 
played, were  amply  recognised  by  honourable  mention  being 
made  of  a  collection  of  samples  sent  from  Klagenfturt,  the 
capital  of  the  province. 

The  awards  for  Camiolan  growths  were  more  numeroua 
A  medal  for  merit  was  given  for  some  samples  of  Oberfelder- 
Kindermacher,  a  mild  agreeably  flavoured  vdne  from  the 
district  of  Wippach,  whidb  differs  irom  the  other  regions  of 
Carniola  by  its  strange  climate.  Girt  with  mountains,  the 
vineyards,  in  which  the  black  Bebula  and  Osiss  and  white 
Cernile  are  the  principal  vines  cultivated,  are  often  covered 
nffcer  a  severe  storm  with  masses  of  rock,  floods  of  water, 
and  layers  of  sand,  in  addition  to  which  at  certain  seasons 
the  north-east  and  south-east  winds  are  very  violent,  raising 
veritable  whirlwinds,  and  blowing  down  or  tearing  up  the 
espaliers  and  arbours  of  the  vineya^,  and  necessitating  the 
eefection  of  only  the  most  sheltered  spots.  From  this  un- 
promising district  came  two  principal  kinds  of  wine,  known 
as  the  mountain  and  plantation  growths,  the  former  of  various 
golden  shades  of  colour,  and  contuning  besides  a  fair  amount 
of  alcohol,  a  considerable  quantity  of  tannin,  and  but  very 
little  cream  of  tartar  or  bouquet,  the  latter  deficiency  being 
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due  to  the  exeessive  mingling  of  tiie  Tinea*  The  pbatafion 
wines  |>roved  to  be  for  the  most  part  l^bt  Sahillerfti  In 
addition  there  were  a  few  samples  of  HoeoUt  dixaw  wilie» 
said  to  have  been  known  among  the  Romans^  the  Empress 
LiVia  Druffllla>  wife  of  Aiigustus^  we  are  told^  gtvi&g  a 
decided  preference  to  it  on  account  of  its  mild  sweet  flavour* 
The  price  of  the  Wippach  mountain  wines  ranges  from  1$.  ld» 
to  Isi  6d^y  and  of  the  phmtation  from  Sd.  to  Is.  IcL  per  gaUon. 
From  Gurkfeld^  in.  Qamida^  came  Stadtherger  and  Ber* 
nma  wine,  with  certain  growths  of  SL  Cancian  and  Mfitt^ 
Hng.  These  wines'  were  Schiller,  golden,  and  ahnost  white 
^  colour,  the  latter^  however,  becoming  darker  with  age^anS 
all  b^g  distinguished  hj  a  refreidiing  acidity.  The  older 
vintages  had  greatly  im|>rovedi  both  in  aliM)holi6it$F  aod 
flavour,  but  very  few  of:  them  had  any  bouquet^  owing  to  the 
indiscriminate  ,  mingling  of  different  Idnds  of  grapes  in  tib» 
vineyards,  told '  the  great  varieties  of  soil  and  aspect  The 
Zelenika  (great  Gbiihhamier)  wines  had  the  most  perfumej 
their  aroma  resembling  that, of  the  Bieslibg  growtha  The 
price  of  these  wines  vanes  fr6m  lid,  to  Is.  4d,  per  gallon,  and 
ihe  total  produce  of  Oamiola  in  1870  was  nearly  5,000,000 


The  awards  granted. for  the  samples  sent  frt>m  ihe  pro* 
Vince  of  Kiistenland,  iHiich  comprises  the.  earldom  oi  (jSrz, 
Trieste,  and  Istria,  consisted  of  one  diedal  for  progress 
given  to  Count  Latour  of  Biissit^  near  Cormond,.  and 
one  medal  for  merit  allotted  to  Herr  J.  Oane,  of  Dom- 
berg,  honourable  mention  being  made  of  the  wines  of  four 
other  exhibitors.  Of  the  Gt>rz  samples  those  grown  in  the 
sandstone  soil  were  very  poor,  and  by  no  means  palatable ; 
others,  however,  were  firm,  and  contained  a  considerable 
amount  of  bodi  tamnn  and  alcohol  From  the  vineyards 
in  the  plains  otoie  a  remarkably  disagreeable  Wine  eaUed 
Friaul^y  which  as  a  matteir  of  course  was  said  to  be  a  great 
favourite  among  the  inhabitants  o£  the  locality.  It  was  dark 
in  colour  and  exdeediiigly  bitter  to  ihe  taste,  but  we  were 
assured  that  after  it  had  passed  thilou^  the  summer  it  wcfuld 
lose  much  of  its  present  airid  flavour.  Terranwine^^-^-pfd- 
duce  of  the  dreary  rocfc  strewn  Earst  plattoii,  Where  thd  vWs 
grow  trained  pertly  to  loaple  trees,  partly  in  glands  io  )kdes, 
and  on  arbours — and  Which  used  to  be  a  pbor  Weak* fluid, 
appeared  to  have  Improved  oonsideiahly.  Like  the  S!rwiler, 
it  IS  deep  in  criour,  but  ^together  milder  and  more  palatid)le. 
The  grand  speciality  howerver  of  Gorz  is  its  Piedli^  a  thiok, 
sweet,  spirituous  straw  wine,  vAich  acquires  a  peculiar  fla- 
your  wij^  great  age  that  causes  it  to  be  highly  priced,  inthe 
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lOQ^tj.  Familiee  ireasiire  up  this  wine  only  to  produce  it  on 
{^te  days,  add  even  ihw  it  is  padaken  of  b^t  sparingly.  One 
was  ;aot  impressed  by  tbe  sampler  of  it  tasted  at  Vienna^  for 
it  was  a  mere  sugary  0yrup>  apiri^uous  and  slightly  acidulated, 
suitable  no  doubt  to  semi-bairbaroiis  tastea»  for  both  Turkey 
and  Ilui8sia>  to  where  it  is  iiniKOrt^  in  bottle,  hold  it  in  much 
eeteem.  The  priee  of  the  ordinary  Gars  wines  varies,  io^ 
jted  growtha  from  U.Zd.U>  is*  id,  per  gallon,  and  for  white, 
£rpni  lOd.  to  la.  ^<{.  per  gallon*  The  average  annual  produce 
<^  the  district  iS'  under  3,000^000  gallons. 

Neither  the  reddish y^ow  Pro0?coO|ast]:aw^winejpa|le^ 
eKceediD^yjtii^gni^  whioh;ar«  left  to  dry  on  reed  j^ts 
untU  Ui^  eiid  of  December^  nor  Ijhe  dark  red  j&f  erzaminoe  or 
Befoi^oos  qf  Trieste^/ where>  as  at  G(»rz,  the.ItaHan  system,  of 
Vit^ultm^  jn  a  great  measure  prevails}  met  with  any.  reoog- 
nitioa  iaili  tthe  hands  of  the  jury.  The  better  kinds  of  red 
wine  cofidnsiand  fro^i  2f .  to  sii.  3J.  per  gallonij  thc)  ^hit^ 
Trieste  wlaefr  and  the  oommon  red  vintages  varying  from 
Ij.  ld.io  If.  4i^.;|)er  gallon.  The  avemge  annual  yie3  fifom 
the  Trieste  vineyards  is  216,000  gallons. 

In  Istria  the  so^^called  colonial  gy&tem  prevailed,  the  oolonist 
here  giving  one  Ml^  one  third,  or  soruetimes  as  little  as  x>ne 
fifth  of  the  produce  to  the  proprietor,  iiccordiug  to  the 
amOlint  of  laDOtur  the  former  engages  to  perform  in  the  lune- 
lyard.  The  wines  we^e  jpeihaps  a  trifle  better  tlmn  those  of 
Trieste,  still  not  deserving  of  di^^tmction*  The  Istriaa  red 
iHone,  for  instance;  is  only  marketable  within  m  first  ye^jr. 
At  the  expiration,  of  thj^  pt;riod  it  loscfi  its  deep  ruby  colour 
and  subsides  to  the  tint  of  a  coiDinon  Bordeaujc.  It  moreover 
acquires  bouquet  just  at  :the  moment  it  ia  preparing  to  turn 
either  mouldy  or  sot^r*  An  Istrian  wine  tbat  will  keep  be- 
yOAdtbe  following  vintage  i^  regarded  as  a  marvel  ^he 
Befoscd  wines  wUch  came  from  lsola.were  bitter,  Mke.  aU 
the  wines  produced  from  this  grapew  still  they  had  the  repu- 
tation.  of.ke^ng  rather  longer  than  the  others.  When 
making  these  wines  the  gathered,  grapes  are  suffered  to  lie 
for  several  days  before  being  pressed  and  when  this  operation 
is  ovet  they  are  stirred  vigorously  several  times  a  day  ,with^ 
stick  jBbr  a  fortnight,  which  delays  fermentation  and  consider- 
ably deepens  the  colour  of  the  wine.  Some  Terran  wines 
from  the  west  and  south  of  the  province  were  sweater,  more 
spirituoua,  and  altogether  fuller  flavoured  than  the  wine  of 
Trieste.  Far  more  syrupy,  however,  wejre  the  samples  of 
FiajMiadella — a  mixture  c^  the  must  of  several  varieties  of 
sweet  erapes  and  of  a  dark  red  colour — and  also  of  .Uvficcia 
made  nom  some  large  red  grape  peculiar  to  the  distnct 
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In  l8tii,a  the  vine  is  rarely  cultivated  in  enclosed  vineyards, 
bnt  generally  in  rows  between  other  crops  trained  to  poles, 
trees,  espaliers,  arbours,  in  festoons,  and  on  terraces.  In 
northern  Istria  and  the  Quamemo  islands  the  planting  of  a 
new  vineyard  b  a  very  expewdve  proceeding,  as  the  deft  and 
compact  rock  has  first  to  be  blasted.  T^e  holes  which  have 
been  opened  are  then  filled  up  with  earth,  which  men  are 
obliged  to  carry  up  on  their  backa  The  average  annual 
yield  from  the  Istrian  vineyards  approaches  3,000,000  gallons, 
and  the  price  of  the  wine  in  the  iilace  of  production  varies 
from8d.to2«.  6rf.pergaUon.  ,..      *  *u  if 

Dalmatia.— The  number  and  quality  of  the  samples  ot 
Dalmatian  wines  displayed  at  Vienna  testified  to  the  great 
progress  made  of  late  years  in  both  viticulture  and  vini- 
fication  in  this  portion  of  the  Austrian  dommions.  This 
is  mtunly  due  to  the  laudable  activity  of  the  Dalmatian 
OSnologiMl  Society  in  seconding  the  efforts  of  intelligent 
vine  growers,  and  a  medal  for  progress  was  awarded  to 
that  body  in  recognition  of  its  efforts.  Thirty  years  ago 
-the  vine  was  scarcely  cultivated  in  Dahnatia,  excepting  on 
the  islands  and  along  the  sea  coast,  but  to-day  it  has 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  country  and  now  occu- 
pies upwards  of  one  twentieth  of  the  entwe  surface  under 
cultivation,  which  is  a  larger  proportion  than  is  found  in 
any  other  province  of  the  empure.  Both  dimate  and  soU 
are  most  favourable  to  the  vine,  but  as  the  principal  stra- 
tum is  Umestone,  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground  necessi- 
tates the  utmost  toil  in  laying  out  a  vineyard.  Soil  is 
carried  up  to  the  hills,  and  in  locahties  of  any  great 
altitude  each  vine  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  I<M)se 
stones  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the  winds.  A  tew 
Croatian  vines  are  cultivated  in  some  parts,  but  the  Itahan 
varieties  predominate,  the  long  small  bemed  and  exces- 
sively sweet  Maraschino  being  one  of  the  widest  spread. 
Among  the  other  varieties  one  finds  the  Almissa  muscat 
with  its  small  oval  rose-scented  grapes,  the  Cerljenacer, 
Glavinusia,  and  Advocatai,  vrith  their  deep  black  fruit,  the 
Vugava  which  yields  an  abundance  of  must,  nch  m  the 
sacdiarine  element,  and  in  a  very  limited  degree  the  R^usa 

Some  wines  from  the  Vugava  grape,  which  is  princii»ally 
cultivated  on  the  isle  of  Brazza,  proved  to  be  of  a  bright 
golden  colour  with  a  sweet  and  somewhat  spirituous 
flavour  and  powerful  aroma ;  while  others  had  a  vague 
resemblance  to  Lunel  Muscat.  Two  of  these  samples 
secured  medals  for  merit.    Brazza  and   the   neighbourmg 
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isles  of  Lacroma  and  Liesa^  also  sent  some  powerful  alcoholic 
Malaga-like  Cerljenaeer  and  rose-colour  Zlatarizza  wines, 
to  the  first-named  of  which  three  medals  for  merit  were 
awarded.  From  the  same  localities  we  had  samples  of 
Prosecco  and  Trebian  wines,  respectively  resembling  sweet 
and  acid  cider,  although  the  grapes  of  the  former  are  com- 
monly dried  for  more  than  a  week  on  the  roof  of  the 
houses,  while  from  the  isle  of  Blatta  came  some  superior 
growths  which  were  recognised  by  a  medal  for  merit. 

The  best  inland  wines  were  certainly  those  from  Zara 
and  Sebenico.  In  many  of  the  continental  districts  of 
the  province  it  is  the  practice  to  press  the  grapes  slightly 
at  the  vineyard  and  to  convey  the  mashed  berries  to  the  vats 
in  goatskins  turned  inside  out,  slung  across  mules,  the 
natural  effect  of  which  is  to  commimicate  a  remarkably  rank 
flavour  to  the  wine.  A  different  system  however  is  pur- 
sued in  the  vicinity  of  Zara  and  Sebenico,  where  baskets 
are  provided  to  receive  the  bruised  fruit.  Most  of  the 
red  wines  were  intensely  dark,  and  samples  from  the  so- 
called  Modrina  and  Ruscivica  grapes  were  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely sweet,  while  those  from  the  Gerbic  variety  had  on 
the  contrary  a  very  bitter  flavour,  which  was  in  fact  common 
to  many  of  the  red  wines  owing  to  an  excess  of  tannin 
in  the  thick  juicy  stalks  of  the  larger  kind  of  grapes  and 
which  are  habitually  pressed  with  the  fruit  itself. 

Some  of  the  Zara  white  wines  were  light  and  thin  and 
suflSlciently  agreeable,  while  others  had  the  sweetness  and 
consistency  of  syrup.  The  wine  from  the  famous  Maras- 
chino grape  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  well-known 
liqueur  of  the  same  name,  numerous  samples  of  which 
were  exhibited,  being  simply  an  excessively  thick  and 
sweet  wine  with  a  vinous  acid  flavour  and  a  perceptible 
bouquet.  For  some  tolerable  samples  of  this  wine  from 
Znim  and  Sti.  Filippi  e  Giacomo  a  couple  of  medals  for 
merit  were  awarded,  two  other  medals  being  given  to 
wines  from  Sebenico.  In  addition  to  these  awards  some 
Muscat  di  Rosa  fram  Spalato,  possessing  niore  _of  the 
delicate  rose  scent  than  the  majority  of  these- wines  can 
pretend  to,  secured  a  medal  for  merit  for  its  exhibitor. 

In  Dalmatia,  where  the  so-called  colonial  ^stejn  of  lettinp| 
out  the  vineyards  also  prevails,  the  vine  is  frequently  cultivatea 
among  other  crops,  in  which  case  it  is  planted  in*^even  rows ; 
irregular  planting  prevailing  in  vineyards  proper,!  an4  in  the 
fields  where  mulberry  and  other  fruit  trees  grow.  ITie  lime- 
stone sub-soil  has  ordinarily  an  upper  coating  of  cbiy  and  lime, 
largely  impregnated  with  iron  and  highly  suitable  to  the 
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production  of  firdt-dass  wines.  Of  late  yQBxa,  in  Dalmatia 
muph  more  att^tion  has  been  pud  to  the  yarious  pioceasea 
of  yinifioation^  iin4  more  eepeci^y  with  regard  to  ordtnary 
table  wines.  Improved  crushing  mills  and  macbinea  for 
strq>ping  ojff  the  grape  stalky, have  been  partially  introduced 
and  the  mti^t  is  8u]bg.ected  to  genuine  fermentation.  /  Still,  in. 
some  distnets  th^  fruit  is  left  in  heaps  in  the  open  air  for 
s^e^raldajsL  before  being  pressed^  and  the  pressing  itiolf  ia 
carried  oil  4nia  yesry  primitive  fiishion,  a  wooden  club  bdiig: 
frequ^ently  used  to  reduce  the  grapes  to  a  pulp ;  moreover, 
white  .and  .purple  grapes  are  usually  pressed  together.  The 
pricO;  of  Dalmatian  wines  varied  in  1870  from  4.CL'  to  1^  $d., 
v^  gallon,  the  liqueur  wines  being  sold  from  U.  to  2^  tiies 
DQitlCf  The  annual  produce,  varies  exceedingly,  ranging 
from .  1  a,900,000  to  25,200,000  gallons.  i .   ; 

-  Yery  little  information  is  available  with  reference  to.  the. 
aicoHiQUc  strength  of  the  Austrian  wines^  Th^  poorei?  whiter 
ubieties  jcoittain.as  little  as  11,  and  the  more  powerful  a&; 
much  ^aa  28  per  c^ent.  of  proof  spirit.  GumpoldskWuier 
varies  between  20  and  23.  The  strength  of  the  AuE(trib|ga 
red  wines  ranges  from  18°  to  27°.  The  Moravian  wines  jconr 
tuijx  from  i6°  to  19^  which  is  moreover  about  the  fltupds^ 
of  the  Styrian  growths,  Ijuttenberger  being  usually  below 
the:  J9^    The  Dalmatian  wines  are  far  more  spirituous* 

The  subjoined  t^ble,  compiled  exclusively  from  official 
returns,  gives  the  vineyard  area  and  production,  together 
^ith  the  value  of  the  vintage  in  Austria  for  the  year  1 870  a-t- 


Prorinces. 

vineyard 
areainacref^ 

Area 

plSSl^th 

yinei^in 

acres. 

Produce  in 
gallons^ 

Value, 

Lower  Austria  - 
Morayia(.  - 
BolLemia   -;       -        - 
Vbrarlberg 

Styria       -        -        . 
Gtenuan  X^torol   -* 
Italian  Tyi^l     - 
Carinthia  •       -       - 
C«rindla    -      '<■• 
G6ti         -       -    \  - 

l^- :   :  ■  : 

Dalmatia  -    -  -* 

106,214 

86,828 

1,707 

680' 

86,106 

10,065 

781 

28,794 

14,718 

2,182 

,90,757 

14,678 
48,187 

8,761 
87,847 

2,498 

119,648 

91,242 

2^,652,028^^ 

^,6ai,5JL9 

;80,605 

180,629 

13,958  ;881 

5,844^85 

8,306,898 

39,492 

4,944,808 

2,862,841 

215,282 

2,877,886 

28,642,942 

!  ,886/485^ 

ia6,864 

6,487 

7,800 

692,846 

804,8«2 

127,188 

1,987 

179,8^7 

.137,0$0    . 

10,256    . 

151,404 

292,^88 

.,    rlptol     -      - 

372,692 

867,856 

84,702,841 

3,486^24 
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The  exhibitors  of  Austrian  wines  were  naturally  the  most 
numerous  of  all,  being  as  ma;ny  as  490,  and  exposing  among 
them  no  less  than  1,849  samples.  Of  these  exhibitors  18  re- 
ceived medals  for  progress,  69  medals  for  merit,  while  of  163 
^h^  honourable  mention  wa?  made.  Ii^  additipn  there  were 
two  -Dij^lotntt^  of  Hon6iir  a^rtiMed,  one  to  the  Zuaim ,  AgrJ- 
cuH«tfikl'  Societv,  in  Moraria,  and  another  to*  Ae  Imperial 
and^Bdyht  Agifflcultui^' Afl8ociati<m  M^ 

'    '        * .  TEte  WiOTXS'OF  HtmoAlRT.  ^    ' 

Hfp^  4>fefore  had>«6'  comj^lete  a '  eclfectlon  ^f  HabgM4an 
winee  bedn  ilM^mbfed  together  as  at  TiettMU  <  AU^tbe^^at 
vine  qwoduoiiig^  districts  of  tho  Magyar  kingdom:  sMt  aa^ort- 
mentff  of  it^ekmspcotive  growths^  tb«iT(deay  fiegyiUai  Atftd, 
Ofea^'CE^tiibuifff,  the  finueU^  BadMionyv6iM^RifiTd;  Som 
ku,iVersQb^z;Wei8siardh0itfy  Villlbiy,m^  Mlike 

xepireaented.  -  Xh^^def  drawback  ol  ihei  odlectiM  k«|  its 
ei^eaiLt^  atnditB  greM  fitok  the  constant  tej^tidoof  samtdes 
of  the  sanle'oUmcter,  and  mo^e  especially  of  the  comifiKmer 
varieties.  This  was  perhaps  excusable  on  the  part  of  a  ntttfon 
which  ipvodooer  consideraUy  more  wine  than  it  eoosiltnes, 
and  -wiUi  whom  the  extehrion  of  its  foreign  markets^  already 
eomprisin^  Great  Britab,  Auerica,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
the  Eaai^  la  of  paramount  importaiwie. 
•  Natiiralty,  the  historic  wxAO — bbastmg  a  fai^  anrliqujtv^ 
with  a:  hau>  -of  tradition  surrounding  it,  enjoying  possibrf 
QiQce  renown,  and  certainly  commanding  more  iabufous  priees 
thaa  my  other  wine  in  the  world,^-^*daim8  our  first  attention^ 
Fonherly  Imperial  Tokay  invariably  figuiwd  at  the  banquets 
gf  kings^;  and  was  the  accustomed  present  from  Austrian 
Arebdukfis  dnd  Emperors  to  those  tiny  delighted  ^to  hoiwih 
It  was  the  wine^  which,  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  P(q)e  Paul 
UX  proQbimed  to  be  wortfiy  eveiv  of  the  pontificatthrone,-  and 
which  to  secure  &  regular  supply  of,  the  Oaars  andCi^nasi 
so  ireo^tHyr^aa  a  quarter  of  a  century  affo^  kept  «  company 
c^  Bussiaa  jseldiers  constantly  on  HuBgamii!soiL  Th^-  Tokay 
H^gyalja,iw&ere  this  renowned  wine  is  produced,  is  situated 
between  the  48th  and  49th  degree  of  nortbem  ktrtude  and 
forma  th^:  Bouthem,  spur  of  the  voleanio  mountain  ^hsah. 
which  oofcamences  aouth  of  the  CavpalhiaBS,  «nd  prolongs 
itseif  aimeet  unintemiptedly  to  Tokay.  The  district  iff 
34  Bqnaref-miles  in  extent  and  one-fiftli  of  its  totim  alrea  iff 
planted  widi  vines,  terraces  being  oonstrueted  on  miiny  ^  the 
steefier  slopes  ta  prevent  the  earth  from  being  w»shed  away^ 
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As  all  grand  wines  are  grown  contiguous  to  some  river,  so  is 
the  Tokay  Hegyalja  watered  by  the  Theyss  and  the  Bodrog. 
In  winter  the  climate  is  cold  and  variable,  in  spring  more 
variable  still,  while  during  both  summer  and  autumn  the 
weather  is  not  only  warm,  but  remarkably  settled,  which  of 
course  exercises  a  favourable  influence  upon  the  vintage. 

Tokay  is  made  firom  several  kinds  of  grapes,  the  principal 
being  the  Furmint,  or  white  Hungarian  variety;  next  in 
importance  is  the  Weissling  corresponding  with  the  Sibling  of 
the  Rhine ;  then  comes  the  Linden  leaved  or  long  white 
Tokay  grape,  and  the  Augster  or  early  white  Malvasia. 
Other  vines  are  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent,  such  as  the 
Muscat,  the  white  Geisstuten,  the  B&tac,  and  the  Purcsin. 
For  the  production  of  Tokay  it  is  essential  that  the  grapes 
should  be  not  merely  ripe,  but  in  a  shrivelled  condition, 
caused  either  by  the  bursting  of  their  skins  consequent  upon 
the  swelling  of  the  berries  from  the  autumnal  rains,  foUowed 
by  the  subsequent  healing  of  the  fissures ;  or  else  from  the 
grapes  being  nipped  by  the  night  frosts,  and  deprived  of 
dieir  watery  particles,  which  admits  of  their  eventually 
becoming  thoroughly  dried  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
wind  and  sun. 

In  making  Tokay,  the  perfectly  dried  berries,  after  being 
carefully  selected,  are  placed  in  tubs,  the  bottoms  of  which 
are  pierced  with  holes  to  admit  of  the  juice— exuding  from 
the  mere  weight  of  the  grapes  resting  upon  each  other — drip- 
ping into  a  vessel  placed  beneath.  The  liquid  thus  collected 
abounds  in  saccharine  matter,  and  is  known  as  the  Essenz, 
which  after  the  lapse  of  years  is  remarkable  for  its  excessive 
Insciousness,  the  richness  of  its  bouquet,  and  its  powerftil 
flavour.  It  is  commonly  pretended  that  this  Essenz  ought  to 
remain  at  least  thirty  years  in  the  wood  before  it  is  bottled, 
still,  out  of  the  half  score  of  samples  exhibited  at  Vienna, 
only  three  had  attuned  the  prescribed  age,  and  with  it  that 
^  divine  harmony  of  strength,  richness,  and  aroma,"  which 
the  Hungarians  claim  for  this  rare  product  of  their  soil. 
One  of  these  specimen  was  on  the  high  road  to  centenarian 
honours,  dating  back  as  it  did  to  within  a  few  years  of  the 
teign  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  anterior  to  the  Revolution  which 
counts  her  courageous  daughter  amongst  its  noblest  martyrs. 
Although  all  its  sugar  had  turned  to  spirit,  it  still  had  the 
softness  which  one  terms  silken,  spite,  too,  of  its  sharp  and 
pungent  flavour,  which  left  a  strong  bitter  after-taste  that 
was  almost  disagreeable  and  may  have  been  the  result  of  a 
less  skilful  system  of  vinification  than  prevails  at  the  present 
day.    As  for  bouquet  it  was  difficult  to  discover  the  trace  of 
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one.  Its  colour  too  was  almost  gone.  Apart  from  taste,  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  Tokay,  and  that  which  gives 
it  value  as  a  medicinal  agents  is  the  considerable  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid  it  contains,  and  which  no  other  wine^  excepting 
Malaga,  has  in  anything  approaching  the  same  proportion. 
Another  sample  was  precisely  half  a  century  old,  and  a 
third,  exhibited  by  Count  Degenfeld,  was  of  the  vintage  of 
1841.  The  particular  sample  however  which  carried  off  the 
only  medal  given  for  Tokayer  essenz,  was  of  the  infantine  age 
of  five  years,  and  was  topaz  tinted,  sweet,  sharp,  and  oleagi- 
nous-like, with  a  fine  pungent  flavour  and  perceptible  bouquet. 

There  were  a  score  or  two  of  exhibitors  of  Tokayer  aus- 
brucb,  several  of  whom  secured  medals  for  merit,  including 
Count  Alad&r  Andrassy,  D.  H.  Wiessburg,  of  Erdob^nye, 
F.  Schikedanz,  of  Tokay,  and  the  wine  growers*  agency  of 
Pest.  Tokayer  ausbruch  is  produced  by  pressing  the  ripe 
grapes  from  which  the  shrivelled  berries  have  been  already 
selected,  and  adding  the  must  obtained  from  them  to  a 
certain  quantity  of  dried  grapes  which  have  been  previously 
reduced  to  a  pulp,  either  by  being  well  trodden,  or  by  a 
machine.  According  as  the  wine  is  required  to  be  sweet  or 
dry,  the  quantity  of  dried  grapes  is  added  to  or  reduced. 
Foi;  a  remarkably  sweet  wine,  30  gallons  of  must  will  be 
nrixed  with  five  tubs,  containing  30  gallons  of  these  dried 
raisins,  while  for  a  wine  less  sweet,  four  or  a  fewer  number 
of  tubs  will  be  employed.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the  mystic 
language  of  its  producers  Tokayer  ausbruch  will  be  described 
as  a  wme  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  tubs. 

After  the  must  has  been  added  to  the  specified  quantity 
of  pressed  grapes,  the  whole  is  left  to  ferment  from  20  to 
48  hours,  according  as  the  temperature  is  warm  or  cool, 
being  occasionally  stirred  during  that  tim^.  Eventually  the 
mixture  is  strained  through  sacks  by  violently  treading  on 
diem,  after  which  it  is  poured  into  a  cask.  The  refuse  skins 
and  stalks  are  then  emptied  into  vats  and  common  must  is 
poured  over  them.  After  being  well  mixed  together  the 
whole  is  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours  and  agam  strained 
through  sacks.  The  result  is  the  Forditds  or  Wendung  wine, 
of  which  samples  were  included  in  the  collective  exhibition 
of  the  Tokay  Hegyaija,  which  comprised  alike  Essenz  and 
Ausbruch  of  all  ages  from  1806  to  1869  and  of  all  grades 
from  one  tub  to  five ;  Szomorodner,  Muscat,  Ordinar,  57 
years  old,  Forditfa,  which  had  nearly  attained  half  a  century, 
and  M&st&s,  or  second  wine  consisting  of  ordinary  must 
which  has  profited  by  having  the  lees  of  Imperial  Tokay 
steeped  in  it— although  not  the  rose  itself,  it  has  lived  beside 
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it.  This  interesting  collection  composed  of  47  samples  in- 
eluded,  in  addition  to  a  certain  number  of  veterans^  all  the 
ffrand  vintages  £rom  1861  up  to  the  present  tirne^  and  a  medal 
for  progress  was  unhesitatmgly  awarded  to  it. 

What  is  termed  Szomorodner  is  made  from  grapes  which 
have  not  had  all  the  ripest  berries  selected  from  them^  and 
which  after  being  subjected  to  pressure, in 'sacks  are  i^ext 
crushed  .beneath  the  bare  brawny  feet  of  Btalwart  Magyars 
when  the  must  which  has  been  preyioualy  .expressed  is  pouijed 
over  them.  This  mixture  i3  allowed  to  remain  for  severid 
hours,  u^til  in  fact  it' commences  to  ferment,  and  after  beings 
stirred  a  few  times  is  again  placed  in  sacks  to  be  again 
vigorously  trodden,  when    the  must    obtained  from   it,4?. 

? cured  into  casks,  the  lees  serving  to  make  Wendung  wiiie, 
?he  quality  of  Szomorodner  depends  entirely  upon,  th^ 
amount  of  dried  grapes  used  in  its^  preparation,  and  in  bad 
seasons,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  tKat  it  turns  out  quite 
as  good  as  the  Ausbruch.  The  samples  of  Tokayer  szomo- 
rodner.  were  rather  numerous  at  Vienna  ^d  singularly 
oppx)site  in  character,  whether  as  regards  colour,  bpdy/ dry- 
ness, or  flavour.  The  general  qualities  of  the  wine,  towever^ 
are  perfect  softness  and  fulness,  combined  with  that  peculiar 
pungency  common  to  every  variety  of  Tokay.  Medals  for 
merit  were  given  to  Count  Otto  Szirmay  and  Dr.  J.  Sa^&tbo 
for  samples  of  vin^es  1866, 1868,  and  1869,  and  to  Madame 
Bornemisza  for  Bfegyaljaer-Muscat  made  by  mixing  the 
Furmint  and  Muscat  grapes,  a  wine  which  some  connoisseurs 
profess  to  prefer  to  the  purer  vintage  of  Tokay.  In  all  there 
were  152  samples  of  the  different  varieties  of  this  celebrated 
wine,  the  exhibitors  of  which  secured  one  medal  for  progress 
and  twelve  medals,  for  merit,  in, addition,  to  honourable 
mention  being  made  in  nine  instances. 

In  abundant  years  the  Tokay  vintage  yields  150,000  eimers 
equal  to  nearly  1,900,000  gallons ;  in  ordinary  years  the 
yield  is  only  hs4f  the  quantity,  and  in  bad  reasons  it  scarcely 
exceeds  one  fourth.  The  superioi;  wine  forms  about  }5  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  produce,  and  of  this  about  one  fifth  is  of 
extra  fine  quality.  Not  merely  ripe  but  over  ripe  berries 
are  essential  to  a  successful  Tokay  vintage,,  and  a  few  fine 
days  very  late  ^n  autumn  conduce  more  than  anything  else 
to  this  desired  result.  Between  1840  and  1865  there  were 
nine  such  vintages  including  1841,  1846,  1848,  1852^  1855, 
1856,  1858,  1862,  and  1863.  Four  years,  namely,  1840, 
1842,  1847,  and  1851,  yielded  wines  of  very  inferior  quality. 
The  vintages  of  the  intervening  years  were  of  a  medium 
character. 
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Si     III  fi      ■  I  .!■■ -'■ 

IJ.-^  Ordinary  Hungarian  Wines. 

The  Arad  wines,  coming  as  Aey  do  from  the  south,  aire 
op^narily  classed  next  in  qnaBty  to  Tokay,  and  among  them 
the  red  M4,nbseip  ansbruch,  more  or  less  a  sweet  Wine,  takes 
precedence.  The  oldest  exhibited  sample  ws^s  of  18^7 
vintage,  bilt  out  of  the  many  specimens  of  1^  fomons  Arf 
r^  M^neser  there  was  only  one  which  dated  back  e>ren  to 
die  year  1868,  the  k^emunder  having  seen  merely  a  few 
sumtners.  It  was  different  witii  the  white  Mfoesw  wines, 
several  of  which  counted  their  quarter  of  a  century  of  tifk^i: 
eoce  while  on^  had  pas£(ed  its  fortieth  year  fhe  M^^nes^ 
ausbruch  has  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the  general  itin 
of  sweet  red  wines;  whereas  the  dry  yari^  is  trnque8ti<^^ 
ably  a  wine  of  some  mark.  It  is  of  a  rich  ruby  cdlbBr^  has 
body  and  is  clean  tasting  but  tmmistakably  fistringent,  and 
was  altogether  the  nearest  approach  to  the  tmfo^ified  Wihei 
of  Portugal  of  any  wine  in  the  Hungarian  colleotkW. '  Th* 
Magyar&ter  samples  were  chiefly  from  the'Bies^ng  ^r  Bdtator 
grape  and  exhibited  either  the  freshness  ahdihe  fragrance 
common  to  the  one  or  the  soft  rich  pleas^iit  flavour  of  the 
other.  Among  the  Bakator  varieties  a  wine  of  the  famous 
comet  vintage  carried  its  two  and  sixty  years  in  a  fashion 
which  few  wines  from  the  Rhine  could  have  done.  Three 
exhibitors  of  these  Arad  wines  obtained  medals  for  merit. 

£ark)wit2er,  when  the  vintage  is  a  fine  one,  possesses  as 
much  character  and  what  the  Freneh  term  ^^^w '*  without 
thereby  meaning  exactly  heat,  as  any  red  wine  grown  on 
Hungarian  soil.  It  comes  even  more  south  than  M^neser, 
fromih^  banks  of  the  Danube  iconic  40  miles  or  so  this  side 
of  Belgrade.  Ltke  M^neser  it  bears  Sb  close  resemblance  to  a 
natural  Port,  has  the  atftringentiy  pettaiifing  to  tti6  growths 
of  the  Alto  Douro,  though  in  a  less  marked  degree,  and  all 
their  splendid  colour,  but  in  comihon  with  Menesei*  has 
scarcely  their  fmitiness,  besides  which  it  appears  to  b* 
deficient  in  bonqttet.       '        

Some  very  fair  ¥ed  wines  came  from  Szegsz^rd,  on  the 
river  Sarvis,  due  south  of  Pest,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Danube,  one  sample  of  which  ten  years  old  ha<J 
crossed  the  Eijtiator  *fonr  timefi^  and  was  certainly  none  the 
worse  for  its  ocean  trips.  These  wines  Wert  fresh  and  clean 
tastang,  and  not  unlike  the  best  growths  bf  the  dejMirtment 
of  the  H^rault,  in  ifee  south  of  France,  having  a  certain 
thmness  of  body,  which  their  decided  spirituous  character 
faib  to  disguise.  Their  colour  too  was  a  little  pale.  A 
couple  of  samples  of  Szegszfirder,  both  of  1868  vintage, 
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carried  off  medals  for  merit,  and  a  white  wine  of  Funfkirch- 
en  in  the  same  district  was  similariy  rewarded.  Red  wines 
with,  more  or  less  character  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Buda,  or  Ofen  as  the  Hungarians  prefer  to  call  it.  The 
best  groMrths  came  from  the  Adelsberg  vineyards^  and  those 
of  a  respectable  age  were  mellow,  spirituous,  and  fruity- 
tasting,  perhaps  a  little  thin,  and  having  a  slight  bitter  after- 
flavour,  which  was,  however,  rather  agreeable.  The  white 
wines  of  Ofen  were  somewhat  sharp',  and  had  a  cool  fresh 
tast^y  with  a  pleasant  though  faint  bouquet  A  couple  of 
samples  of  red  Ofner  had  twice  crossed  the  Equator,  which 
appears  to  be  the  favourite  test  to  which  the  Hungarians 
subject  their  wines,  and  were  in  perfect  condition.  Had  the 
wines  required  any  such  guarantee  these  and  half  a  score  of 
similar  examples  would  have  placed  their  travelling  qualities 
beyond  a  doubt  Erlau,  north-east  of  Pest,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  of  Heves  and  Jazygieu  sent  specimens  oi 
their  roughish  red  wines,  for  which  the  last-named  localities 
obtained  a  joint  medal  for  merit,  and  there  were  samples  <^ 
T^tfinyer,  dry  and  very  deep  in  colour,  together  with  Klein 
T6t6nyer  from  the  black  Burgundy  grape,  wluch  excepting  a 
slight  sweetness,  had  a  true  Burgundy  flavour.  Archduke 
Albert  contributed  some  excellent  wines  from  the  Riesling, 
as  well  as  from  the  Burgundy  grape,  grown  in  his  vineyards 
at  Vill4ny,  south-east  of  Funfkirchen,  together  with  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  Neusiedler  lake  wines,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  CEdenburg,  and  including  alike  Riesling, 
Traminer,  and  Clevener,  varieties  vintaged  between  1867 
and  1870. 

The  white  wines  of  CEdenburg,  just  across  the  Austrian 
frontier,  were  amply  represented  ooth  as  r^ards  dry  and 
sweet  varieties,  and  by  wine  merchants  as  well  as  by  growers. 
The  dry  wines,  while  resembling  the  Austrian  white  wines, 
are  more  delicate  than  the  general  run  in  their  paleness 
and  thinness,  and  when  not  made  with  a  mixture  of  the  Mus- 
cat grape  have  no  pretensions  whatever  to  bouquet.  An  ex- 
ception, however,  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  one  granl 
wine  which  confers  distinction  on  the  district;  the  well- 
known  Ruster,  which  when  old  and  dry  is  of  a  pale  golden 
hue,  and  has  a  fine  fiill,  and  peculiar  flavour,  being  often  sharp, 
slightly  sweet,  and  bitter  at  the  same  time.  It  is  also  highly 
potent,  although  in  taste  it  suggests  no  particular  alcoholic 
strength.  The  sweet  variety  is  deeper  in  colour,  is  somewhat 
luscious,  and  has  the  veritable  flavour  and  bouquet  of  genuine 
Tokay.  These  wines  carried  off  three  medals  for  merit, 
while  the  remidning  CEdenburg  wines  obtained  only  one. 
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The  Ermell^k  wines  were  best  studied  in  the  collection 
exhibited  by  Count  Franz  Zichy,  president  of  the  wine  jury, 
comprising  numerous  samples,  one  or  two  of  them  dating  back 
to  the  year  1827,  and  all  grown  in  his  extensive  vineyards  at 
Erdi68zegh^  in  the  Ermell^k,  near  where  the  mountain  spurs 
descending  from  Transylvania  unite  with  the  boundless 
Alfold  plaia  Tins  vast  expanse,  evidently  the  basin  of  a 
dried-up  inland  sea,  which  in  pre-historic  time$  extended  from 
the  Carpathians  to  the  lower  Danube,  is  intersected  by  no 
regular  system  of  roads^  neither  are  there  signposts  to  guide  the 
stranger,  who  has  to  depend  on  the  chance  print  of  a  horse's 
hoof,  and  not  unfrequently  on  his  own  mere  instinct.  On 
the  skirts  of  this  plain  rise  a  chain  of  hills — extending  towards 
the  north,  and  encompassing  the  base  of  the  R&  Grebirge 
like  a  ring — ^known  as  the  Ermell^k.  As  ffir  as  Somlyo  their 
slopes  are  gentle,  and  their  summits  generally  level,  both 
sides  and  plateaux  being  designed  as  it  were  for  the  cultiva^ 
tion  of  the  vine.  Pretty  vulages  and  market  towns  are 
scattered  over  the  Er  valley,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  Hungarians,  and  even  the  few  of  Roiunanian  origin 
sprinkled  among  them  differ  chiefly  in  religion  from  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  being  Hungarian  both  in  dress  and 
language. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  the  Ermell^  extends  over 
5,800  acres,  yielding  annually  upwards  of  a  million  and  a 
half  gallons  of  wine,  and  nearly  all  the  labour  of  the  dis- 
trict is  employed  upon  it.  One  reaches  the  Ermell^k  by 
railway  to  Ghrosswarden,  whence  a  carriage  drawn  by  three 
fleet  Hungarian  horses  hung  with  bells  conveys  us  to 
Erdi68zegh  along  that  rarity  a  good  road,  which  being  the 
one  used  by  the  president  of  the  komitat  is  obliged  to  be 
kept  in  thorough  repair.  After  passing  Fiispoki  and  the 
Behar  settlement,  where  we  notice  the  trenches  and  earth- 
works of  an  old  fortress,  we  drive  through  the  opening  to  a 
wide  valley,  with  the  R^z  Gebirge  rising  up  in  the  blue  dis^ 
tance  on  our  right  hand,  while  on  our  left  stretches  the 
boundless  prospect  of  the  Alfold  plain,  the  very  picture  so 
to  speak  of  freedom.  Behind  F^legyh&za  one  perceives  a 
slight  eminence,  to  the  left  of  which  is  deep  open  country, 
with  a  tiny  stream  glittering  among  the  fields  and  pastures 
which  surround  the  few  scattered  farms.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  this  pleasant  looking  landscape  that  the  little  town  of 
Erdioszegh  is  situated. 

Count  Franz  Zichy,  who  is  bent  upon  introducing  a  proper 

system  of  vine  culture  into  the  Ermell^k,  has  converted  his 

Erdioszegh  vineyards  into  a  kind  of  nursery,  presided  over 

'  by  experienced  Rhenish  vine-dressers^  for  experimenting  on 
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the  diflSerent  metbods  of  tretiting  both  native  and  foreign 
yarietieB  of  the  vine.  Besides  planting  a  couple  of  rowa 
each  of  nttmerous  species,  and  treating  them  all  after  an 
nnifbrm  fashion,  he  has  had  his  vineyards  divided  into  dis- 
tinct sections,  where  one  Or  other  dioice  kind  of  grape  is 
cnltivated.  The  vines  instead  of  being  huddled  dose  to^ 
getber  in  the  prevadling  Hui^^an  fashion,  ajre  planted 
npwaiky  cf^a  yard  apart,  and  cultivated  in  every  irespeet 
.  according  to  recognised scietittific  principles^  At  tbe^vintage 
todi,  instead'  of  foUowing  the  common  practice  of  pufthig  tlie 
grapes  into  sacks  and  treading  them  in  a  tub,  and  theti 
leiEiving  the  miMt  to  ferment  in  open  oisIob,  T^hich  have  beeiif 
previously  stil{^ured,  Oount  Zicfay  has-iiitrpduced  improved 
pressesi  and  crushing  mills:  and ' oonalnruoted  fertneutintf^ 
chambers.  The  commoner  grapes  are  not  separated  from  tbew 
stalks,:  but  the  dioicer  kinds  are,  and  after  Jbeing  cruised  the 
must  is  left  on  the  skins  until  fermehtatioii  enst^s,  which,* 
carried. on  in  large  fermenting  chambers,  provided  with 
healing  apparatus,  ordinarily  Jasts  for  eight  days^  ihe  after 
fermsntatiim  continuing^  from  one  to  iwo  *months^  longer. 
The:  must  of  the  common  wines  fermemts*  in  casks  properly 
dosed  and  provided  with  fermenting  pipes.  Subsequently 
all  the  wines  are  "  matured  "  by  being  heated  up  ia  180?^ 
Fahrenheit  according  to  Pasteur's  system,  after  which  they 
are  left  to  repose  for  a  year. 

Count  Zichy's  wines  *  were  all  admirably  made,  and  in 
excellent  condition ;  indeed  there  were  no  sounder  -  wines 
in  the.  entire  Hungarian  collection.  They  were,  moreover, 
fresh  .and  dean  tasting,  and  several  were  deficient  neither 
in  softness  nor  bouquet^  still  as  a  rule  they  seemed  generally 
to  lack  specific  chacaeter.  They  conveyed  the  impression 
of  being  rounded  off  to  an  uiiiform  standard^  so  tmit  their 
merito  were  rather  of  a  n^ative  kind.  No  objection  could 
fairly  be  taken  to  a  single  sample,  yet  none  called  fov  eex^ 
ceptional  commendation.  In  a  word  thiey  were  admirable 
ordinary  wines  and  nothing  more.  This  in  a  measure  was 
accounted  for  when,  one  learned  that  it  was  ;the  pmctice  on 
the  Count's  estate  invariably  to  mix  the  musts  of  difierent 
vineyards,  and  frequently  those  of  different  years  even,  th6 
object  being  always  to  offer  for  sale  a  wine  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  uniform,  qudity.  The  sound  character  of  the 
Count's  wines  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  exports 
them  even  to  Japan,  wliere  they  arrive  in  a  satisfactory 
condition. 

There  are  several  other  Hungarian  white  wines  of  mark 
requiring  mention,  notably  Somlauer,  from  the  Somlau 
mountain,  in  Veszprim  county,  south-east  of  (Edenburg,  also 
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fiadacsosLjer,  grown  in  the  aame  diatricti  on  the  moontiun 
bIc^s  bordering  the  Plattensee^  and  Nesm^lyer.  The  sam- 
ple^ of  the  first  welUcuown  wine  were  rather  numerons^  an^ 
generally  good.  Indeed^  as  a  rulei  Somlauer  is  a  wine  ei 
Y^ry  ey^n  qiudity  •  Ond  upecinien*--^  so^oaUed  desert  ymety, 
fi%  year^  (dd — and  a  couple  of  others  of  the  vintage  of 
1834;  showed  its  keej^nff  pow^cs  to  good  advantage.  StiU> 
it  was  b^t.  represented  by  yonder  growths^  part^  became 
of;  late  years  the  Hungariaii  wines,  have  .been,  bettev-  made 
than,  they  ;were  a  quarter  of  e  ewtuiy  f^y  but  chiefly  beeaug^ 
no  wine  worth  anything  wiJI  ke^  halfa  oentory  ^ad  be  im*- 
proved  thereby*  Connoisseurs  pcetend  to  admire  th^  aliQOfit 
]|i^l^i6eous :  bit)^^'  flavour  often  acquired  ,by^ery:jo)d-Tak«jr 
sifiai4y  because  it  is  de  r^^uei^r,,^t^  not  beeaua^  they  ireaU^ 
believe  the  wine  improved  by  it.  Of  the  scereor  more  of 
c€ffd:^narian  and  -semi-oentenarian  winea  which  I  had  ,the 
oppoirtunitiy  of  tasting  at  Yi^nna^  there  was  nol  one  that! 
would  not  have  been  superior  on  its  twentieth  birthd^^*  '  On 
the  whole,  perhaps^  the  Madeiras  carried  thar  we^t  of 
years  best  of,  aU»  but  this  was  owing  to  ihe  amount  of  adven-« 
tiltious  spirit  which  at  one  time  or  another  had  be^n  admi^ 
nistered  to  them.  While  on  the  sulyeet  of  old  wines,  J  may 
Incidentally  mention  that  the  most  antiquated  sample  in  the 
Hungarian  collection  was  a  EJeszthely-Tomajer  of  1796. 
The  Somlauer  which  secured  the  medal  was  a  comparative 
juvenile,  of  vintage  1863^  and  its  exhibitor  was  Count  ErdSdy 
of  Doha.  In  taste  it  was  very  like  a  fine  Chablis,  not  even 
tho  congenite  pierre  i  fusil  flavour  being  wanting. 

There  were  several  collections  of  Badacsonyer,  showing 
the  win^e  at  its  best)  one  (^  the  old^r  samples^  as  was  the  case 
with  scores  of  others  wi&e%  being  of  the  famous  comet 
vintage  of  1811.  It  was,  how^v^^i  in  the  ^oimens  from 
thiQ  cellars  of  the  Bishop  of  Yeslsprua  that  this  wine  was  td  be 
stiidied  ta  most  advantage^  In  these  it  was ,  preBented  sweet 
aiid  dry,  and  in  the  Essenz  and  Ausbruch  forms^and  from  tibe 
Furmiatj  Mi^scat,  Picolitj  and  other  grapes.  A  medal- fdr»(uro« 
gress  YfSip  pf  opurse  assigned  to  the  l^sbep,  who  abo  exhibited 
some,  i^qO;  Somlauer  of  1857  vintage^  just:  the  very  age  to  he 
sufficiently  matured,  and  at  tiie  same  time  to  have  preden«d- 
allots  vinpus  qualities.  The  ordinary  samples  of  Baaaeaonyer 
rvaoil^  m^vely  with  third  class  Bhine  wines.  Ihes^eewnens  of 
Ne^aSlyer .  were,  very  few,  and  of  4heae  ihe.  miyorit|r  were 
exce^iqgly  acidiilous,  while  the  one  or  two  <^  auperior 
qu^y  Jiad  the  flinty  flavour,  prevalent  in  mort;  of  the  com-*-, 
mon  white  wine^^  very  decidedly  developed. 

The  Pressburg  wines,  as  a  rule,  were  of -a  very  ordinjuy 
character,  excepting,  of  course,  the  white    St.    Georger. 
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Certain  other  white  varieties  were  delicate  and  pleasant^ 
more  especially  one  from  the  Riesling  grape,  which  secured 
a  medal  for  merit.  Werschetz,  situated  south  of  Temesvar, 
and  in  the  Servian  Woiwodeship  and  Banat,  and  claiming  to 
be  the  largest  wine-producing  district  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, its  vineyards  yielding  in  fiivoiu'able  seasons  upwards 
of  twelve  millions  of  gallons  of  wine,  sent  several  scores  of 
samples  of  its  highly  spirituous,  but  not  otherwise  remarkable 
growths.  The  mildest  were  the  white  wines  made  from  the 
red  Steinschiller,  or  "  little  fleshy  grape/'  as  it  is  termed  in 
Werschetzer  vemaculai*.  Some  red  varieties  of  a  fine  ruby 
colour,  and,  what  is  most  unusual,  with  a  pleasant  bouquet, 
were  from  the  Kad&rka,  or  so-called  ^^  noble  blue  Hungarian 
grape/'  which  requires  the  full  heat  of  a  Hungarian  summer 
to  attoin  perfect  ripeness,  and  excepting  the  Furmint,  is  the 
only  grape  the  berries  of  which  will  attain  the  requisite 
degree  of  dryness  on  the  vine  suitable  for  Ausbruch  wines. 
Weisskirchen,  which  lies  still  more  to  the  south,  and  about 
ten  miles  from  the  Danube  below  Belgrade,  sent  wines  very 
similar  in  character,  more  than  half  being  from  the  favourite 
Steinschiller  or  the  E^ad&rka  grape,  and  comprising  among 
them  numerous  Ausstich  wines. 

Most  of  the  wine-producing  districts  of  Hungary  contri- 
buted samples  of  Muscats,  and  many  of  their  other  growths 
had  evidently  been  flavoured  with  this  grape,  which  appears 
to  be  regarded  with  considerable  favour,  possibly  by  reason 
of  its  perfume  whidi  is  the  one  essential  in  which  Hungarian 
wines  are  ordinarily  deficient.  A  few  of  the  principal  dis- 
tricts also  sent  samples  of  Vermuth  which  is  a  Hungarian 
as  well  as  an  Italian  speciality,  made  however  by  steeping 
spices  and  wormwood  in  fine  old  wine,  which  is  then  held  to 
possess  peculiar  medicinal  virtues. 

The  Croatian  and  Slavonian  wines  formed  a  group  by 
themselves,  their  exhibitors  determining  that  they  should 
neither  form  part  of  the  Austrian  collection  nor  yet  be  in- 
eluded  among  the  wines  of  Hungary.  There  were  eighty 
samples  and  the  catalogue  was  rather  liberal  in  its  com- 
mendations of  Croat  and  Slavok  wine  growers  who  were 
described  of  energetic  and  inquiring  dispositions,  and  as 
making  their  wines  on  rational  and  intelligent  principles. 
Since  the  exhibition  of  Croatian  wines  at  Agram  in  1864, 
wh^i  nearly  all  the  white  varieties,  excepting  such  as  were 
purely  sweet,  were  condemned  by  Baron  von  Babo  in  his 
report  to  the  Austrian  Government  as  being  either  so  much 
vinegar  or  havinga disagreeable  musty  flavour,  the Oroatians 
must  have  greatly  improved  their  system  of  vinification  or 
been  more  careful  in  their  selection  of  samples,  for,  many,  of 
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the  wines  sent  to  Vienna  had  considerable  merit  of  their  kind. 
Some  red  wines  made  from  the  blue  Cinamon  or  red  Portu- 
guese grape  were  almost  equal  to  the  Hungarian^  notably  the 
samples  of  Vukovdrer  of  1862  and  1868,  for  which  and  for 
a  Riesling  auslesse  Count  Carl  Eltz  obtained  a  medal  for 
progress^  and  the  Belec  wine  of  Baron  Rukavina  for  which 
a  medal  for  merit  was  given.  These  wines  were  intensely 
deep  in  colour,  and  more  or  less  fine  in  flavour,  but  were 
deficient,  like  nearly  all  southern  wines  are  in  bouquet 
A  medal  for  merit  was  also  given  to  Prince  Odescalchi  for 
some  well  preserved  samples  of  Synnier  and  Sliwowitz 
white  wines  and  several  exmbitors  pf  Schillerwein,  or  wine  of 
half  colour  arising  firdm  red  and  white  grapes  being  pressed 
at  the  same  time,  had  honourable  mention  made  of  th^,  one 
for  a  sample  of  the  vintage  of  1839  which  showed  plainly 
enough  that  Croatian  wines  when  properly  made  will  keep  for 
33  years  without  becoming  either  musty  or  sour. 

The  white  wines  were  either  very  sweet  and  marrowy  or 
very  thin  and  sour,  many  of  the  latter  having  much  of  the 
sharpness  of  an  unripe  apple.  This  arose  from  the  species 
of  grape  employed,  the  large  berries  of  which  ripen  very 
late  but  are  gathered  before  the  proper  time*  The  thinness 
of  these  wines  is  attributable  to  the  same  cause,  the  amount 
of  water  which  the  grapes  contain  not  having  been  reduced 
by  evaporation.  As  a  further  consequence  the  wines  contain 
only  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol. 

The  Hungarian  wines,  though  sufiiciently  generous,  are 
by  no  means  of  a  highly  spirituous  character.  Tokay,  for 
instance,  only  contains  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  proof 
spirit.  Buster  not  more  than  2Q,  Bakator  about  22,  Somlauer 
from  22  to  24,  and  Nesm^leyer  only  21.  With  regard  to 
the  red  varieties,  Meneser  averages  from  23  to  24,  although 
at  times  it  contains  as  much  as  28  per  cent.,  Karlowitzer 
ordinarily  indicates  from  24^  to  26°,  Erlauer  about  *24^,  Szeg- 
sirder  scarcely  more  than  20,andOftier  rather  less,  indicating, 
as  it  fireqeently  does,  no  more  than  18"^  of  prpof  spirit.  The 
practice  of  heating  young  wines  up  to  a  temperature  of  130® 
Fahrenheit,  acceding  to  the  system  of  M.  Pasteur,  prevails 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  Hungary,  where  it  is  carried  out 
on  a  large  scale  and  with  complete  success,  the  result  being 
the  maturing  of  ordinary  wines,  without  their  having  to  rest 
three  or  four  years  in  the  wood. 

III. — The  Wines  of  Transylvania, 

The  collection  of  Transylvanian  wines  differed  firom  evenr 
other.     It  was  select  and  had  been  judiciously  limited,  stm 
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itiB<)1ad6d  samples  of  the  commonest  as  well  as  the  best 
varieties^  find  itidioated  in  fact  precisely  what  an  exhibitid& 
of  wi^  really  should  be.  From  the  118  samples  contri- 
buted exolubiv^y  by  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  protitioe 
a  far  better  Idea  Was  procured  of  the  wines  of  T^ransylvahia 
than  was  gitoed  of  iiiose  of  Hungary  from  more  than  ten 
limes  that  number^  with  all  the  less  interesting  growths  re- 
peated ad  in/tnituniy  drowning  ad  it  were  lite  more  remarkable 
varieties,  -in  the  ohe  instance  the  wines  were  tasted  with 
satisfaction  and  judged  with  dare;  in  the  other  the  tadting  Was 
foubd  so  irksome,  and  apparently  interminable,  that  much  of 
it  was  1^  to  paid  experts.  Exception' was  of  course  made 
^th  the  'choiceiC6llec^ns  firom  Tokay  and  all  the  other 
b^^roUss  grbwiJft,  but^<4ie  jttty  gtoerally  felt  nOtMng  was 
to  be  gained  by  devdting  day  after  day  to  hundreds  of  dtud^ 
ftndSi^eridr  wuies  altwHhia  strong  fiimily  reeemblaiice  sted 
tibe  common'  place  chatroetet  of  which  w^s  perc^lible  the 
moflotent  the  glftss  ^^ae  laieed  to  the  lips. 

llie  thre^  m§^t  imporldibt  eidiibitOr^  in  the  Trandylvanlttn 
s^etioti  were  O^eltini^Elli^ch  Mik6,'the  Transylanian  Wine 
C^ptoj^of  KlaUsehberg,  and  Mr.  John  Psiget^  an  Bn^ish 
g^tfetban  ^ttled  fer'ihany  yeai^  pasi  in  Transylvania,  knA 
author  of  a  weB-k&owii  book  of  travels  in  Hungary.  GkmAt 
Mik6  esdlit^d  seven  san^les  of  the  ordinary  table  wine 
(jf  <he  district  grown  in  one  or  other  of  hie  various  \aneyardsi 
of  which  the  first  from  Ol&h  S2ilv^  and  46  years  old 
testified  to  the  keeping  powers  of  ihe  commoner  wines  of 
Ti^nti^vimia.  There  was  a  second  tischwein  in  its  fortieth 
yeai?,  TOth  a  Tasn^er  Bakatdr  of  the  same  vintage,  the  latt^, 
a  fine  dry  pale  col6Ur  wine,  surpassed  however  both  in 
flavour  and  vinosity  by  one  of  the  year  1848,  which  analysis 
had  shown  to  contain  25  per  cent,  of  proof-  spirit.  These 
iadmirable  wines'  derive*  tneir -ftatae  from  the  species  of 
gto^e  whence  they  are  pr6&C^d>  ntUiidy  the  famous  hacca 
<fi>r^,  im^rted  into  TraHsyl^flaia' from  Ita^^  centuries  since. 
The  count's  collection  comprised  in  additieto  cK>me  *  lidi' Atis- 
brticben,  the  must  of  which  liftd'  flic^Wed  withocit  )»re6dtfre 
£K>ni  the  fdlly  opened  grapee^  with  4  #{kk€  tiMde'from' thi^ 
FUrminty  ihe  dominant  grape '  As' alk^eadj^  men^tlo^i^'iiL  the 
2V^^  Hegyaija.  For  the  fine  character  of  1iiee)»  a^  otiher 
san^ptes  Oouiit  MikS  wae  awarded  ^  ttedial  for  pi?(]^ress.     ' 

lie  Transylvanian  Wine  Oompany'e  edUectiitt  Was  prite- 
cij)ally  remarkable,  first  for  its  K6z6am&ler  ausbruch  of  1834, 
grown  in  the  jineyard^^qf  t^e  *l^hop  of  ^K^i^urg,  a  mac- 
n^c^ntwine  of  remarkably  high  fiavour.andrvith  a  slight 
bouq^ue^ priced  at  3«.  8d,.tne  bottle;  next^for  its. series  of 
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Kokelbiirger^  clear  gcdden  tinted  wines  not  in  the  least  degree 
sweety  imd  yet  not  precisely  dry,  with  more  body  than  the 
average  growths  of  the  Ilhine  and  occasionally  exhaling  a 
pleasant  aroma.  These  wines  ranged  from  Is.  6d.  to  Zs,  per 
bottle  according  to  age.  Indeed,  Ss.  per  bottle  seemed  to 
be  theiavebige  price  for  wines  of  the  highest  class,  and  lOdL 
per  bottite  fof  ordinary  table  wines.  These  are  of  eoursq  *tiie 
prices  Bt  Klausenberg  and  include  ike  expense  of  holding; 
Hie  collection  farther  included  samples  of  Bakator  and 
Riesling  and^ipdnes  from  the  Farmint  and  Clevener  grapes; 
also  a  remarkably  fine  wine  known  as  Som,  qr  Somber,  ndt 
to  be  confoanded  with  the  Hungarian  Somkuer^  to  which  it 
is  innqensdy  €iiperior.  The  best  sam^e  of  thi»  particubtf 
wine  was&rwarded  1^  Herr  voa  Gerendi,  and  was^xquinteljr 
soft  and  refined  in.  flavour,  of  a  t^idet  straw  colonTy  clear  as 
crystal,  and  witka^delioata  bou(pxet.  Altc^ettherit  was  one 
of  IhdmostbeaatiM'Win^sin  the  Transylranian  section  and 
secured  JK^medalvfor  merit  for  its  exhibitor.  The  samples 
contributed. ^by  Mr.  Paget  from  his  Szokefalva  vineyards 
ciHiiprised  liefiayfcas  .  and  Eiesling8>  including  a  Weis^ 
Biediog^  of^  186%  which  had  b^  heated  aocordSng  to 
Fi^teurs  principle  and  had  acquired  all  tiie  ^dharacteipstMa 
of  a  fuUy  matured  wine;  also  a  Muscat  Croquaat  of  1066, 
dry  and  delicate  and  with  ample  bouquet.  The  Muscat s^  by 
tiie  way  were  equally  prevalent  b  the  Transylvanian  as  ill 
tho  Hungarian  section.  Among  the  other  wines  were 
MisMs,  light  and  clean  taatiog;  Tramiiier  equal  to  the  best 
gvowihs  of  the  Palatinate ;  a  still  white  wine  of  considerable 
S^bvour  and  delicacy  from  the-Champagne  grape  ^  a  Sauterses 
that  xnight  have  come  from  the  Ciron  valley  in  the  Gironde, 
and  beyond  alia  red  wine  of  1868,  from  the  Cabernet  grape, 
which  rivalled  some  of  the  best  growths  of  the  Haut  M^oc ; 
possessing*;  bril&ant  cdour,  bouqnet,  and  ^nesje,  combined 
witbi^tnfle  extra  force,  showing  in  £tct  2i  degrees  of  proof 
spirit^  and  .which  may  be^pronounoed  the  finest  re^^iwioe 
without  exception  which  either  Hungary  or  Transylvania 
have  yet  produced.  The  ihr^  last«4iamed  vnneci^.weira  a}l 
experimedts  on  tii&part  of  Mr;  Paget,  who  was  warmly  kjon- 
^fatulated  on  the  highly,  successful  results  which  had  attendjsd! 
his  efforts,    y  .  .        , 

Eorva9iM:i8amples  of  T6&lver  Bieslii^  of  1868  and  18^^, 
0xlubitii%  lunkiod  softness  and  delhuu^,  a  medal  for  mei^ 
was  »wurded  to  Baroik  Kari  ijpor,  and  ihe  same  medal  wjj 
allotted  to  Oount  Banfiy  £br  some^  fineTaoi&der  of  1863,  te 
Ooimt  Bethlen  for  his  Tasnider  Bakator,  to  F.  van  FoldWay 
for  some  eitcelknt-Tdrokhegy,  to  Baron  E>nntey^  a  pei^ftct 
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enthusiast  in  favour  of  the  Riesling  grape,  for  the  single 
sample  exposed  by  him  of  his  Csomborder  Biesling,  and 
to  L.  von  SUmi  for  his  Szodemeter  Bakator  of  the  year 
1862.  Of  ten  other  exhibitors  honourable  mention  was 
made.  Besides  the  admirable  wine  exposed  by  Mr.  Paget, 
the  aggregate  collection  comprised  merely  a  couple  of  other 
samples  of  red  wines,  neither  of  which  were  of  a  character 
calling  for  special  notice.  Red  wines,  indeed,  are  extremely 
rare  in  Transylvania  and  invariably  of  inferior  quality,  hence 
the  importance  of  Mr.  Paget's  successful  experiment  with 
the  M^doc  grape. 

As  the  Transylvanian  rivers  nearly  all  flow  westward  the 
hills  naturally  lie  in  the  same  direction,  having  one  slope  ex- 
posed to  the  vertical  rays  of  the  noonday  sun,  and  consequently 
fiirnishing  admirable  sites  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The 
best  wines  are  grown,  first,  along  the  banks  of  the  Little 
£okel  river,  the  vineyards  of  which  produce  strong,  clear,  aro- 
matic wines,  coiitaining  little  or  no  tartaric  acid ;  next,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  KarUburg,  the  wines  of  which  are  alcoholic, 
spirituous,  sub-acidulous,  and  of  a  rich  golden  tinge ;  also 
near  the  Great  Kokel,  where  they  are  lighter  in  colour  and 
less  spirituous ;  and  in  the  Hunyad  and  Upper  Maros  valleys, 
yielding  wines  that  are  at  once  powerful  and  deep-tinted ; 
finally  at  Nyfirfid,  Aear  Maros  Vdreahely,  and  in  theMezoseg, 
the  wines  of  which  are  light  and  agreeable,  those  of  the  last- 
named  locality  also  exhibiting  a  more  decided  bouquet  than 
any  of  the  other  growths.  The  most  extensive  viticultural 
districts  of  Transylvania  are  those  of  Hermannstadt,  Czildgy- 
Somlyo,  Karlsburg,  and  Maros- Vdrsdhely,  and  the  ordinary 
soil  is  sand  and  marl,  more  or  less  mixed  with  stony  debris 
and  shelly  limestone.  The  average  yield  is  at  the  rate  of 
about  200  gallons  per  acre. 

Transylvanian  wines  ought  never  to  be  drunk  until  their 
fourth  year.  Their  alcoholic  strength  varies  materially,  ac- 
cording as  the  season  has  been  favourable  or  otherwise.  In 
good  years  they  show  21  degrees  of  proof  spirit,  and  in 
speciiu  instances  as  many  as  27  degrees. 

This  notice  of  the  wines  of  Transylvania  may  be  advan- 
tageously supplemented  by  a  few  extracts  from  a  commimi- 
cation  with  which  Mr.  Paget  has  recently  favoured  jne.  He 
writes:  **I  attribute  the  superiority  of  the  Transylvanian 
white  wines,  which  is  now  generally  acknowledged  by  the 
Hungarians  themselves,  chiefly  to  climate  and  to  our  mode 
of  cmtivation.  In  Hungary  the  vines  are,  for  the  most  part, 
pressed  very  close  together  in  the  rows,  the  rows  themselves 
being  scarcely  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet 
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apart;  whereas,  in  Transylvania  the  vines  are  planted  at 
intervals  of  fully  three  feet,  with  the  rows  at  the  same 
distance  from  each  other.  The  Hungarians^  moreover,  keep 
the  vine  stumps  reduced  to  six  inches  in  height^  leaving 
only  that  limited  space  for  the  bearing  wood  to  proceed 
from.  In  Transylvania,  where  the  long  cut  is  adopted,  the 
jucies  pass  along  a  much  greater  extent  of  wood,  and  are 
probably  better  eliminated  before  they  arrive  at  die  fruit 
With  the  Hungarian  system  the  produce  is  greater  but  the 
quality  suffers.  The  climate  of  Hungary  is,  moreover, 
warmer,  and  although  a  hot  climate  yields  a  strong  spirituous 
wine  it  rarely  produces  one  with  great  delicacy  and  bouquet. 
The  month  of  October  too  is  singularly  fine  in  Transylvania, 
which  is  important  as  it  enables  us  to  delay  our  vintage 
until  the  end  of  that  month,  or  even  till  November. 
Another  advantage  arises  from  the  landed  proprietors  of 
Transylvania  attending  more  to  the  management  of  their 
estates  and  to  their  cultivating  the  vine,  not  alone  for  profit 
but  for  the  love  of  the  thing,  causing  them  to  spare  neither 
expense  nor  personal  attention  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

"  Until  within  the  last  fifteen  years  only  the  same  de- 
scriptions of  vines  were  cultivated  as  had  been  planted  when 
the  vine  was  first  introduced  into  Transylvania.  Since  then, 
however,  the  vines  of  the  Rhine,  and  especially  the  Riesling, 
the  Welsch  Riesling,  and  the  Traminer,  have  been  imported, 
and  the  plantations  of  them  are  now  considerable.  I  was 
the  first  to  introduce  French  vines.  Hitherto  Transylvania 
has  had  no  red  wines,  and  it  was  supposed  red  wines  could 
not  be  produced.  I,  however,  obtained  from  France  through 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  Guyot  cuttings  of  the  best  vines  of 
the  Gironde,  which  I  planted  in  1866,  and  three  years  after- 
wards produced  about  four  pipes  of  the  wine  you  so  much 
admired  at  Vienna.  As  far  as  *  I  can  judge  it  has  all  the 
finer  qualities  of  the  best  Bordeaux,  with  more  strength. 
Like  every  other  Transylvanian  wine  in  the  Exhibition  it 
was  free  from  the  addition  of  spirit,  or,  indeed,  of  anything 
else  beyond  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape.  The  Sauvignon 
and  Semillon,  the  Sautemes  vines,  are  less  hardy,  but 
promise  equally  well  so  far  as  the  quality  of  their  produce 
is  concerned.  I  have  hitherto  hesitated  to  recommend  the 
cultivation  of  French  vines,  but  the  opinion  of  so  many  com- 
petent judges  has  removed  any  scruples  I  may  have  had, 
and  now  many  others  will  plant  them.  I  made  a  trial  of 
the  red  and  white  Burgundy  species  and  also  of  the  Cham- 
pagne, but  although  the  quality  of  the  wine  was  good  the 
yield  was  very  small.     I  suspect  my  vineyards  arie  too  warm 
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for  these  vines,  for  they  ripen  there  In  September,  whereas 
the  Bordeaux  grapes  remain  on  the  vines  with  the  leaves 
green  until  the  end  of  October. 

'*  Formerly  the  management  of  our  wines  in  the  cellar 
was  most  miserable,  and  ten  years  ago  there  was  not  a  maii 
in  Transylvania  who  knew  how  to  prepare  a  cask  of  wine 
for  bottling.  In  1864  some  20  of  the  principal  wine  growex*ft 
formed  a  society,  and  their  first  step  was  to  bring  a  ceDar- 
man  from  the  Khine,  in  fact,  from  Johannisberg  itself,  and 
to  place  the  mant^ement  of  their  private  cellars  and  soon 
afterwards  of  a  common  cellar  in  his  hands.  This  continued 
for  some  years  until  the  demand  for  our  wines  became  so 
great  that  in  1870  we  were  obliged  to  form  a  company, 
and;*  at  the  present  time  the  home  consumption  is  such  flwtt 
owing  to  ther  small  yield  of  recent  years  our  stock  is  well 
nigh  ethatts^ted.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  wines  seiit 
to  the  JlxhiWtion  was  from  private  cellars,  the  fistct  being 
that'  we  presented  ourselves  at  Vienna  to  show  more  ^at 
Ve  could  produce  than  what  we  actually  had  to  sell." 

The  published  agricultural  statistics  of  the  kingdom  b( 
Hungary  give  the  following  as  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  vineyardi  area  in  the  respective  provinces  : — 
«    '  Acres.  * 

Hmngary    -            -  719,320 

Transylvania            -  66,839 

Croatia  and  Slavonia  79,640                                        >   .    . 

The  military  frontier  - 
with  the   Servian^ 

Woiwodeebip  and  ',                                               ^ 

Banat      -            -  71,107                                          >      - 


936,906,  producing  221,214,400  galb. 

The  exports  (rf  wine  frpm  ^ungary  dpring  the  year  1867 
yfere  22,000,000  gallons,  valued  at  880,000i  In  1869  th^y 
amounted  to  nearly  40,000,000  gallons,  the  value  of  which 
was  nearly  a  miUicm  and  a  half  sterling. 

The  total  number  of  ^exhibitora  of  wine  from  the  kingdom 
pf  Hungary  wfta  263,  and  they  contributed  no  less  than  li514 
samples.  The  xewar^a  allott^dito  tbem^  comprised  ^  Diploipfi 
^f  Honour  to  the  Agricultiiral  Society  of  Kl&^senbur^,  jSBven 
medals  for  progress,  and  50  medals  for  merit,  ii\  ^Miiiosx,  to 
winch  76  exhibitors  bad  honourable  mentioiDb  macje  of  their 
samples.  ,  .  .      . 
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The  Wines  op  Russia. 

^s  The  wines  of  Russia  were  represented  at  Vienna  in  ao^rd- 
:ance  with  the  principle  pursued  with  r^ard  to  her  other 
product^  natural  and  manufactured,  that  is,  not  bja  bewild- 
ering multitude  of  sa^lples^  but  by  a  judicious  selection  of 
topical  Ysyrieties  from  the.  different  wine  producing  districts, 
in  Russia  the  yine  is  cultivated  over  a  considerable  surface 
of  the  entire  southerp  portion  of  the  empire^  which  haying 
regard  to  the  character  of.  the  wines  xoaj  be  divided  into 
fpur  principal  r^ons«  nataMy*  Bessarabia  with  the  a4|acent 
,  provinces  of  Chorson  and  Podolia,  the  goviemment  of  Taurida 
which  includes  the  Crimea,  the  valley  of  the  Don^  and  the 
.Caucasus.  Wine  i^  further  produced  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yolga  near  Astrdotn  and  Kisliu:^  and  also  in  Turkestan.  The 
most  nortb^m  limits  of  cultivation  are  Zymliansk  on  the 
Don  and  Kamena  in  Podolia  within  the  48th  degree  of 
north  latitude.  According  to  official  calculatiotiSy  which  are 
believed  however  to  be  in  excess  of  the  actual  facts^  the 
total  annual  yield  in  imperial  gallons  is  for  Bessarabia 
8,100,000^  Cherson  1,026,000,  Crimea  3«240,000,  tibe  banb 
of  the  Don  405^000,  North  Caucasus  8,910,000,  and  South 
Caucasus  22,680,000.  From  the  remwiing  districts  no 
returns  have  been  published. 

At  Vienna  the  growths  of  the  Crimea  were  princip^y 
represented  by  the  collection  of  Prince  WoroAzoff  irom 
Yi4ta>  of  Senator  Fundukley  from  Gursu^  of  MM.  Lansky 
and  Wissman  from  the  Soudack  valley,  aad  of  the  Mar- 
garatsch  school  pf  viae  culture ;  those  of  the  Caucasus  by 
the  collections  of  the  Princes  Andronikoff^'aad  Erinfcoffof 
Tiflis,  a^d  Prince  Tschawerzawdse  of  Kachetieu.  From 
Newe  Tscherkask  on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  and  Kischinoff 
on  thpse  of  the  Pruth,  came  samples  of  t^  wines  of  the 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks  and  of  Bessarabia,  while 
Odessa  supplied  specimeps  froni  the  government  <^  Cherson, 
and  Astrakan  examples  .from  the  Volga. 

Prince  Woronzoff,  who  is  ihe  owner  of  numerous  vineyards 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  Crimea  at  Alupka,  Aydanil, 
Aydosmos,  and  Massandra^  and  with  whom  the  cultivation 
of  the  grape  with  a  view  to  wine  is  ihe  olgect  of  particular 
attention,  sent  samples  of  both  red  and  white  wines  produced 
from  the  Bordeaux,  Sautemes,  Riesling,  Furmint,  and  dry 
and  sweet  Muscat  grapes^  Of  the  foreffoing  the  vins  de 
dessert  were  unquestionably  the  best  The  samples  from 
Senat(»r  Fundukley,  M.  Wissman,  and  the  Government 
vineyard  sehool  were  from  the  same  varieties,  excepting  that 
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eome  so  called  Burgundies  from  the  Pineau  noir  ward 
included*  The  white  wines,  which  were  greatly  in  the 
majority,  were  with  very  few  exceptions  remarkably  good. 
Some  were  rather  rich  and  captious;  others  more  delicate, 
and  especially  several  from  the  Biesling  grape.  They  had 
however  more  roundness  and  substance  and  less  acidity 
than  the  ordinary  Rhine  growths,  with  a  fine  full  flavour 
and  so  much  individual  character  and  Jinesse  as  to  challenge 
comparison  with  some  of  the  best  wines  exhibited.  One 
smnple  especially,  contributed  by  M.  Wissman,  was  distin- 
guished by  its  choice  bouquet.  Generally  speaking  it  was 
exactly  the  reverse  with  the  red  wines,  which  with  certain 
occasional  exceptions,  notably  some  samples  from  M.  Lansky, 
were  very  inferior  in  quality,  the  majority  having  a  decided 
ffout  de  terrov\  while  those  assuming  to  vie  with  the  higher 
class  Burgundy  and  Medoc  growths  proved  to  be  very 
feeble  attempts  indeed  in  this  unquestionably  difficult 
direction. 

On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  red  wines  of  the  Caucasus 
— contributed  by  the  trio  of  princes  already  enumerated, 
and  some  half  a  dozen  other  exhibitors,  and  among  which 
was  included  the  Kachetan  wine,  the  praises  of  which  have 
been  often  sung  by  the  Persian  poets — were  really  remarkable 
for  their  refined  flavour,  their  great  finesscy  and  highly 
developed  bouquet,  whereas  the  white  wines  could  only  be 
classed  among  the  poorest  tasted.  The  Bessarabian  samples 
were  simply  described  as  table  wines,  and  so  regarded  were 
good  enough  of  their  kind.  The  few  from  the  Don  were  of 
an  avei-age  character,  and  some  red  and  white  sparkling 
varieties  extibited  by  M.  Serbinoff"  of  Techerkash  near  the 
mouth  of  this  river  were  considered  deserving  of  honourable 
mention.  The  Crimean  wines  however  carried  off*  the  larger 
share  of  rewaids,  the  imperial  establishment  receiving  a 
Diploma  of  Honour,  while  a  medal  for  progress  was  given  to 
M.  Lansky  for  his  excellent  growths,  and  seven  medals  for 
meri^  were  distributed  among  other  exhibitors,  including 
Prince  Woronzoff'and  M.  Wissman. 

The  climate  of  the  Crimea  varies  considerably.  The 
southern  region  is  protected  from  cold  winds  by  the  Yaila 
mountain?,  and  its  high  temperature  and  lias  schist  subsoil 
has  a  marked  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  wines 
there  produced,  and  which  assimilate  in  a  measure  to  those 
of  southern  Europe.  In  other  parts  of  the  peninsula  the 
vines  are  planted  in  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  the  yield  in  the 
Soudack  valley  being  very  great  from  the  system  pursued 
of  laying  the  vineyards  under  water  twice  every  year. 
The  gain  in  quantity  however  is  counterbalanced  by  largely 
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depreciated  quality ;  still  the  wines  are  of  a  good  average 
character,  and  being  less  spirituous  than  the  others  are 
better  adapted  to  ordinary  consumption. 

The  vineyards  of  the  Crimea  are  remarkable  for  the 
immense  number  of  varieties  of  vine  cultivated  in  them. 
Indeed  almost  every  known  species,  including  Asiatic  and 
American  growths,  may  be  found  scattered  through  the 
province.  Those  who  had  to  do  with  the  original  planting 
and  acclimatizing  of  them  do  not  appear  to  have  studied 
which  kind  of  vines  were  l)e8t  suited  to  the  climate  and 
soil  of  the  district,  and  subsequent  comers  have  not  abandoned 
the  unfruitful  ones  for  those  likely  to  yield  an  abundant 
vintage.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Crimean  vineyards 
present  the  aspect  of  experimental  fields  planted  without 
arrangement  and  in  a  fashion  by  no  means  calculated  to 
enrich  their  owneri?.  The  new  wine  growers  who  settle  in 
the  Crimea  follow  in  the  beaten  track  and  lose  both  time 
and  money  by  so  doing.  Although  the  nature  and  object 
of  the  Government  vineyard  sdhool  at  Magaratsch  does  not 
admit  of  limiting  the  classes  of  vines  cultivated  to  any 
precise  number,  it  would  still  be  desirable  for  its  conductors 
to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  those  varieties  which  are  best 
adapted  to  Crimean  growth. 

Until  the  year  1868  wine  was  made  in  the  school  from 
all  kinds  of  grape,  but  at  that  epoch  the  direction  recognising 
the  sterility  of  many  of  its  experiments,  and  desirous  more 
especially  of  favouring  commerce,  resolved  to  make  fewer 
kinds  of  wine  but  at  the  same  time  to  make  considerably 
more  wine.  The  expectations  that  were  formed  were  not 
realised,  however,  owing  to  the  old  vineyards  being  suffered 
to  remain  in  all  their  disorder  and  confusion,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, to  the  must  of  so  many  various  kinds  of  grape 
being  mingled  together  to  form  one  wine.  It  was  decided 
therefore  that  the  vineyards  should  be  replanted  more 
systematically. 

This  mingling  of  varieties  necessarily  exercises  considerable 
influence  on  the  nature  of  the  product.  The  wines  termed 
Pinot  blanc  and  Franc-Pinot,  or  Pineau — in  other  words 
white  and  red  Burgundies — were  made  of  no  less  than  16 
and  13  different  kinds  of  grape,  including  even  the 
Oporto  blanc  and  the  Muscat  noir,  while  that  known  as 
Bordeaux  was  composed  of  eight  varieties.  As  every  year 
the  respective  proportions  varied  greatly  it  was  a  matter 
of  impossibility  to  produce  a  wine  with  a  known  distinctive 
character.  Among  other  experiments  made  at  the  school 
were  the  weighing  of  the  produce  from  different  kinds  of 
vine  and  examining  the  quality  of  their  respective  muetst 
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These  furnished  some  curfons  results  deserving  of  being 
placed  on  record  here.  The  weights  as  given  hdow  showed 
that  the  quantity  of  berries  yielded  by  a  thousand  vines  Xrf 
each  species  varied  exceedingly.  For  instance^  Muscat  noir 
gave  1,148  lbs.,  Sapperavy  (a  red  variety  from  the  Caucasus) 
1,027  lbs.,  Muscat  blanc  1,025  lbs.,  Pinot  blanc  1,010  lbs., 
Madeira  S94  Ibe^  Muscat  rose  889  lbs.,  AlWllo  castilar  886 
lbs.,  Oporto  blanc  724  lbs.,  Pinot  gris  513  lbs.,  Riesling  506 
lbs.,  Traminer  461  lbs.,  Bordeaux  452  lbs.  The  saccb^rine 
element  was  found  to  erot  in  the  following  proportions: — 
Red  grapes,  Sapperavy  29*4  per  cent,  Bordeaux  26*5,  Pinot 
noir  24*53,  Plant  dor6  24,  MaJbec  17*6.  White  griapes— 
Sauterjies  39  per  cent..  Oporto  blanc  37*8,  Pinot  blanc  34, 
Riesling  27,  Madeira  26*5,  Traminer  24'5,  AlbiUo  caetilar 
16*2;  The  sweet  grapes  gave  the  following  results :— Muscat 
rc»e42'4  per  cent.,  Muscat  noir  27*6,  Pinot  gris  26*5,  Muscat 
biaivo  24. 

From .  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  how  exceedingly  rich 
the   Grimesun  must's    are  in  %ugar,  only    two   out    of    16^ 
varieties  yielding  kss  than  20  per  cent    The  quantity  of 
acid  waa ordinarily  from  four  to  six  per  cent.,  although  the. 
Riesling  must  showed  nearly  seven,  the  white  Muscat  more 
than  seven,  and  the  Malbec  as  much  as  9'16.     Of  all  the- 
examined  red  varieties  the  Caucasus  grape,  the  SapperaVy, 
passed'  most  successfully  through  the  t.est.     It  occupies  the 
second  place  on  the  list*  as  regards  the  quantity  of  fruit' 
produced,  amd  <  the  first  place  wifth  reference  to  the  amount' 
of  the  saccharine  element,   which   exists,  moreover,  in   due- 
proportion  to  the  add  it  contains.     The. wine  is  said  to  b^ 
much  less  spirituous  than  the  foregoing  constituents  would ' 
lead  one  to  suppose,  while  its  colour  is  so  dense  that  dyerst 
are  in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  the  juide.     The  experiments 
further  showed  that  of  the  white  varieties,  the  Pinot  blanc 
was  one  of  the  most  advantageous  to  cultivate^  that  the 
Bordeaux  and  Riesling  grapes  yielded  the  smallest  quantity 
of  wine,  and,  what  is  certainly  an  unfortunate  drawback, 
that  most  of  the  wines  were  too  sweet  to  form  agreeable 
table  wines. 

Numerous  analyses  of  Russian  wines  made  at  the  Imperial 
vineyard '  school  of  Margaratsch  give  the  following  as  their 
alcohoKc  strength  in  degrees  of  proof  spirit.  With  respect' 
to  those  of  the  Crimea,  the  red  wines  of  the  south  codst 
range  from  18f  to  27,  the  white  varieties  commencing. as^  low 
a»  16— though  18  aj^eftred  to  be  the  average  str6ng&  of  the 
weaker  kinds*- and  going  up  to  .28^^,  and  the  dessert  winesf  to 
29.  The  red  wines  of  the  Soudack  vftlley  ranged  fttkn  18 
to  »1>  aftv^exej^on^   Burgundy  showing,  however,  24J 
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degrees,  while  the  white  varied  from  17  to  25^»  and  the 
Muscats  indicated  28.  The  Bessarabian  red  wines  ranged 
from  14^  to  23,  the  white  from  14§  to  21|,  and  the  red  wmes 
of  the  J)on  from  19  to  251,  the  sparkling  varieties  avera^ng 
16^.  Of  the  Caucasus  red  wines^  the  least  spirituous 
showed  merely  13^,  the  more  generous  indicating  26,  while 
the  white  wines  ranged  from  ISJ  to  25. 

Afnend  who  has  an  intimate  )niowledge  of  Bussia  informs 
me  that  although  good  specimens  of  Crimean  wines  may 
every  now  and  then  find  their  way  to  International  Ex- 
hibitions, it  is  certain  that  Busman  wines  are  not  esteemed 
by  the  Bussians  themselves,  while  ou^ide  Bussia  they  are^ 
dissolutely  unknown.  The  Donski  Champagne  or  effervescing 
wine  of  the  Don  and  the  Krimeki  Champagne  or  effervescing 
wine  of  the  Crimea  are  both  quoted  in  the  wine  lists  of  the 
St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  restaurants^  and  are  frequently 
offered  in  lieu  of  genuine  champagne  at  private  entertain- 
ments. Without  being  equal  to .  the  best  or  second  best 
^owths  of  the  Mame  they  are  superior  to  much  of  the 
Champagne  sold  to  travellers  at  the  hotels  of  Bheims^  Chalon^ 
and  JBpemay*  In  Bussia  it  is  the  fSEishion  to  speak  of  them 
contemptuously  almost  as  one  speaks  of  gooseberry  cham- 
pane  in  ^ngland^  but  the  Champagnes  of  the  Don  and  tlie 
Cnmea  are  genuine  wines,  and  though  somewhat  sweet  may 
be  drunk  with  sattsfttction  and  in  moderate  quantities  with 
impunity.  It  has  been  allied  against  the  Russian  wines 
as  a  proof  of  their  essential  inferiority  that  it  is  difficult  to 
get  nd  of  them,  except  as  effervescing  beverages.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  wines  of  southern 
Busfipui,have  not  yet  had  a  fair  cb^nce^  that  the  climate^  soil^ 
and  many  of  the  varieties  of  grape  cultivated,  above  all  in 
t^  Crimea,  are  excellent,  but  that  what  is  required  to  make 
it:  a  successful  wine  growing  region  are  the  co-operation  and^ 
siq>erintendenoe  of  a  certain  ix^mber  of  experienced  men 
from  the  vineyards  o£  Franpe  and  Germany. 

At  Vi^ma  there  were  28  exhibitors  •  of  the  wines  of 
Bua9ia>  contributing  among  them  109  samples.  The  awards 
c^fllprised  a  Diploma  of  Honour^  a  medal  £)r  progress,  seven 
n^edal^  few  merits  and  honourable  mention  in  four  instances. . 

^*  The  Wines  of  Pobtugal. 

^1'     ,  l.—  The  Winei  of  the  Dour o. 

The  win^s  of  Portugid  and  Spain  were  both  tasted  in  one 

of  thegalleiries  odf  the  Western  Agricultural  Hall^  sheltered  it 

is  trjae  from  a  burning  sun^  but  with  the  temperature  &r  too 

close  and  heated  fi>r  wine  of  any  description  to  b^.  exposed 
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to  its  influence  with  impunity.  The  alcoholic  strength, 
however,  natural  and  acquired,  of  the  wines  of  the  Penin- 
sula enabled  the  majority  of  them  to  undergo  the  ordeal. 
Some  had  certainly  suffered  either  from  the  journey  or  tlie 
heat,  and  several  of  the  lighter  wines  which  had  not  turned 
sour  had  acquired  a  confirmed  bitter  flavour  through  the 
latter  circumstance. 

I  anticipated,  thoughtlessly  enough,  when  assisting  at  the 
tasting  of  the  wines  of  Portugal,  that  merely  its  natural  wines 
would  have  been  submitted  to  the  jury,  and  that  we  should 
find  the  highly  alcoholized  fluid  consumed  in  England  under 
the  name  of  Port  unrepresented  at  Vienna.  I  was,  however, 
speedily  undeceived,  and  while  engaged  in  studying  some 
occasional  samples  of  the  fresh  exhilarating  natural  wines 
of  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro,  was  continually  having  my 
attention  directed  by  the  Portuguese  Commissioner  to 
certain  powerfully  fortified  and  conjparatively  new  wines 
which  with  the  view  of  securing  my  admiration  for  them  he 
would  approvingly  inform  me  were  Ports  of  the  particular 
character  appreciated  by  my  fellow  countrymen.  Unfor- 
tunately Port  as  we  know  it  in  England  is  at  its  best  a  dull 
heady  wine,  depth  of  colour  and  a  certain  fullness  and  round- 
ness being  its  principal  merits.  For  its  bouquet  in  lieu  of  the 
fragrance  of  fruit  or  flowers  has  too  often  an  odour  of  ardent 
spirits,  while  its  warmest  admirers  would  never  claim  for  it 
either  raciness  or  freshness  of  taste.  It  is  moreover  especially 
deficient  in  Jtnesse^  is  altogether  lacking  those  subtle  grada- 
tions and  that  refined  harmony  of  flavour,  that  combined 
freshness  and  softness,  which  distinguish  the  grand  crUs  of 
the  Haut  Medoc  ;  added  to  which,  unlike  those  unique  wines, 
it  leaves  neither  the  head  cool,  nor  the  tongue  fresh. 

The  newer  Douro  wines  were  from  time  to  time  agreeably 
varied  by  some  venerable  samples  of  the  historical  grand 
vintages.  For  instance  Dona  A.  A.  Ferreira,  of  Villa  Nova 
de  Gaia,  sent  Ports  of  the  years  1815, 1820,  1834,  1840,  and 
1847,  the  majority  of  which  had  preserved  their  colour,  while 
all  retted  abundant  vinosity,  but  whether  this  was  not  ex- 
clusively due  to  added  alcohol  was  more  than  doubtful.  The 
1 840  wine,  untamed  by  keeping,  even  after  a  lapse  of  33  years, 
was  still  unpleasantly  "  hot  i'  the  mouth,"  conveying  the  im- 
pression of  its  ht^ving  been  largely  fortified  in  the  days  of  its 
youth.  No  price  was  put  upon  the  1815  wine,  but  the  vin- 
tages of  1820,  '34,  '40,  and  '47,  were  quoted  respectively  at 
the  moderate  rate  of  20,  18,  15,  and  12  francs  the  bottle. 
Merely  honourable  mention  was  made  of  this  collection  on 
account  of  the  quantity  of  adventitious  spirit  which  the 
wines  were  believed  to  contain.     The  same  scant  meed  of 
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recognition,  and  for  a  similar  reason ,  was  accorded  to  Senhor 
J.  Pessenha,  of  Villa  Beat,  and  to  Moura  and  Co.  of  Oporto 
for  their  sets  of  samples  comprising  the  best  vintages  from 
1815  to  1858,  and  all  from  within  the  charmed  circle  on  the 
Alto  Douro  beyond  which  it  was  pretended  for  the  best  part 
of  a  century  that  fine  wine  could  not  be  produced. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Company  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
vineyards  of  the  Alto  Douro  and  Almeida  Brothers  of  Oporto 
had  medak  for  progress  assigned  to  them  for  their  collections 
of  wines,  while  for  samples  of  port  of  the  years  1830  and 
1836  Dona  E.  C.  Da  Viega  received  a  medal  for  merit. 
Similar  medals  were  likewise  given  to  Senhor  C.  F.  k 
d' Almeida  of  Villa  Keal,  to  Weisse  Dahl  and  Co.,  and  to 
Senhor  A.  A.  Silva,  both  of  Oporto,  and  the  last  named  a 
gold  medallist  at  the  Exhibition  there.  These  wines  were 
beautifully  limpid,  slightly  astringent,  and  occasionally 
sweet.  Now  and  then  sweetness  was  combined  with  a 
slight  sharpness  and  a  quinquina-like  flavour  and  per&me. 
One  or  two  white  varieties  were  amber-coloured,  spirituous, 
more  or  less  sweet,  and  sub-acidulous. 

There  was  a  &ir  representation  of  the  general  wines  of 
the  Douro,  certain  of  them  being  deep  in  colour,  soft,  gene- 
rous, and  full-bodied,  and  altogether  round,  dry,  clean  tasting 
and  aromatic,  while  others,  thin,  astringent,  and  less 
^irituous,  had  a  marked  acidulous  freshness  of  flavour. 
Senhor  J.  M.  Sampaio  contributed  some  samples  of  these 
wines  and  obtained  a  medal  for  merit,  Senhor  L.  F. 
Mourao,  who  had  received  a  gold  medal  at  Paris,  being  ac- 
corded only  honourable  mention  at  Vienna  for  the  specimens 
exhibited  by  him,  while  the  Count  de  Villa  Fouca,  a  medallist 
of  various  local  exhibitions,  failed  to  obtain  even  this  amount 
of  recognition. 

Half  a  score  of  exhibitors  from  Penafiel  in  the  Oporto 
district  contributed  samples  of  last  year's  wines,  the  white 
varieties  generally  thin  and  light,  while  the  red  were  a 
little  harsh  and  rough,  and  altogether  less  full  and  fruity 
than  the  Douro  wines  ordinarily  are,  yet  fine  in  colour  and 
of  considerable  alcoholic  strength,  due  in  some  degree  to  the 
adventitious  spirit  administered,  to  enable  them  to  travel. 
Many  of  these  wines,  the  vinhos  de  mesa,  or  table  wines  of 
the  district,  and  in  which  a  decided  flavour  of  Port  is 
discernible,  command  on  the  spot  no  more  than  4:L  per 
pipe.  Honourable  mention  was  made  of  merely  a  single 
Penafiel  exhibitor,  and  this  for  a  sample  of  red  wine  of  1868 
vintage. 

There  were  several  samples  of  Geropiga,  a  kind  of  liqueur 
with  a  certfun  aflSnity  to  the  Spanbh  Dulce  and  the  French 
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Rogomm^',  and,  as  is  well  known,  much  in  requ^tet  for  giving 
dharactei'  -to  low  class  Ports,  besides  being  expoi:*ted  in  con- 
siderable quantities  to  America.  When  of  good  qiialitj  it 
is  c6mposed  of  two-thirds  oir  more  of  unfetmented  grape 
juice,  and  one-third  or  less  of  brandy  overproof  diHtilled  from 
Port.  wine.  In  some  varieties  of  Geropiga  the  grape  juice 
undei^6bs '  a  partial  fermentation  which  is  checked  at  its 
heightby  the  addition  of  spirit.  But,  however  lAade,  it  iff 
comrtK5niy  deepened  in  colour  with  elderberry  extt'act  after 
which  it  i&  highljr  sweetened  with  sugar.  This  liqueur)  f0^such 
it  rfially'id,  costs  on  the  spot  about  double  the  price  of  good 
aven^ge  i^ort  wine.  There  were  both  red  and  white  varieties 
exhibited,  ffoAae  of  the  samples  being  very  old  and  soft,  whweas 
all  wei^  excessively  sweet  and  more  or  less  bpirituous.       • 

TKe'Doaro  region,  producing  the  fineist  wines,  comprises 

the  fiffopes  of  the  mountains  bordering  the  river  of  the  same 

name  in  its  course  from  the  Spanish  frontier  to  the">pro- 

vince  of  Minho,  and  It  is  on  the  hilly  banks  of  a  tributary 

stream,  named  the  Corgo,  that  the  Port'  wine  vineyardB*M;he 

soil  of  which  is  extremely  stony,  due  to  the  friability  of  the 

slaty  schist  rock  of  which  the  hills  ai*^  formed-s-are  prmci- 

piflly  flituatedi     The  vine  is  cultivated  ^over  an  area  6f  76,314^ 

acres,  and  the  principal  Varieties  of  gratpe'are  the  AWarelhSo, 

the  Bastardd  or  Morillon,  the  Touriga,  the  Gouveio,-  and 

the  Souzao,  the  latter  yielding  a  wine  ^flcient  in  bouquet' 

and   flavour^  but  eitremely  deep  in'^olowri     The  Douro' 

region  is-  estimated  t<y  j^ield  dllS)gether  k*ather  moi^  than 

11,000,000  ^ons  of  wine  aniiuaSy.    ^Official  returns  give 

the  produce^  of 'the  VilW  Real  districtj  which  is  Understood 

to  comprise  all  the  finest  vineyards,  at  62,942  pipes,  which  • 

would  be  equivalcfni  8init)ly  to  7,238>330  gallons.     Of  thes* 

6,067,526  gallons  were  exported.     The  estimated  tsiM^ft^ 

Z^fcoof  new  Villii  Real  wiiie,  i30  recently  a&  1866,  ranged  from 

ad  low  as  15,000  reis,  equal  to  3/  6y.  6rf.,  to  40,000'  r^y  or  ^ 

merely  8/.  ISs.  per  pipe  of  116  gallons  for  the  finest  growths, 

being  a  trifle  over  Is.  6d.  per  gallon.     On  thfe  other  hand,  the 

Portugese  official  returns  for  1870  estimtite  the  average' 

vWue  of  the  Port  wine  exported  to  England  in  that  year  at' 

6«;  9rf.  per  giallon. 

Since  1840  there  appears  to  have  been  a  larger  number 
of  fine  Vintagesf  on  the  Alto  D(mr6  than  in  any  other 
district  producing  flrrt-clasS.  wines,-  as  'elwywn  by  the  sub* 
jomed  classification :— Very  good,  1840,  '47,  '61,  '53,  '.68, 
'60,  and  '63.  Good,  1842,  '44,  '46,  '48,  '80,  '82,  '64, '61,  m,  ^ 
and '66,  Bad,  1841, '45, '55, '66, '57, '59,  and '66.  In  1872 
tl5W  imifcrtri  t)f  Port  wine  into*  Great  Britain^  Vrere  4,018,113 
galldns,  'exhibiting  tst  increase  of  no '  lesa  ibaA  <36  per  •<^eiit 
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within  the  ehort  space  of  four  years.  In  the  same  year  t&e 
conBumptioB  amounted  to  3,297>777  gallons^  being  100,060- 
galkma  in  excess  of  that  for  the  year  1871. 

Judging  from  the  nnmeroos  samples  of  the  higher  .daas 
Ports  of  recent  vintages  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
Vienna  jury,  and  to  which  I  paid  especial  attention^  I  am 
convinced  tlie  fortifying  of  these  wines  is  carried  on  to  the 
same  extent  as  formerly,  pwrtiy  possibly  because  it  is  a  kind 
of  tradition  with  the  growers  and  shippers  that  a  high 
spirituous  quality  is  looked  for  in  Ports  by  forrignen 
generally^  partly  to  disguise  the  extreme  rou^mess  of  the 
mferiar  vintages^  but  mainly  to  make  up  for  a  ckim^  mode 
of  vinificaticm,  and  to  render  thq  wine  quickly  marketable* 
If  alcohol  were  not  added  the  wine  would  have  to  be  kept 
for  two  or  three  years  before  it  oould  be  shipped  with  safety, 
instend  of  merely  a  few  months,  as  is  the  ease  at  present. 
It  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  P<»:t  unne  if  sufficiently 
fermented  will  not  only  travel  but  will  keep  as  long  a^  most 
natural  wines  will  keep  witiiout  deteriorattoff,  naoseiy  16t  or 
17  years,  and  yet  w§  find  the  reports  of  unboasfled  ob- 
serveraof  some  years  ago,  which  agreed  in  stating  diatall 
wine  •destined  for  exportation  was  largely  fortified,  ocmfinQed 
at  the  present  day  by  the  wines  themaelvea  Mr*  Bdmavd, 
who  visited  the  Alto  Douro  dietriet  for  the  British  Gkyrem^' 
menty  estimated  the  «monnt  of  spirit  ordinarily  added  ;  to 
Port  wine  at  22  per  cent,  or  a  tri^  more  than  26  gidjons 
per  j^ipe*  Baron  Forrester,  who  was  himaelf  ti  grower^  esti- 
mated it  rather  higher,  namely,  26  gallons  ef  spirit  several' 
degrees  overproof ;  while  Mr.  Johnstone,  of  the  testing  de- 
partment of  ILM.  Customs,  oon8idered49  gjaHons  of  adven- 
titious proof  spirit  per  pipe  to  be  nearer  the.  standard  ef  the' 
Port  wine  ordinarily  imported  into  England.  «  Chtesignficant 
fact  to  which  attention  cannot  be  called  too  often,  is  thatj 
less  than  10  years  ago  Portugal,  which  is  not  a  dram- 
drinking  nation,  took  upwards  of  1,600,000  gaQou  of 
British  spirits.  It  is  true  that  it  does  so  no  longer^  but 
simply  because  Pmssia,  where  it  markets  to^y,  furnishes 
it  with,  a  cheaper  article  distiUed  firom  potatoes  and  beetroot. 
It  is  notorious,  moreover,  that  spirit  of  the  same  low  class  is 
extensively  used  in  £ngland  to  fortify  Pcnrt  wine  in  bond.^ 

Analyses  made  for  the  Portuguese*  Grovemment  showed 
the  alcoholic  strength  c^  tbe  partially  fcniified  high  class 
Villa  .Bfal  winftfr  to  vary  from  20  to  32^  of  proof  spirit, 
wheifeas  the  str^gth  of  wh^t  are  teemed  the  ^^  Cowmercial  ^ 

*  TliA  C«8to^ii»  retuTD^  give  tbe  tottaimmber  of  *^  ofieraiioDi/'  «f  Ibrtifying 
of  wine  m  the  docks  18  t^^iakifUy  Uixme^  ' 
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wines — ^thanks  to  the  analysers  for  teaching  us  that  word — of 
the  Company  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vineyards  of  the 
Alto  Douro  commenced  as  low  as  36°  and  ascended  as  high 
as  40.  Further,  if  more  precise  proof  is  needed  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  system  of  fortifying  Port  wine  by  the  Douro 
wine  growers,  the  comparatively  recent  report  of  the  Viscount 
de  Villa  Maior  to  the  Portuguese  Government  will  provide 
it.  Apropos  of  wines  of  the  very  highest  class,  he  tells  us 
that  in  the  conunune  of  Villa  Real  all  wine  intended  for 
shipment  has  from  8  to  30  gallons  of  proof  spirit  per  pipe 
added  to  it,  either  all  at  once  when  it  is  newly  vatted,  or 
else  in  small  quantities  at  regular  intervals.  At  Aiij6  it  is 
the  practice  to  add  from  10  to  15  gallons  of  spirit,  and  at 
Begua  from  1 4  to  33  gallons  ;  wine  for  home  consumption 
receiving  but  a  quarter  of  this  quantity.  At  Sebrosa 
equivalent  to  from  4  to  45  gallons  of  proof  spirit  are  added 
according  as  it  is  intended  to  produce  a  sweet,  dry,  or 
geropiga  class  of  Nvine,  whilst  at  Mur9a  the  amount  of  adven- 
titious spirit  ranges  from  15  to  30  gallons.  The  Marquis 
explains  that  inferior  class  wine  when  intended  for  export 
is  invariably  20  per  cent,  dearer,  owing  to  the  cost  of  the 
spirit  with  which  it  has  to  be  fortified.  One  hopeful  circum- 
stance for  the  future  of  Port  wine  is  that  he  forewarns  the 
Douro  wine  growers  of  a  change  in  public  taste,  and  points  out 
that  to-day  light  wines  are  required  in  preference  to  those  of 
a  highly  alcoholic  nature  ;  and  he  urges  on  them  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  practice  of  extensively  drugging  their  lighter 
wines  to  give  them  a  fictitious  character,  insisting  that  they 
should  strive  to  make  wines  that  will  keep  without  the 
addition  of  alcohol,  and  which  can  be  shipped  in  a  natural 
condition.  He  evidently  is  no  believer  in  the  stale  pretence 
that  Port  wine  when  well  made  requires  dosing  with  spirit 
to  enable  it  to  travel.* 

All  wines  made  from  ripe  grapes,  and  the  mvst  of  which 
is  imperfectly  fermented,  as  is  the  case  with  Port,  retains 
an  excess  of  saccharine,  and  when  consumed  as  a  general 
beverage  is  necessarily  detrimental  to  health ;  whereas  in  a 
well-made  wine  all  the  sugar  from  the  grapes  is  at  once  con- 
verted into  alcohol,  enabling  the  wine  to  keep,  and,  what  is 
of  far  more  consequence,  rendering  it  wholesome.  Any  ex- 
traneous spirit  added  to  the  wine  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
the  fermentation,  and  enabling  it  to  travel  when  perfectly 
new,  simply  enhances  the  injurious  dietetic  effect,  and  indeed 
it  is  this  combination  of  sugar  and  alcohol  which,  according 

*  Memoria  sobre  os  Plrocessofi  de  Vinifica^io  empregados  nos  principaes 
Centros  Yiiihateiroa  do  Contineote  do  Reino.    lasbon,  1867. 
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to  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  induces  gout  in  habitual 
dnnkers  of  Port  wine. 

No  wine  is  imitated  so  extensivelj  as  Port.  It  came  out 
in  evidence  20  years  ago  that  the  average  quantity  annually 
exported  to  this  country  was  2O9OOO  pipes,  while  the  annual 
consumption  amounted  to  no  less  than  60,000  pipes.  In 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
respecting  the  import  duties  on  wine  some  startling  dis- 
closures were  made  apropos  of  counterfeit  Ports,  showing 
that  certain  kinds  were  concocted  out  of  Cape  wine,  cyder, 
and  brandy;  others  with  common  French,  Spanish,  and 
Sicilian  wines,  and  a  liberal  admixture  of  raw  ^irit ;  others 
again  from  Spanish  and  Cape,  or  Spanish  and  Canary,  with 
a  moderate  allowance  of  French  and  Portugese  wines  and  a 
copious  supply  of  the  all-necessary  alcohol.  White  wines, 
such  as  Marsala  and  Canary,  were  added  in  moderate  quan* 
tities  to  give  to  the  wine  the  approved  tawny  hue.  These 
mixings  were  made  in  the  London  docks,  the  spurious  Port 
being  presumably  for  exportation,  but  it  doubtless  frequently 
found  its  way  back  again,  and  passed  down  the  throats  of 
the  British  public.  Otoe  of  the  witnesses  produced  a  book, 
evidently  well  known  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
prepared,  having  gone  through  its  four  editions,  called  the 
Victualler's  Guide,  and  which  gave  receipts  not  only  for  the 
manufacture  of  spurious  Ports,  but  for  communicating  a  fine 
crusted  appearance  to  the  bottles,  and  imparting  the  requisite 
look  of  age  to  perfectly  new  corks. 

Now  a  days  spurious  Port  is  produced  on  a  large  scale  at 
Tarragona  in  Spain,  which  imports  considerable  quantities  of 
dried  elderberries  presumably  for  deepening  the  colour  of,  if 
not  for  actually  adulterating,  the  so-odled  ^'  Spanish  Reds.'' 
A  couple  of  years  ago  I  tasted  scores  of  samples  of  fictitious 
Ports  in  every  stage  of  early  and  intermediate  development, 
rough,  fruity,  fiery,  rounded,  and  tawny,  in  the  cellars  of 
some  of  the  largest  manufacturers  tit  Cette,  and  saw  some 
thousands  of  pipes  of  converted  Boussilion  wine  lying  ready 
for  shipment  to  England  and  various  northern  countries  as 
vintage  Port. 

IL-^Other  Wines  of  Portugal 

Braga,  considerably  north  of  Oporto,  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea  coast,  sent  an  immense  number  of  samples, 
comprising  all  the  consumes  of  the  surrounding  districts, 
made  from  unripened  grapes,  the  majority  of  which  were 
cold,  tart  vins  verts,  Cabeceiras  de  Basto  contributed  one 
better  class  specimen  of  a  ruby  tint,  dry  and  aromatic, 
reputed  to  travel  well  and  to  keep  a  moderate  time,  which 
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only  a  portion  of  the  Dr4inary  wines  of  Portugal  will  do, 
and  for  which  the  price  on  the  spot  wa»  half-a^crown  per 
gallon*^  Celoiioo  de  Baato,  which  was  so  oou^letely  ravaged 
hj  the  oidium  that  its  produce  has  now  fallen  to  less  than 
one^izth  of  what  it  formerly  was,  sent  merely  some  pins 
QrdiTKxires  which  for  the  putpose  of  local  consumption  fetch 
as.  much  ds  from  61  to  Bl  per' pipe,  and  to  which  honotirable 
mention  was  accorded.  Viera  likewise  contribttted  mere 
eonsui^s  oi.  dn  inferior  quality  and  ciq)able  of  keeping  only 
for. a  vQpy  -short  {period  even  by  the  aid  of  added  alcohol. 

.Hoad^uralde, mention  was  made  of  one  of  six  exhibitors 
froin  Bfurcellov  who  with  a  singk  exception  sent  merely  the 
.^omm^  wioes  of  the  district,  whichy-although  po<^  in  cha- 
jraoter^^re/bought  up  ior  export  owing  to  tl^  conveniences 
which  exist  for  shipping  them*  Only  the  better  made  wines 
will  keepibr.as  long  as  three  years,  and  this  inoreoVer^  with- 
out at  aU  improving.  The  wines  from*  Esposende  on  the 
sea  coast  wtsre  equally  inferior  in  quality.  Many  of  these 
if^eak  .Braga  nHiies  had  suffered  more  or  lees  from  the  journey 
or  the  heat, 

;  From  Yiahna,  still  on  the  coast  uid  in  a  more  ixortherly 
direction,  came ,  samples  both  of  the  better  class  and  the 
ordinary  wines  of  the  district  They  are  mostly  of  low 
atcoholic  strength,  and  will  not  keq)  beyond  their  second 
yean  Genendly  tbey  were  acid,  and  some  had  turned 
actually.  s6ur;  a  few  were  of  consideraUe  body  and  good 
colour  but  wiUi  scarcely  any  perfume,  and  all  of  them  showed 
a  tendency  to  deposit  crusts.  There  were  three  varieties  of 
Mon^o  wipe ;  one  of  a  fine  ruby  tint,  with  body,  but  some- 
what astringent ;  a  second  the  colour  of  dried  roefe  leaves^  thin 
tod  rather  tart ;  and  a  third  of  a  gcdden  hue,  sweet,  yet  at 
the  same  time  palpably  ^acidulous. 

.  The  Yilla  Nova  wines  frc»n  the  eltren^e  northern  pcnnt  of 
Portugal  potoessed  body  and  flavour  cocqibined  witii  a  dight 
acidity.  Formerly,  the  produce  being  considerable,  thede  wines 
only  .commanded  li  per  pipe,  a&d^were  consequently  princi- 
pally distilled  into  brandy,  but  nnce  the  vine  disease  they 
have  fetched  as  high  as  10/1  to  127.  per  pipe  for  local  Consump- 
tion, owing  to  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  transport  in  the  out- 
of-the-way  districtB  of  *  Portugal  F^m  Braganza,  also  on 
the  northern  frontier  of  die  kingdom,  there  was  simply  a 
single  exhibitor,  whose  samples  of  red  wines  showed  however 
what  the  district  was  capable  of  producing,  and  m^  with 
honourable  mention.  Q^en^rally  their  colour  was  good,  but 
they  had  no  particular  body,  were  more  or  less  astringent, 
somewhat  sweet  and  acidulous  at  the  same  time,  and 
possessed  a  slight  aromatic  bouquet.    Tho  Areas  and  Lama- 
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loDga  rod  winea  were  the  best,  due  entirely  to  a  more 
adyanced  method  of  vinification  than  is  commonly  in  Togue 
ijD^  the  upper  part  of  the  province  of  Tra^-os^Montes.  From 
the  commune  of  Al&ndega  da  F4»  where  most  of  the  wine  is 
ttMdefwHh  a  mixture  of  red  and  white  grapjes,  the  Gouyeio, 
the  MalYa8i%  the  Conaifesto,  and  the  Mouriseo,  came  some 
good  conuimos,  ripe  and  foil  flavoured.  The  white  w^iee^ 
both  dry  and  aweet,  were  tcmaz-coloured,  limpid,  spirituous, 
and  aromatic^  one  of  the  former  being  not  unlike  a  dry 
Madeira^  The  samples  from  Villa  Flor«  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  same  province,  were  of  good  ordinary  quality, 
slightly  tonical,  yet  agreeable  in  flavour.  One  here  hfd 
the  ofHpof tunity  o{  judging  between  the  natural,  or  aln^oat 
natural,  wine  and  the  highly  drugged  compound,  so^e  of 
the  YUla  Plor  specimens  navine  been  largely,  fortifled-  and 
cursed, infco  what  were  termed  first  class  wines  fpc  the  pur- 
pofies  6{  e:qport,  and  manifestly  to  their  disadvantage. 

Of  ^  wims  produced  to  the  south  of  the  Douro.  a  eonsiderf 
able  collection  came  from  Vizeu  chiefly  from  die  vipeyards 
lying  between  the  Mondego  and  the  Dao,  and  more  e^)ecifJly 
dk>ng  the  banks  of  those  rivers.  Some  of  the  red  varieties 
destined  for  home  use  were  low  in  colour^  vtnhos  d$  tnaia  cor 
as  they  are  styled.  Others  were  of  a  iar  deeper  tint  and 
posaessed  m/Oderat^  body  and  some  Httle  perfume ;  eevei^  of 
them  being  dfyrand  fpft  aud  even  velvety.  The  Vizeu  wines 
appeal^  to  btve  the  rare  m^itof  keeping  for  a  considen^le  time, 
as  waa  evideoeedby  the  samplea  exhibited  of  the  rintage  of 
I9d&  (X  the  white  wines  imee  was  no  older  viutag^  t^ 
1^70*  After  being  duly  brandied  the,  better  ckfia.^ 
irarieties  are  ficeoaently  shipped  as  Douro  wines  to  the 
Brazils  and  ebewhere.  A  medal  for  merit  was  awarded  to 
the  municipality  of  Yi^Eeu  for  the  complete  coUectaon  of 
trines  whidbi  it  bad  sent»  and  a  similar  medal  was  given,  to 
Senhor  J,  Marque  for  his  white  and  red  wines  of  1^70  and 
i872. 

.  The  Bairrada  region,  next  in  importance  from  a  viticultuxal 
point  of  view  to  that  of  the  Douro,  was  of  course  repreeented 
at  Yieniia.  Although  its  wines  are  only  of  medium  quality, 
being  more  or  Iciss  harsh,  the  red  varieties,  often  full  bodied, 
and  i^ways  d^p  in  colour^  are  largely  eznorted  as  the  genuine 
]^rodii^ta  of  the  Domro  vinOTards*  Possessing,  moreover, 
co9sidefable,akobolic  strength,  and  being  heavily  taxed  on 
their  ws^y  down  the  Mondego  to  Figueira,  the  port  of  ship- 
bxenty  they  are  subsequently  diluted  with  water  to  increase 
thdtr  bulk*— *a  proceeding  which  their  high  alcoholic  strength 
admits  of — ana  then  mixed  with  the  wines  of  Beira  and  other 
localities^  one  result  of  this  process  b^ing  that  Uiey  will  keep 
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only  half  a  dozen  years  and  never  improve  in  quality.     The 
white  wines  as  a  rule  keep  rather  better  than  the  red. 

Of  the  dry  red  Lavradio  wines  several  were  excellent  and 
one  sweeter  variety  was  most  peculiar.  It  was  stated  to  have 
been  made  from  the  Morillon  grape^  and  possessed  a  rich 
liqueur-like  balsamic  flavour,  which  was  alike  novel  and 
captivating.  Some  samples  from  the  vineyards  of  Seixal, 
Moita,  Alcochete,  &c.,  were  less  alcoholic  than  the  wines  of 
Bairrada,  but  equally  deep  in  colour  and  more  delicate  and 
aromatic,  w^hile  thbse  from  Coimbra,  on  the  river  Mondego, 
were  thin,  astringent,  and  tart,  the  more  spirituous  sampler, 
from  Guarda  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Estella  mountains, 
being  generally  of  the  same  thin,  sharp,  and  coarse  charac- 
ter. To  some  superior  samples  of  the  Coimbra  wines  exhibited 
by  Senhor  A.  J.  Almeida  a  medal  for  merit  was  allotted. 

From  immediately  north  of  the  Tagus  we  had  quite  a 
collection  of  the  highly  potent  red  wines  of  CasteUo  Branco, 
but  only  in  two  instances  was  honourable  mention  made  of 
them,  while  from  the  vineyards  in  the  district  of  Santarem 
came  the  equally  potent  wines  of  Cartaxo,  for  the  high  al- 
coholic strength  of  which  the  merchants  who  buy  them  up  are 
said  to  be  responsible.  It  is  they  who  compel  the  growers  to 
fortify  their  wines  by  exacting  from  them  a  thick,  dark, 
spirituous  and  sweetish  fluid,  the  taste  for  which  they  know 
to  exist,  and  which  they  do  their  utmost  to  m^ntain  instead 
of  encouraging  the  growers  in  the  production  of  wine  of  a 
pm'e  and  wholesome  character.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Arruda  wines^  the  natural  alcoholic  strength  of  which  never 
exceeds  12  per  cent.,  whereas  on  their  coming  into  the  market, 
this  is  invariably  16  per  cent. — equivalent  to  27°  of 
proof  spirit — and  upwards.  These  latter  wines  were  full 
bodied  and  deep  in  colour,  but  with  a  very  decided  flavour 
of  tartar,  which  neither  time  nor  adventitious  spirit  seemed 
to  have  succeeded  in  obliterating.  The  Azambuja  growths, 
dark,  full  bodied,  tart,  and  spirituous,  were  apparently  of  a 
purer  type.  Of  a  couple  of  these  wines  honourable  mention 
was  made. 

The  Torre3  Vedras  wines,  which  have  the  reputation  of 
being  very  varied  in  character,  due  it  is  said  to  the  diversified 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  aspect  of  the  slopes,  and  the  alluvial 
richness  of  the  plains,  were  but  indifferently  represented. 
Several  of  them  were  a  little  crude,  but  with  full  vinous 
flavour  ;  others  were  extremely  soft,  rather  sweet,  thin,  and 
pale  in  colour,  in  fact  altogether  less  robust,  and  understood 
to  arise  from  the  grapes  having  been  picked  from  their  stalks 
before  being  pressed.  All  these  wines  without  exception  are 
fortified  before  they  come  even  into  the  home  market.     The 
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Torres  Yedraa  vmejards  yield  annually  over  a  million  and 
a  quarter  gallons  of  wine,  and  two-thirds  of  the  common 
wine  drunk  in  Lisbon  oomes  from  this  district^  while  much 
of  the  remainder  passes  under  the  name  of  Torres  wine, 
being  sold  in  goat  skins  like  the  genuine  article  to  give 
it  the  desired  odour  of  the  originaL 

The  Calvel  vineyard  in  tihe  neighbourhood  of  Torres 
Vedras  produces  a  wine  of  a  reddish  violet  tint,  which  in 
a  few  years  turns  to  ruby  colour,  when  the  wine  acquires  a 
balmy  perfume,  the  piquancy  of  which  increases  with  age. 
The  mountain  wines  of  Cadaval  and  Alemquer  grown  in 
the  same  district,  though  somewhat  thin,  were  found  to 
possess  considerable  flavour. 

The  exhibitors  from  Lisbon  sent  samples  of  the  many 
different  wines  grown  in  the  neighbourhood^  including  alike 
the  lij^ht  and  the  full  bodied,  the  sweet  and  the  acidulous, 
the  feeble  and  the  spirituous.  Two  medals  only  were 
given  for  these  wines,  one  to  Senhor  J.  Brito,  the  other  to 
Senhor  A.  P.  Cardosa.  First  came  those  of  tlie  Olivaes 
district — so  called  from  the  olive  trees  growing  there  in 
such  abundance — comprising  the  agreeable  flavoured  wines 
of  Camacate  which  keep  well,  and  when  old  have  a  certain 
resemblance  to  natural  Port,  and  the  no  less  pleasant  wines 
of  CadavaL  Hence  too  came  several  varieties  of  Bucellas, 
the  newer  wines  acidulous  and  somewhat  frothy,  the  finer 
matured  vintages  clear  and  bright  in  colour,  exceedingly 
soft,  with  a  suave  delicate  sub-bitter  taste,  and  a  volatile  and 
e^q)ansive  bouquet.  The  red  Bucellas  wines  which  had  been 
kept  for  a  dozen  years  resembled  the  white  in  flavour  and 
aroma,  and  even  in  colour.  When  new  they  have  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  a  Bordeaux  wine,  with  however 
a  more  decided  sharpness  of  taste.  Bucellas  is  produced 
firom  the  Arinto  grape  supposed  to  have  a  certain  affinity 
with  the  Biesling,  hence  that  fresh  acidulous  flavour  which 
characterises  the  wine  when  young. 

The  wines  from  the  Termo  of  Lisbon  included  those  of 
Collares>  light  almost  as  the  growths  of  the  Gironde,  and 
the  finer  samples  combining  moderate  softness  and  delicacy 
with  the  same  refreshing  suD-acidity.  These  are  the  natural 
wines  of  Portugal,  both  red  and  white  varieties  of  which  were 
so  highly  extolled  by  the  late  Baron  Forrester  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Parliamentary  Conunittee  on  the  wines  duties  in 
1852,  and  which  he  estimated  at  that  epoch  at  from  three 
fiEurthings  to  threepence  the  bottle.  Unfortunately  many 
of  the  present  samples  had  been  fortified  in  accordance  mtli 
the  prevailing  Portuguese  practice,  with  respect  to  all  wines 
destined'  to   traveL     Beside  the  Collares  were  some  fine 
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samples  of  the  iJopaz  tinted,  rich,  muscat  flavoured,  spirittRwis 
and  somewhat  famous  white  ivmes  of  Carcavellos  grown  on 
tlie  vineyard  slopes  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tagas.  Th« 
dryer  varieties,  which  were  paler  in  colour  and  extremely 
soft,  had  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour,  which  was  also  developed 
in  the  red  wines  in  combination  with  a  certain  astringeitc]^. 
Of  the  cbllection  of  these  wines  exhibited  by  Senhorek'R 
Jo^e  atid  JvC.  Santos,  honoUwiblc  mention  was  made.  '  ^ 
From  the  left  bank  of  the  river  came  the  wines  of  Setabai 
incluc^g  the  famous  muscats  of  Azeitao^  the  younger  sampM 
of  which  were  yery  sweet  and  at  times  a  little  bitter,  while 
several  of  the  older  varieties  of  a  rich  topaz  tint,  had  acquired 
a  perceptible  etherous  bouquet.  One  rose  colour  Muscat  WIK^ 
especially  ne^jtferious  like,  and  delicate  in  flavour.  These 
wines  Were  ^Warded  a  me&al  for  merit  The  retnaniin^ 
vineyal-d^' on  the  same  bank  of  the  river,  notabfy  those  of 
Ghamuaca  and  Alineiria,  produce  only  coarse  full  bodied 
jitid'  highly  alcoholic'  wines,  which  are  almost  exdusiWfy 
di^iUed  int^  brandy.  ^      '« 

'  Portilegre;  ^ome  distance  south  of  the  Tagus  and  on  the 
Spanish  frontier,  sfent  several  thin,  astringent,  and  sUghtly 
^pkituou^  wines,  quoted  at  about  eighteen  pence  per  gaQoii  on 
the  spot,  and  e6nsumed  exclusively  in  the  locality.  Tiewineef 
of '  Extremoz  \^ere  dikrker  in  colour,  lest  alcohoiic,  and  hasi 
an  unpleasant  bitter  flafvour,^  which  in  some  samples  ^wa^ 
podtively  repugnant.  This  evidently  arose  from  a  bai4 
system  of  titiif^tidh  and  from  the  grapes  being  imperfectljr 
ripened.  '  The  Borta  and  the  Elvae  rea  wines  were  lesff  diH** 
i^reeable,  but  as,  like  the  majority  of  the  Portugdese  saa^pies^ 
they  had  been  fortified,  this  may  haye  subdued'  anytkcided 
unpleasantness  of  flavour.  The  white  varieties  wete  dry  and' 
often  harsh  when  they  were  not  bitter.  TheEvorawineB,'of 
which  a  con^derable  number  of  sam,ple8,  hoih  white  And 
red,  ranging  from  1802  to  1872,  were  e^cposed,  poaseseed 
more  character,  although  many  of  them  were  evidently  badly 
msule ;  some  of  the  red  varieties  being  not  only  exoeedin^ly 
thin  and  pale  in  colour,  but  ^idiiloue  to  the  point  of  positive 
sourness.  Viniflcation  is  canried  on"  in  a  i^venly  ftshim^ 
ifc  this  district,  the  grapes  are  barelessly  gath^ed  und  not 
gitiflSciently  pi*essed,  in  addition  to  which  the  moat  is  ^imettt^ 
il^  large  uncovered  jars  into  which  all  kinxlof  veffaae  niaba^e^ 
t5  penetrate.  Ovring  to  this-wierely  honourable  mention  w%»1 
made  of  these  wines.  The  Vifla  Viyosa  wines,  which  aret 
largely  exported,  were  of  good  ordinary  quality,  white  ^^e^ 
samples  from  Redondo>  Cuba,  and  Ferreira,  also  large  Wine' 
exporting  districts,  were  generally  of  a  more  delicate  charac- 
ter.    The  wines  of  Beja  were  unrepresented,  but  the  speci- 
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mene  wete  numerous  of  the  fine  luid  naturally  s^rituooa 
isruiftB  ol  TftVJr%  OibSOy  Fuzeta^  and  Lagoe^  in  tbe  extreioue 
aootliy.  ^hiel^  less  alcoholifled-  than  the  Poctuguesw ,  yrmw 
gondcallj  w67&>  exhibited  congidjaraJble  Jmesse^comhiMii  wi^ 
a>:y^  difliinjgt  ohacacter>  of  their  own^  b^ing  soft^  drjr, 
gwerous,  and  irery  sUgbtLy  aatrmgdnt,  with  fine  oolouc  ^ud 
aoote  litdei  bouquet  Thr^e  medals  for  merit  were  ^wa^rded 
to  Besihom  T.  A«  Fooseca^  F..  €*  Mata».H.  Mendonomaiud 
A»i A.  L^  de  Mijcanday  whose  eami[^ft  of  these  wines  were  of 
ih^  very  highest  order. 

.:  Some  few^  jseans.ago  acondiderable  number.,  of  samples  of 
fortugiteiGle.  wii»ea  w/^e  unalyaed  at  the  Liabon  Agzieultural 
inalitute,  wader,  the  AUhJocttj.of  fhe  Government^  when  theif 
ftbabolio^tr^iigtl^  aDfd.  mother  pcominent  qualilies,  were  duly 
reeoodedi  I7>nfQrtunatcil[)r,  jtownnr ery  the  published  tables  do 
aotfspecify  whioh  partic^tthtf  alcohoUc  sbfde.ivas  adopted^  but 
fMsumin^  that  the  degrees,  indicated  refer  to  pure  al^hol»  the 
p^'ceukkqp  t>f  jproof  spirit  whiob  thsi  wines  analysed  respeo 
tvrelgr  eontained  is  given  correctly  below.  :It  should  be 
xnmarked;tha^  .among  the.sam^s  were  a.considerablei  num' 
ber  of  so^dled  ^r<»mmercial "  winea  whidh  had  beenlar^lj 
fortified)  aad^that  it  .b  by  no  .means  ceirtein  even  a  single 
iq>edUaen.3ffa0  emtactiy  free  from  adventitioua  spirit.  Wines 
of  Braga,  11  i  to  18  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit;  Bmganza, 
?H  toi.26i;  Vizeui  2 If  t6  31i  ;  AveJro,  20  to  23 ;  Cohn- 
tra,  16;  Ouarda,  21  to  27;  Castello  Branco,  25^  to  3Sf; 
Sanierem^MJ}!^  io  30;  A^mhnja,  2B^;  Tocres  Vedras,  30  ^ 
Ciatra^  18^;  {AJemquer^  24;. Lisbon,  38  to  33 ;  CarcavelJos^ 
34  to  Al;  Bueellaa^  ^  to,  37|;  SetuhiAl,  24  to  32,  and 
ito'Musdkt  wines,  34 ;  Portalegre,  Extremos^  Borha,  EvoraJ 
and  Yill&  Yi^osa,  23  to  26;  Elvas,  B2;  and  Faro,.  26  to 

The  vineyards  of  Portugal,  exchidiiig  ihose  of  the  Douio 
diatriciv  of^  whickthe  area  has  bieen  alr^kdy  stated,,  oecupy  a 
sm&oe  of  3929760  adres^  aad  are  estimated  to  .yi^d  .on  the 
average  100,000/XX>  gallons  of  wine,  which,  with  the 
11,000,000  gallona  produced  on  the  Douro^  give  a  ^rand 
total  of  IJl^OOO^OOO  ^ons.  The  total  exports,  exclusive 
of  iMadeira^  for  the  year  1B70  amounted  to  7,400,000  gallons^ 
nearly  three-fourths  of.  which  wtre  fine  wines,,  the  gross 
Yalue  being  estimated  in  official  doeumenta  at  13^1,000^^' 
Upwards  of  three?<{uarters  of  the  exports  were  to  Ghreat  , 
Britain. 

III. —  Thf^  tbin^s  of  Madeira. 

The  samples  of  Madeira  were  among  the  naostxemarkable 
of  tte  Portuguepe  collection,  and  would  have  delighted  the 
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rare  remaining  connoisseurs  of  this  once  highly  prized 
^ne.  The  exhibitors  were  all  from  Fmichal^  and  the  most 
matured  samples  were  those  contributed  by  Welch  Brothers, 
who  had  gained  a  gold  medal  at  Paris  in  1867.  Madeira 
is  a  wine  which  it  is  commonly  said  can  never  be  drunk  too 
old^  and  certainly  the  samples  of  the  1818  and  1828  vintages 
submitted  by  tlm  firm  did  not  appear  to  have  passed  their 
prime.  Both  of  them^  while  retainmg  a  certain  follness  and 
vinosity,  due  in  a  measure  to  the  alconol  which  had  certainly 
been  administered  to  them  in  moderation  in  their  youth,  had 
developed  that  suppressed  bitter  flavour,  and  emitted  that 
nutty  aroma  characteristic  of  the  matured  wine.  The 
samples  exhibited  by  Sampaio  and  Co.  were  simply  young 
wines,  which  had  acquired  some  little  mellowness,  but  evolved 
neither  that  diffiisive  perfume  nor  that  sub-pungent  flavour 
which  Madeiras  acquire  only  bjr  length  of  years.  The  mel- 
lowness in  question  was  very  likely  due  to  artificial  means, 
as  it  is  a  common  practice  to  subject  the  young  wines  both 
to  heat  and  motion  with  the  view  of  more  rapidly  subduing 
their  harsher  qualities.  These  wines  were  quoted  in  bulk 
as  low  as  at  the  rate  of  four  francs  the  bottle,  and  both  firms 
had  medals  for  merit  awarded  them  ;  the  one  for  its  rare  and 
venerable  samples,  the  other  for  a  good  wine  at  a  remarkably 
moderate  price. 

Doctor  Pitta  exhibited  five  diflerent  kinds  of  Madeira, 
including  Boal  of  1830  priced  at  16  francs,  and  Serceal  of 
1836  priced  at  18  francs  the  bottle,  both  dry  wines  and  the 
latter  of  high  flavour  and  characteristic  bouquet.  In  ad- 
dition were  two  dry  Madeiras  of  1845  and  1860  vintages — 
both  in  perfect  condition  and  possessing  much  of  that  mag- 
nificent flavour  which  distinguishes  the  fully  ripened  wine — 
with  a  red  wine  of  1869,  which,  although  agreeable  enough, 
had  a  somewhat  astringent  taste. 

The  cream  of  the  collection,  however,  was  some  natural 
MLadeira  exhibited  by  Baron  da  Concei9ao,  a  wine  perfectly 
free  from  adventitious  spirit,  full,  soft,  and  delicate,  but  with 
a  distinct  rich  vinous  flavour,  evidently  derived  from  a 
partial  admixture  of  the  Malvasia  grape,  which,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Verdelho  species,  produces  some  of  the 
finest  wine.  An  excellent  Madeira  of  1869  vintage  exposed 
by  the  Baron  was  quoted  at  60/.  the  pipe  free  on  board.  A 
medal  for  progress  was  given  to  this  exhibitor  as  well  as  to 
Dr.  Pitta. 

After  the  Madeira  vineyards  were  ravaged  by  the  oidium 
in  1851-2  scarcely  any  wine  was  produced  in  the  island  for 
the  next  five  years,  most  of  the  vines  being  rooted  up  and 
sugiar  canes  planted  in  their  place.     For  10  or  12  years 
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pa8t>  howevei^y  the  oultivatioii  of  the  vine  has  been  resumed^ 
and  the  annual  production  shows  a  steady  increasey  although 
the  present  yield  is  merely  a  per-centage  of  .what  it  formeny 
was.  In  1870  Madeira  produced  6,000  pipes  of  wine  of  all 
kinds,  equal  to  552,000  gallons,  of  which  it  exported  merely 
95,300  gallons,  valued  at  72,500i  Of  this  quantity  nearly 
70,000  gallons  went  to  England.  In  1872  the  production 
had  risen  to  7,000  pipes  or  644,000  gallons. 

The  92  exhibitors  of  wine  from  Portugal  and  Madeira^ 
obtained  five  medals  for  progress  and  17  medals  for  merit, 
and  had  honourable  mention  made  in  26  instances. 

The  Wines  of  Spain. 
I. — Sherries, 

Spain,  spite  of  its  internal  dissensions,  was  well  represented 
at  Vienna,  so  far  as  its  natural  products,  and  more  especially 
its  wioes,  were  concerned,  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  its  49 
provinces  sent  samples  of  their  vinous  products  to  compete 
tbr  prizes.  From  Cadiz  and  San  Lucar  came  all  the 
varieties  c^  the  Jerez  district,  from  the  pure,  pale,  thin,  and 
dry  Manzanillas,  to  the  dark,  rich,  and  sophisticated  old 
fashioned  brown  Sherries,  from  which  every  trace  of  the 
flavour  of  the  natural  wine  had  been  carefully  eliminated. 
The  most  antiquated  sample  of  vinojino  of  Jerez  belonged 
to  the  days  when  the  Holy  Office  in  Spain  still  sent  an 
occasional  heretic  to  the  stake,  being  of  the  ripe  old  age 
<rf  120  years,  and  still  rich  in  colour,  and  of  powerful  flavour, 
derived,  however,  from  the  caramel  and  the  brandy,  with 
which  last  it  must  have  been  liberally  saturated  both  in  its 
youth  and  in  the  course  of  its  prolonged  existence,  rather 
than  from  any  well  preserved  vinous  qualities  of  its  own.  It 
was  much  the  same  with  a  second  sample  of  the  compara- 
tively juvenile  age  of  40  years,  which  retained  all  its  adven- 
titious Colour  and  alcoholicity,  and  little  else  beside.  Indeed, 
as  a  rule,  the  Spanish  wines  submitted  at  Vienna,  although 
there  were  a  considerable  number  of  marked  delicacy  and  cha- 
racter, recall  a  long  array  of  highly-fortified  samples  in 
which  the  natural  flavour  of  the  wine  was  drowned  in  the 
fumes  of  adventitious  spirit. 

The  exhibitors  of  the  finer  varieties  of  Jerez  wines,  dry, 
delicate  flavoured,  and  highly  spirituous,  although  reported 
to  be  free  or  almost  free  from  added  alcohol,  carried  oS  their 
fail  share  of  medals  for  progress  and  merit.  Senors^D.  de 
Agreda  and  Gonzalez  Byass  and  Go.  secured  the  higher  class 
reward,  and  to  five  Jerez  firms,  namdiy  L.  Herran  and  Co 
Keppel  Heselink-and  Co.,  J.  M.  Picardo,  J.  M.  Pico,  Pola, 
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Hr^ihe&i  and  Co.,'and'  'Saita^cli  BW)the!Pa  medals  for  m^rit 
Were  awarded.  .  '""-       '    • 

There  was  a  very  complete  collection  of  Mftnzanillas^' 
those  Ihm,  dry,  and  highly  tonical  wine«  deriving  their  name^ 
froift  J'a  <!!ertiaiji  eimilarity  of  flavour  and  'fragrance  with^tlie 
manKanillU^  or .  camomile^  h  circumstance  which  has  given 
rise -to  the  ietWneous  belief  that,  camomiles  are^  throym  itytxy 
the  vat  while  th^'  Wine  is  fermeiilnng^  These  Wines  krm 
j^puted  to  be  the  pArest  of  Sherries/simply  because  Ihe 
"r6are*e**  find  they  >  will  not  blend  kindly  wifii  other  growths. 
In  the  samptes  exhibited,  wbi6h,'With  mre  exceptions,  wei:i& 
almost  as  colourless  as  they  were  thin,  all  the  natural  spirit 
of  the  wine  seemed  JBttppr8dsed^>as.  it :  were,  by  the  bitter 
medicinal  flavour  which  is  its  jlistinguishing  characteristic, 
and  which  age  did  not  appear  'ma'^erially  to  subdue.  The 
tfne^t  Mttiizanillas^  were  contribute  by  SenorE.  Hidalgo,' of 
San  Ltlcar,  who  had  a  Dhtedal  for  proves  awarded  for  them, 
while  Sefiors  J.  alnd  J.  A  Martiliez,  also  of  San  Luoar/  both 
receif ed  medate  for  nierit  for  the  stoie  wines.  It  ie^  witfiin 
th^  Hirikngte  formed  by  San  Lucar  de  Bawameda,  J-ereiJ,'  and 
PiiertO  cf^  Santa  Marik  that  the  best  ManzaniUaa  are  pro-^ 
duced.  The  soilj  which  is  princi]^lly  a  niixtin*6  of  ©lay>  sand, 
and  chalk,  with  a  considerable  predominance  of  the  ktter, 
is  highly  favourable  to  the  ^owth  of  tfie  vine,  which  yieMs? 
a  ^f^pe  ftill  of'flavoui^;  It  is  to  this  peGnliarity  of  soil  tlatJier 
thto  to  the  variety  of  Vine  that  the  well-known  bitt^/- aromatic 
fliavttuf^  of  ManisaniUa  is  due  5  other  wines  Of  the  Jere2  diB-- 
triet  produced  fi^m  the  sfeme  kind  of  grape  beittg  defioient 
in  thfe  idetttical  ^ffoik,  Orie  sp^iftlity  of  Man^nilla  is  >  that 
thfe  *hu^  id'aJwaJ's  perfectly  fermented,  the  reeult  fbeii^  aat' 
ekdeedingly  pate  and  thin  wine,  entirely  free  froia^heat,  tod 
yet  cdht^ning  a  considerable  amount  of  natural  alcohol,' 
enabling  it'^cV  keef)  for  nearly  30  yean?,  and  with  every  year' 
added  to  its  age  sensibly  improving  in  flavourr  Perfectly 
y6ung  Mari2anillad  affe  io  be  had  on*  the  spot  for  as  little  as 
10/.  per  butt  of  106  gallons,  but  in  the  course  of  three  years 
the*  nursing  of  the  wine  will  have  doubled  this  price,  and 
by  the  time  it  is  10  years  old  and  in  fine  condition  it  will 
lAfve  risen  to  quintuple  its  original  valtief. 

Among  the  vinos  Jinos  of  Jerez  find  the  Manzanillas  were  ^ 
samples  of  some  which  had  developed  into  AmontSIados,  ex- 
hibiting that  well  known  etherous  flavour  usually  encountered 
most  frequently  in  the  higher  class  natural  Shenied  and 
certain  of  the  whit6  wines  of  GrTeecie.  The  'theory  is  that 
as  the  alcohol  contained  in  the  wine  absorbs  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmodpher^,  preparatory  to  the  Wine  passing  iftla  acetic 
acid,  it  first  of  all  transforms  itself  into  aldehyde,  the  pre* 
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seace  of  which  In  wines  the  French  chemist  Maumeni^  re* 
g^i^a  as  of  considerable  importance^  contributing  as  it  does 
to  the  formation  alike  of  their  flavour  and  perfume.  Mr. 
J.  L.  Denman,  who  has  studied  the  development  of  aldehyde 
in  the  Greek  wines^  is  of  opinion  that  the  flavour  and  bouquet, 
which  he  believes  to  be  generated  only  in  fine,  sound,  and 
full  bodied  wines,  are  due  to  the  ether  produced  from  the 
absorption  of  alcohol  by  flowers  of  wine,  and  is  moreover 
common  to  all  wines  developing  a  vinous  growth,  which  he 
thin^  is  rarely  if  ever  acoompanied  by  an  acetous  growth. 
A  mi^dal  for  merit  was  awarded  to  a  fine  sample  of  Manza- 
nilla-Ap^i^tiilado — ^in  which  the  etherous  bouquet  and. 
flavomrhad  sensibly  modifi^  the  original  tonical  gout — ex- 
hibiif^  hy  Sefior  Salvador  Helvant,  and  quoted  in  loco  at  5L 
Ibe  arrol^e,  or  at  the  rate  of  58,  the  bottle. 
„.  Pi)he  ^ne  wines  of  Montilla  so  fampus  throughout  Spurn 
i^i  the  olden 'times  are  said  t;o  develope  thic^  highlj  prlz^ 
AmonfcUIajdo  flavour.  Of  late  yearsj  since  the  uitroductio^u 
of  railways  has  lessened  the  cost  of ,  transit  to  the  cua^tj  an 
e^ort  tradie  in  the  ordinary  wines  of  Montilla  has  sprung^ 
^,  and  Cordova  sent  saoiples  of  them  from  various  groweis 
^  compete  at  Vienna,  Qenerallyj  .tl^ey  were  de^cient  in 
hfightness,  ai^d  several  were  rather  thin,  with  a  suspicjon  oi 
the  sub-acidulous  flavour  of  a  Rhine  wine.  The  upoxe 
recent  vintages  had  nothing  specially  remarkable  about  them, 
fqx  ,^pntilla  albove  all  the  wines  of  Spain  requires  consider- 
able age  to  arrive  at  full  perfection  ;  but  the  older  vintages 
without  exception  proved  to  , bo.  full  and  mellow  wines  much 
^per  in  colour  than  any  natural  Sherry,  richer  too  in 
arcHna>  and  usually  of  high  and  splendid  flavour.  For  one 
fine  sample  Senor  Blanco  of  Cabra  obtained  a  mednl  for  pro- 

Sess,  while  for  other  samples  exhibited  by  Palma  and 
ueseda,  and  Albear  and  Co.,  medals  for  merit  were 
awarded.  Or^e  of  the  last-mentioned  wines  was  in  its  46 tU 
year  and  still  remarkably  spirituous,  with  a  full  nutty  fl^jiyout 
MoDtillasof  the  highest  class  are  rarely  met  with  in  copa- 
mercQ)  their  shrewd  owners  preferring  to  reserve  them  for 
imparting  character  to  their  commoner  growths.  ' 

,  Of  vinos  de  pasto,  light,  dry,  highly  flavoured  Sherries 
very.xmUke  tlie  spirituous  wines  frequently  sold  under  this 
desigi^tipa  in  England,  being,  as  their  name  implies,  simply 
table «  wjiiea^  samples  of  a  superior  character  >vere  fanr  from 
qumejTOua ;  merely  some  few  manifested  a  fine  aroma  and  cor- 
F^Aponding  delicacy,  the  result  invariably  of  age,  a  most  import- 
ant el^went  in  all  Spanish  wi^ies  of  the  smallest  pjretension. 

.  -SftiQrry  being  the  wine  the  annual  consumption.jof  which 
in  Epgland  epthibits  an  increase,  far  beyond  any  other,  and 
this  too  in  spite  of  its  being  the  least  natural  <>f  j^lW^J^^iJ^^&Ie 
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may  here  venture  upon  a  rapid  glance  at  the  system  of  vinifi- 
cation  prevailing  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  wines  of  the 
Jerez  district  and  the  amount  of  sophistication  they  undergo 
to  prepare  them  for  the  English  market,  in  order  that  Sherry 
drinkers  may  understand  the  kind  of  compound  they 
usually  consume  with  the  conventional  sandwich  or  biscuit, 
and  the  Liebig  extract  soup,  and  the  colour,  body,  flavour, 
spirituosity,  and  keeping  power  of  which  are  all  due  to 
adventitious  aids. 

The  grapes  being  spread  in  a  trough  in  the  lagar  are  first 
dusted  thickly  over  with  plaster  of  Paris,  in  order  that  all 
their  tartaric  acid  may  be  precipitated,  whereby  that  natural 
acidity  which  all  young  should  wines  possess  ifl  at  once  re- 
moved. They  are  then  pi-essed  by  treading  and  by  means  of 
a  powerful  screw.  The  commoner  musts  are  next  subjected 
to  the  process  of  sulphuring,  which  is  accomplished  by  impreg^ 
nating  the  vats  with  the  finne&  of  sulphurous  acid  and  pump- 
ing the  must  into  them  from  below  through  a  kind  of  sieve, 
which  ensures  the  complete  absori}tion  of  the  acid  Ordi- 
narily five  or  six  ounces  of  sulphur,  yielding  almost  double 
thfit  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  gas,  which  idtimately  becomes 
resolved  into  nearly  1  lb.  of  solid  sulphur,  are  used  to  each 
butt  of  wine,  some  Sherries  being  charged  with  even  quad- 
ruple this  quantity,  and  this  solely  with  the  view  of  preventing 
the  improperly  fermented  wine  from  turning  sour  while 
resting  in  casks  with  a  considerable  vacuum  exposed  to  a 
temperature  approaching  fever  heat  During  the  ensuing 
March  spirit  is  added  to  the  wine,  the  finer  qualities  receiving 
a  couple  of  gallons  to  the  butt,  and  the  commoner  ones  as 
much  as  six  gallons.  This  is  simply  the  first  dose,  for 
sulphured  Sherry  cannot  be  properly  clarified  without  having 
its  alcoholic  strength  materially  raised,  besides  which,  when- 
ever the  wine  chances  to  fall  sick,  as  it  frequently  does, 
spirit,  the  pabulum  for  all  disorders  with  rearers  of  common 
Sherry,  is  again  had  recourse  to. 

The  ^vine  which  forms  the  bulk  of  even  the  better  class 
Sherries  imported  into  England  is  of  the  third  quality  and 
known  as  rai/a.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  sound  and  dry,  of 
a  pale  greenish  yellow  colour  and  has  no  particular  character. 
Much  of  the  low  class  Sherry  shipped  from  Cadiz  is 
blended  moreover  with  poor  white  wine  from  the  Condado 
de  Niebla,  a  considerable  viticultural  district  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guadalquiver,  extending  between  Huelva  and 
M(^er  in  the  direction  of  Seville.  Samples  of  thiB  petit 
vinhlanc  were  exhibited  at  Vienna.  When  the  wine  is 
designed  for  shipment  it  is  sweetened  and  flavoured  to  dis- 
guise its  deficiencies  of  taste,  and  coloured  in  order  that  it 
may  be  palmed  oflT  as  old  and  matured.     Mere  sweetening  is 
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accompBshed  by  the  admixture  of  cane  sugar,  and  sweetening 
and  flayouring  combined  by  the  addition  of  Dulce  made  fiom 
the  must  of  oyer-iipe  grapes,  the  fermentation  of  which  has 
been  checked  by  the  addition  of  overproof  spirit.  This 
liqueur  gives  at  the  same  time  a  little  extra  colour  and  body 
to  the  wine.  At  Vienna  numerous  samples  of  this  syrupy 
compound  were  exhibited  includin]^  Qarnacha  dulce,  so  named 
from  the  species  of  grape  from  which  it  was  made,  four  years 
(dd  and  poesessing  all  the  character  of  a  liqueur  Sherry  with 
no  excessive  predominance  of  either  sweetness  or  spirit.  Far 
more  sweet  and  fiery  was  a  liquid  termed  Mutela  doble,  the 
label  on  which  candidly  enough  explained  that  it  was  for 
mixing  with  dry  wines  designed  for  exportation  to  England. 

The  colouring  matter  used  for  low  class  wines  is  produced 
by  boiling  a  certain  quantity  of  plastered  must  in  a  large 
copper  for  from  15  to  20  hours  until  it  is  reduced  to  one-fifth 
of  its  original  bulk  and  is  of  the  conrastency  of  treacle,  taking 
care  to  constantly  skim  it.  The  result  is  a  deep  reddish- 
brown  liquid  with  a  bitter,  aromatic,  and  singularly  disagree- 
able taste  arising  from  the  sulphate  of  potash  which  has  been 
generated,  and  which  a  liberal  admixture  of  alcohol  fails  to 
disguise.  According  to  the  dose  administered  of  this  so- 
called  vino  de  color  varying  shades  of  colour  are  given  to  the 
conamoner  wines.  Thus  the  conventional  pale  Sherry  will 
need  only  seven  gallons  to  the  butt,  whereas  the  golden  will 
require  15  gallons,  the  pale-brown  20  gallons,  and  the  rich 
old  brown  as  much  as  25  gallons. 

This  however  is  not  all;  the  wines  require  to  be  again 
brandied  before  they  can  be  shipped,  and  the  smaller  the 
dose  of  alcoholised  vino  de  color  they  have  received,  the 
larger  the  quantity  of  adventitious  spirit  requisite  to  be 
administered  to  them  to  keep  down  any  fresh  fermentation 
to  which  the  additional  saccharine  might  give  rise.  What 
this  amounts  to  is  apparent  from  a  recent  correspondence  in 
the  Times  newspaper,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  U.  H.  Vince 
stated  that  many  hundreds  of  tests  made  by  him  in  Spain 
(f  young  wines,  the  primary  fermentation  of  which  was 
complete,  gave  an  average  of  26  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit. 
Mr.  Walter  Burton  of  Her  Majesty  s  Customs  supplemented 
this  by  asserting  that  of  many  thousand  tests  which  he  had 
made  at  the  LondiHi  Custom  House,  not  one  showed  less 
than  37  per  eent.  of  proof  spirit,  while  some  exhibited  as 
much  as  50  per  cent,  and  he  pertinently  demanded  ^'  How 
this  enormous  quantity  of  alien  spirit  could  be  added  to  Sherry 
without  certain  risk  to  the  health  or  head  of  the  unsuspect* 
ing  consumer." 

The  above  remarks  apply  of  course  exclusively  to  the  con- 
ventional Sherry  in  common  consumption,  such  for  instance 
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as  is  served  at  tayem&  and  rafr^fanieiit  1>8i^,  ^axHSded  at 
paUic  'Aonere^  and  figures  cm  the  wide^  lisig^  of  tbue  mtgonfy  o£ 
hotels  at  69.  die  bottle*  •- The  finer  x^nnes  and  some  of  the^^eom^ 
moner  nataral  varieties  which  are  gtaduallj  makiag'theSr  way 
in  Eiiglimd/are  of  a  different  character,  still  even  th^  dSnest 
Sherri^  ii4:ie  plaste^jed  and  subjected  to  other,  maoipnlatiims, 
\f  hicb  hc^ever  scarcely  atkot  their  purity.  For  instslnoei  th^  ~ 
are^nspreor  less  sweetened  and  tinted  -with  Dtdceapd  ufii^zfiff  . 
cct&^/^ofT  the  purest  (jualhy.  In  addition  every  rearer  of  wine 
hu€>his^:sdieras^  eottiprisiiig  his  highest  class  wines  which., 
by' ag)^>'care,  and  atte»tion  have  acquired  alike  body  and 
character,  and  which  he' sparingly  uses  to-  mix  with-  and  . 
irapro^tfce  TquaHtyof;  newer  and  inferior  vintages.  *  These 
batt«ji»ft<8toefe  wines  are  drawn  from  in  equ^L^  proportions, 
and  ^iteplenished  from  time  to  time  by  prbmtsiug:  pities  1  of 
youii^er  growth.  '  In  these  Boleras  all  individuality  of  i  ooogin 
and^JW&iir  of  vintage  beeome  in  a  measitre obliterated  When 
newly  ma^e  up  froni' numerous  smalLselectioDs  they  repre- 
sent nmply  a*  mirs^ture  of  an  infinite  variety  of  winesi  nOld 
sflteras  01k  ^tbe  other  hand  represent  a  mildme  of  small. reel-*' 
dufes  from  the  wines  of'  a',  i  considerable  ninnber  of  years,  of 
which  the  most' recent^ oommomly presents^ by  far  the  largest 
p»0{)ortion.'i>:,  >''    ■'-     ;''r.''v..      .,.-'., 
IWith^regardftp  the  alcohofio  strdngtlii  of  the  natural  Jevez 
vtinesi  saimples' procured  r  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Bernard  font 
Ber  Maj^s^s  Cio»ni»3sioners  of  Gust^ms  Were  found  to  con* 
tain  from  26^  to  nearly  28°  of.probf  spiritj     Two  exceptional 
Amotttilladoil,  tke  .origin,  of  which  wds  somewhat  obscure, 
showed,  howe^eftt,  upwaids<rf  29  atd  35°  respectively.   Some 
fortified  winesi  of  the  hi^iest  quality  obtained  by  him  at  the 
same  <time  contained  as  little  as  27  and  as  much  as  36  per 
cent,  of  proof  spirit,  while  perfectljf  pure  Montilla  wines 
varied  from  80  to  upwards  of  0^°. 

;.T%ie  Jere£  vineyards  spreads  themselves  over  a  suecession 
of  undulating  chalk  hills,  the  surface' -soil  of  which  is  light 
sand  and  olay  impregnated  with  oxydeof  iron  And  .largely 
*  intermiiigled  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  Which  goes  by  the 
name  of  €tlbariza.  It  is  this  which  produces  the  finest  and  the 
stipongest  wiiies,  still  the  yield  is  only  modemte  ki  quantity. 
The  soil  of  the  krtervening  valleys,  overspread,  with  frequent 
alluvial  deposits,  is  principally  dark  day,  mixed  iwith  red  and 
w^ite  sand,  loam,  and  carDonate  of  lime,  3nd  <^ntaining  icon 
oxide*  in  considerable  quantity^  This  soil,  knoif n  as  bugeo^ 
is  by  fi»  the  most  fertile,  but  it  produces^  only  Qoarse  nnefean 
wflte^buThe  soil  of  the  plains  is  white  sand  impregnated  < 
with  chalk  and  clay,  strewn  with  stones  and  c6lourififiwith  ' 
irenv  This  is  tenned&zrroi  eft'  bamo^  arenoB  and  yields  wine 
in  cooridemble  quantities  hot  poof  in  quality.       -  'j--^gte' 
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'^  The  ymes  ynncipaify  euhiTated  in  like  JeteccBstiiciars 
of  Ifie '^Mantno  rm^ty,  of  -whieli  the  Castdluib^  a  prcdifio 
bearer  yielSi^  l>i^  berries  as  well  as  large  bandb»».  is 
porbape  more  prevalent  tiian  all  the  otbers  oondbined  The 
grapes^  howeyer,  which  give  character  to  the  wine  are  the 
Palomino  of  medium  size  and  of  an  opaque  green  tinge, 
fklding  wines  which  develop  into  AinontiUawsj.  and  the 
!Pemino  mth  small  b^riies  of  a  yellowish  brcnuBe  tint,  from 
whidb  Shemes  of  h^h  flavour  and  perfume  known  as  QloroBos 
are  produced.  The  medium  sixe  greenish  white  gn^of  the 
Pedio  Jimenez  vinoy  oommonlj  but  erroneously  supposed  to 
te  the  prevailing-  vine  in  the  Jerez  distriet,  is'  chidljrtjsmt* 
ployed  in  the  production  of  Doloes,  i»ed  as  already  explained 
£or  sweetening  and  eolouting  Sherries  of  an  (urdinaay'asid 
commonplace  character.  t 

-:•;:  IL — Other  Sp^^Wines.    .  .      .       -i  .: 

•  Beyond  its  collections  of  Jerez^  San  Lncar,  and  Montilla 
wineSj  Andalusia  tent  samples  to  Vienna  c^  sos^  of  the 
Ifest^  growths  in  the  neighbourhood  ef  lloguer,  all^ffiore  W 
kSB  of  thef  Jerez  type  and  seV^ral  of  a  delicate  Amontillado 
<&ar^CCter.  Medals  were  assigned  for  these  to- Sudors' B<  Q^d 
IKaz,  X.  de  Tejada^-  and  R.  Torcies  respectively.  Som<& 
fine  -white  wine  da^  came  'frotn  SevSJle,  and  from  Jaen  to 
the  north-east  of  Montilla*  The  Inscious  fiill->4avouredgold 
corJOUT'wine  eaUed  Pajerete  produced  in  the^  vfeej^artA^'  be* 
longi^ig  to  the  -oonverit  of  the  same  name  from- the' sweet 
PeAfo  Jimenez  grape,  with  Tinto  de  Rotal  from  in&mediately 
^]^omte  Cadiz,  were  likewise  represented.  One  «attiple  of 
'Knt*  was  found  to  be  a  perfectly  fermented  w4ne,  free 
altkis  fr6m  sugar  and  adventitious  bpirit,  and  having  scarcely 
anyrtiiogin  oonnnon  with  the  well-known  stveetened  brandied 
sadiwnental  Tent  prepared  especiaHy  for  English  cotmnuni^ 
cant*.     ■  '  ,   '        •  n  ■ 

The  Malaga  wines  both  sweet  and  dry  are  widely  faioWn^ 
andifhe  entire  country  between  this  port  and  Granada  is 
oftdfvast  vin^^rd  producing  for  the  most  part'  clean  full 
b^ed  wines;  still  the  samples  sent  to  Vienna  were  com- 
paratively few,  and  gave,  it  was  said,  a  most  imperffebt  idea 
of  <fce  varietv  of  wines  which  this  prolific  province  pro- 
duebs.  So  favourable  is  the  monntamous  district  Mn  the 
neighbourhood  of  Malaga  to  the  development  of  the  vine, 
tiat"  three  crops  of  grapes  are  produced  each  year. '  It  is 
&OMI  the  second  crop' gathered  m  September  that  the  dry 
witter  wft  made,  while' the :tMtd  Vintaged  during  the'following 
montibe  yields  the  sweet  Malays.  The  latter  were  in 
abundftfiee  at  ViefWia,'*i5^h,  dfeep  aiiiber  c^flonr  ^%iifes  in 
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which  the  boaquet  and  soft  spirituous  flavour,  the  result  of  age 
in  genuine  Malaga^  were  very  partially  developed.  The  dryer 
varieties  conveyed  the  idea  of  these  naturally  powerful 
wines  having  been  unnecessarily  fortified,  while  others  more 
delicate  in  character  evidently  had  their  original  flavour  less 
dis^ised  by  alcohol. 

The  largest  collection  of  Malaga  wines  was  contributed 
by  Scholtz  Brothers,  who  had  a  medal  for  progress  awarded 
to  them.  It  included  dark  sweet  Malaga  92  years  old^— 
this  class  of  wine  it  should  be  remembered  enjoys  the  repu- 
tation of  keeping  for  a  century— ^-perfectly  preserved,  no 
doubt  in  added  spirit,  and  developed  into  dryness  by  age,  and 
which  was  quoted  at  10/.  the  arroba,  rather  below  lOs.  per 
bottle  shipped  on  board.  The  1810  vintage  was  priced  at  7i 
and  the  1870  as  low  as  U  the  arroba  of  3^  gallons.  Sweet 
white  Malaga  of  the  last-mentioned  year  was  estimated  at  a 
similar  rate,  but  the  1840  vintage,  the  oldest  samples  exhi- 
bited of  this  class  of  wine,  ^as  priced  at  50  per  cent, 
more  than  the  darker  variety.  These  sweet  Malagas  are 
made  from  the  Pedro  Jimenez  and  Doradiilo  grapes,  which 
after  being  gathered  are  dried  for  several  days  in  the  sun, 
depth  of  colour  being  imparted  to  the  darker  wines  by  the 
addition  of  must  boiled  down  to  one-third  of  its  origina 
bulk  and  intentionally  burnt  in  the  boiling.  The  same 
collection  comprised  the  dry  white  wine  with  a  certain  re- 
semblance to  Sherry  termed  Malaga-Jerez,  also  Malaga- 
Muscat  made  from  the  Pedro  Jimenez  grape,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  Muscat  being  added  to  give  it  the  approved  flavour 
and  aroma,  and  finally  the  syrupy  Tintilla  produced  from  the 
same  variety  of  grape  from  wiiich  Tintilla  de  Bota  is  made. 
Other  exhibitors  contributed  samples  of  sweet  Mountain 
Lagrima,  a  liqueur  wine  priced  at  less  than  a  couple  of  francs 
the  gallon,  and  of  the  so-called  Cherry  wine  of  the  locality, 
which  is  simply  sweet  Malaga  in  which  acidulous  cherries 
have  been  steeped. 

From  Yillaviciosa  in  the  Sierra  Morena  some  distance 
north  of  Posadas,  came  samples  of  more  than  one  remark- 
able wine,  while  Ciudad  Real  on  the  opposite  side  of  this 
mountain  range  sent  quite  a  collection  of  red  and  white 
Yal  de  Penas,  so  named  from  the  stony  valley  in  La  Mancha 
where  these  wines  are  grown.  The  white  varieties  which  had 
a  tendency  to  sweetness  were  in  no  degree  remarkable,  whereas 
the  others  were  the  classical  red  wines  of  Cervantes — ^famous 
for  centuries  from  the  allusions  to  them  in  Don  Quixote 
— wines  with  ample  body  and  that  peculiar  sub-bitter  flavour 
common  to  many  of  the  growths  of  the  C6tes«du-Rh6ne. 
Each  description  of  reward  was  allotted  to  these  wines,  the 
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highest  beiBg  conferred  on  the  Marquis  de  Benamejis  for 
the  superior  character  of  the  samples  contributed  by  him. 
New  Castille  further  sent  some  fine  full  flavoured  red  wines 
from  Toledo,  of  which  those  exhibited  by  Seoor  L.  Fer- 
nandez were  unanimously  classed  in  the  first  rank^  also 
samples  of  Vino  Torrantes  varying  from  five  to  20  years 
old,  from  Guadalajara,  north-east  of  Madrid,  and  some 
spirituous  and  aromatic  white  wines  from  the  vineyards 
bordering  the  Spanish  Tagus  between  Arganda  del  Rey  and 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna« 

The  wines  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  most  in  abundance 
were  the  deep  coloured  full  bodied  vinos  tmtos  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  known  in  England  as  Spanish  Beds. 
Carthagena  sent  merely  three  sets  of  samples  of  its  red  wines 
and  secured  a  medal  of  merit  for  them,  whereas  Murcia  sent 
about  a  score  and  fuled  to  secure  a  single  medal.  Both  the 
dry  and  sweet  wines  of  Valencia — the  so-called  garden  of 
Spain — were  amply  represented,  and  the  contributions  from 
Alicante  and  Tarragona  numbered  several  hundreds,  yet 
the  samples  fix)m  Barcelona  must  have  been  as  numerous 
as  those  of  all  the  other  Mediterranean  ports  combined. 
The  Alicante  wines  were  principally  sweet,  and  strong  as 
they  were  luscious.  Many  of  them  were  of  the  consistency 
of  syrup  and  several  suggested  the  flavour  of  molasses.  All 
were  more  or  less  brandied,  requiring  to  be  fortified,  it  was 
asserted,  to  ensure  their  keeping  for  any  length  of  time. 
On  the  spot  they  were  to  be  purcnased  at  the  rate  of  la.  6(U 
per  gallon ;  the  dry,  dark,  coarse,  conunon  class  wines  being 
about  half  this  amount  Eight  medals  were  awarded  to 
exhibitors  from  Alicante  of  sweet,  red,  Malmsey  and  Muscat 
vrines ;  and  of  four  others  honourable  mention  was  made. 

The  lower  qualities  of  the  coarse  and  spirituous  red  wines 
of  Valencia  are  principally  distilled  into  brandy,  while  those 
of  higher  pretensions  are  largely  used  for  simulating  Port 
and  for  blending  with  genuine  Oporto  wine*  The  svreeter 
varieties  have  ordinarily  little  else  beyond  their  full  flavour, 
syrupy  character,  and  a  certain  softness  to  recommend  them. 
It  is  different,  however,  with  the  Priorato,  a  more  or  less 
sweet,  spirituous,  red  wine,  closely  resembling  an  extremely 
jBruity  Port  and  understood  to  be  grown  in  the  vineyards  of 
some  Valencian  prioiy,  whence  its  name.  There  were  several 
kinds  of  Priorato,  notably  a  Vino  bajo  Priorato  of  1871,  a 
velvety  sort  of  wine,  delicate  in  colour  and  with  a  slight 
bouquet,  and  which  was  said  to  be  independent  of  added 
spirit;  idso  a  Priorato  secco,  in  which  the  flavom:  of  alcohol 
predominated ;  a  Priorato  mocado  and  a  Dulce  Priorato,  the 
latter  equally  luscious  and  spirituous  as  the  rest  dT  the 
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were  ivfiply  ackfttJWle<%ed:,by iwo.mo^^Ja  far-progt^^s^^^iuid 
0ut  modaJia  fp^m^H^  witb  hoB^ur^Jblec^mfittti^n  of  j  foiur  btlier 

,  Froih  Barcelona;  TarragfinAiiastd  ^liBloao^.a ban^ex^ 
anray  id  flamjiee,  the  ^kife  or  »early  the  whole  of  it^hi^ 
loemed  |Dj[»te  o^  le«s  fortified  with  alcohbl4  .  Inmsanj  of  them 
there  was  a  certain  fullness  of  hody^isombiued  witkcon- 
^eijabtei.rofiUftWJQes^  and  nn  ;iagreeable:ilf^TOur,  due.tPithe 
ai^parmitabiEfQnceJbioth ofisweetntesaaod  aoidityj  while  o^hevs 
^li^e[  ]]^nfd^bly  Bii^et^.lELQd  j^qtA  agim  imeiiiel^tifttdtt. 
Spme  pa:th^  ?(>th«r'  h«adwier^.  pi^ctljr  ^jy  acd  eYi^i^j^lmy 
leugh^o i.lM  nearly  Ae.wbbler6fifl)ero, toppoeite ;«i^  th^y  ofb» 
W^re'in  fchajS>«wr>  trridi^vinipii^  quaUtjy.coftlfl  bp'dis^^iiliinat^ 
beae^tis^.tbi^^I^djded  Bpmt^  jmiV  th^^^Oiieetioa  in^d^d 
^iiOthingoOf '  <iWbi|^  cflaas -  it,  opnjpmed  i  ^ataoh .  tlwfe.wa^: jitter 
resting*  )-'A4»abg*he.'b«8t  win^a  wiare  som/e.'Vino  tj^to  g/m^oto 
with  Viuo,|dmj«to,  ^d^ep:  tinted  white*  cw  /^e  pahsiaymj 
ytim4ii^e  Tabtegftof  l&61,iaadLVinogei^^sO«eocoi AiJ^aUy 
fieie  Tedwte^e^wbited  by.  Don  J.  P^^oiwwi  of  Kapwt^feuera. 
The  tw<rii*tteb^ereboth3el4B8ed  in  the  fiwti  Jratk*   //Thefe 
wre  alao^..«toqpto  .of >  vmos  ramio^^y^ty  bid,  wwtee  qfij^twoy 
tiuttt'  ftoiDi!$pftfttod  to  J)e  peiActly  natwml,  yet  exhftxiting  n^ 
IHurticular  ts^mcteri  with  a  Vinoi  ^cal  del  Pan^^deiiof  » 
ItoilliatiC)  liglit;  cnsboi^on  huey  aQd  ^  ;C€09iderab}e  number  of 
6cdin^ryrand«^eral  better  olaaa  ^Vt<)#>^W^  ratheur  d^  i^ 
C(douy,ge»enittyiuU;of  hody/inyjariably  wfil^  atid  oooftfeiQnally 
fitweetl'  ThoB^  fcooaiAIdtewweyery  Ube.»thi»  n^tui?«tlf05t> 
while  ^otbera  weare  ypocdret  tod  a  tt-ifie  TOiiigih ,  qk  ^el^e  ;lwided 
with  ^advcntitiona  spirit.     The  light  wi«ea  of  the  ^o-cfailed 
ddarrit  oharaQter^:, simply  because  they  oontained  lees  thto^the 
t^eod^iscdSft  rde^eedof  proof  jSplyit*' v^rymnoh  uwetablod 
ooBOtaiir  grdwths^filiie  sou^  of  Francei,  and  wieris  altc^eth^r 
inferior  to  theid^lnihonest  iffoducrtiona^of  .the.(^  having 

nothhigof  their  freshnJesJSiofjBavour.  .  ,. 

ThejTarr»gona«tshibit(Mrs:i}eoured  seven  medals  f<)fc  merit 
fbt  ^eir  rod  winei  and  tbw^  Gamaehas.and  Muscata,  the 
fian  tif  Sibranb  ahiCo,  obWiinh^g  ft.me<kl  for  progress  fou 
dome  Maccabeo  and  the:  aingle  sparkling  wiaeof  any  oh^M*acter 
esLhlblted  by  3paii).  Reua/ for  ,  some  capital  red  wine9 
meeiv^  two  inedals  for  progress  and.  one  for  merit,  jwhile 
Barcelona  for  its  rod  winces,  its  Grarnaehas  and  Sanqiosj  itfii 
Muscats,  Mahns^s^  and  Maeoabeodjobtaiiied  two  med^s  for 
pcogresB)  axine  medals  for  merits  and  tts.  iddany  as  obe  and 
taaenty  diplomaa  of  reoogaalaon.  .         . 
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SixpencQ  per  gidk^  and  upwards  appears  to  be  the 
av^re^Q  price  on  t^e  apot  for  the  prdinaiy  red  Catalan  wioeai 
con^iaeriiy 0  abifMuents  of  '^hiob  take  place  to  Engjiand^  ih^ 
Spaiu^  ^  ooloD^e^  of  Cub^  and'  Porta  Biooi  the  >  l^twhi 
Tifjb^Bfi^  Ayr^^s  fl^ad  thfi:  Biver  Plf^te*  JnddentaUy  it  mfty 
be  me^a^oned.  that  -some  years  aafo  Consul  Crawfiird  drew 
attention  t<i  the  oireumatancea  of  dried  elderberries  being 
largely  exported  from  Portugal  to  Spain^  and  he,  show^  freni 
l^he  Oporto  .M^SQA  reitnnifii  for  1866^  that  during  that  jrear 
np  leis  than  145  tons  y^ere  thna  ^hipped.  The  concluaion 
to  which  this  stittement  p^t^d  was  acowted  without  )iie 
alif^test.  demur>  and  it .  is  now  very  generally  usaerted  that 
eldetben^ea.are  used  to  deepen  the  natucal  colour  of  the  ao- 
o^ed  Spa^sh  Reds,  and  enable  them  to  be  passed  off  ii^  .the 
afcove-named  coqntriea  aa  veritable  vines,  of  OportOv  It  49 
witb  ee^tain  that  merely  a  few  of  jbhe.  numei:;oiis's%tn|Me0.of 
CaAale^^iftines  exposed'at  Vienna  were  at  all  de^^in  qoI^i 
and  onljf/  quite  reoently  ithe  .Agriculture  Council  o£  i^e 
I^yrenj^es  Orientalea  baa'  been  calling  the  attention  Of  Ihe 
Frf&ueh  Minister  of  Commerce  to  the  circumatance  of  vfifke^ 
inlportedirfieom  Spain  being  artifio^iUy  coloured  with*  elder-^ 
^fry  juice^^  Wi*hin?.the  last  ye«c  or'so  it.aaema  •that  Frane^ 
h^^  b^QOme  one  of  the  best  aniatomera  of  Spato  lor  theae  par-: 
ficular  wipediltbe  wh  colour,  full  b94y;>.aiHl  fruity,  or  at  any 
rate  non-acid  flavour  of  which  render  them  sultaji)le  *  ftif 
mixing  wj^  eomof  Gif  her  .own  pooi^er  growtba;  and  it  is 
qaite  cei^njthatth^  bulk  «f  the  cheap  ^laretp  eonsi|i«ed  m 
England,  poapeeai^  doap  tjolour,  body,  and  m>  perceptible 
acid  fl^vQur  a^e  not  the  Bordeaux  winea  tj^ey  pretend  ta  be, 
£>!?  the  above  chaFac^eriBtios  are  for^^gn  to  the  wbea  in 
question,  but  jave,  simply  an  admixture  of  Spanish  Medi-^ 
terranean  wines,  and  the  petits  vins  rouf€^  of  F^rasicei  FpoOi 
statements  in  the  French  trade  JQuraala  it  tfp|>ear8  that 
l^^paiMfih  wines  of  the  ^aa  abpy^  mentioned  can  iba  imported 
firee.'at  one  of  tfc^  soulhem.poirta  at  the  rate  of  a  franc  and 
^  j^fdf  the  gaUon^  and  they  no^  figure  regularly  am(mg  the 
quotations. of  the  Paris  iiaifeaiijr  Vim.  \  -.Wr 

.(A.ragon>  .represented  -  by  A'neeea  and  S^ri^oitoa,  aent 
v^f(jym^^  .of  ita  red  wines  U  Vienna^  some  ex^ediaagly 
thin  and  pale  as  rose  colour;  also  sOtauO'Xlnto  aeoeo'of  186^ 
from;  Granef^  many,  shades  darker  a4»4  v/ery  spiritnoua,  with 
9$il>^a  <rf:  ,thei«freet  ^hite  and  dryir  deep  red  nines  of  t^ 
Cap^pP  d^;Ca^inen^  quoted  in  loc^  a,t  from  five  to  aeven  re^ 
tl^encm^Ok^O?  ^.m  M.  toSd.  the  gallon,  and  which  are 
hur^y  e»c^d€^oad  as. well  aa  e^teoslvely  conaiimcd  at 
home.  The  Eibiera  de  Ebro  wipe  waa  mmilar  in  chartoter, 
and.  from  the  t»ame  district  came  ^one  sanapki  of  the  light 
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aromatic  red  wine,  known  as  Ojo  de  Gallo  or  Cock's-eye  from 
its  remarkable  brillianoj,  and  highly  prized  by  the  Spaniards 
for  its  flavour ;  as  also  the  scarcely  less  esteemed  white  wine 
termed  Imperial  bianco.  A  medal  was  given  for  Carenina 
wine  to  Seiior  Zapeta^  and  seven  additional  medals^  includ- 
ing two  for  progress,  were  allotted  to  other  exhibitors, 
among  whom  figured  the  Society  of  Aragon  wine  growers, 
for  their  samples  of  the  wines  of  this  province. 

Biscay,  which  produces  considerable  quantities  of  wine, 
notably  red  and  white  varieties  of  an  ordinary  light  wine 
called  ChacoU  valued  at  about  9cL  per  gallon,  sent  but  few 
samples  to  Vienna.  The  Asturias,  which  boast  of  merely 
a  few  wines  and  those  mostly  good  ones,  sent  one  very  inte- 
resting collection  of  samples  including  a  fine  Amontillado 
de  la  Nava  del  Bey,  for  which  a  medal  for  progress  was 
awarded.  From  Yalladolid  and  Palencia  came  some  excellent 
wines,  notably  a  fine  Aostovillo,  which  likewise  obtained  a 
medal  for  progress.  Navarre,  which,  spite  of  its  unfavour- 
able climate,  grows  some  renowned  Muscats,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  very  feir  red  wines,  sent  samples  of  the  latter 
from  Pampeluna  approximating  in  character  to  some  of  the 
growths  of  the  C6tes  du  Rh6ne,  and  whicb  met  with  due 
recognition,  while  a  wine  of  1861  from  Logrono  exhibiting 
remarkable  finesse  obtained  a  medal  for  merit  for  the  Count 
de  Cirati. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  Spain  of  late  years  to 
rival  the  more  delicate  ^owths  of  the  M^doc  and  the  Cote 
d'Or  by  importing  the  vmes  of  those  districts  to  the  Penin- 
sula. Judging  however  from  the  samples  of  red  wine 
yielded  by  them  these  efforts  appear  to  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful, the  difference  of  soil  alone  suffidng  to  change  the 
character  of  the  wine  and  to  deprive  it  of  that  fragrant 
bouquet  which  seems  to  be  the  especial  property  of  more 
northern  latitudes.  Still  some  remarkably  interesting  samples 
of  wine  of  a  M6doc  type  of  the  years  1868  and  1869  were 
exhibited  by  the  Marquis  de  Risoal  of  Elciego,  in  Navarre, 
who  was  awarded  a  medal  for  progress ;  a  medal  for  merit 
being  given  for  other  samples  produced  from  the  Cabernet 
species  of  grape  and  contributed  by  Sefior  E.  de  la  Vega  of 
Guadalajara,  near  Madrid. 

Very  little  information  is  available  respecting  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  the  general  wines  of  Spain.  Unfortified  white 
varieties  of  Val  de  Penas  obtained  by  Mr.  Bernard  indicated 
22^  and  31^  of  proof  spirit  respectively,  while  a  sample  of 
red  was  just  below  28^.  The  Malagas,  fortified  to  an  extent 
of  12  per  cent.,  showed  from  30  to  374°,  «^d  the  pure 
Valencia  wines  from  26  to  28^°  of  proof  spirit.     Natural 
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B^mcarlo  contained  less  than  24  per  cent.,  tliat  made  up  for 
the  English  market  had  between  31  and  32,  while  unfortified 
Alicante  indicated  &om  28^  to  upwards  of  29  per  cent,  of 
proof  spirit 

The  principfd  vines  cultivated  in  l^)ain  besides  those 
enumerated  as  grown  in  the  Jerez  district  are  the  Tinto  or 
Concejon,  the  Uraciano,  the  Tempranillo^  the  Mazuella^  the 
Doradilloy  the  Don  Bueno^  the  Pasalarga,  the  Loja,  the 
Colgadera^  and  especially  the  Gamacha,  which  surpasses  all 
the  others  in  strength  and  luxuriance. 

There  are  no  recent  statistics  with  reference  to  the  area 
and  amount  of  produce  of  the  vineyards  of  Spain^  and  such 
as  exist  are  extremely  incomplete  and  not  altogether  reliable* 
It  would  appear  that  in  die  Cadiz  district  there  are  nearly 
24^000  English  acres  under  cultivation  with  the  vine^ 
yielding  about  6^000^000  gallons  annually^  which  is  very 
little  in  excess  of  the  yeariy  consumption  of  sD-called  Sherry 
in  England  alone^  and  yet  no  more  than  half  of  this  quantity 
is  the  produce  of  the  Jerez  vineyards.  The  remainder 
of  the  province  of  Andalusia  is  estimated  to  yield  about 
35,000,000  gallons,  Catalonia  produces  60,000,000  gallons, 
Valencia  16,000,000  gallons,  Saragossa  14,000,000  gallons, 
the  Biq}>  district  in  Old  Castille  17,500,000  gallons,  and 
Toledo,  Huesca,  and  Temel  6,000,000  gallons  each. 
Malaga  yields  about  3,500,000  gallons,  and  Montilla  and 
the  surrounding  districts  imwards  of  1,000,000  gallons.  As 
in  the  foregoing  list  many  important  wine-producing  districts 
are  not  included,  the  annual  yield  of  the  Spanish  vineyards, 
including  the  wine  reserved  for  distillation,  might  fairly  be 
taken  to  amount  to  300,000,000  gallons.  Some  statistics 
however,  published  by  a  landed  proprietor  of  Catalonia, 
estimate  it  at  more  than  double  this  quantity  or  660,000,000 
gallons,  his  calculation  being  based  upon  the  large  average 
yield  of  418  gallons  per  Engh'sh  acre. 

The  total  exports  of  wine  from  Spain  in  1857,  just  as  it 
was  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  vine  disease,  were 
23,417,532  gallons  valued  at  2,602,876/.  Of  this  quantity 
England  took  2,777349  gallons.  By  the  year  1872  our 
consiunption  of  Spanish  wines  had  increased  150  per  cent., 
being  no  less  than  6,923,442  gallons.  The  Sherry  shipped 
to  England  the  same  year  formed  35  per  cent,  of  the  total 
quantity  of  wine  imported,  and  during  this  period  the  im- 
portation of  Spanish  red  wine  rose,  moreover,  to  1,356,537 
gallons.  The  consumption  comprised  5,926,986  gallons  of 
the  white,  and  996,453  gallons  of  the  red  wines  of  Spain, 
forming  the  total  of  nearly  seven  millions  of  gallons  above 
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xeferred  to^  and  being  upwards  of  41  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
quantity  of  wine  consumed  during  the  year  in  Qreat 
Britain. 

IJI.'^  Wines  of  the' Balearic  and  Canary  liks. 

The  Balearic  Isles,  and  more  especially  Mtyorca^  eent/i| 
very  fair  collection  of  their  better  class  red  and  white  wiues^ 
ntiubly  Aleyor  and  Alba  flora>  besides  Muscats  and  Malm^ 
seys  ripened  by  age^  to  which  xnedals  were  awarded.     The 
juajority  of  the  red  wines  resembled  those, of.  the  SouA  of 
Francse,  and  were  deep  in  colour,  fruity,  and  highly  spirituous, 
-(vhile   the  white   were  generally  more   delicate,  dry,  and 
Bliglitly  acidulous.     From  tiie  Canary  Isles  there  were  only 
a  couple  of  exhibitors  of  tiie  once  famousi  wines  to  which  such 
frequent  reference  ib  made  by  the  ol4  dramatists,  and  ly^jbidi 
ins^pired  Howell,  the  letter  writer,  to  pen  his  well-rknown 
rhapsody  in  their  praise,    .  These  were  Davidson  and  Co.,  of 
Santa  Cruz,  who  carried  off  a.  m^al  for  progress,  and  Don 
Perdigeu,  of  Orotava*  both  of  whom  sent  a  few  samples,  the 
beat  of  which  might  have  been  mistaken  for  Madeiras^  while 
otbera  had  evidently  been  made  up  to  resemble   Sherry. 
Tlierc  was  also  some  sweet  Malmsey,  but  none  of  the  ancient 
vino  secco  fthc  veritable  sack),  so  termed  from  the  grapes 
of  tlie  Yidogue  speeies,  from. which  the  wine  was   m«ule 
bemg  previautily  dried,  and  not  as  commonly  supposed  be- 
cause the  wini^  itaelf  was  dry,  for  all  the  allusions  to  it  would 
seem  to  point  to  its  having ,  been  a  sweet  wine.     Prior  to  the 
ravages  of  the  vine  disease  the  Canary  Isles  used  to  paroduoe 
2,500,000  gallons  of  wine,  l^ut  since  that  period  the  yield  has 
been  con^derably  reduced,  and  in  1866  the  total  exports 
vFCre  only  92,000  gaUon^^,  about  one-sixth  of  which  or  15,000 
guUone,  valued  at  2,700/*,  were  for  England.     Three  years 
later  the  exports  of  wine  had  fallen  to  28,000  gallons,  of 
which  England  took  merely  7,500  gallons,  or  half  of  what  it 
did  in  1866,  while  rather  more  than  this  quantity  went  to 
Germany.     In  place  of  wine  the  Canary  Isles  have  taken  to 
producing  cochineal,  and  according  to  die  last  returns  their 
annual  exports  of  this  commodity  were  as  much  as  842,92U 
against  merely  5,9452.  received  for  exports  of  wine. 

There  were  249  exhibitors  of  wine  from  Spain,  contribu^ 
ting  546  samples,  and  the  rewards  which  they  secured  com* 
prised  a  Diploma  of  Honour  given  to  the  Catalan  Agricul- 
tural Institute  at  San  Isidro,  27  medals  for  progress,  and  79 
medab  for  merit,  honourable  mention  being  frirther  made  of 
62  exhibitors. 
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The  Wines  of.  Italy. 
I.— Wines  ofthe^  North. 

Italy  with  all  her  natural  adyantogos  has  not  yet  leai^it 
how  to  produce  a  really  fine  wine.  Apart  irom  a.  limited 
number  of  special  grow^is,  such  as  tbe'BaroIo  of  Piedmont^ 
the  Chianti  of  Tuscany,  the  Orvietto  and  Vino  dell*  Est  of 
the  Roman  States^  the.  Laoryma  Chnsti  of  Naples,  and  the 
Zucco  of  Oosenza^  aloiost  all  her  wines  lack  flavour  and 
bouquet  They  are  invariably  rich  in  colour,  and  those  of 
the  South  are  remarkably  lucoholic,  but  these  qualities, 
desirable  as  they  may  be,  fail  to  atone  for  the  want  of  agree- 
able taste  and  aroma.  It  is  but  just  to  add,  however,  that 
of  late  years  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
right  directioiK  CBnological  societies  have  been  founded  in 
different  province^  aud  are  actively  engaged  in  effectiog 
reforms  in  the  various  branches  of  viticulture  and  vinifieation.; 
Foreigners  have  al^o  settled  themselves  in  favourable  situa- 
tioue,Min4  are  cultivating  the  vine  with,  all  the  intelligent 
care  pursued  in  the  best  wine  districts  of  France.  Judging 
firo^  the.aamples  displayed  at  YieuDa  the  jprincipal  cauae  ^. 
th^  mediocrity  of  the  Italian  wines,  arises  n'om  their  imperr 
feet  fennentation,  which  renders  them  liable  to  become 
muddy  or  turn  into  aceteous  acid. 

JPtedmanf. — The  finest  North  .Italian  wines  exhibited  at. 
Vienna  came  from  the  Piedmontese  provinces  of  Alessandria, 
OawOy&nd  Genoa,  the  growth  especiaUy  selected  for  distinc- 
tion being  the  popular  Sarob,  a  red  wine  produced  from  the 
Nebiolo  grape,  and  resembling  in  flavour  tne  beet  crUs  of  thq. 
Cdtesdu  ^^bdnef  It  is,  moreo^tj^  of  ^ut  the,8am^'alcQhcdic 
streligtb,  averaging  £rom  23  to  24  degrees  of  proof  sfixiU 
and^Uke  them^  requires  to  be  kmt  for  at  least  a  couple^  of 
yeai^andis  at  its  best^fter  it  naa^  passed Jts  first  decade,. 
Of  the  nume^us.  samples  submitted  to  the  jury  £ut  Yienna. 
those  dii^played,  by  the.  Alessandria  ^and  ^^mrh  CEoolqgical 
Societies,  anq,  by  Signqr  Fissori  of  Bra,  proved  to  be  ine 
finesjl|^;and  fecured.. medals  for  progreos,  medals  for,  merit, 
being  jg^ven  ;ip  .$ig;acfr  L.  Fontana  of  Alba  and  tiie  Marquis 
Alfi^  diSo^tegpo  of  ^urin^  while  honourable  mention  was 
made,  of  seyeqd  ^ther  exhibitors.  Borne  good  samples  of 
Barolo  and  of  the  inferior  growths  known  as  Nebiolo  and 
Barb^ra^  the  latter  a  peculiariy  flavoured  ftill-bodied  r6ugh 
wine,  ciUne  from  the  little  city  of  Asti,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  always  been 
strenuously  pursued  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  the  Critto* 
gama,  and  the  importance  of  whose  produce  and  trade  has 
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led  to  the  generic  name  of  Vini  d'Asti  being  commonly  given 
to  the  Piedmontese  growths.  Samples  of  the  ordinary  Asti 
table  wines  of  an  agreeable  flavour  and  moderate  alcoholic 
strength  were  displayed  by  the  CEnological  Society  of  that 
locality,  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  established  in  Italy. 
Honourable  mention  was  made  of  these  samples  and  of  some 
80-called  Nebiolo,  which  fiirther  obtained  a  medal  for  merit 
for  one  of  its  exhibitors. 

The  dark  full-bodied  Grignolino  wine,  named  after  the 
particular  species  of  grape,  largely  grown  in  the  vineyards  of 
Asteran  and  Monferrato,  from  which  it  is  produced,  and 
which  has  some  afl&nity  with  the  Kad^rka  of  Hungary,  and 
the  Cabernet  of  the  Gironde,  possesses  the  remarkable  quality 
of  not  keeping  for  any  length  of  time  unless  largely  diluted 
with  water.  Of  the  numerous  samples  sent  to  Vienna  those 
displayed  by  Signer  Manacorda  of  Casale  Monferrato  were 
awarded  a  medal  for  merit,  but  none  of  the  others  were 
judged  worthy  of  recognition. 

From  Count  di  Sambuy's  estate  on  the  famous  battle- 
field of  Marengo  came  several  varieties  of  wine  placed  liars 
concours  by  their  exhibitor's  position  on  the  jury.  Some  of 
them  were  the  produce  of  imported  Cabernet,  Pineau,  and 
Aramon  vines,  others  designated  cy  the  titles  of  Neirano, 
Castel  Ceriolo,  and  Valmagra,  bemg  made  from  native  grapes. 
These  wines  proved  to  be  less  alcoholic  than  Barolo,  wnUe  in 
taste  they  were  like  some  of  the  M&connais  growths  only 
more  intimately  blended.  They  were  already  of  fine  quality 
in  their  third  or  fourth  year,  still,  like  the  Piedmontese  wines 
generally,  they  are  at  their  best  when  from  10  to  12  years 
old. 

From  the  vicinity  of  Genoa  la  Superba  came  some  samples 
of  Sestri  Levante,  a  refreshing  white  wine,  for  which,  and 
some  choice  Chiavari  growths.  Signer  A.  Boltire  secured  a 
medal  for  progress.  Genoa,  moreover,  sent  some  specimens 
of  Sardinian  produce,  notably  Nasco,  a  highly  alcoholic  wine, 
which  requires  keeping  some  three  years  before  being  drunk, 
and  Vemaccio  from  the  province  of  Cagliari  and  district  of 
Oristano,  a  light  straw-colour  wine  with  a  taste  akin  to 
Riesling.  Malvasia  and  Muscat  are  produced  largely  in 
Sardinia,  as  well  as  Campidano,  a  &ir  ordinary  red  wine 
with  considerable  body,  the  price  of  which  varies  from  9cf.  to 
lid.  per  gallon. 

Lombardy.—  The  samples  of  wine  from  the  pebbly  Lom- 
bardian  plains  were  few  in  number  and  poor  in  quality.  A 
single  medal  for  merit  was  awarded  to  Signori  Ricardi 
Fratelli  for  some  Corvino  and  Malvasia  grown  in  the  vicinity 
of  Brescia,  whence  also  came   samples  of  Erbametto  and 
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Bordagno  wines.  Bergamo  and  Mantua  eadi  sent  samples 
of  their  common  red  vim  da  pasto,  a  solitary  specimen  of 
white  wine  coming  from  Casalmaggiore  in  the  yicinity  of 
Cremona,  the  city  of  violins.  Honoorable  mention  was  made 
of  simply  one  out  of  many  red  growths  firom  Pavia  whence 
Francis  L  indited  his  oelebratea  mot  ^  Tout  est  perda  fors 
I'honneur,"  and  of  a  Spanna  wine  from  Como,  once  Pliny's 
fevourite  {dace  of  sojourn.  From  Ghiavenna,  to  the  north 
of  lake  Oomo>  came  some  excellent  Sessella  which  secured 
a  medal  for  merit  for  its  exhibitor  Signer  C.  Faoeti,  bat 
which  is  scarcely  a  Lombardian  wme^  b^ng  produced  in  the 
nigged  sub-alpine  Tellina  yalley,  which  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century  was  a  political  depend^cy  of  the  Swiss 
canton  of  the  Grisons. 

VeneticL — There  were  but  few  samples  of  Venetian  wines 
and  of  these  the  ordinary  Corvini  grown  in  the  plains  proved 
remarkably  poor,  due  doubtless  to  the  half  wud  system  of 
cultivation  prevalent ;  lacking  alike  colour^  aroma,  saccharine, 
and  alcohol,  but  possessing  a  pronounced  bitter  flavour  be- 
traying the  juice  of  the  thick  grape  stalks.  The  better 
specimens  came  from  the  Yalpolicello  in  the  vicinity  of 
Verona  and  were  the  produce  of  the  well  known  N^rara 
grape.  They  proved  to  be  well  made  table  wines  with  less 
finesse  than  certain  Tuscan  growths  and  of  moderate  alco- 
holic strength.  This  Valpolicello  wine  requires  to  be  kept 
for  two  or  three  years  before  being  drunk,  and  is  at  its  best 
when  in  its  eighth  or  tenth  year.  Honourable  mention  was 
made  of  a  colleotion  of  samples  sent  by  various  growers  of 
the  locality. 

Besides  various  Utter  red  and  white  vins  orditudres 
Treviso  sent  a  few  specimens  of  Prosecco  which  received 
honourable  mention,  while  from  XJdine,  not  far  from  the 
Austrian  frontier,  came  specimens  of  the  white  wines  of 
Bibolla  and  Cividino,  with  the  same  PiccoEt  one  had  become 
fiEuniliar  with  when  tasting  the  growths  of  Gorz  and  Car- 
niola.  Some  of  the  bestV  enetian  wine  was  exhibited  by 
Signer  Melichi  of  Mogliano,  who  was  awarded  a  medal  for 
merit.  From  the  oases  of  Vicenza  and  Conegliano,  shut  in 
Gfn  all  sides  by  mountains,  and  therefore  less  exposed  to 
cutting  winds  than  the  open  plains,  came  various  samples 
of  wines  somewhat  less  acid  than  the  majority  of  those 
exposed,  and  of  which  honourable  mention  was  made.  In 
these  localities  it  would  i^pear  that  really  excellent  wine 
might  be  produced,  the  temperature  being  both  high  and 
equable  and  the  vineyards  enjoying  a  sufficiency  of  moisture 
most  conducive  to  the  aroma  of  the  wine.  These  growths 
are  of  considerable  reputation  in  Venetia  and  secure  a  higher 
price  than  the  produce  of  the  plams.  Digitized  by  Google 
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The  samples  from  the  so-called  Beggio  .^Imilia^  which 
oompriseB  me  former  duchies  of  Modena  and  Parma^  were 
sdll  fewer  in  number  than  either  tjiose  of  Lombardy  or 
Venetia,  and  none  called  for  any  higher  award  dmn  honoar*^ 
aU&  mention,  whi6h  was  made  of  &  gold  colour  syrupy 
OiTrdbfaianOi  itome  iMuscabs.of  Biacenn^  asid  th«  !wiiitt  Euffinb 
grow^.of  Soiattdiano«  '  ••  1  u .    /     i       ' 

i! /-From' 'Bologna  came'  upeciknenv  of' white -^J^o&tUJ and 
JUeonzo  <iohtributed  by  the'  Marquis  Tasrariy  irtole '  Sordna 
dent  viuno'us  ^ed  mht  da pa8^)eBa]3i  GeseiiaytFoiii^'aiid'Biininij 
saibpIeA  of  thcfi:.  San^Okn^esft  and::Mbano<|pn]twtlifi^  wliich 
secQfed  amebg  them  one  medal  for  metit  and  iMKiourable 
mention  in  a  couple  of  instafaces.:'      ^       //    ;    *  ' 

1\.— Wines  of  the  Centre.        •  --    -  - 

\.  fu9cany^&c. — Some  of  the  finest  9f  tibie  Italian  i>^ia?a  ozt 
Ubit^d  at  Vienna  came  from  that;]cpfti]pijijiqi^ovin€|yard  aii4 
oUve.  ^ound^tbe  sunny,  province  qf  /jtuBcasiy,  ffD9N>us  alpUcQ 
for  .its  irqgrant  phianti  and  Pombio^  it^;  Artii)iino.;a^ 
Cat^poignono  growjth^  its.  yei)deagr;4l^  .iavourite.winB  pf 
iVede^k  the  Ghreat^  and  more  especially  for  its >l|l^GioM^ 
Ho^tep,ul(^^nD;i  of  whidi  a  couple  of  c^turies  ago  Redi 

sung — t  .       •  . 

^ ,      ^^  Montepulciano  d'  ogni  vino  e  il  Re  1"     . . 

Tins  'latter  wine^  which  when*  at  its  best  iff  of  a  InriHiant 
purple  colour  with  a  luscioua  aromatio  spirituous  favour,  its 
sweetness  being  moreover  tempered  by  an  i^meaMe  'sharp 
ness  and  astringency,  was  only  represented  at  Yitana  by-  a 
single  sample  possessing  none  of  these  -  qualities  ^  la  any 
marked  degree^  but  of  a  medioority  whidi  oast  a  serknib 
dobbt  upon  the  impartiality  of  Redi's  judgment  > 

The  best  specimens  of  Tuscan  wine  submitted  to  the  jury 
were  the  Cbianti  of  Baron  RicasoK,  firom  his  Brolio  vineyank 
in  the^ldciDity  of  SieBna,  and  to  whom  a  medal  for  progress  was*' 
awarded.  .In  this  port  of  Italy  as  elsewhere  there  is  a  great 
tendency  to  eltendtoa  whole  r^on*  the  name  of  the  produce 
of  scmb  favoured',  lobality,  and  iu'  the  same  manner  as  almost 
every  gls^  of  gckxl  iwine  in  Piedmont  is  described  as  Barolo/ 
so  every  flask  of  a  superior  kind .  in  the  ancicint  ddchy  pS  the 
Medici  goes  by  the  name  of  Chianti.  llie  veritable^'  winey 
which  possesses  reniarkable  Jineste  apd  an  Hereeable*  «i^* 
acidity,  is. not  unlike  the  best  Beaujolais  growls  witfa,  how^' 
ever,  more  colour^  body,  and  force.  Chianti  is  in  \Xn  piiivie- 
at  ita  fifth  or  sizdi  year,  but  con  be  drunk  when  from  two> 
to  three  years  old. 

From  the  vicinity  of  Florence  came  various  samples  of* 
vini  da  pasto  often  dieasrreeably  rough,  but  Tnth  5onj6jder-» 
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able  fredmess  and  fine  deep  coloitr^  beudes  such  vanetiet  as 
red  Poggioaecoo,  white  Nippozzono^  Altomino,  and  Caatdru^ 
gero,  specimens  of  the  two  hst^nsmed  receivm^  honoarable 
mention^  Marquis  Albizzi  De^  of  Selago  obtamed  a^madal 
for  progress  for  his  samples  of  Pominoj,  a  ^e  wine  .of  the 
Chiwtil^jrpe^  equally  spintuoiis  and  reaching  matarityst  aboiit 
liie  same  epoch.  P<^o  Yittorio  near  Florence  as>well  as  San 
Lucttr  and  Pemgia.sent  specimens  of  Italian  etaraw-rwine^ 
Boosdy  insqndfy  8wciet>  aUh6)iah  one  sample  forwaxded  hf 
Si0MMp  Baeom  seeured  a  medal  for  merit. ; 

Tl|e  Pvoviftoe  of  Anoona  wasjrepresenied  Jby  ei^it  or  10 
ezhit^^  comprising  Monticarroto^  Sftn  GHovese,' Lacayma^ 
M<»itanhio>  Santo,  and  BalsamJna  wines  of  no  particular 
character^  while  Arezzo  sent  some  superior  bkck>  i^^  and 
while  vfosVa  jb^tsto  fevwUchia<eatt]Ne  «f  medals  for  intoit 
were  given.- 

Hie  somided  of  the  Campmnan  wines  wc^e  poor  in  quality^ 
bat  SKtveiMly  alcobdic,  fi»quently.  containmg  as  much  as  30 
per  cent  df  pvoof  spirit,  i  It  waa  diffioolt  to  ima^ne  either  of 
them  the  £Kmous  Vino  ddP  Est;  which  Bishop  Johann  Fugser 
found  so,  good  a  vintage /of  at.  Mpntefiaseone^  that,  he  def 
liberately  drankhineelf  to  death  with  it,  and  one  failed  morei- 
oyer  to  recognise  the '  wdL*l^nown  faint  coloured  and  i^inewhai 
sweetidi  growths  of  the  Orvietto  vineyards.  The  oonumm 
rough  vino  da  paeto  grown  en  the  hills  round  Rome,  believed 
by  semefoitnerly  to  haye  produced  the  £»  famed  Falendan, 
l^etinttm^  Albanum,  and  C»cuban  wines^  was  found  to>  hk 
almost  unwortl^  of  recognition.  .  ^ 

III.— JVines  of  the  South. 

^^^Navies. — At  the  headof  the  South  Italian  wines  one  nil'* 
questiottably  has  to  pkoe  the  far  famed  Lacryma  Christiv  the 
produce  of)  ihe  loose  volcamc  soil  of  Mount  Vesuviiis^  an 
exceedingly  lusdous  wine  of  refreshing  flarour  and  ordinadly 
of  a  rich  cad  colour^  but  of  which  white  and  even  sporhling 
varieties  aire  produced.  Samples  of  the  whole  were  exfai* 
bited  at  Vienna,  where  the  wine  growers  and  merchanta  of 
the  distadct  abo-  displayed  examples  of  sorcalled  Falenio; 
the  well-kxiown  Capri,  a  fresh  fragrant  sub-acidulous  wine  of 
a  pale  primrose  colour,  with  other  fruity  and  pleasant  tairting 
j^owths,  botib  sweet  and  dry  ^  from  the  remaining  islands  in  the 
'  Bay  <^  Naples,  and  along  ^e  banks  of  Lake  Avemo..*  ^^ 
finest  samples  of  both  Lacryma  Christi  and  Ckpri  w^re  those 
displayed  by  Signor  Guiseppe  Scala  of  Besina,  to  whom  a 
m^al  for  progress  was  awarded^  honourable  mention  being 
made  of  severfU  other  exhibitors. 
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From  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Bari  came  samples  of 
Tauraso^  Troia^  Auricano^  Primaticcio»  Sagarese,  and  Aleatioo 
wines,  the  last  named  sweet  yarietj  being  recognised  by 
hononrable  mention.  Gallipoli  andTaranto  also  sent  samples 
of  their  growths,  reputed  to  be  the  strongest  of  the  Neapo- 
Utan  vintages,  while  Aquila  vras  represented  hj  specimens 
of  her  muBoatSy  and  Avellino  by  examples  of  her  Grotoletto 
and  Sananervi  wines,  Salerno  displaying  its  bottles  of 
Fiorignano  and  Montevino,  and  Teramo  its  flasks  of  Ghran- 
sasso.  Beyond  proving  highly  spirituous  these  samples 
exhibited  no  particular  merits,  and  met  with  no  special 
precognition ;  a  medal  for  progress  however  was  awarded  the 
Due  d'Aumale  for  his  full  flavoured  Zucco  wine  vintaged  on 
his  estate  at  Cosenza. 

Sicily, — Sicily  contributed  numerous  samples  of  what  the 
French  term  vins  de  dessert,  particularly  of  Marsala,  the 
most  celebrated  growth  of  the  island.  The  Sicilians  were, 
however,  unfortunate  in  their  sweet  dessert  wines,  in  many 
of  which  a  second  fermentation  had  set  in,  while  others  had 
become  muddy  and  acquired  an  extraneous  flavour  owing 
probably  to  the  added  syrups  having  been  badly  prepared. 
In  a  few  samples  spite  of  their  excessive  sweetness  there  was 
an  acidity  occasionally  akin  to  vinegar,  although  it  was  usually 
mere  vinous  acid  arising  most  likely  from  the  ripening  of  the 
grapes  having  been  impeded  by  drought 

The  finest  Marsala  was  displayed  by  Signer  M.  Romeo  of 
Catania,  to  whom  a  medal  for  progress  was  awarded.  It  was 
of  ^reat  softness  and  Madeira  like  flavour,  and  had  been  only 
mraerately  if  at  all  fortified.  Messrs.  Ingham  and  Withaker 
sent  what  they  termed  "  Englieh  "  and  "  Italian  '^  Marsala, 
the  former  being  of  course  extremely  alcoholic,  and  the  latter 
obtaining  them  a  medal  for  merit.  Similar  medals  were  given 
to  Signori  lenatius  Florio,  Platamore  fratelli,  and  Rosso  and 
Scammacia,  honourable  mention  being  made  of  three  other 
exhibitors.  The  Sherry-like  flavour  and  aroma  of  the  Marsala 
wines,  which  require  it  is  pretended  20  or  30  years  to  reach 
complete  maturity,  when  they  become  very  soft  and  refined 
in  flavour,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  similarity  of  the  soil  from 
which  they  are  produced  to  that  of  the  Jerez  vineyards,  both 
being  a  compound  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  argil  mingled  with 
oxide  of  iron.  The  belief  that  the  soil  is  volcanic  is  erroneous, 
as  no  sulphur  is  to  be  found  within  100  miles  of  where  Marsala 
is  produced.  The  alcoholic  strength  of  the  natural  wine  is 
very  great,  ranging  it  is  said  as  high  as  from  30°  to  36°  of 
proof  spirit.  Red  Marsala^  of  which  there  were  a  few  samples 
displayed  at  Vienna,  proved  to  be  a  stout  dry  wine  with  a 
strong  and  somewhat  astringent  flavour.     The  average  price 
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of  new  Marsala  ready  for  export  may  be  eBtimated  at  4s.  per 
gallon. 

From  the  volcanic  slopes  of  Mount  Etna  came  some 
capital  white  Sicilian  wine  which  secured  for  its  exhibitor. 
Princess  Biscari,  a  medal  for  merit,  but  one  looked  in  vain  for 
samples  of  dxe  famed  Terre  forte  from  the  vineyards  of  the 
Benedictine  monks  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  which  is 
the  most  alcoholic  wine  produced  in  the  eastern  district  of 
Sicily,  indicating  as  it  does  29*9  dc^ees  of  proof  spirit. 
There  were  numerous  samples  of  Malvasia  and  Muscat, 
the  former,  which  is  not  equal  to  tbat  of  San  Lucar,  may 
be  drunk  when  two  years  old,  but  reaches  maturity  at 
20  or  30.  The  best  Mahnsey  was  exhibited  by  Signer 
P.  de  Pasquale  of  Messina,  who  received  a  medal  for 
progress  for  it,  a  medal  for  merit  being  given  to  Signer 
Ciaculli  of  Palermo  for  his  sample  of  Muscat,  a  trin  de  liqueur 
of  gcesLt^nessey  more  spirituous  and  less  syrupy  than  the 
famous  growths  of  Frontignan  and  which  contains  on  the 
average  25  degrees  of  proof  spirit. 

In  addition  to  these  awards  a  medal  for  progress  was 
given  to  Si^ori  Cassola,  for  some  samples  of  red  and  white 
Syracuse  wines,  a  medal  for  merit  bem^  also  bestowed  on 
Senator  Moscuzza  for  scarcely  inferior  specunens,  and  honour- 
able mention  made  of  the  so  called  San  Sidero  Amareno, 
Senave8e,Yilla  Salto,  and  Albanello  growths — the  last-named 
rather  fiery  and  with  somewhat  of  a  Sherry  flavour.  Some  of 
the  best  Sicilian  wines  were  exposed  by  an  Englishman,  Mr. 
Bainford,  who  has  taken  to  wine  growing  on  the  banks 
of  the  Alcantara,  and  sent  samples  of  a  red  wine  from 
Mount  Matrissa,  the  products  of  whose  vineyards  were  ex-  / 
tolled  alike  by  Virgil  and  by  Pliny.  The  wine  which  was 
of  a  tawny  tint  was  fresh  tasting  and  yet  with  a  decided 
tonical  flavour.  Santa  Venera  proved  more  brilliant  in  colour, 
had  a  soft  and  pleasant  yet  decided  spirituous  flavour, 
and  was  altogether  not  unlike  a  thin  Port.  I'he  crust 
deposited  was  considerable.  The  Nacarella,  a  white  variety, 
amber  coloured,  with  a  slightly  sharp,  sweet,  and  sub- 
bitter  flavour  combined  with  a  certain  rich  fullness  of 
body,  was  evidently  a  wine  of  some  rank.  The  Cavallaro 
of  a  deeper  amber  tint  was  both  dry  and  spirituous, 
while  the  Albanello  was  a  little  sweet  and  sharp  and  less 
alcoholic,  and  had  a  marked  etherous  flavour.  Of  the 
Alcantara  produced  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name 
and  on  the  site  of  the  Ghalcidean  colony  of  Naxos,  one  sample 
was  amber  coloured,  spirituous,  and  with  a  pungent  nutty 
flavour,  while  another  of  a  deeper  tint  was  far  mellower  and 
had  a  slight  sweet-bitter  after  taste.     The  variety  known  as 
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Latte  d'Oro  belied  its  name,  for  it  had  none  of  the  brilliancy 
of  gold,  being  in  fact  quite  cloudy.  It  was,  moreover,  rather 
sweet  and  had  a  perceptiblje  etherous  flavour. 

The  manner  or  cultivating  the  vine  differs  to  some  extent 
in  the  various  provinces  of  Italy,  although  the  system  of 
high  training  may  be  said  to  prevail.  In  Ldnbardy  trellis 
work  4nd  poles  are  alike  used  for  the  support  of  the  vines, 
while  in  Yendtia  the  plants  are  almost  invarija^f  lat^ined  to 
trees  such  as  the  wild  cherry,  willow,  aold  hazel  ^#hieh  are 
planted  in  lozenge  or  quincunx  &shion  fbr  the  ptitpose.  In 
Tuscany  again  the  vines  will  be  found  "cUnibisfi^up-ihe  "treesj 
which  on  level  ground  are  planted  26  feet  and  on^^he  hilld 
some  15  feet  apart.  In  the  late  Eoman  States  it  ii»  the 
custom  to  tiuiii  the  plants  upon  cane  poles  placed  at  regular 
distanced  from  eich  other  in  long  lines  ana  often  Intemoed 
into  a&oft'dftteUis  work;  while  near  the  houses  one  finds 
Vtte  invariable'  atfbdurs  or  pergolas  covered  with  ehtstadng 
fruit;  On  the  high  grounds  the  vines  are  planted  in-  terraces 
with  wheat  crops  sown  in  between.  Arouiid  Naples  the 
trieHid  wcarkj  formed  of  tall  stakes  with  cross  pieces^  of  cane, 
is  very  high  atfd  here  the  vine  growers  never  vintage  until 
the  autumnal^  raSnd  hare  swelled  the  fruit,  assigning  as  reason 
that  the  wine  would  spoil  if-  they  did  so.  In  some  part*  <rf 
the  south  where  the  systeifit  of  training  to  trees  preyails  great 
care  is  taken  to  keep  the  vines  weH  shaded,  while  in  the 
north  the  trees  aire  pruned  to  let  in  alike  air' and  sunsfahie. 
In  isolated  instances  the  French  systems  of  traming  arid 
Cultivating  the  vine  have  been  adopted,  but  have  not  been 
found  to  answer  in  warm  situations.  Often  enough  in  Italy 
the  vines  are  weH  attended  to,  and  they  certainly  yidd  a 
febulous  amount  of  fruit,  but  the  system  of  vinification  is 
remarkably  careless.  Ordinarily  no  pains  are  taken  witfrthel 
selection  or  sorting  of  the  grapes  so  as  to  obtain  different 
qualities  of  wine,  but  red  and  white,  rotten  and  tmripe,  are 
commonly  pressed  together  and  too  often  are  only  very 
imperfecUy  fermented. 

The  alcoholic  strength  of  the  different  Italian  winefr  of 
which  analyses  are  on   record   is  as    follows — the   figures 

f'ven  indicating  the  per-centage  of  proof  spirit.  Of.  the 
iedmont  wines  the  Asti,  Marengo,  and  Valmagra  varieties 
average  22,  Bafblo  ranges  from  23  to  24,  thevCTw  ordinairei 
ft^uently  indicating  only  half  this  strength,  while  such 
white  wines  as  Naseo  and  Cannonae  show  as  much  as  28, 
The  Lombardy  red;  wines  average  19,  and  the  white  M/ 
Valpolicella  containing  about  20.  The  well-known  Tuscan 
growths,  Chianti  and  Pomino,  range  from  22  to  24-;  Vino 
Nobile  has  scarcely  18 ;  and  the  white  varieties  having  38 
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mid  upwards.  Some  of  die  Naplee  red  wines  indicate 
merely  15^ ;  Laoryma  Cliristi  averages  19  ;  Ghragnano,  21 ; 
and  Taranto,  24 ;  while  of  the  white  yarietiee  the  wedoet 
kinds  faaise  ae  litde  aa  12^  white  Lacryma  Chriati  shows  as 
mu^  as  25.  Among  the  Sicilian  wines  some  Marsala^ 
understood  to  be  unfortified^  contained  upwards  of  30;  Santa 
Yenere  lias  29^ ;  and  the  Muscats  and  the  Malmseys  range 
from  26  to  29. 

flAie  ^amuat^  produee  <tf  wine  in  Italy  is  estimated'  at 
7TO»0OD^O00(  gallons,  alEOost  the  whole  of  which  is  com* 
snmed^int  the-«ountry.  The  average  quantity  exported 
is  :£^250tdOa  gallons^'  v^ed  at  betweeti  5fio6,0(m.  and 
6^00(^000i:  although  in  1867  it  lofie  to  upwarda  of  6,600/)m 
gakons,  and  ina872  wb^  even  moreihan  10,000,000 
gaUobs;  The  wines-  are^  relatively  dear  in  price;  e^)eu 
cially  at  the  |xresent  moment,  the  vintage  of  loTS  havmg 
|nvett  an- ezcepdpnally  small  yield.  Thus  of  the  elipcrioif 
Piedmonteae  growths  Barolo  fetdiee  4y.  4tf«  per  gidloB' 
at«Gt«oa^  the  wioes  of  Asti  4s,  per  gaHon^  and  tto 
Marengo  ^ri}#  of  Ooont  di  Samhvre  Sf.  Sd.  per  galloK  at  the 
same^'port  The  priee  of  tiie  urignoino  wines  is  al>ou« 
2i;9d.  per  gallon  at  Asti  and  2^.  2dl  or  2s.  Bd,  per  gallM 
at^'tb^  place  of  pfodnction;  that  of  the  Barbara  vintages 
abou%'2«w  9d.  per  gallon  at  Asti  trnd  28.  4d  per  gallon  at  th» 
viaeyard.  Stronely  odonred  common  Italian  wine  may  be 
obt^ied  at  the  fcrmer  locality  at  from  28.  to  2s.  8d,  per 
giillon.  The  value  of  the  Venetian  Valpolksello  wines  is 
4t.  4^.  per  gallon,  Tuscan  Chianti  fetching  6s.  2d.  per  gilUm 
at  Leghorn,  and  Pomino  being  a  trifle  dearer.  With  regard 
to  the  Sicifian  wines  the  average  price  of  new  Marsala  S^ 
^,  Sd.  per  gallon,  of  fine  Malvasia  5s.  6dl,  and  of  Muscat 
about  68.  6d.  per  gallon. 

The  269  exhibitors  of  wine  from  Italv,  representing  49^ 
o«t  of  its  59  provinces,  contributed  429  Unds  of  wines  in 
idl,  compriring  288  samples  of  red,  117  of  white,  70  df 
dessert,  and  11  of  (n)arkhng  winea  Of  the  specimens  sent 
from  Piedmont  and  Sicily  more  than  half  were  of  acknow- 
ledged quidity,^  whereas  of  those  from  Lombardy  and*  t)m 
so-called  JBmiUa  ftdhr  h^  were  utterly  worthless,  and  eveior 
tibe  remainder  rarely  Aowed  quabties  entitling  their 
rdnbitors  to  the  reward  of  a  medfJ.  Though  the  cotnpafSH 
tivelv  small  number  of  samples  may  warrant  no  deSisn% 
conclusion  as  to  the  general  condition  of  wine  productioii  i& 
Italy,  one  was  still  ^labled  to  see  that  in  certain  provinbeCf 
tfie  systems  of  viticulture  and  vinification  were  ver^  defbo^ 
txv«.  Above  all  the  Italians  showed  they  had  much  to  learb 
with  Teg^  to  sparkling  wines  ;  Asti  being^trong,  sweetish; 
and  unstable,  others  either  too  sweet  or  too  f|e^iiloss«u'^|^. 
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others  again  being  both  sweet  and  acidulous  at  the  same  time, 
besides  which  the  flavour  of  several  was  decidedly  not 
pure. 

The  rewards  for  Italian  wines  comprised  11  medals  for 
progress,  24  medals  for  merits  and  honourable  mention  in 
62  instances. 

The  Wines  op  Greece. 

Familiar  though  I  was  with  the  excellent  Qreek  wines 
introduced  into  England  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Denman,  whose  per* 
sistent  efforts  in  the  cause  of  pure  versus  fortified  wine  are 
well  known^  I  anticipated  endless  pleasant  surprises  when 
assisting  at  the  tasting  of  the  general  vinous  products  of  the 
Hellenic  kingdom.  Unfortunately,  however,  neither  the 
exhibitors  nor  the  samples  were  so  numerous  as  I  had  ex- 
pected, besides  which  many  specimens  had  evidently  suffered 
from  the  voyage,  or  more  probably  the  high  temperature  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed,  while  others  proved  to  be  the 
strongly  resined  wines  of  the  country  prepared  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  which  Greek  vine  growers  have  long  since 
become  convinced  it  is  useless  for  them  to  export  to  the 
nations  of  the  West.  With  the  excessive  heat  which  pre- 
vails in  Greece  during  the  vintage  season,  the  European 
system  of  pressing  the  grapes  and  fermenting  the  mtist  can 
only  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest  care.  The  white  wines 
have  to  be  pressed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  in  making  the 
red  the  skins  require  to  be  kept  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
mttst  by  a  special  apparatus,  and  in  both  instances  it  is 
requisite  to  exclude  the  air  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  acetic  acid.  The  admission  of  air  to  the 
must  during  fermentation,  which  is  generally  attended  with 
advantageous  results  in  northern  climates,  appears  to  have 
a  directly  opposite  effect  in  warmer  ones,  where  during  the 
brief  time  occupied  in  treading  and  pressing  the  grapes  the 
atmospheric  changes  regarded  as  necessary  seem  to  succeed 
in  producing  themselves. 

To  save  what  they  consider  needless  care  and  trouble, 
and  to  ensure  the  wine  keeping  when  stored  in  cellars  level 
with  the  ground,  with  the  temperature  ranging  from  80  to 
100^  Fahrenheit,  many  of  the  Greek  wine  growers  still  con- 
tinue to  resin  their  wines,  thereby  rendering  them  suitable 
only  for  home  consumption.  They  justify  this  use  of  resin 
on  purely  hygienic  grounds,  firstly  as  a  protective  against 
malaria  fever,  and  secondly  as  a  corrective  of  the  lime  which 
the  ordinary  water  contains  an  excess  of.  Large  quantities 
of  unresined  wines  are,  however,  made  for  export,  especially 
in  the  islands  of  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  and,  above  all, 
Santorin,  and  also  in  the  peninsula  of  the  M?rea.^QQQj^ 
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At  tbeir  best,  that  is,  matured  by  moderate  age,  the  Greek 
wines  are  unequalled  save  by  certain  ezceptionfu^amfs  cr{i$. 
The  red  varieties  may  not  have  the  rare  exquisite  bouquet 
and  velvety  softness  of  Margauz  and  Latour,  or  the  round-  ^ 
ness,  and  ^ite  of  their  greater  alcoholicity,  the  substance,  so  to 
speak,  of  Romance  or  Gorton ;  still  they  beat  an  average  Bur- 
gundy, and,be8ides  being  more  wholesome,  have  a  more  genuine 
-vinous  flavour  than  any  excepting  the  finest  natural  Ports* 
Putting  aside  the  entire  class  of  sweet  wines,  whicli  are  for 
dipping  and  not  for  drinking,  where  is  the  purely  dry  white 
variety  than  can  be  said  to  excel  St.  Elie  when  in  its  jHrime  ? 
Pale  as  the  palest  of  natural  Sherries,  owing  to  the  grapes 
from  which  it  is  made  being  shaded  by  their  leaves,  and 
deprived  of  the  fieiy  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  St.  Elie  has 
a  peculiar  and  original  flavour  of  its  own,  arising,  no  doubt, 
from  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  soil  whence  it  comes.  It 
rivals  the  best  Amontillado,  for  more  than  any  other  Greek 
wine  it  is  the  one  which  develops  the  prized  etherous  flavour 
and  bouquet,  besides  preserving  an  agreeable  freshness  of 
taste  in  which  all  8herries  are  invariably  deficient.  It 
is  more  refined  and  delicate,  more  spirituel  than  any  of  the 
Hungarian  growths,  and  having  more  d^ness  and  character 
18  better  adapted  for  a  dinner  wine  than  the  finest  Sautemes. 

Athens  sent  both  red  and  white  wines  to  Vienna,  and  one 
sample  of  the  former  from  Mount  Parnassus,  16  y^ars  old, 
was  found  so  well  preserved,  without  recourse  having  been 
had  to  resin,  that  honourable  mention  was  made  of  it. 
Among  the  samples  of  wines  grown  in  the  plain  surrounding 
Mount  Hymettus,  renowned  for  its  honey,  which  brings  out 
the  flavour  so  marvellously  of  the  white  wines  of  the  locality, 
pre-eminence  must  be  given  to  the  red  Hymettus  of  a  rich 
ruby  colour  and  genuine  Burgundy  flavour,  dthou^h 
without  the  velvetv  softness,  and  the  volume  of  the 
grand  growths  of  the  C6te  d'Or,  while  the  white  variety 
with  its  fresh  acidulous  flavour  recalls  more  nearly  a 
spirituous  Grave  than  any  other  wine  one  can  call  to  mind. 
From  Mount  Olympus  came  the  dry  and  full-flavoured 
red  wine  of  Noussa  of  a  fine  but  not  particularly  high 
colour,  and  with  a  decided  fruity  bouquet  and  abundance  of 
vinosity,  due,  however,  to  perfect  fermentation,  and  not  to 
adventitious  alcohol,  for  following  the  good  traditions  of  old 
the  modem  Greeks  never  fortify  their  wines. 

Athens  further  sent  red  Kephisia  with  a  pleasant  sub- 
bitter  taste,  which  moderates  with  age  when  a  decided 
bouquet  develops  it«elf.  The  white  variety,  slightly  more 
spirituous  than  the  red,  is  not. easily  characterised,  except 
by  describing  it  as  marvellously  delicate  and  dryland  having 
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a  d%ht  toni^  flayoar,  AH  theee  wines  were  made  on  the 
Frezu^  qpat^  and  as  carefully  as  th^  beet  pioduete  (^  die 
Oizonde^  and  their  merits  were  recogoised  oj  the  award  to 
cfne  Athens  exhibitor  of:  a  medal  lor  progress,  to  aapther  c^ 
a  medal  for  merit,  two  others-  having  honourable  mention 
made  of  their  samples. 

From  the  More^,  Patras,  Nauplia^  and  Corinth  contributed 
samples  of  red  and:  white  wine  &om  the  Corinthiaca  or  cub- 
rant  grape,  stroi^,  addolouei,  and  high  flavoured  and  requiriiig 
moderate  age  to  tenip^  it  Those  &>m  NaupUa  were  the  best 
and  received  honourable  mention.  In  the  Morean  peninsula 
diese  smidl  piplese  ^pes  are  principally  cultivated,  and  on 
bemg  dried  find  their  wlEiy  into  the  market  as  cursramts.  So 
long  as  the  weather  &vou]:b  their  drying  they  are  disposed  of 
in  this  fonn  to  the  greatest;  advantage,  but  whenever  rwi 
chances  to  set  in  and  renders  the  drying  of  them  impractiaable 
— the  operation  bduig  earned  on  in  the  open  air— die  icuf-r 
rants  either  cannt)t  be  sold  or  else  realise  scarcely  anything* 
Owing  to  this  the  inhabitants  some  y^ara  ago  commenced  M> 
convert  then!  into  wine,^  and  the  Achaean  Vine  Culture  Com<» 
pany  recently  established  at  Patras  contemplates  product 
these  Corintib  wines  in  great  abundance*  .  From  examinatipns 
and  experiments  carried  out  upon aJargescsde  in  Greeoe  by 
Proftssor  Nessler,  of  Carlsruhe,  it  appears  certain  tbatf^pn- 
siderable  quantities  of  wine  of  good  quality  and  low  ^ijo^e 
adapted  to  the  export  market  can  be  produeed.  The  Juio^ 
of  the  currant  grapes  was  found  to  contain  from  24  to  29 
per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  in  considering  whether  the  winei» 
were  likely  to  remain  sweet,  the  influence  of  great  drought 
during  the  ripening,  of  the  grsq>e8  upon  their  saccharine  an4 
acid  contents  was  carefully  estimated,  atid  it  is  believed  will 
necessitate  Ihe  production  of  full-bodied  and  decidedly  acidu- 
lous wines,  fosr  as  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  studio 
the  subject,  the  ripeness  of  the  fruit  depends  fiu!  more  uppn  a 
due  amount  of  moisture  at  the  ptOper  time,  than  on  ccmti^yal 
sunshine,  dnd  a  hi^h^egrea  of  tempecature* 

The  pbtent  red  wine  known  as  Pa1i*«u9  resembles  bodi  it} 
colour  and  flavour  highly  spirituous  natural  Port,  wbil^  tb^ 
equally  powerful  white  wine  has  this  reirediii^  ebaipp^^. 
and  some  little  oi  the  flavour  of  certain  gro^^tl^^^iff /thj^ 
Bhine,  although  its  greater  alooholicity  renders  any  cot&pafisOQ. 
between  them  extreiAdv  difficult.  StUl  and  sparUii^  viM^tibsSi 
of  this  wine  were  ^hibited,  as  wjbU.as  some  sparkling  wines 
from  Kynouria.  Nauplia  di  Malvasia,  which  oarigiBally  gave 
the  name  to  the  wine  Imown  as  Malvasia,  otherwise  Malmsey, 
characterised  by  the  Italians  as  ^^  manna  to  the  mouth  and 
balsam  to  the  brain,"  and  subsequently  reproduced  in  all  the 
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wine  coontiaeB  of  the  world,  &iled  to  send  even  a  single 
specimen  of  the  rich  liqueur  wine  so  called;  Miaistras  bow-* 
ever,  contributed  samples  of  it  and  so  did  Patras,  whioU  sent 
^ib  it  several  Muscats  and  a  wine  styled  Mayrodaphnet  ^ 
collection  which  secured  for  its  exhibitor,  M.  Eipfel,  a  medal 
for  merit  Another  exhibitor  from  Calavyto,  where,  the 
monks  of  the  convent  of  Megaspileon  store  their  wines  in 
huge  tuns,  after  the  fashion  of  me^soval  times,  secured 
honourable  mention  for  his  prodncts. 

It  was  from  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  &om  Nax^s, 
Andros,  Sjra,  and  abo^e  all  Santorin  that  Uie*  finest  Greek 
wines  came.     Naxos  sent  some  sweetish  red  wines  very  pale 
in  cdk)ur,  due  probably  to  a  mixture  of  red  and  white  grapesy 
Syra  forwarding  the  brilliant  full-bodied  Como  whiph  T(9' 
sembles  when  young  a  fruity  Port,  while  Sautorini  the  riest 
so' to  apeak  o£  the  grand  Ghreek  criis,  contribute  many  of  its 
finest  grpwtlis — Santorin  whose  voicanic  soil  produces  B^-* 
chus  wine^  Santo  wine.  Night  win6,  and  CaJista  wkie^  the 
ex^emes,  it  may  be  said,  of  sweetness  and  dryness,  some  as 
deseril^d  by  Edmond  About  ydlow  as  gold,  translucent  as 
the  topafis,  and  bright  as  the  sun ;  others  almost  colourless  as 
a  Bunmier  moonbeam.     Of  the  dry  wines  the  one  known 
as  Thera  has  an  abundance  of  natural  spirit  combined  with 
a  distinct  yet  delicate  flavour  suggestive  of  a  dry  Madeira, 
but  the   Santorin   white  wine    par    excellence  is  the   dry, 
delicate,   spirituous,  fresh  tasting  and   ambrosial    St  Elie, 
known  loe^y  under  the  poetical  dei%nation  of  the  wine  of 
Night,  from  the  vintage  taking  place  after  the  sun  has  sunk 
to  rest    Red  Santorin  which  becomes  topaz  tinted  with  age 
has  an  indescribable  vinous  bouquet  and  a  fine  dry  spirituous 
flavour,  and  imparts  a  generous  glow,  a  calm  inner  warmth^ 
by  the  aid  of  its  own  natural  alcohol.    Qf  the  famous  Bacchus 
wine,  which  Miss  Bremer  in  her  ecstacy  while  sipping  on  the 
spot,  6)und  to  be  of  tlbe  taste,  pf  nectar  and  the  colour  of 
liquid  gold,  no  samples  came  to  Vienna,  but  we  had  the 
fragrant  Vino  Santo,  a  delicious  Muscat  wine  of  spirituous 
flavour  and  honey-like  consistency  made  from  grapes  dried 
for  a  week  and  upwards  in  the  sim,  and  of  the  sa^e  luscious 
chamcter  a&  the  well  kno^^Tj  straw  wine^  of  Italy.     There  is 
a  purple  m  well  m  a  white  variety  of  Vino  Santo,  and  the 
island  further  produces  a  simUar  but  lese  luscious  wine  known 
aa  Ambroeia,     No  s^eet  red  wine  in  the  world  can  compare 
with   Lacrynia  Chmti>  and  that  from  the  igl^md  of  Santorin 
equals  its  renowned  Italian   prototype*      For  the  very  in- 
teresting collection  of  Santorin  ivinea  exhibited  by  the  com- 
mune of  Thera  a  medal  for  merit  was  awaixled. 

With  the  exception  of  the  hill  of  St  Elias  the  island  of 
Santorin  is  mostly  vineyard,  and  it  is  to  the  volcanic  nature 
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of  its  soil,  which  exercises  so  favourable  an  influence  on  the 

?rape,  that  the  Santorin  wine  owes  its  recognised  excellence, 
he  vines  we  are  told  are  planted  far  apart,  the  precise 
distance  being  regulated  by  the  quality,  strength,  and  aridity 
of  the  ground,  to  allow  of  each  stock  being  abundantly 
nourished  and  its  roots  freely  developed.  From  the  short 
and  vigorous  stems  a  certain  number  of  shoots  spread  out 
and  are  trained  in  a  crown -like  form,  causing  the  vines  when 
in  full  foliage  to  resemble  bushy  shrubs  of  circular  shape. 
The  species  of  grape  from  which  both  red  and  white  Santorin 
wines  are  principally  made  is  the  Assyrticon,  while  among 
other  vines  cultivated  in  the  vineyards  of  Greece  are  the 
whitQ  and  black  Muscat,  the  Malvasia,  the  Greco,  the  Cipro, 
and  the  Corinthiaca. 

From  three  of  the  Ionian  islands,  Corfii,  Cephalonia,  and 
Zante,  came  some  light  red  and  white  wines  with  a  collection 
of  purple  Muscats  from  the  years  1854  to  1866  and  some 
white  Muscats  of  1868  vintage.  The  Muscats,  which  were 
remarkabty  fine,  secured  a  medal  for  progress  for  their  exhi- 
bitor, M.  Manzarinos  of  Cephalonia.  Of  the  ordinary  wines 
those  from  Zante  were  the  best  and  received  honourable  men- 
tion. Some  Epirus  wines  from  the  neighbouring  continent 
were  ligtit  and  acidulous  but  will  rarely  keep  beyond  the  first 
year.  Ithaca  sent  samples  of  its  olive  oil,  but  not  a  single 
bottle  of  its  fine  red  wine  which  is  said  to  be  of  the  Her- 
mitage type. 

'  The  alcoholic  strength  of  the  higher  class  Greek  wines  is 
more  uniform  than  that  of  the  wines  of  any  other  country. 
St.  EUe  and  Thera,  which  are  the  two  most  powerful,  both 
contain  26  degrees  of  proof  spirit,  while  the  white  wine 
lowest  in  the  scale,  namely  Hymettus,  contains  upwards 
of  25.  Of  the  red  wines  Santorin  is  the  most  potent, 
indicating  as  it  does  very  nearly  the  26  degrees,  Como  con- 
taining 24^,  Patras  24,  Hymettus  23^,  and  Kephesia  23. 
The  sweet  Vin  Santo  and  Lacryma  Christi  simply  range 
from  15i  to  17. 

The  total  area  over  which  the  vine  is  cultivated  in  Greece 
is  estimated  at  123,550  acres,  the  annual  produce  of  wine 
being  calculated  at  26,400,000  gallons.  All  I  am  able  to 
report  with  regard  to  the  prices  of  Greek  wines  in  loco  is  th^t 
those  produced  in  Attica,  and  which  are  principally  prepared 
veith  resin  to  enable  them  to  keep,  sell  on  the  spot  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  the  gallon,  and  that  the  Coriii  wines  command  a 
trifle  more.  In  1869  continental  Greece  exported  wine 
valued  at  merely  12,500/.,  of  which  2,500i.  was  shipped  to 
Great  Britain.  In  addition  Corfu  exported  300,000  gallons, 
but  no  record  is  availa^ble  of  the  shipments  of  the  highei* 
class  winos  from  the  ishnr^s  of  the  Archipelago.     Consider- 
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able  quantities  of  Greek  vins   de  liqueur  are  exported   to 
Turkey  and  Russia. 

At  Vienna  there  were  merely  25  exhibitors  of  wine  from 
Greece,  whose  samples  comprised  36  varieties,  and  of  whom 
10  received  rewards,  two  obtaining   medals  for  progress, 
and  two  others  medals  for  merit,  while  honourable  mention  ' 
was  made  of  the  remaining  six. 

The  Wines  of  Turkey  and  Roumania. 

Although  the  samples  of  wine  sent  by  Turkey  to  Vienna 
were  comparatively  few,  they  comprised  besides  specimens 
from  the  Tuj-kish  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  renowned  in 
ages  past  for  the  luscious  character  of  their  various  growths, 
examples  from  many  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  continental 
provinces,  thus  showing  that  regardless  of  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran,  the  Sultan's  subjects  are  largely  devoting  them- 
selves to  viticulture  and  vinification.  Turkey  ought  to  pro- 
duce very  good  wines.  The  diversified  nature  of  her  soil 
and  climate  is  eminently  adapted  to  such  a  result;  but 
unfortunately  instead  of  adopting  the  improved  European 
systems  the  country  population  prefer  following  in  the  beaten 
track  of  their  ancestors,  and  retain  the  obnoxious  custom  of 
coating  their  wine  vessels  with  resin  and  adding  turpentine 
and  mastic  to  the  grape  must.  They  maintain  that  the  custom 
is  a  good  one,  and  a  preventive  not  against  fever  but  consump- 
tion, which  last  may  perhaps  be  true,  still  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  practice  renders  the  wine  excessively  unpalatable 
to  foreigners  and  undoubtedly  checks  its  exportation.  So 
strong  in  many  of  their  wines  is  the  taste  and  odour  of 
resin  and  the  various  ethereal  oils  which  it  contains  that 
they  are  scarcely  recognisable  as  wines  at  all ;  although  the 
less  tainted  may  be  made  passably  agreeable  by  diluting 
them  with  water.  It  is  but  just  to  add  however  that  in 
spite  of  the  obnoxious  resinous  flavour  more  or  less  degree 
apparent  in  the  Turkish  samples,  the  jury  were  enabled 
to  discern  a  certain  intrinsic  value  in  a  considerable  number 
of  them. 

Among  the  specimens  from  Turkey  in  Europe  were  some 
examples  of  wines  vintaged  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople, 
notably  syrupy  white  vins  cuits^  to  one  exhibitor  of  which 
a  medal  for  merit  was  awarded,  while  of  two  others  honour- 
able mention  was  made,  the  latter  recognition  being  also 
accorded  to  some  red  growths  produced  on  the  banks  of  the 
Golden  Horn.  From  Adrianople  came  various  samples 
with  unpronounceable  names  less  tainted  than  usual  with 
the  obnoxious  resinous  flavour  and  similar  to  good  Roussillon 
although  varying  very  much  in  chiaracter.     The  best  of  these 
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were  displaced  by  m\  exhibitor  pamed  JCevor,  to  whom  ft  medal 
for  progress  was  given,  honourable  mention  heii)g.  madj9!  of 
some  inferioi:  qualities.  ^aJ^^wca  lik^wi^e-  $eut  nuinerojis 
specimena.  of  Macedonian  vintagea,  both  ned  and. white,. fpr; 
which  two  exhibitors  secured  respectively  medaU  for  .progress* 
and  merit,  while  from  Janina  in  Albania  canrie«ome  eymipy;: 
white  wines  of  which  honourable  mention  was  made,  ^^t 

The  larger  number  of  awards  given  for  Turkish  wines 
were  secured,  however,  by  exhibitors  from  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  of  which  Cyprus  yielded  in  agps  piast  a  growth 
renowned  above  all  others,  and  which  pix,  centuries  ago  was. 
digiiificil  by  Philip  Augustus  with  the  fanciful  title  of  Pope, 
of  wiue&.  The  finer  specliijens  of  Cyprus  w.^re  those  viutaged 
in  i\w  vicinity  of  Piiphos^j  near  the  ancient  Commandery  of 
the  Ivdghts  of  the  Temple  and  of  Maltj^,  jJestroyed  by  the 
troops  of  Stdtaii  Selitu  ll,  when  the  latter  wrested  the  island. 
from  the  Venetian  Republic  to  make  himself  master  of  its 
vinout*  treasurei4<  The  younger  eamples.  of  this  naturally,, 
rich  and  Hpirltuoub  wine  proved  ,to  be  of  a  bright  topa?  .oolour, . 
while  the  older  vintages  were  much  darker,  vigcous,  thick, 
and  strong,  the  whole  of  them  being  far  more  like  a  liqueur 
than  a  wine.  Tlieir  flavour  wa^s  alike  aromatic  and  resinous, 
their  peculiar  bouquet,  rccalhng  the  odour  of  bitter  almonds, 
being  due  to  the  practice  of  Buspending  spices  and  other 
aromatic  sul)!^taiices  encloaed  m  a  bag  in  the  amphoral  shaped 
jann  in  which  it  ia  the  custgni  to  I^eep  the  wine.  In  addition, 
to  the  wiiic  of  the  Comma  uilerie,  for  samples  of  which  an 
c'xhiViifor  riHoittl  iritrgalii  f^ecured  a  medal  ipr  merit,  Cyprus 
also  sent  specimens  of  her  excessively  sweet  Muscats.  The 
ordinary  Cyprus  growths  are  remarkably  heady,  and  several 
samples  were  so  strongly  tainted  .\yith  the  obnoxious  resinous 
flavour  as  to  be  undrinkable  unless  diluted  with  water.  During 
their  first  year  these  wine^  are  merely  so  much  s\yeet  must,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  this  tim^  ueujdly  pass '  into  the  acid  or 
alcoholic  stage,  but  are  not  considered  fit  to  diink  until  they 
are  four  or  five  years  old,  by  which  time  they  have  exchanged 
the  pale  red  colour  of  their  youth  for  a  faint  tawny  tinge. 
The  finer  varieties  go  on  improving  the  longer  they  are  kept, 
and  eventually,  become  quite  balsamic  in  character,  but  not 
until  they  have  passed  their  fifth  decade.  They  are  produced 
largely  in  the  vineyard  of  Oinodos  which  comprises  the  two 
declivities  of  a  chain  of  calcareous  hUl^,  one  of  which  is  culti- 
vated by  the  Christians  and  the  other  by  the  Mussulmans. 

The  soil — a  corapoimd  of  chalk,  black  earth,  and  flinty 
stones  with  here  and  there  a  vein  of  ochre  running  in  between 
— has  doubtless  much  to  do  with  the  remarkable  natural 
qualities  of  the  Cyprus  wines,  some  of  the  ordinary  varieties 
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9f  which  would  forma  detirable  addition  to  our  diuaer. tablet 
inrere  it  not  for  the.  dieagreeablid  piuictice  of  impregnaling  them 
vrithii^x,  J  The  vine^^  of  the  variety  known  us.  the  Cipro  and 
peoiii^Bito  the  island,  are •  remarkable  £og  the  lai^  size  and 
iiMoious  aweeinees  t>f  the  dark  Uiiie  acorn  shaped  gmpea  thejn 
yield.  .  In  former  timea  wme  was  oaoly  made  openly  by  the 
Christian  fraction  of  the  populaliony  the  Mussulmans  pcepariag 
tilers. in  secret  and  selting  it  under  the  name  of  Staphidia; 
toniay^  however,  the  followers  of  both  creeds  unreservedly 
devote  themdves  to ,  viticulture  and  vinification*  Fnoduction^ 
bowejrer^  is  largely  interfered  with  by  the  Government  taxing 
the*  wine  growers  nominally'  20  bat  in  reality  nearly  30  per 
cent.  During  the  last  century  an  attempt  was  made  to  int»>« 
duoeJ'renQh.caaks  into  .the  vineyards^  but  it  failed^  and  the 
wine  ia  still  fermented  and  matured  in  cone-shaped  vessels 
holding  rather  more  than  two  gallons  each^  and  which  have  .to 
be  half  buried  in  the  ground  owing ,  to  their  amphoree  shaped 
base..  In  1869  Cyprus  exported  530>000  gallons  of  oommon 
wine/to  Turkey  and  13,400  gallons  of  the  wine  of  the  Comman*- 
derie,  valued  merely  at  1,210/.,  to  Austria,  Italy^and  France. 

The  island  c^  Crete  or  Candia,  which  in  antiquity  pro- 
duced the  lusoious  Passum  wine  extolled  by  Martial,  and  the 
Pramnian  Malvasia  praised  by  Diodorus,  forwarded  several 
samples  to  Vienna,  of  which  tiiose  sent  by  the  Government 
authorities  were  judged  *  worthy  a  medal  £oc  merits  while 
tiK^o  other  exhibitors,  had  honourable  mention  made  of  their 
specimens.  Candia  formerly  enjoyed  a  high  jreputation  for 
her  Malmseys,  the  finest  of  which  were  produced  at  Arcadi. 
Now-a-days  her  growths  are  principally  red,  and,  like  thooe 
of  Santorin  and  Smyrna,  both  dry  and  sweet,  poesesmng 
great .  vinosi^y  and  ripening  rapidly.  A  small  quantity  of 
Muscat  is  produced  in  various  parts  of  the  island  of  excellent 
flavour jf  but  loo  delicate  to  support  a  sea  voyage.  Were  the 
Cretan  wines  better  made  they  might  become  again,  as  they 
were  under  the  Venetian  domination,  one  of  the  principal 
exports  of  the  islands ;  at  present  they  are  subjected  .to  a 
liberal  admixture  of  gypsum  which  in  a  powdered  form  is 
trodden  in  with  the  grapes  in  the  belief  that  it  tends  to 
preserve  the  wine.  That  produced  at  Agios  Myron,  and 
found  by  the  jury  to  be  the  finer  growth,  fetches  from  1«.  to. 
1^.  6e£.  per  gallon  when  bought  wholesale  from  the  grower ; 
while  the  iDferior  vintages  of  Eassamos  and  Canea  are  valued 
at  about  one-third  of  this  amount. 

Honourable  mention  was  made  of  two  sets  of  samples  from 
the  island  of  Ehodes  where  some  of  the  grapes  attain  the 
size,  of  Damascene  plums,  which  they  resemble  in  colour, 
while  the  famous  Samian  wine  which  Byron  in  some  well- 
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known  lines  continually  calls  for  the  bowl  to  be  filled  with, 
proved  to  be  a  luscious  Muscat  of  superior  character^  which 
secured  a  medal  for  progress  for  Mark  Jorgaki  and  Co,,  and  a 
medal  for  merit  for  another  exhibitor.  Scio  sent  samples  of 
its  wine,  praised  1,800  years  ago  by  Pliny  and  Strabo,  and 
it  was  some  satisfaction  to  find  that  one  specimen  of  this 
once  famous  cru  was  really  deserving  of  a  medal  for  merit. 
Neither  the  wines  of  the  isle  of  Cos,  nor  those  of  the 
diminutive  rocky  and  barren  islet  of  Tenedos  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Dardanelles,  famed  for  its  red  Muscats^  and  which  also 
produces  common  red  wine  in  abundance,  received  any  recog- 
nition, but  a  medal  for  merit  was  given  for  some  samples 
from  Mitylene,  and  the  Imperial  Government  of  the  Isles 
received  a  medal  foi*  progress  for  its  collective  exhibition  of 
the  principal  growths  of  the  various  insular  dependencies  of 
the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  samples  from  Turkey  in  Asia  were  somewhat  numerous, 
and  comprised,  beiiides  white  wines  from  Smyrna,  which  ob- 
tained a  medal  for  progress,  and  amongst  which  were  several 
rich  Muscadines,  various  growths  from  Brussa  and  IKarbekir 
in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  together  with  specimens  from  the 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  and  different  vintages  from  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  fancifully  termed  Vin  doux  Rosa  and  Vino 
d'Oro,  the  former  sweet  and  rose-tinted,  as  its  name  implies, 
the  latter  a  bright-coloured  strong-flavoured  high  dry  wine. 
These  Lebanon  wines  are  made  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
it  will  be  remembered  how  Kinglake,  in  Eothen,  on  asking 
the  monks  of  the  convent  where  he  lodged  which  was  the 
principal  sight  of  the  city  hallowed  by  the  sojourn  and 
adventures  of  St.  Paul,  was  immediately  conducted  to  the 
convent  cellars,  and  called  upon  to  admire  the  store  of 
vinous  treasures  with  which  their  dark  recesses  were  filled. 
It  was  the  monastery  of  Miko,  however,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Damascus,  that  sent  to  Vienna  the  best  specimens  of  the  wines 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  had  a  medal  for  merit  awarded  for 
them.  In  the  Lebanon  vineyards  no  kind  of  supports  are 
used  for  the  vines,  which  yielding  grapes  as  large  as  prunes 
are  nevertheless  allowed  to  creep  carelessly  along  the  ground. 

I  have  no  information  respecting  the  vineyard  area  in 
the  various  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  but  its  total 
produce  is  estimated  at  55,000,000  gallons  of  wine  annually. 
There  were  50  exhibitors  of  Turkish  wines,  consisting  of  91 
different  samples.  The  rewards  comprised  6  medals  for 
progress,  and  10  medals  for  merit,  in  addition  to  which  19 
exhibitors  obtained  honourable  mention. 

Roumania, — The  Roumanian  wines  were  tasted  at  Vienna 
under  very   unfavourable  circumstances,  second   fermenta- 
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tion  baying  set  in  with  a  large  nnmber  of  samples,  while  of 
those  that  remained  sound  the  majority  were  found  to  l>e 
very  weak  and  poor  in  quality^  some  of  them  exhibiting 
actual  sotumess,  muddiness,  a  peppery  flavour,  a  sickly  kind 
of  odour,  and  other  signs  of  negligent  vinification^  besides 
being  occasionally  impregnated  with  tar,  which  rendered 
them  still  more  disagreeable  to  the  palate.  The  means 
employed  to  prevent  second  fermentation  appear  to  be  mont 
inefficient,  merely  retarding  it  for  a  short  period,  and  tending 
to  increase  its  violence  when  it  eventually  oreaks  forth.  The 
only  wine  of  any  delicacy  was  a  Croznovano  of  1868,  for 
which  a  medal  for  merit  was  awarded,  a  similar  recognition 
being  given  for  a  red  growth  of  passable  flavour  vintoged  in 
1866  m)m  the  grape  of  the  well-known  Vigne  de  Monsieur. 
There  were  28  exhibitors,  contributing  among  them  43  speci- 
mens, and  besides  the  two  who  obtained  medals  six  had 
honourable  mention  made  of  their  samples. 

Most  of  the  Roumanian  wines  are  produced  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Carpathians,  only  a  small  quantity  being  vin- 
taged  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  vineyards  sup- 
posed to  yield  the  best  growths  are  those  of  Cotnari  in  the 
district  of  Tassi  and  Dragasani  in  that  of  Valias.  The  area 
of  vineland  is  estimated  at  247,000  acres,  the  annual  produce 
averaging  22,000,000  gallons  of  wine. 

The  Wines  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  samples  of  American  wines  exhibited  at  Vienna  were 
not  remarkably  varied,  still  they  enabled  one  to  form  a 
fair  estimate  oi  the  produce  of  a  land  which  is  destined  to 
become,  like  Australia,  one  of  the  great  wine-producing 
regions  of  the  world.  There  were  merely  17  exhibitors,  who, 
however,  contributed  among  them  as  many  as  82  specimens. 
Of  four  medals  for  process  which  were  awarded,  one  was 
secured  by  Messrs.  M.  W erk  and  Sons  of  Cincinnati ;  the 
second  by  the  Pleasant  VaDey  Wine  Company  of  Hanmionds- 
porty  New  York ;  the  third  by  Messrs.  Eberhart  and  Lach- 
mann  of  San  Francisco ;  and  the  fourth  by  the  Buena  Vista 
Vinicultural  Society.  Of  the  three  medals  given  for  merit 
two  were  received  by  New  York  firms,  Messrs.  Ellis  and 
Curtis  and  Messrs.  G.  Groezinger,  Ruyter,  and  Co.,  the 
remaining  one  being  allotted  to  Messrs.  Poeschel  and  Scherer 
of  Hermann,  Missouri.  Two  other  exhibitors  received  honour- 
able mention.  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  the  samples  sent  by 
the  American  Wine  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  had  been 
placed  kors  concours. 

Of  flie  various  wines  submitted  to  the  jury  a  marked 
difference  was  observed  between  those  vintaged  in  California 
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and  libose  produced  in  other  States,  a  miielinistanoe  dne  to 
the  ^  fact  that  European  vines  ate  ahoost  exclusively  cultivated 
in  the  former  provi&ce>  while  in  th^  Missouri^  Ohio,  New 
Yx>rk,  and  other  States,  the  indigenous  vurieti^  alorie-rare 
growni  Of  the  different  Califomian- growths,  known  under 
the  names  of  Angelico,  Alisoy  Porto,  &c.,  the  best  were  those 
o£  Messffi^.  Eberhart  and  Lachmann,  to  whorn^  a^^alxieady 
jneotioned,  a  medal  for  progress  was  awarded.  Thifi'£rm 
disJjJayedsome  capital  Riesling  wine,  not  unliko; the  original 
Bhenish  growth/  althK>ugh  by  no  means  equal  to  tho  &ier 
European  varieties,-  while  their  (Jutedel,  aweet  and  4fy 
Musoatel,  and  so^<iallj^d  Tokay  and  Mountain  wine^,  were 
oiLrefully  made  and  of  fair  average  quality^  The  C^lfornlail 
Aliao  proved  to  be  a  white  wine  with  considerable  body,- and 
in  taste  not  unlike  an  inferior  Barsac ;  while  some)  90-<)aUed 
6 wee t  grape  wine; might  have  been  taken  for  one. of  the  %ht^ 
brisk,  and  delicate  growths  of  the  Jura,  r*  ^^ 
'  Of  the  wines  from  Ohio,  lowa^  Missouri,  jyiis8idsippi,'and 
New  York,  which  were  the  only  States  besides  Oaliforjila 
that  exhibited  At  Vienna,  those  produced  from  v£^ties  of 
the  indigenous  Labruaca  vinoswere  all  more  or  less  tainted 
with  the  pecuKar  linusky  or  foxy  flavour  inherentin  thosie 
plants,  and  which  is  so  displeasing  to  the  Eur(^^fl^<  palate^ 
The  Catawbas,  still  largely  produced  in  spite  of  that  vijae's 
liability  to  rot  or  mildew,  and  which  Longfellow  in  his  well- 
known' song  has  described  as  '^so  daloet, .  d^ctousy  and 
dieamy,"  were  of  three  tintSji.  colourless,  straw  colour^  and 
rosie  colour,  accordiDg  to  their  age  and  to  the  treatment  the 
grapes  had  undergone.  In  taste  they  were  not  unBke 
certain  wines  of'  the  Rhiae,  but  fuller  to  the  palate,  although 
containing  merely  the  same  amount  of  alcohoL  The  produce 
of  the  prolific  Concord  vine,  said  to  be  very  popular  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  some  preferred  to  the  Catawba,  was  a 
bright,  light,  red  wine  with  the  obnoxious  foxy  flavour, 
however,  far  too  prominent  for  European  tastes.  The  same 
defect  was  noticeable  in  a  less  degree  in  the  wines  vintaged 
from  the  Ive's  Seedling  and  Hartford  Prolific  vines,  as  well 
as  in  that  produced  from  the  Isabella  grape,  which  boa  a 
marked  raspberry  flavour,  and  was  at  one  time  an  extensively 
cultivated  variety,  but  is  now  scarcely  employed  for  pui^oses 
of  vinification  owing  to  its  liability  to  mildew. 

The  finest  American  red  wines  were  those  yielded  by  the 
vines  known  as  Norton's  Virginia,  and  the  Cynthiana.  The 
former  produces  a  well-blended,  full-bodied,  deep-coloured, 
aromatic,  and  somewhat  astringent  wine,  only  needing  jinesee 
to  equal  a  first-rate  Burgundy ;  the  second,  probably,  the 
finer  of  the  two,  being  a  darker,  less  astringent,  and  more 
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*delicati&  growlii.  Tbe'OKnton  vaii^tjr  funuBhed  a  wi&e  of 
about  the  some  body  as  Bordeaux^  but  darker  in  oolour  and 
ixated  wkh  td»e  obnoxious  musky  flavour.  Among  American 
T^  wines  of  note  in  their  day  one  may  mention  th^  producie 
of  the  so-called  Sdhuylkill  Mnsoadel  vine,  which  was  *  the 
only <  esteemed  growth  in  the  country  previous  to  the  cultivn- 
tijon  of  the  Catawba  grape,  being  in  fact  ambitiously  compared 
totfae^T^^of  theGiionde.  It  was  a  bitter  acidulous  wine 
little  suited  to  ^tke  Ameri<»in  palate,  and  invariably  requiring 
an' addition  of  either  sugar^or  alcohol  to  make  it  keepw  The 
'Same- is ''the  case  vnih  the  wine  fhmi^ed  by  the  Mustang 
^zope  of  New*  Mexico^  Texas^  and  Arkansas, 

**  ihe  fiery  flood 
Of  whoee  purple  blood 
Has  a  dash  of  Spanish  bravado." 
80  ^fBig^  Longfellow/ apparently  onawiftre  that  in  its  natural 
siate  Qiis  wine  is  in  r^dity  a  poor  acid  fluid,  and  that  its 
•^  fiery ''  floods  is  exdusivety  due  to  the  addition  of  3  lhs#  of 
su^r  to  each  gallon: of  mukty  confined  with  10  percent,  of 
proof  spirit  administer^  after  fermentation,  the  result  being 
a  strong  bodied  and  sufficiently  agreeable  tasting'  wine. 

Of  whiter  growths  the  sometimes  slightly  rose  colour  wine 
yielded  by  &e  Delaware  grape  proved  the  most  delicate, 
resembling  a  Rhine  wine  in  character,  and  possessing  a 
fragrant  Waquet*  The  Carolinian  S<mppemong,  which  waEs 
not  represented  at  Yieima,  beinff  of  loo  feeble  a  constitution 
to  travel  ady  great  distance,  wht&  the  grape  itself  can  kardly 
be  cultivated  north  of  35^  of  latitude,  is  a  wine  of  the  same 
class,  but  with  a  sweeter  flavour.  Next  come  the  Herbemont, 
a  rosy -^coloured  white  wine,  in  taste  reminding  one  some- 
what of  Spanish  Manzanilla,  and  with  a  more  agiieeable 
freshness  than  Delaware,  the  Taylor,  a  Riesling-like  growth, 
and  the  Cunningham,  which  has  the  character  of  Madeira. 
The  Devereux  vine,  it  may  be  added,  also  yields  an  excellent 
white  wine. 

Sparkling  wines  formed  a  considerable  item  in  the 
American  samples,  the  best  known  being  sparkling  Catawba, 
made  by  the  same  complicated  process  and  with  equal  care 
as  the  vins  mousseux  of  France.  Some  varieties  are  sweeter 
than  others;  some  are  a  trifle  acidulous,  while  all  are  very 
frothy,  and  have  moreover  too  much  of  that  musky  perfume 
which  Longfellow  says  "  fills  all  the  room  with  a  benison  on 
the  giver."  Apart  from  its  scent  the  European  wine  to 
which  sparkling  Catawba  may  be  best  compared  is  perhaps 
effervescent  Vouvray,  while  unquestionably  the  Americati 
sparkling  wine  most  appreciated  by  the  jury  was  the 
CaJifomian    Sonoma,   which    proved  to  be  droit  de  goUt, 
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fresh  to  the  palate,  and  not  tmlike  a  middle  diass  Ai 
champagne. 

From  the  earlieat  period  of  the  colonisation  of  America 
the  vine  appears  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
settlers,  and  it  is  said  that  as  early  as  1564  wine  was  made 
from  the  native  gmpe  in  Florida.  The  first  attempts  to 
establish  a  regular  vineyard  date,  however,  from  1620,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  made  in  Virginia  with  European 
vines,  the  prospects  having  become  8uffi(»ently  encouraging 
in  1630  for  the  growers  to  send  for  French  vine  dressers  to 
tend  their  plants.  The  latter  were  subsequently  accused  of 
ruining  the  vines  by  their  bad  treatment,  but  most  likely 
ttiis  was  an  error,  it  having  since  been  made  evident  that 
European  vines  cannot  be  cultivated  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  where  the  Phylloxera  vastatrix  prevails.  It  was 
in  vain  that  William  Penn  made  repe^ited  attempts  to 
acclimatise  Eui*opean  vines  in  Pennsylvania,  in  vain  that  the 
Swiss  emigrants  made  similar  trials  in  Jessamine  County, 
Kentucky ;  that  Pierre  L^^ud  laboured  in  the  environs  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Lakanal^  the  member  of  the  French  Con- 
vention, experimented  in  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Alabama,  all 
their  efforts  to  introduce  the  old-world  vines  proved  fruitless. 
The  attempts  made  by  the  Swiss  settlers  at  Vevay  in  Indiana 
with  the  indigenous  plants  were  more  successful,  and  after  a 
time  they  produced  some  palatable  wine  from  the  Schuylkill 
Muscadel.  Viticulture  and  vinification  languished,  however, 
in  a  precarious  condition  until  attention  was  called  in  1826 
to  the  Catawba  vine  by  Major  Adlum,  of  Georgetown,  near 
Washington,  who  thought  that  by  so  doing  he  was  conferring 
a  greater  benefit  on  his  country  than  if  he  had  liquidated  its 
national  debt  This  vine,  which  is  derived  from  the  wild 
Vitis  labmscay  was  first  planted  on  an  extensive  scale  near  Cin- 
cinnati by  Nicholas  Long  worth,  who  is  justly  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  American  viticulture,  and  gradually 
supplanted  all  others,  remaining  for  many  years  the  principal 
plant  cultivated  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  the  so-called 
"  Hhiue  of  America,"  until  ceaselessly  attacked  by  rot, 
mildew,  and  leaf  blight,  it  wa«  found  necessary  to  supplant 
it  by  more  robust  varieties 

The  wines  known  as  Norton's  Virpnia,  Concord,  and 
Clinton  form  to-day  the  basis  of  the  Missouri  vineyards, 
which  promise  to  become  not  merely  the  most  prolific  vine- 
yards of  the  States  but  also  those  yielding  the  best  wines. 
Hermann  is  the  centre  of  viticulture  in  Missouri,  but  grapes 
are  also  grown  and  much  wine  made  around  Boonville  in 
Cooper  County,  and  Augusta  in  St  Charles  County,  also  at 
Hannibal  on  the  Missisippi  and  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Joseph 
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on  the  Missouri^  there,  being  hardly  a  county  in  this  favoured 
State^  which  enjoys  the  advantages  of  longer  seasons,  a 
ivarmer  climate,  and  more  suitable  soil  than  other  regions, 
but  has  some  flourishing  vineyard.  Inspired  by  the .  rapid 
success  realised  by  Missouri  both  in  viticulture  and  vinifica- 
tion  Indiana  and  Illinois  since  1848  have  greatly  extended 
the  area  of  their  plantations,  Kentucky,  Tenne^ee,  Arkansas, 
Iowa,  and  the  south-east  of  Michigan  following  somewhat 
less  swiftly  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  north-eastern 
States  where  grape  culture  is  very  disseminated,  the  greater 
part  of  the  produce  being  employed  for  table  use,  the 
Concord  variety  grown  <m  trellis  work  over  the  houses  or 
on  arbours  prevails;  the  Catawba, although  still  represented 
in  the  Missouri  and  Cincinnati  vineyards,  being  now  princi- 
pally grown  on  the  isles  of  Lake  Erie  and  round  Hammonds- 
port  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  it  is  purchased  by  the 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Xiouis  manufacturers  of  sparkling  wines 
and  removed  to  their  establishments*  In  the  south-eastem 
region.  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  the  Scup- 
pemong,  which  is  remarkably  vigorous  and  prolific,  is  the 
prevailing  vine.  In  Alabama  and  Lou'isiana,  lands  of  the 
sugar  cane,  the  culture  of  the  vine  is  of  small  importance. 
Texas,  however,  can  boast  numerous  indigenous  varieties, 
the  chief  oS  which  is  the  Mustang,  while  California  is  rich  in 
European  vines,  it  being  calculated  that  in  1861  the  vine- 
yards of  the  latter  State  contained  10,592,688  pluitd; 
2,570,000  in  the  county  of  Los  Angeloe,  and  1,701,660  in 
that  of  Sonoma,  and  which  have  since  probably  more  than 
doubled  in  number.  The  system  of  culture  varies  in  the 
different  States.  In  some  parts  the  vines  are  trained  on 
trellises,  while  in  others  they  are  fastened  to  stakes  6  or  7  feet 
in  height,  being  planted  at  distances  varying  from  3^  feet 
by  4,  to  as  much  as  12  feet  by  12,  on  account  of  their 
greatly  developed  foliage  and  the  large  space  between  their 
shoots. 

According  to  a  report  prepared  by  Mr.  Erskine  in  1858 
for  the  British  Government,  the  vineyard  area  in  Ohio  at  that 
epoch  was  3,000 acres;  in  Kentucky,  500;  Indiana,  1,000; 
Missouri,  500;  Illinois,  500;  Georgia,  100;  South  Caro- 
lina, 300;  North  Carolina,  200;  the  total  produce  being 
estimated  at  2,000,000  gallons  of  wine.  To-day  the  vine  is 
cultivated  for  wine  making  purposes  over  2,000,000  acres 
of  ground,  and  the  produce  which  in  1840  was  only  124,734 
gallons  has  risen  to  14,000,000  of  gallons.  The  small  pro- 
portion of  wine  to  the  vineyard  acreage  is  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  majority  of  the  plants 
are  young.   As  these  get  into  bearing  the  production  ought  to 
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'iiiCTease  tMrty-fohJ  and.  eVen  beyond.  At  the  present  time 
'  California  alone  produces^  abdut  'S^OO^OOO  gaUons,  and  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  sin^e  State  of  Ofaiothe  Tine- 
yard  area  had  increaBed  in  18?0  to' 10,446  acree^  yielding, 
however,  merely  16&,'045  gallon*  of  wine,  owing'  no  donbt 
to  so  much  of  it  being  newly  planted:  Vimfication  in' the 
United  States  is  still  suseeptible  of  many  improvements^  In 
some  cases'  the  vine  growiers  make  their  own  wine,  in  others 
tfaer  grapes  are  boi:^ht  wp  by  the  numerouB  wine  x^omfp^es 
established  in  fdmost- every  State,  add  whose' operations  ai^ 
condncted  on*  a  vast  eoide  in  accordance  with  prevailing 
transatlantic  notions.  Thirir  ei^vm^are  immense  galleries 
a  con^de  of  hundred  feet  in  length  by  60  broad,  divided  into 
three  storeys,  the  groni^  floor 'oontalii^g  the  pi*esses;  six 
-or  more  in  number.  The  grapes  k)li  ^^rrivingfromthecoiriitry 
brought  by  the  different  growers j  are  thtoveii  'into  a  bttsdcet 
running  aiong  raik,  whence  they  are  emptied  into  the  weigb- 
ing  machkie,  weighed,  paid  for,  and  thrown  into  a  vast'  cuvt, 
wfaex^  by  means  of  a  meohanical  apparatus  they  are  trans- 
ferred into  a  machine  which  slightly  presses' them' 'und 
i«moves  the  stalks.  The  juice  is  conducted  by  pipes-  to  the 
fermenting  cuves  and  the  mash  descends  to  the  ground  Hoor 
toi be  placed  beneath  liie  presses.  The  latter  are  ordinarily 
worked  by  a  steam-engine  of  15«fadr8ei  power,  but  if  necessary 
can  be  worked  by  hand.  Only  six  hours  are  occupied  in 
prising  three  tolis  of  mash^  and  sUch  is  the  rtipidity  vrith 
which  the  operations  generally  are  accompiiahed  that  in  six 
minutes  a  ton  cif  grapes  can  be  received,  weighed,  crushed, 
the  jiiice  transferred  to  the  fermenting  euvesy  and  the  mash 
made  ready  for  pressing*  The  smallest  cellars  of  these  estab- 
iiahments  can  store  50,000  gallons  of  wine  and  frequently 
as  many  as  350,000  gallons ;  some  of  the  tuns,  which  are 
rentiarkaUy  well  made,  holding  n6  less  than  2,2(iO'g&llon8^eacb. 
When  the  wine  is  made  from  the  grapes  of  the  lahmsca 
group,  the  principal  difficulty  that  has  to  be  contended  with  is 
to  prevent  too  much  of  the  strong  musky  flavour  of  the  fruit 
from  entering  the  wine,and  which  is  accomplished  by  removing 
the  first  juice  expres^d  from  the  grapes  and  not  allowing  it 
to  ferment  on  the  lees.  In  this  manner  the  dark  red  grapes 
yield  a  white  wine,  the  flavour  of  which  is  not  nearly  so 
powerful  as  it  would  have  been  had  this  precaution  not  been 
taken.  The  extensive  introduction  of  the  Norton's  Virginia 
and' Delaware  varieties  which' arc  witiiout  this  defect,  has 
done  much,  however,  to  obviate  the  inconvemcnce.  Many  of 
the  American  wines  contain  an  extremely  small  quantity  of 
natural  alcohol,  and  it  has  become  the  practice  to  follow  otFt 
the  theories  of  Dn  Gall— extensively  in  rogue,  as  we  Jia;ve 
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l^ih^odt^ontheBhNie-^andtoiidd'lo  the  mutt^vA  already 
explained  Witli  •  regard  to  the  Mustang  grape,  a  certain, 
quairtify  of  sugar  oalculated  as  being<  deficient  m  the  fruit 
itaelf>  add  Whi^h  varies  from  1^  Ibs^  tot8-4b8.  per  gallol^.-  The 
produce  of  the  Concord  grape  is  protwtbly  the  wine  ^hioh  eix- 
pel4ences  tbie  tfeatment  to  the  greatest  extent.  The  teM;ing 
of  certain  Califomian  wines  showed  thatthe  Sonoma  valley 
white  variety  waa  the  one  which,  coi&tained  the  emalkH^t 
amount  of  alcohol,  indicating  aa  it ;  did'  under  15^  per  cent,  ^f 
proof  spirit;  while  the  red  wine  gave  17^,  The  so-calkd 
Califbrnian.  hook  showed  a^  much  a^^24^,  the  Angelioi^26, 
thfinCaliforniah  port  31^,  alid  a  Muscat  wihe  upwaa^  of  93. 
IHiriBg  the  year  1873 .  the  State  of  California  exported 
1/01^7^742  gallons  of  wine,  38,657  gallons  of  which  Werereooe 
«gried  to  finrople. :  •   ^ 

."ISie  only  information  v^faioh  haa  r^adb^d  me  re^eotiiig 
the  prices  of  lAmeriican  wine  is  that  stiM  Catawba  \»  sold  at 
tfae^  rate  of  half  a  dollar  per  bottle^  and  that  newly  vintaged 
Concord  is  90' cents  or  3*.  9rf.  the  gallon;  whidh' is  ab<»ut 
what  Jimerican  wines  on  the  avelpage  commonly  eonlmand. 
The  sparkling  wines  are  a  dollar  and  Upwards  per  bottle^  " 
In  1870  the  United  States  imported  9>607,662  gallonak^ 
wine,  valued  at  6,801,000  doUars,  or  1,208^641?. 

The  Wines  or  Aubt^alia.  ' 

.  .The  Australian  wines  were  a9cideii tally  eiibjecfed  to  a 
severe  test  at  Vienna^  owing  to  the  pec  a  liar  constitution  of 
the  jury  which  judged  them,  and  whioh  comprised  M, 
Tessonni^re,  vice-president .  of  the  wine  jury,  iuad  author  of 
the.  official  report  on  the  wines  exhibited  at  Paris  m  1867  ; 
.M,  Allier,  vice-president  of  the  Chambrc  Sjndicale  dea 
vins  of  Paris,  together  with  two  other  French  jurors, 
namely,  MM.  Blaise  and  Cuvillierj  Professor  N  easier  of 
Carlsruhe,  author  of  various  treatises  an  viticulture  nnd 
vinification,  and  chosen  official  reporter  to  the  Vienna  juxy ; 
Don  Jos6  de  Santos,  Spanish  Agricultural  Councillor; 
Cojnte  Bertone  di  Sambuy  of  Turin ;  Fayk  Bey,  one  of  the 
representatives  of .  Turkey ;  together,  with  myself  and  a 
couple  of  French  experts.  The  wines  exhibited  being  from 
well-known  varieties  of  French,  Spanish,  and  German  grapes 
were  tol^ably  certain  to  be  competently  dealt  with  by  such 
a  tribunal  as  the  foregoing. 

Although  the  colony  of  Victoria  sent  53  samples  of  wine 
to  Vienna,  namely,  27  of  red  and  26  of  white,  owing  to 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  agent  in  immediate  charge 
of  them  only  30,  that  is  to  say,  14  red  and  16  white,  or 
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rather  more  than  half,  were  actually  tasted.  Tlie  highest 
honour  belongs  to  Heine  and  Co.,  of  Strathfieldsaye  in  the 
Sandhurst  district,  the  whole  of  whose  samples,  consistii^ 
respectively  of  Hermitage,  Cabernet,  and  V erdeilho,  were 
classed  in  the  first  rank. 

Another  exhibitor  whose  wines  proved  to  be  of  a 
superior  character  was  Mr.  J.  Wettler,  of  Echuca,  for  out  of 
six  of  his  samples  that  were  tasted,  three  were  classed  as  1, 
and  two  others  as  2 ;  Hermitage  and  Cabernet,  the  last 
the  famous  grape  from  which  the  fine  red  wines  of  the 
Gironde  are  made,  being  again  among  those  which  secured 
the  highest  mark.  To  both  the  above  exhibitors,  whose 
names  indicate  their  German  origin,  medals  for  progress  were 
awarded.  Two  other  samples  of  Hermitage  contributed  by 
Mr.  J.  Johnson  of  Sunbury,  and  Mr.  C.  Pohl  of  Strathfield- 
saye,  were  likewise  classed  1,  and  secured  medals  for  merit 

Out  of  simply  five  samples  of  Hermitage  tasted  by  the 
jury>  foiur  were  found  deserving  of  being  placed  in  the  first 
rank,  which  made  it  a  matter  of  extreme  regret  that  no 
-less  than  1 1  samples  of  the  same  wine,  Comprising  vintages 
ranging  from  1866  to  1871,  should  through  mere  negligence 
alone  not  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  jury  at 
either  of  the  two  sittings  which  were  devoted  to  the  tasting 
of  Australian  wines.  So  excellent  indeed  were  the  samples 
of  Hermiti^e  that  when  a  third  specimen  showed  the  same 
striking  affinity  with  the  famous  wine  of  the  Dr6me  which 
had  been  already  remarked  in  the  previous  samples,  the 
French  experts  seemed  struck  with  astonishment,  and 
insisted  it  was  fine  French  wine,  which  had  been  matured 
by  a  voyage  to  Australia  and  back  again  to  Europe,  that 
was  being  ofiered  them  to  taste.  Assurances  to  the  contrary 
were  at  once  given  to  them,  but  when  a  fourth  bottle  ex- 
hibited precisely  the  same  high  qualities  they  required  a 
distinct  affirmation  from  the  agent  in  charge  of  his  con- 
viction that  the  wines  were  of  genuine  Austridian  growth, 
and  that  no  substitution  was  being  practised,  before  they 
were  willing  to  resume  their  labours. 

On  referring  to  reports  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867, 
I  find  Australian  Hermitage  spoken  of  by  Frenchmen,  who 
are  at  the  least  excellent  judges  of  their  own  fine  wines,  in 
very  favourable  terms,  and  I  observe  moreover  that  at  the 
Victoria  Wine  Exhibition  of  1870,  of  the  17  prizes 
which  were  given,  no  less  than  six  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  Hermitage  wines,  while  of  the  14  wines  securing 
honourable  mention,  seven  it  seems  were  samples  of  Hermit- 
age. Any  one  who  knows  how  exceedingly  rare  are  the 
good  red  wines  produced  outside  the  limits  of  France  and 
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Portugal  will  see  in  this  superiority  of  the  Australiaii 
Hermitage  a  fine  opening  for  the  vine  growers  of  the  colony. 
The  Burgundies  of  their  production  which  we  have  tasted 
have  much  of  the  smoothness  of  the  Cdte  d'Or  growths,  but 
-neither  their  volume,  bouquet,  nor  flavour ;  while  the  red  wines 
from  the  Cabernet  grape,  although  they  recall  the  growths 
of  the  M^doc>  are  far  too  thin  to  carrv  satisfactorily  the 
extra  amount  of  alcohol  they  possess,  and  which  arises  from 
the  excess  of  saccharine  developed  in  the  grape  under  an 
Australian  sun. 

The  other  Victoria  wines  which  met  with  recognition  at 
Vienna  included  one  of  the  character  above  mentioned,  a 
Cabernet  of  the  year  1870  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  Gross  of  Sand- 
hurst, also  a  fine  Biesling  wine  of  1866,  sent  by  a  German  vine 
grower,  Mr.  F.  Schmidt  of  Berwick,  and  a  Muscat  firom  Mr. 
J.  T.  FaUon  of  Albury,  whose  name  misprinted  Jallon 
appears  in  the  list  of  colonial  awards  inserted  in  the  London 
Gazette  imder  the  section  of  New  South  Wales.  To  the  three 
foregoing  exhibitors  medals  for  merit  wefe  awarded,  besides 
which  honourable  mention  was  made  of  a  Cabernet  Sauvignon 
wine  forwarded  by  Mr.  H.  de  CasteUa  of  Yering,  of  a 
Hermitage  of  1870  from  Mr.  C.  Maplestone  of  Ivanhoe,  of 
a  Burgundy  from  Mr.  F.  Cripps  of  Hepburn,  and  of  a 
Riesling  from  Mr.  E.  Schroeder  of  Chinaman's  Creek,  the 
two  latter  in  the  Castlemaine  district 

Several  of  the  best  Victorian  wines  were  evidently  not 
represented  at  Victoria,  notably  red  Irrewang,  which  the 
Rev.  J.  Bleasdale  an  experienced  connoisseur  in  the  matter 
of  the  wines  of  the  antipodes,  pronounces  the  best  colonial 
wine  he  ever  tasted,  also  red  Kapunda,  which  the  same 
authority  speaks  of  as  resembling  a  young  Port  though  with 
somewhat  different  flavour.  The  Yenng,  Sunbury,  and 
Riddell's  Creek  wines  are  described  by  him  as  delicate  and 
dry,  and  admirably  suited  to  summer  drinking,  while  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  dividing  mountain  range,  including 
the  growths  of  Castlemaine,  Sandhurst,  Wahgunyah,  Albury, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Goulboum,  are  pronounced  to  be 
strong,  luscious,  and  full-bodied. 

South  Australia  and  Queensland  contributed  merely  20 
samples  of  wine  between  them,  and  even  of  this  limited 
number  six,  for  the  same  reason  as  already  given,  were  not 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury.  Those  which 
were  tasted  however  secured  their  fair  share  of  rewards, 
including  a  medal  for  progress  given  to  the  Australian  Vine- 
yards AjBsociation  for  specimens  of  Mataro  (vintage  1869), 
Beaumont  (1867),  Tintara  (1868),  a  white  wine  from  the 
Pedro  Jimenez  grape,   Temprano  another   Spanish  white 
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naiaoty^Bd  some  HigheflTooombe  amber^a  sample  of  Hig]3^n 
coonibe  ndby>b^gone;(rftho»^  which  w€re  notforthcg^ing^ 
Tiie  Matoro  grown onr/an  aUuviai.soU  ^as  mtensely  dark  itx 
odbqr  bnd faaddil  the fulbiessand  firuitiQeM^s  of  a^ U2ibrandie4; 
Port,'  miSx  a*  fine  fceah.  flaFour  aad.  uieiie  o£  that  rouffhA^s^: 
peoialiar  to  the  perfoctJy  fermented  Douro. growths  m  the: 
aorlieri^^ars  iaf^thek.existence,  conveying  sa  iippreseioii 
Idiat  the^wine  wAft  tjuotioagbly  (|natured»  The  Beaumont  froQi, 
arcahsaiaous  ^'wa»  of  f«i  tawny  tmge^oofi^  Bweet^and  highly 
spiritaousj  and  presented  the  closest  approximation  to.  ordi- 
nary Port,  of  any  red  wine,  in  iber  Australian   collection. 
The  Tintara  grown  on  aA*  ironstone  ,soii  had  a  yery  distiQCl 
ohamoter  of  its  own,.    The,  colour  wa9  remarkably  tawny^. 
auob  as  Gdte  B6tie,  produced  from  a  mix;tiiire  of  red  and 
white  gmpesj  frequently,  assumes^  while  the  wine  itsdif  had 
a.  JK^stnese:  about  it,  whi^  was  only  equalled  by  ita  rQ^, 
madcable  alcohoHeity,  wareanted  as  it  was  to  be  peifect^. 
unfortified.      The  aftertaste.. was  peculiar  ai^d  thoi^h  KHxt 
exacdy  disagreeable  might  be  disapproved  of  by.  many.    Jt. 
was.  a.  kind  of  pout  d^  terroir  .a^axmon  it  would   seam  to 
certain  of  the   Aufitralian  red  wine^,  and  ascribed  by  the 
Bev«  J.  Bleasdale  ^^  to  the  £Eiulty  manner  of  maiking  and  want 
of  knowledge  in  maturing  tiiem   more  than   to  anything, 
derivable  ei^r  from  the  air  or  the  ami,  or  the  variety  of 
grape  used."  .  . 

.  If  this  really  be  the  oase^  why,  instead  of  greying  abOut  in  the 
dark,  do  j)ot,the  Australian  vine  growers  follow  the  exampl^^ 
of  their  Transylvanian  brethern  and  secure  the  services  of  able 
men  fixjm  the  Bhine  where  the  wines  are  invariaWy  well 
made  and  receive  perhaps  feur  better  after  treatment  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  ?  This  ffoAt  de  terroir  is  most  frequent 
in  wines  which  come  from  a  clayey  soil  largely  impregnated 
with  oxide  of  iron,  and  is  due,  says  Dussieux,  to  the  solution 
atnd  .vaporisation  of  a  pontion  of  the  mineral  and  metallic 
substances.,  These,  solutions  acted  upon  by  air,  heat,  and 
moisture  eventually  become  mixed  with  the  elements  of  the 
sap  and  thus  get  introduced  and  remain  suspended  in  the 
fruit.  Senhor  Lape,  according  to  Mr.  Bleasdale,  attributes 
its.  devdopment  in  the  Portuguese  wines  to  the  conversion 
of  a  portion  of  the  tannic  acid  into  alcohol,  whereas  some  of 
the  beet  French  authorities  assert  that  it  proceeds  exclusively 
from  the  grape  akins^  and  is  to  be  obviated  by  not  allowing 
the  grapes  to  remain  too  long  in  the  fermenting  vats. 

Ctf  the  white,  wines  exhibited  by  the  Australian  Vineyards 
Association,  the  Pedro  Jimenez  of  a  rich  golden  colour  was 
a  soft,  and  considering  the  character  of  the  grape  from  which 
it  came  a  remarkable  dry  as  well  as  pleasant  wine,  with  a 
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slight  nutty  fla^owr  and  of  oaoderate  aloohoHo  Birengthr 
The  Temprano.  waa  of  a  U^i  goldoa  tinga  and  o]«ar  ar 
cry9ta]>  sipgnlarly  aoft  to  the  palate,  perfectly  dry,  Ji»t  :iai 
the  least  degree  spirituous,  and  iirith  muck  of  the  ohamoter  of 
a  Jer^sr  win^  ajbout  it^  ir?hUe  the  amber  Higheieombo  of  J  867 
vantage,  and  {produced  in  an  open  quarts  soil  had  an  agree-* 
aVle  ixj  Bub-acid  and  slightly  spurHuoua  flavour  whioh  moro* 
OT^^r  Jeft  behind  it  a  ploaaant  tonical  o&er-taate. 

A  ii^edal  for  merit  was  giremtoMesara  Appa  Smith  and 
Co.  for  a  sample  of  white  wine  from  the  Auldana  vineyards^ 
and  from  purely  Spanish>Yaineldes  of  giape,  whioh  had  the 
adviuitage  of  beong  perfeeily  fiM  from  added  apirit,  and  eaiiH 
bited  quitei.ad  much 'of  the  fredhnessof  a>Bhine  wine  aa>maay> 
ai^  Australian  Rieslings  oombining  with  tha  agreeable  sub- 
add^ty  of  the  latter^  a  Kwial  warmth  and  dfoidedly  original  and 

Eleas^nt  flay  our,  ,  Otheiv  samplaeof  whitOi  Auldana  exhibited 
y  Messrs.  J^atrick  Auld  and  Co^  and  into  whiich  the  juioe  of 
the  Toknygmpe  had  evidently  entered^  bad  mueh  of  the 
charcvcter  of  goodxbry  Buatei^  while  a  red  rariety  fnom  the 
Qabemet  grape  bad  alike  the  bouquet  and  flavour  of  a.  genuine 
Bordeaux  with  somewhat  more  spirit^  but  without  that 
increased  volume  which  one  would  have  preferred  to  have 
fov^nd  combined  with  this  increased  alooholicity.  A  medal 
for  merit  was  given  to  Messrs.  Xiorimer  and  Co^  of  Addaide, 
fpr  ^n  admirable  Biealing  tasted  at  a  seoond.  sitting  of  the 
JW17*  yfheu  several  Germans  who  were  present  went  into 
raptures  over  this  produoe  from  what  theyr^ard  as  the 
national  viiie,  whioh  had  come  to  them  itbousands  of  miles 
across  the  ocean.  On.  the  same  toocasioa  another  Biesling 
wine  exliibit^  by  Mr.  W.  Ghreep^>  of  Cawler  Park,  whose 
misfortune  it  was  to  have  only  one  out  of  .the  five  samfdes 
he  had.  sent  tasted,  received  honourable  mention. 

New  South,  Wales,  the  cdony  that  fixst  imported  the 
vine  and  tended  it  untiLit  had  struck  deep  r^ot  in  Auatoalian 
soil>  sent  none  .of  its  wines  to  Yiennai<  although  its  red  and 
white  £ukkalla>  the  latter  ^roolaimed  ^by  Mr»  Bleasdale  as 
king  of  New  Sowth  Wales  wines^  are  commonly  understood 
to«be  ^mong  the  finest  growths  which  Australia  produces. 
Its  Carwarrar  from  the  Camden  Park  vineyards  is  described 
m<»eovef  as  being  a  pale-coloured,  fine,  dry,  thin,  white  wine 
approximatiiig,  to  Sautemes,  but  with  very  slight  bouquet, 
while  the  red  wine  from,  the  same  vineyards  is  characterised 
as  of  the  same  dry  character,  resembling  Burgundy  in 
colour,  and  exhaling  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  diough  partial 
perfume. 

The  awards  made  at  Vienna  to  the  Australian  wine-growers 
may  be  thus  summarized.  There  were  16  exhibitors  from 
Victoria,  30  of  whose  samples  were  examined,  of  which  11  > 
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were  dassed  1,  and  rewarded  with  two  medals  for  progress 
and  five  medals  for  merit,  while  five  other  exhibitors  secured 
honourable  mention.  In  other  words,  12  exhibitors  out  of 
16  received  some  kind  of  reward. 

The  exhibitors  from  South  Australia,  six  in  number,  had 
14  of  their  samples  tasted,  three  of  which  were  classed  1, 
and  obtained  one  medal  for  progress  and  two  medals  for  merit, 
one  other  exhibitor  having  honourable  mention  made  of  his 
wine.  In  this  instance,  therefore,  four  out  of  six  exhibitors 
received  a  reward. 

The  Australian  wines  having  secured  a  far  larger  per- 
centage of  higher-class  rewards  than  fell  to  the  share  of  any 
other  country,  I  asked  that  a  Diploma  of  Honour  might  be 
granted  to  the  colony  for  this  reason,  and  the  request  was 
unhesitatingly  complied  with.  Owing,  however,  to  a  rule 
having  been  laid  down  by  the  wine  jury  that  no  diploma 
of  this  character  was  to  be  given  to  an  individual  occupying 
an  official  position,  or  to  any  person  or  society  trading  for 
profit,  I  was  embarrassed  in  my  choice  as  to  the  individual 
or  body  to  whom  the  diploma  might  properly  be  granted, 
but  eventually  fixed  upon  the  Acclimatization  Society  of 
Victoria  as  being,  if  not  the  actual  representative  of  the 
Australian  wine-growers,  at  any  rate  the  one  corporation 
with  which  an  identity  of  interest  might  be  presumed  to  exist. 

Although  the  application  was  made  on  behalf  of  the 
colony  of  Victoria,  first,  as  being  the  principal  exhibitor  of 
wines,  and,  secondly,  as  having  secured  the  largest  proportion 
of  rewards,  I  am  free  to  admit  that  in  asking  for  this  diploma 
the  intention  was  to  recognise  the  exertions  of  the  Australian 
colonies  as  a  whole  in  respect  to  viticulture  and  vinification. 
The  memorial  stated  that  the  application  was  based  on  the 
immense  progress  made  of  recent  years  in  acclimatizing  and 
cultivating  the  vine  and  in  making  wine  by  the  Australian 
colonists,  as  was  proved  by  the  large  number  of  wines  classed 
1  by  the  jury,  and  shown  by  the  oflScial  protocol 

<*  I  ask  for  this  diploma,"  the  memorial  proceeded  to  say, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  energy  and  enterprise  displayed 
by  a  few  colonists  who,  unaided  by  Government  grants,  and 
regardless  alike  of  the  risks  and  outlay  they  incurred,  sent 
for  vines  from  a  distance  of  more  than  12,000  miles  across  the 
ocean,  planted  them  in  soils  of  the  suitability  of  which  they 
were  by  no  means  certain,  tended  them,  and  after  persevering 
in  their  efforts  during  five  and  thirty  years  have  arrived  to- 
day at  a  result,  the  nature  of  which  is  shown  by  the  protocol 
to  which  I  have  already  drawn  your  attention. 

«  A  diploma  of  honour  awarded  by  the  international  jury  of 
the  Vienna  Exhibition  will  not  only  be  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  colonists  of  Australia  whose  eyes  are  continually 
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turned  towards  Enrope,  but  will  have  an  important  material 
effect,  for  the  fact  of  its  being  granted  will  become  known 
throughout  the  entire  continent^  and  by  tending  to  fietvour 
the  consumption  of  wine  in  the  countir  of  its  production, 
will  contribute  more  than  anything  else  to  promote  an 
abstention  from  alcohol,  the  abuse  of  which  is  the  bane  of 
the  Australian  colonies.'' 

The  occasional  fortifying  of  Australian  wines  is  the  worst 
feature  about  them,  and  can  no  more  be  justified  than  corre- 
sponding practices  with  regard  to  the  wines  of  Spain  and 
Portugid  and  those  of  the  south  of  France,  and  which  ordi- 
narily merely  screen  a  clumsy  system  of  vinification,  or,  if 
not  this,  allow  of  the  wine  travelling  without  having  to 
wait  until  it  is  properly  matured.  Wines  of  the  degree  of 
alcoholic  strength  which  those  of  Australia  naturally  attain  to 
not  only  need  no  adventitious  spirit,  but  have  any  finer 
qualities  that  they  may  derive  from  special  Influences  of 
dimate  or  soil,  or  which  are  likely  to  be  developed  in  them 
by  age,  entirely  destroyed  by  such  a  proceeding.  The  testing 
of  very  numerous  samples  in  Australia  showed  that  only 
in  one  instance,  and  this  most  probably  a  fortified  wine, 
did  the  alcoholic  strength  of  any  of  the  Australian  wines  go 
beyond  27*8  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  and  that  out  of  186 
samples  tested  at  different  times  no  more  than  1 7,  of  which 
number  five  came  from  a  single  vineyard,  exceeded  25 
degreea 

As  the  natural  strength  of  the  Australian  wines  has 
latterly  formed  the  subject  of  controversy  in  the  London 
newspapers,  it  may  be  interesting  to  summarise  the  results  of 
the  published  tests.  For  instance,  the  samples  of  Victoria 
wines  showed  an  average  of  21*77  degrees  of  proof  spirit, 
the  lowest  on  the  list  being  a  sample  of  Hermitage,  which 
indicated  merely  18*9;  other  samples  of  the  same  wine 
ranging  from  21  to  23,  and  two  reachmg  24*1.  The  strongest 
red  wine  was  from  Echuca  (species  of  grape  not  stated)  which 
marked  25*2.  The  white  wine  containing  the  largest 
amount  of  spirit  was  from  the  Tokay  grape,  and  indicated 
23*8,  the  lowest,  from  the  Chasselas  grape,  showing  no  more 
than  18*8.  A  second  set  of*  samples  gave  the  subjoined 
results.  The  greatest  quantity  of  alcohol  was  found  in  a 
brown  Muscat,  which  had  doubtless  been  largely  fortified,  its 
proof  spirit  amounting  to  32*2,  whilst  next  lower  in  the 
scale  came  Biesling  and  Yerdeilho  indicating  respectively 
26*3  and  26  2.  The  least  spirituous  white  wine  was  called 
Ngarveno,  and  showed  18*6,  a  Riesling  which  followed 
marking  19*8.     Of  the  red  wines  a  sample  from  the  Gfamais 
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grape,  wi&  d,^Bargtmd7  and  iiL  Matai*o^  nObdica^dd  no  i more- 
than  l^%  although  from  17  to  19  appeated  to  be  tth«ir' 
ficverage  «trei:i^.  The  ped  wine  standing  bigh^  on  4W 
list/ and 'digni^ed  by  the  name- of  Gloria  Au»tN^lia,dKFw»4i 
24«9,  the  Hermitages,  which  canafe'nexf^  ranging  from?  24j4^ 
dbwft  td'as^low  as  18-5,  theuverage  bei^  iS  degi*eeto   '    2  ^i 

The  South  Australian  wines  averaged  22*67,  the  4n^' 
sjmitttdus  of  the  samples  being  'a  Biou^illobi  aftd-  a^red  Cflen- 
patTH^ earned  After  the  vin^tird  and  ftot  any  species^  gvt^y' 
an4bo*h  of  whi(*  indicated"  26*3;  The  Hermitage  ranged'fiwnt 
23  to  2^,  while  th6  red  wine-  with  the  least  spii^  was  a  sedonS 
sampleof  GHenpara'  contaiiiing  simply  IT^S;  next  to  it  camflt 
a  EKgbercombe  ruby  indicating  21-6.-  The •  whit©  -^Hetf 
higheet  in  th^  soak  wefre  Verdeilho  df  2^  degrees,'  Aulc^ai 
of  24«8;and'Bie8ling  of  24>  the  loWest  being  white  Gleiipartt. 
which  marked  -IS-^. '  The^mplfes  of  iNew  South  Wal^  and 
Westeim  Australian  wines  thaft  were  tested  appear  to' ;  htsvp 
been  v«ry  few.  The  first^amed  ayeraged  2216  and  tile 
last  24^  the  red  and  white  Bukkollah  in<Soatii)g  tespectiively 
20  «nd  22-7  degrees  icrf  proof  spirit.  ^ 

Although  the  first  introduction  of  the  vine  into  Australk' 
ifrof  comparatively  recent  date,  and  must  have*  b^n  beset 
with  considerable  difficuliies  in  the  days  of  long  and  nn^ 
oirtain  sea  ^^yyages/  authentic  reciolrd  of  llle  circumstance 
would  appear  to  be  iriready  dying  out,  as  one  of  the  largest 
Australian  wine  growers  in  a  recent  lecture  delivered  befo^ 
the  Society^  of  Arts  assigned  thO' credit  of'  the  enterprise  to 
Sir  Wnou  McArthur,  and  recorded  the  arrival  from  the  Rhinci 
of  the  first  parcel  of  vines  at  New  South  Wales  in  IMOi 
This  theory,  however,  is  completely  upset  by  Mr.  Jumes 
Biisby's  pt^ished  journal  of  his  voyage  to  Europe  in  I8SI 
s&lely  lor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  cuttings  from*  the  heA 
vaneties  of  vines  in  France  and  Spain  with  a  view  to  the 
fbcmatjdn  of  an  experimental  garden  at  Sydney.  From  this 
vbbune  we  learn  that  before  his  departure  from  Sydnev  he 
had  already  distributed  20,000  cuttings  of  Australian  vmesj 
the  result  it  is  presimied  of  previous  importations,  aXttODg 
50  settlers,  and  hod  ;drunk  wines  of  very  fair  quality. pro*; 
duced  by  a  Mr*  Sadlier  from  the  Orphan  School  vineyard 
near  Liverpool,  New  South  Wales.  Mr.  Busby  secured 
euttings  fit)m  the  vineyards  of  Jerez  and  Malaga  4n  Spaiii 
and  from  those  of  RoussiUon^  the  Champagne  and  the  Cdte 
d'Or  in  France,  in  addition  to  a  couple  of  ptants  each  of 
between  four  and  five  hundred  varieties  from  the  celebrated 
collection  in  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Montpelier  as  weU 
as  of  137   others  from   the  Gardens  of  the   Luxemburg. 
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These  cuttingB  were  dalj  forwavded  in  convict  flfaipe..to 
Niew  Sooth  Wfdes  bgnpermifwioh  of  th^  Ooyenimeiity  an3  by 
farthe  fitrger  por&m  were  sueeeesFtUfrfTTte^ed  in  Anstraliar 
'  Tfae^  viu8  iBl|)oniBd  firom-Genuuiy  nearly  1(>  yekv  isdb- 
seqnentty  by  Sr  Wm.  McAFthqr  were  plamed  lU;  €am<Mn 
Pu^k,  distant* about  '40  niile9  frotti  Sydney^  and  were  su^ 
pleaiefited  ;firoin  time  to'  time  by  other  £nix»pean  varietiiBS, 
anddn  dne  eonrie.  the  OaiMlen  -rnnes  celebrated  throngfaoat 
the  Australian  Ooloiiiee  were  the  result.  Vineyatrdfl  weite 
.afienrards:  phmted  by  voriomcoionistB  en  the  baoka^of  tiK 
Bbnteriniver  in  the  northJBrn:  piortion  of  J^eW  Sooth  Wdee^ 
from  one  of  which  the  celebrated  red^^ond  "Wjhii^ -Ivinibs 
})a8siBg  under  the  Jiame  faf  BoklnlUflh  wenelmidiit^  While 
the  northern  cdonitts  were  thus  adtive^  tUoae  of  ^  south 
were  not  eniirehr  idle^  lind  a  Mr.  John  Smith  having  suc- 
ceeded with  a  fek  cuttings  which  he  had  obtained  from 
Sir  WnL.  McArthur  import^  nndkecons  others  direct  from 
EmtelMiy  md  what  was  i>f  far  more  importance  brought  ov^ 
three  Giierman  vine  dressers  to  atttoid  to  their  cultrvation. 
After  completidg  th^  engagemeni  these.  CHumoBs  settled 
at  Albuify  on  the  north  bank  ^  the  Munay  ziTcr  and  planted 
a  favtmrable  site  of  which  they  hsid  procured  the  lease  widi 
vines,  i  This  was  in  the  yeiEur  1851,  and  as  so(m  as  speoess 
was  alsanred  they  sent  to  Europe  for  their  relatives  and 
friends,  and  ere  lon^  a  thriving  Oerman  colony  was  settied 
on  th^  hills  ^d  stopes  bc^ering  the  rivw,  engaged  in 
traasf<ynBing  the  'districi  into  what  th^  ocdonists  are  now 
proud  to  term  the  Gurden  of  the  Tine  in  Anstealiai^  and 
regtftding  the  Waters  of  the  Murray  as  tbope  of  thdr  ihvourite 
Shine;  Jjarge  vineyards  have  since  beoi -laid  out,  and  to** 
day  the  vine  is  euhiyated  in  all  the  best  situations  along 
the  banks  of  Murray  river  for  a  distance  of  1 50  miles. 

Victoria  is  reputed  to  haye  obtained  its  first  vmes  fron 
.the  vineyards  of  Sir  Wm.  McArthur  at  Clundeii  Park,  and 
it  is  said  th&  earliest, plantatbn  was  in  the  Oedong  district. 
Other  cuttings  n^ere  dbtaiued  ^om  South  AnstrHHa,  whidi 
had  already  koiported  vines  direct  from  fiance,  Portngid, 
fifkd'  Si^ftin^  while  thevineyards  on  the  Barabool  Hills  were 
being  planted  with  vines  brought  .over  direbt  by  Swiss  and 
German  innnigraiDts.  The  gold  discovery  in  1863  gave  a 
serious  blow  to  the  wine  industry  in  Victoria^  dwin^  to  the 
hi^  prices  which  ffrapee  in  common  with  all*  other  kinds  of 
fruit  commanded,  the  scarcity  of  labour,  and  the  low  rate  at 
whibh  the  imported  wines  that  glutted  the  market  were 
offered.  When  things  righted  themselves  new  vineyards 
were  planted  in  the  Sunbury  and  Sandhurst  districts,  at 
Biddell's  creek,  and  along  the  Murray  apd  Ovens  rivers, 
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the  first  of  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales,  and  where  now  every  fanner  culti- 
vates his  vineyard  and  drinks  his  own  wine.  In  the  mean- 
while the  South  Australian  colonists  with  Dr.  Kelly  and  Mr. 
Patrick  Auld  at  their  head,  on  learning  of  the  success  which 
had  attended  Sir  Wm.  McArthur's  experiments,  had  ordered 
vines,  as  already  mentioned,  on  a  large  scale  from  the  prin- 
cipal wine  producing  countries  of  Europe,  importing  foreign 
labour  to  superintend  their  cultivation,  and  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  deserved  reputation  for  their  wines, 
which  are  in  fact  admitted  to  be  among  the  best  which 
Australia  produces. 

The  species  of  vine  most  generally  cultivated  in  Australia 
are  characterised  by  Mr.  Fallon,  who  has  had  considerable 
personal  experience  of  tiiem,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"The  Riesling  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  grapes  to 
cultivate.  Altiiough  not  a  large  bearer,  the  vine  is  hardy  ; 
the  fruit,  being  in  small  conic^  bunches,  is  far  less  liable  to 
danger  from  wet  before  vintage  than  other  kinds.  The 
wine  produced  from  this  grape  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in 
quality  by  any  other  white  wine  manufactured  in  the 
colonies.  Verdeilho  produces  a  generous  rich  wine  of  fine 
bouquet ;  like  the  Biesling,  it  is  a  shy  bearer,  and  easily 
affected  by  cold  winds  during  the  blossoming  season."  The 
Verdeilho  it  may  be  remarked  is  a  Portuguese  variety 
cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  Oporto  district  and  more 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penafiel,  and  prevalent  in 
the  vineyards  of  Madeira. 

"  The  Aucarot  grape  makes  a  wine  equal  to  any  of  the 
<5olomal  white  wines ;  but,  like  the  Verdeilho,  it  is  tender  and 
delicate  while  in  flower,  and  a  full  crop  cannot  always  be 
relied  on."  By  the  "  Aucarot "  grape  Mr.  Fallon  can  only 
mean  the  Morillon  blanc,  known  otherwise  as  the  Auxerrois 
Wane,  of  which  Aucarot  is  evidently  an  Australian  corruption, 
"  The  Chasselas  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  generally  bears  a  large 
crop,  and  from  it  pure  light  wine  of  a  delicate  flavour  is  made, 
which  is  much  liked  as  a  dinner  wine.  The  Pedro  Jimenes 
is  a  large  bearer ;  a  good  yield  may  invariably  be  relied  on, 
as  the  vine  is  hardy,  and  produces  a  strong  wine  of  good 
keeping  qualities,  but  rather  coarse  in  flavour,  not  unlike 
sherry/'  Other  white  varieties  cultivated  to  a  less  extent 
are  the  Palomino,  the  dominant  Jerez  grape,  the  Oouais, 
the  Pineau  blanc,  with  the  Marsanne  and  the  Koussane,  from 
a  combination  of  which  white  Hermitage  is  produced,  and  the 
Fimnint  or  Tokay  grape. 

^^  Among  the  red  varieties  the  Shiraz  is  a  hardy  vine,  a 
moderate  bearer,  yielding  a  fair  crop,  and  makes  a  fine 
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strong  wine  of  good  quality  and  flavour ;  in  the  colony  it  is 
highly  recommended  by  the  medical  faculty  for  inv^ds  and 
persons  requiring  a  strengthening  beverage."  The  Shiraz, 
or  Sirrha  as  it  is  commonly  styled  in  Europe^  is  the  Hermit- 
age grape,  and  the  wine,  which  as  already  observed  is  the 
best  red  wine  which  Australia  produces,  is  deserving  all  the 
commendation  Mr.  Fallon  bestows  upon  it.  ^^  The  Malbec 
and  Carbinet  are  both  hardy  varieties.  The  plants  yield  a 
larger  crop  than  the  Shiraz,  and  produce  wine  of  excellent 
flavour  and  bouquet,  reoonmiended  as  the  best  wine  that  can 
be  taken  by  persons  of  a  weak  constitution."  These  are  the 
grapes  from  which  the  finest  Bordeaux  is  made. 

^^  The  Burgundy  is  a  small  producer,  but  an  excellent 
wine  is  made  from  the  grape ;  the  bunches  are  small  and 
conical,  like  the  Kiesling ;  a  fair  average  crop  may  be  relied 
on.  The  Roussillon  is  a  prolific  bearer,  a  nardy  vine,  not 
subject  to  blight,  producing  a  wine  of  light  quality,  but  of 
good  flavour,  and  considered  a  most  agreeable  dinner  wine. 
The  Ganuds  and  the  Mataro  are  two  other  varieties. 
Another  popular  vine  is  Brown  Muscat,  a  large  bearer,  and 
producing  a  rich  and  luxurious  wine." 

Some  statistics  respecting  vine  cultivation  and  wine  pro- 
duction in  Australia,  and  for  which  I  am  further  indebted  to 
Mr.  Fallon,  will  appropriately  close  this  notice  of  Australian 
wines.  With  reference  to  South  Australia,  which  ranks  as 
the  largest  producer,  Mr.  Fallon  says : — 

^^  The  year  1850  showed  only  282  acres  under  cultivation, 
while  1860  showed  3,180  acres,  on  which  1,874,761  vines 
were  bearing,  and  1,948,510  unbearing,  and  from  which 
182,087  gallons  of  wine  were  produced,  and  23,398  cwts.  of 
grapes  were  sold  for  table  use.  By  the  year  1864-5,  6,364 
acres  were  under  cultivation,  on  which  6,586,009  vines  were 
bearing,  and  2,831,971  unbearing,  and  fiom  which  798,647 
gallons  of  wine  and  30,627  cwts.  of  grapes  were  produced. 
Tiie  year  1871  showed  6,131  acres  under  cultivation,  on 
which  5,783,674  vines  were  bearing,  and  385,084  unbearing, 
and  from  which  801,694  gallons  of  wine  were  produced, 
as  well  as  85,847  cwts.  of  grapes  for  table  use.'' 

"  Next  in  order  come  the  statistics  of  Victoria : — The  year 
1855  showed  274  acres  under  cultivation,  producing  only 
11,000  gallons  of  wine.  In  the  year  1865  4,078  acres  were 
under  cultivation,  on  which  8,199,618  vines  were  planted, 
from  which  176,959  gallons  of  wine  and  18,063  cwts.  of 
gmpes  were  produced.  The  year  1872  showed  5,523  acres 
under  cultivation,  on  which  were  planted  9,671,292  vines,  pro- 
ducing 713,609  gallons  of  wine,  in  addition  to  30,896  cwts. 
of  grapes. 
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''  The  New  South  Wales  statietics  ahow  that  ift  the  year 
ISeSf,  1,459  acres  w^re  under  eultivation,  prodnoiog  144,888 
galldtfs  6f  wine,  and  420  tons  of  table  ^apes.  The  year 
1667  showed  2,^81  acres  tinder  ctiltiYation,  producing 
242,183  gjtUons  of  ^ine,  and  668  tons  of  graped.  In  WWj 
there  were  4,152  acres  under  cultivation,  producing  413,S21 
^iims  of  Wiie,  and  tf08  tons  of  gi^apes  for  table  use*  -^ht 
Addition,  there  were  607  acres  (rf  unproductive  Vines*  -  ^^  '- 
*-«^bn  t;6mparison  of  ^he  variotl^  figdres,  it  will  be  fe^fldf 
fiiat  the*  colotiies  of  South  Australia  and  Victoria  far  ot)tfttti# 
the  dJder  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  Ae  iJdlony  of  South 
Australia  standmg  first  and  foremost  as  the  fosterer  of  tiie 
vine  and  wine  making. 

^*^  Tj&ing  the  various  returng  for  the  year  1872  of  the 
several  colonies,  it  will  be  se^a  that  South  Australia  has 
1,372  acres  in  eicess  of  New  South  Wales,  and  produced 
3'88,373  gallons  more  of  wine.  Likewise,  it  has  608  acres 
in  excess  of  Victoria,  and  produced  88,055  gallons' more 
wihfe;  while  Victoria  exceeds  New  S6uth  Wal<d&  by  764 
acres,  and  299,288  galldtis'  of  wine/' 

The  Wii?eb  o»  the  (Jape  or  Good  Hope. 
The  Cape  of  Good  Itope  sent  samples  of  well  nigh  all  its 
wines  to  Vienna  including  its  Ports  and  Burgundies,  4ts  pale 
and  brown  Sherries,  its  sweet  and  dry  Madeiras,  its  Pontac,  its 
Steen,  its  so-called  Frontignac,  and  above  all  its  celebrated 
OonstantiiL  Unfortunately  the  majority  of  thenx  were  so 
charged  with  alcohol  as  to^ock  continental  palates  already 
sorely  tried  by  the  highly  spirituous  samples  exported  by 
Portugal  and  Spain.  Bussell  and  Co.  of  Cape  Town  sent  10 
different  kinds  of  wine^  but  only  in  the  sin^e  instance  of  a 
dry  Pontac  did  they  secure  the  classification  of  No.  1,  which 
obtained  for  them  «  medal  for  merit.  Collinson  and  Co.'s 
samples  were  very  mvch  better,  more  especidly  the  sweet 
varieties,  although  one  specimen  of  so-^dled  Sherry  was 
found  to  possess  suflSoient  merit  to  be  classed  in  the  first 
rank.  This  wine,  although  by  no  means  of  the  Jerez  typ^ 
was  evidently  the  produce  of  some  sweet  Spani^  gPAP^j 
arid  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  small  amount  of  added 
spirit  was  to  all  appearances  a  perfectly  natural  wine  of 
exceedingly  rich  flavour.  Three  other  of  CoUinsons'  samples 
were  classed  1,  of  which  the  best  was  their  red  Con- 
llttantia,  Very  bright  in  colour,  a  little  too  sweet  to  the  taste, 
not  particularly  spirituous,  and  with  a  full  amount*  of  that 
refreshing  sub-acidity  which  alone  rendecs  these  luscious 
vins  de  liqueur  tolerable.  Next  came  the  syrupy  wine 
termed  Constantia  sweet  Pontac,  intensely  deep  dn  colo^ 
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^vA  ot  the  consbtmicy  of  molfMues,  and  then  .a  GonstaQtia 
Tyontigtitioy  n  ifdhiite  wine  of  fine  fiii?ottr  bilt  too  sweet  and 
spiritnous  for  its  higher  qvuditiee  to  be  readily  disoemiUi. 
]^or  these  samples  Messrs.  CoUinson  and  Co.  aeoani  a  medal 
fi>r  progress^  medids  for  merit  being  given  to  MeasEa' J.  £. 
Ooete  and  Cloete  Brothers  for  other  samplee  6f  FstotigniK 
Tind  Constantia.  .         ;  ..- 

^  There  were  only'fonr  ezhibitonr  of  Cape  wines»and*,<tbe 
^bole  of  them  sec^u^ed  medals,  mvariably  iiowever  jEbr  nii^ 
de  tiqueur  excepting  in  th^  single  instance  of  tiie  Cope  Sherry 
exposed  by  Messrs.  CoUinson  and  Ca 

€)onstantia;  the  one  wine  *of  any  marie  for  which  the  C<)pe 
is  oelebrated^  comes  from  the  vineyards  at  'die  eastern  base  of 
Te:tde  metuitain^  whidi  take  th^ik*  name  from  ithe-ivnfe  of  the 
thiteh  Governor  Van  der  Stell  under  whom  .the  vmes  weare 
orifi^nally  planted.  The  soil  is  red  ochroos  chalky  marl  and 
white  sandy  gravel  mixed  with  chalk,  both  being  impr^nated 
%ith  (oide  ^  iron.  The  vine  cultivated  is  the  red  Muscat 
ilhmlar  to  th^t  6i'  Frdntignan  and  in  all  probability  imported 
^noe:  It  is  known  that  at  the  epoch  of  the  revoeation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  numerous  Protestant  fiimilios  emigrated 
from  Frotttignan  to  Sweden,  America,  India,  and  the  Cape 
of  (^ood  HopCj  and  French  authors  say  that  those  who 
settled  at  the  Cape  carried  with  them  the  vines  of  their 
jcoontry,  the  red.  and  white  Muscat, '  tiien '  as  now  very 
abundant  at  Frontignan.  Subsequently  the  same  settlers 
are  said  to  have  naturalized  the  Teinturier  vine.  The  white 
Muscat  made  at  Constantia  goes  under  the  name  of  Fron- 
tignac  which  seems  sufficiently  to  indicate  its  origin,  and 
Pontac  if  not  obtained  directly  from  the  red  Muscat  vine  is 
produced  very  likely  from  white  Muscat  grapes  coloured 
with  the  Teinturier. 

.The  I  wine  growing  interests  of  the  Cape^f  Good  Hope 
wi^e  gradually,  but  none  the  less  certainly,'  sacrificed  to  a 
pernicious  system  of  protection.  When  the  wines  of  the 
colony  were  admitted  to  England  at  only  half  the  rate  of 
duty  lefvie4  on  those  of  foreign  countries  no  real  competition 
existed  bet weea  them,  and  Cape  wine  was  made,  not  so  much 
to,  be  drtmk  by  reason  of  any  iherits  of  it?  own,  as  to  be 
muced  wiih  other  varieties,  when  it  miy^ht  either  Be' palmed 
off-  in  England  as  Sherry,  or  be  re-shipped  abroad  for  the 
"sSkg'oftte  draiwbactwhiohniBed  to  be  claimed  and  moreover 
paid  adcording  to  the  rate  of  duty  levied  upon  foreign  wines, 
and"  which  of  course  admitted  of  a  considerable  profit  being 
*afle  t)iy  the  transaction. 

^  When  in  1860  the  duties  on  trine  were  equalised  acoord- 
higtb  iheir  degrees  ^  alo6h<^  etrengtfa,  Oa^  wines  had  to 
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make  their  way  on  their  own  merits,  and  the  returns  soon 
commenced  to  show  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  quantity 
imported.  The  fact  is  that  so  long  as  protection  lasted  the 
wine  was  carelessly  made  and,  as  is  invariably  the  case,  fortified 
to  conceal  its  defects,  and  this  too  as  no  wine  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  had  ever  been  fortified  before,  so  that  when  it  came 
into  competition  with  less  potent  and  more  fresh  tasting  yin- 
taffes  it9  defects  were  apparent  even  to  the  least  educated 
palates.  The  earthy  flavour,  long  a  standing  reproach  to  Cape 
wines,  was  attributable  to  the  grapes  being  allowed  to  grow 
actually  on  the  ground,  and  to  the  dirt  which  they  necessarily 
accumulated  being  thrown  into  the  wine  press  with  them. 

Cape  wine  which  before  the  equalisation  of  the  duties 
was  imported  into  England  to  the  extent  of  785,926  gallons 
annually  has  now  fallen  to  about  one-eighth  of  that  amount 
and  shows  no  tendency  whatever  to  increase.  As  a  wine 
producing  region  its  fate  would  appear  to  be  sealed. 

Among  the  wines  which  I  missed  tasting  were  some 
samples  from  the  Celestial  Empire,  from  Chili,  and  from 
Tunis,  besides  Morocco  wine  from  Tangiers  and  Mogador, 
Egyptian  wine  from  Fayam  and  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and 
white  and  Emperor  wines  from  San  Paulo  in  the  Brazils. 

The  following  table  sununarises  the  various  awards  for  wines 
at  the  Vienna  International  Exhibition  of  1873. 


Number 

of 
Exhibi- 
tors. 

Diplomas 

Medals 

Medals 

Honour- 

*         Countries. 

of 

for 

for 

able 

Honour. 

Progress. 

Merit. 

Mentions. 

France      -            -            - 

27S 

1 

21 

88 

83 

Germany  -            -            - 

256 

.... 

21 

65 

71 

Switzerland 

15 

— 

1 

5 

7 

Austria      -            -           - 

490 

2 

18 

69 

163 

Hungary   -            -            - 

258 

1 

7 

50 

76 

Bussia       ... 

2S 

1 

1 

7 

4 

Portugal    -            -            - 

92 

— 

5 

17 

26 

Spain         -            -            - 

249 

1 

27 

79 

62 

Italy          -            -            - 

259 

— 

11 

24 

62 

Greece      -           -           - 

25 



2 

2 

6 

Turkey      - 

50 

— 

6 

10 

19 

Houmania 

28 

~- 

_ 

2 

6 

United  States 

17 

... 

4 

3 

2 

Australia  -           -           - 

22 

1 

8 

7 

6 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

4 

— 

1 

3 

— 

Algeria     -           -           - 

— 

— 

— 

2 

24 

2026 

7 

128 

373 

587 

In  concluding  this  Report  I  have  to  express  my  acknow- 
ledgments to  my  colleagues  of  the  wine  juiy  for  their 
courtesy  and  assistance,  notably  to  Herr  Julius  Wegeler,  of 
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the  well-known  house  of  Deinhardt  and  Jordan  of  Coblenz^ 
for  some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  wines  of  the 
Rheingau,  to  Conte  Bertone  di  Sambuy  for  statistical  and 
other  information  relative  to  the  wines  of  Italy,  to  Senhor 
Fradesso  da  Silveira  for  copies  of  oflScial  reports  on  the  wines 
of  Portugal,  to  Professor  Nessler  of  Carlsruhe,  Ilerr  Adolph 
Ott  of  Berne,  Mr.  John  Paget  of  Klausenburg,  M.  Salomon 
of  the  Imperial  Garden  of  Nikita  in  the  Crimea,  M.  Teis- 
soni&re  of  Paris,  and  especially  to  M.  Louis  Tampier  of 
Bordeaux  for  the  valuable  notes  he  supplied  me  with  on 
various  wines  which  I  missed  the  opportunity  of  tasting. 

The  few  closing  remarks  that  suggest  themselves  may  be 
prefaced  by  an  emphatic  disapproval  of  the  recognition  ac* 
corded  by  the  jury  to  certiun  imitation  wines,  as  chemistry 
already  sufficiently  lends  its  aid  to  impair  the  general  purity 
of  wine  without  needing  fresh  impetus  in  any  such  objection- 
able direction.  Many  of  the  processes  for  transforming  one 
wine  into  another  are,  no  doubt,  innocuous  enough ;  still  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  where  harmleesness  ends  and 
deleteriousness  begins.  Exception  may  further  be  taken  to  the 
tmdue  encouragement  which  as  a  rule  the  awards  of  the  jury 
appear  to  offer  to  the  production  of  vins  de  liqueur y  the  merits 
of  which,  with  certain  notable  exceptions,  are  rarely  of  a 
very  high  order.  The  tasting  for  well  nigh  two  months 
of  wines  from  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  coupled 
with  much  special  information  which  I  was  able  to  obtain 
from  my  associates,  left  upon  my  mind  the  broad  impression 
that  the  sources  of  our  wine  supply  are  daily  multiplying; 
that  great  improvements  are  stea!dily  if  somewhat  slowly 
taking  place  both  in  viticulture  and  vinification  in  regions 
where  until  quite  recently  the  most  primitive  practices  had 
prevailed  for  centuries.  Wine-growing  countries  are  never  so 
exigent  with  regard  to  the  brilliancy  of  colour  and  the  perfect 
punty  of  flavour  of  their  produce  as  those  nations  which 
are  simply  consumers  of  it ;  consequently  greater  care  is  only 
bestowed  upon  its  manufacture  when  it  becomes  an  important 
article  of  commerce,  and  commands  an  enhanced  price.  If 
the  taste  for  natural  in  opposition  to  fortified  wine  is  only 
generally  encouraged  and  maintained,  a  few  years  will  see 
a  considerable  abandonment  of  the  custom  of  adding  alcohol 
to  wine  under  the  false  pretence  of  its  absolute  necessity 
to  insure  the  wine  travelling  well  and  continuing  sound.  The 
Portuguese  Government  is  already  alive  to  the  disadvantage 
in  which  Portugal  is  placed  vis  d  vis  with  France  with  respect 
to  the  vintaging  of  its  ordinary  wines,  shown  by  the  appoint* 
ment  of  a  Royal  Commission,  the  members  of  which  condenm 
the  prevailing  practice  of  adding  spirit  to  wine  designed  for 
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export,  as  thereby  destroying  its  fresh  und  natural  flavour. 
I\>rtH!ed' wines  of  tliifl  desoriptton  it  should  be  remembered 
ftre  never  by  any  chance  constuned  bv  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  where  they  are  produced.  They  avoid  them  as  the 
manufkcturers  of  imitation  wines  avoid  their  own  compounds. 
I .  remember,  when  at  Cette,  one  of  the  largest  of  thei^ 
"amalgamators,  in  allowing  me  the  nm  of  his  exteneiv^ 
"C^lars^  candidly  enough  informed  me  that  he  would  not  admit 
a  single  one  of  his  trimsformed  products  to  -his  own  table.     ^' 

So  l6ng  as  the  present  differential  wine  duty  is  maintained 
in  England  encouragement  is  no  doubt  given  to  the  im- 
Iportation  of  a  class  of  wines  adapted  for  drinking  freely  of 
BIT  meals  over  those  which  contribute  to  a  species  of  disguised 
dram  drinking,  still  I  cannot  see  that  this  is  a  public  di9- 
"advantage  and  indeed  regard  it  as  directlv  th^  reverse. 
"SsBtead  t)f  equalising  the  duty  as  demanded  it  would  be  fs^ 
preferable  to  reduce  the  existing  imposft  on  wines,  containing 
no  more  than  26  degrees  of  proof  spiHt,  one-*Ralf;  or  better 
«till  to  abolish  it  altogether,  when  we  should  have  wholesome 
common  wine  as  cheap  as  beer,  and  excellent  table  wine 
8u^h  as  one  drinks  regularly  in  France  at  10^.  per  bottle. 

With  all  the  increased  consumption  of  wine  in  the  United 
^Kingdom,  a  comparison  of  the  quantity  drunk  during  the  year 
1872  by  1,861,792  Parisians  with  the  quantity  consumed 
^ring  the  same  year  by  31,628,338  inhabitants  ofGre^ 
Britain  and  Ireland,  shows  how  little  a  wine-drinking  peopiie 
we  really  are.  The  Parisians  drank  no  less  than  85,849,304 
i^ftlSonB  of  wine,  equal  to  upwards  of  40^  gallons  per  bead, 
whereas  the  entire  population  of  the  United  Eangdom  drank 
merely  16,87-8,1 69  gallons,  or  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  quantity 
consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  alone,  and  only  a  little 
^beyond  half  a  gallon  per  head.  No  doubt  we  more  than  madls 
tip  the  deficiency  by  beer  and  spirits.  During  the*  20  years 
•that  London  and  Paris  have  been  within  a  10  hours*  journey 
of  each  other,  with  the  two  nations  intimately  linked  togetber 
foirtWo-thirds  of  that  period  by  liberal  commercial  treaties, 
we  have  been  slow  to  follow  the  one  good  example  set  us  by 
Ottt  neighbours.  ' 

Paris,  February  1874.  JHenky  Vizetelly. 
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Bepom  on  the  Bi^ites  at  the  Vienna  Univeksal  Exhibi- 
tion 0^  1873.    By  Hbnrt  Vizetellt,  Esq. 


OtTB  so-called  national  beverage  was  largely  represepted 
at  Yie^na,  idthough  the  EnglxBh  samples  were  comparatively 
few.  There  were^  however^  three  daring  exhibitors  who  had 
sent  beer  all  the  way  from  New  Zealand  to  simmer^  if  not  to 
bofi,  iA- the  high  temperature  of  the  Vienna  Industrial  Palace. 
Of  course  all  the  great  breweries  in  diverise  parts  of  the 
complex  Austrian  empire,  with  the.  celebrated  Dreher  at 
ibeir  head^  took  part  in  the  competition,  as  did  Hui^ry 
and  Kortb  and  South  Germany  with  theit  salvator,  schink^ 
hger,  Inxus,  braun,  and*  weiss  beers.  Some  excellent  samples 
camc^moteover  from  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden ;  Rusiiti 
a»d  Pota&d  too  forwarded  a  few  specimens,  as  wett  as 
lBVali9»^  JBelgium^  Italy,  Switiserland,  and  Spaiti.  Thenj 
were  also  .exhibitoi<s  of  beer  from  Koumania,  and  even  ftotd 
China  and  the  Brazils. 

In  what  was  termed  the  Eastern  Agricultural  Hall  the 
Austrian  and  other  breweries  made  rather  a  picturesque  dis- 
play. One  of  th«hr  trophies  was  composed  of  a  pyraniiid  of 
beer  casks,  inteSBpersed  with  bottles  of  M&r^eii  beer,  its  four 
oomer:  pedestals  beinv  decorated  with  typical  topers  coloured 
to.  resemble  life,  and  representing  a  student,  a  soldier,  a 
peasaot,  and  a  priest  Another  wad  constructed  in  the  fimiS 
of  a  cave,  above  which  t^  mythical  beer-imbibing  king 
Gkndbrinus,  resplendent  in  red,  ^een,  and  yellow,  and  hold^^ 
ing.a  foaming  beaker  of  ale  in  lieu  of  a  sceptre  in  his  hand^ 
was  seen  seiUed  on  a  throne,  while  within  the  cave  itsetf 
half  t a  dozen  inebriated  gnomes  in  the  guise  of  medieval 
oeflarmen,  were  battling  over  a  barrel  of  beer  with  their 
overturned  fiagons  littering  the  ground.  A  Strasburg 
brewery  set  off  its  Bacchwalian  pile  of  barrels  with  the 
figure  of  a  blond  Alsaoiesne,  her  hair  decked  with  the  cus- 
tomary large  black  bow;  and  a  Swedish  firm  decorated  theSb 
stand  with  a  painted  statuette  efa  pretty  pert-looking 
flaxen-haired  peasant-^giri  in  picturesque  Delacarlian  cos- 
tume, emptying  the  oontento  of  a  bottle  of  Drontheim  p^ 
ale  into  an  old^fiMhioned  ornete  flagon,  while  in  front  of  her 
was  posed  a  Norwegian  peasant  seated  astride  a  cask  of  export 
beer  from  Chrntiania.  When,  however^  the  time  came  to 
taste  the  samples,  all  the  beer  barrels  uid  bottles  picturesquely 
encifoled  with  trailing  hops,  whioh  occupied  the  Austrian 
and  other  exhibitors'  stanas  proved  to  be  entirely  empty. 
,  For -the  Austrian  and  many  of  the  German  beers  dthough- 
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most  agreeably  light  and  exceedingly  refreshing,  ore  adapted 
solely  for  rapid  consumption  and  cannot  support  even  a 
moderately  warm  temperature.  The  exhibitors  therefore 
applied  for  permission  to  deposit  their  samples  in  an  iced 
cellar  contiguous  to  the  Exhibition  Palace,  where  they  might 
be  tasted  by  the  jury.  I  opposed  this  solely  on  the  ground 
of  the  injustice  which  would  be  done  to  British  exhibitors^ 
whose  samples  had  not  only  travelled  a  long  distance,  but 
had  been  already  exposed  for  two  months  to  a  temperature 
sorely  calculated  to  try  their  export  qualities.  It  was 
offered  me  to  substitute  new  samples  of  British  beers,  but  I 
pointed  out  the  impracticability  of  this  course,  more  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  exhibits  from  New  Zealand.  On 
the  matter  being  put  to  the  vote,  a  majority  were  in  favour 
of  according  the  permission  asked  for  by  the  Austrian  and 
German  brewers,  and  in  consequence  56  of  the  former  sent 
in  samples  amounting  to  more  than  200  in  number,  and  which, 
exceptmg  their  incapacity  to  withstand  a  high  degree  of 
temperature,  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  excellent  qudity. 

Austria. 

The  Austrian  beers  like  all  the  light  beers  of  Germany 
are  brewed  in  accordance  with  the  Bavarian  system,  and 
are  generally  a  very  superior  class  of  beverage.  They  are 
of  a  pale  amber  colour,  exceedingly  bright  and  sparkling, 
and  of  a  full  pleasant  flavour,  entirely  free  from  acidity, 
remarkably  light  drinking,  ore  invariably  in  fine  condition, 
owing  to  their  being  kept  constantly  iced  when  the  wea- 
ther is  in  the  least  degree  warm,  and  always  carry  a  rich 
creamv  head.  The  marked  difference  between  the  Austrian 
and  lighter  German  beers  and  those  of  England  arises 
principally  from  the  brewing,  still  the  after  treatment  and 
certain  exigencies  of  climate  contribute  materially  to  the 
contrast  Austrian  beer  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  English 
beer,  yet  from  the  quantity  of  unfermented  extract  which  it 
contains,  it  drinks  fuller  so  to  speak  in  proportion  to  its 
strength  and  is  infinitely  more  refreshing.  In  Vienna 
everybody  drinks  beer,  which  even  figures  regularly  at  the 
Imperial  dinner  table,  and  owing  to  its  exceeding  lightness 
quadruple  the  quantity  can  be  consumed  as  could  be  par- 
taken of  in  England  without  the  risk  of  getting  intoxicated. 

The  great  speciality  in  fact  of  the  Austrian  and  lighter 
German  beers  is  their  producing  neither  intoxication  nor 
drowsiness,  and  which  is  due  principally  to  the  small  quantity 
of  alcohol  they  contain.  Still  there  is  another  important 
reason  which  appears  never  to  have  been  taken  in  considera- 
tion, namely,  the  purity  of  the  alcohol  and  its  freedom  from 
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aldehyde  and  fusil  oil.  The  Bavarian  system  of  under  fer- 
mentation^  which  is  in  general  use  in  the  breweries  of  Austria, 
prevents  the  formation  of  aldehyde  and  ensures  the  entire 
elimination  of  the  gluten  of  the  malt,  which  is  the  great 
pxydising  a^ent,  besides  lessening  the  liability  to  pn^uce 
fusil  oiL  The  Vienna  beers  show  upon  analysis  from  7  to  9 
per  cent,  of  proof  spirit  combined  with  an  average  of  3,000 
grains  of  soluble  extract  per  imperial  gallon.  In  all  fer- 
mented saccharine  solutions  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol  is 
requisite  to  save  them  from  further  fermentation  and  ultimate 
acidity,  but  the  Vienna  beers  do  not  contain  sufficient  spirit 
to  protect  them  for  any  length  of  time  after  they  have  been 
removed  from  the  ice  cellars.  When  any  nitrogenous  matter 
is  present,  a  change  takes  place  more  readily,  and  although 
the  beer  is  free  from  gluten,  the  most  powerfiil  decomposing 
agent  it  has  to  contend  with,  it  still  contains  albumen,  which 
in  the  act  of  decomposition  has  the  property  of  converting 
alcohol  into  acetic  acid. 

In  brewing  the  light  German  beers,  not  only  much  fewer 
hops  but  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  less  malt  is  used  than  in 
the  average  of  English  beers,  still  the  former  are  not  propor- 
tionably  cheaper,  simply  because  what  they  lack  in  material 
has  to  be  made  up  by  superior  production  and  finish.  Ice, 
which  is  used  in  immense  quantities,  forms  a  considerable 
item  in  the  expenditure  of  Austrian  and  German  breweries 
generally.  One  large  establishment,  that  of  the  celebrated 
Dreher,  uses  as  much  as  40,000  tons  per  annum  in  the 
brewery  alone,  besides  the  large  extra  quantity  required  in 
the  various  cellars  and  stores  where  the  beer  is  kept,  and  for 

J  jacking  it  when  sent  by  railway  in  vans  especially  constructed 
or  the  purpose.  All  this  is  essential  to  maintain  the  sound- 
ness of  the  beer  and  ensure  that  brisk  condition  for  which 
it  is  so  celebrated,  and  although  it  adds  considerably  to  the 
cost,  the  expenditure  must  still  be  incurred,  or  the  beer  after 
transit  and  exposure  to  even  a  moderately  warm  temperature 
will  lose  its  fine  character  and  get  completely  out  of  condition. 
The  consumption  of  beer  of  this  perishable  nature  is 
chiefiy  confined  to  places  on  the  continent  where  ice  is 
plentiful,  and  where  it  is  not  the  custom,  as  in  England,  for 
families  to  have  beer  in  cask  at  their  own  homes,  for  a  beve- 
rage of  this  light  character  can  be  kept  on  draught  merely 
for  a  day  or  two  after  it  has  been  once  tapped.  In  no  city 
in  the  world  is  beer  to  be  found  of  such  general  excellence 
and  of  so  uniform  a  quality  as  at  Vienna,  where  it  is  almost 
invariably  obtained  in  high  perfection,  owing  partly  to  the 
more  celebrated  breweries  being  so  near  to  die  capital,  but 
chiefly  to  the  quick  consumption  at  the  numerous  beer  halls 
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aB(3  gardens^  whi^^h  eiuiures  fine  condition  as  well  mi  perfect 
^sedmees.  The  demtoid  mt  matiy  of  these  establi^tnetitB  is 
0€r  great  thai-notinnfg  is  tiboughf  of  drawing  as  mncli  as  1,500 
I^QDB  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  With  this  rapid 
^raught>  the  ipebuliar' and  often  oHectionable  fiavbur  im^ 
|>artSl  bj  the  pttoh  us^d  by  all  the  German  brewers  ta  lii^ 
ib&f  badcs  so 'aa  io  i:eep:  thein  air  tig^t>  is  perceptible  in 
4ii6  Yienna  becar  only  int. a  vei^y  slight  de^to,  otwing,  up 
.iloubtyto  itssf^tcelyhaTing^timetoiakeittip,  Thisflimw, 
llQwev'er;  is  freqiudndy  KX)mnianicated  to  the  beer  in  iHe  fcF- 
menting  tunSy  which  srer  lined  with:  pitch  ihiKt  partially 
rdsssolves'dnrihgthefermenltatibn  process.  -     ' 

i  rVienna  beer  wbnldnot  be  considered  sufficiendystiaialatiBg 
for  gMeral  conaSomption:  in  England,  b^ddes  which  it  lacks  the 
^roma  and  flavonr  of  the  hop.  '  The  ^Germans  -  generally  often 
.^aim  for  their  .beer  the  advantage  of  its  being  both  fbod  and 
drink,  which  doubtless  is  ^true  enoi^h  of  the  beers  of  ceortain 
localities,  where  it  is  the  practice  to  leave>  a  consideirable  pro^ 
portion  of  the  de^dxine  aiiid  sugar  of  the  wckft  unfermented. 
.This  dass  of  beer,  which  id  drui:^  principally^by  the  peasantry 
and  labouring  classes,  is  high-colonred,  dl8inihy,and  heavy  in 
•bulk.  Still  even  the  (Mrdinary  beers  are  regarded^in  a 
measure  as  so  muchfood,  and  possibly  the  bibaoious  GenuauiB 
fdo  derive  some  benefit  in  this  way  from  them.  An  anfdysis, 
-however,  of  several  samples  ^ows  that  the  totad  Aobtble 
jextract,  that  is^  the  dextrine  ahd  sugar,  comprised  in  an 
entire  gallon,.merelyJupp3i^^the  sameamount  of  nutriment  as 
.'is  contained  in  1 7  03.  of  bread  Ckmtinbntal  beer,  generally, 
x^ntains  a  larger  >  quantity  of  s<daUeJex1aiiot  than  English 
.beer;  although  in  some  kinds  of  the  latter "tiie  proportion 
-is:  considerable^. ^till  their  headiness.  is  a  bar  Ifo  sufficientt 
being  taken  to  impart  an  approciable  amount  of  nutriment* 

In  Austria,  as  in  all  the  pdncipal  beer  produeinff  countries 

.on  the  continent,  a  great  increase  in  liie  cotisumption  of  beer 

:has  manifested  itseu  of  late  years,' combined  ivith  a  marked 

.decrease  in  the  number  of  breweries,  owing  to  the  smaller 

breweries  being  forced  to  succumb  to  the  competition  x>t  the 

larger  establishments,  which  are  conducted  on  more  scitetific 

vas  well  as  sounder  economic  principles.     Between  the  years 

1860  and  1872,  the  number  of  breweries  decreased  i&om 

3,814  to  2,636,  or  more  than  20  pencent,  whereas  during 

f&t  same  period  the  quantity :  of  beer  produced  increased  as 

much  as  60  per  cent     In  .Upper  Austria,  where,  cider  is 

largely  drunk  by  the  country  people,  no  particular  increase  in 

the  production  of  beer  is  apparent,  and  indeed,  in  years  when 

apples  have  been  plentiful^  a  positive  falling  off  commonly 

declares  itself.  The  increased  consumption  of  beer  in  Austria 
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k  coAtempotraneous  in  a  meiisure  wiA  the  rapid  progreas^.pf 
one  vaet  breway  e^blishment  of  European  &mei  namelf  j 
that  of  Anton  Dreher^  at  Klein  Schwechat^  near  Yiemnt^ 
whioh  in;  the  fitrt  year i^  its  e^iistopoe  brewed  merely  3?3;|932 
gallotts.of.beer^  and  sow  b]:^^  8,79^>300gallon9^aa  incr/sase 
Cff  more  ihaiD  2G  fold.  A.  diplocaa  oi  honomr  was. given  to 
H^rr.Drdiei  for  .the  improv^wents  in  brewing  wUi^he  bad 
been.tbe  mean^  of  .effectiD^  a9  weU  as  to  another  laige^firmt 
A*  Mmti^Tasg^A'Sfinf  of  Vienna^  a  medal  for  progress  1:>eiQg 
awarded/  to  a-  eelebv^ted  brewery  of  Vienna,  beer^.knowB  ^b 
the  I4e9]iig  Brewery  Company ;  and  medals  for,  mcoiit  ta  the 
3rttnxi  i^dHuttledorf  Breweries  in  Lower  Anstoa/  EbtSG|ie]c 
Brothefs^atliinz^  and  ilenr  Kufinen  at  DobUng^  Hononrr 
able  mention ; was  further, 9¥ide  o£  three  other  es^iibitors,,.   ,! 

Most  of  the  Austdan  beers  have  a  mild  and  soft  flavour^  and 
it  ia;rarely  tlmt  atgr  of  them  are  so  bitt^  as  the  English  pale 
ales*  AtK  Q^^ception^  howerec^  must  be  made  with  regard  tp 
the)q0-oaUed  Pilsper  beer  brewed  at  Pilsen,  in  Bohemia^  on 
a  rtry  extensive  scale,  and  mudi  in  favour  with  the  Viennese 
wlM>.do  not  object  to  pay  a  slightly  higher  price  fop  it, 
3Sfaje  heer  is  exceedii^ly^pale  in  cdour  as  well  as  remarkabl|r 
ligii^  being  even  weaker  than  the  Vienna  beer,  and  contain^ 
fi;confladerable  amount  of  carbonic  acid.  Its  distinguishing 
gnalil^).  however,  is  its  strong,  indeed  almost  medicinid 
bitter  favour,  due  to  the  Saaz  hops»  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  in  the  locality.  The  Citizens' brewery  at  Pusen^ 
tvhich  produces  by  far  the  largest  quantity  of  this  beer,  and  i^ 
im  £iet  the  most  extenuve  brewing  establishment  in  Bohemia^ 
had.  a.  medal  for  progress  awarded  to  it  for  the  samples  it 
exhibited.  Another  brew^y  company  at  Pilsen  received  a 
m^dal  for  merit,  the  same  reward  being  given  to. five  other 
Bohemian  breweries,  in  addition  to  which  honourable  mention 
was  made  in  five  instances. 

Bc^emia  has  been  a  beer  prpdi^dng  State  ever  since  the 
fcmrteenth  century,  and  its  ales  have  long  enjoyed  a  more  than 
local  celelwity.  To-day  the  number  of  large  breweries,  it 
supports  are  very  great  Wine  b^bg  neither  plentiful  nor 
eheap^.aild  cider  not  being  made  to  any  extent,  beer  is  an 
article  of  general  consumption  among  the  Bohemians,  and 
the:  annual  quantity  produced  shows  an  increase  of  no  less 
than  76  per  cent  durii^  the  last  13  years. 

'  The  samples  of  Moravian  beer  were  generally  of  good 
quality,  and  the  few  exhibitors  of  them  succeeded  in  securing 
^ee  medak  for  merit,  one, of  which  was  given  to  Count  F. 
E.  Hanrach,of  Janowitz — ^in  the  Austrian  empire,  not  merely 
counts  but  princes  carry  on  business  as  brewers.  Honour- 
able mention  was  made  of  a  couple  of  other  samples  of  which 
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one  had  a  count  for  exhibitor,  and  some  excellent  Silesian 
beer  obtained  a  medal  for  progress  for  the  Citizens'  brewery 
at  Troppan. 

In  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia,  the  statistics  indicate  an 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  beer  of  late  years,  and  a  cor- 
responding decrease  in  the  amount  of  spirits  consumed  by 
the  labouring  and  rural  population.  Silesia  besides  consum- 
ing more  beer  itself,  has  increased  its  exports  to  Prussian 
Silesia,  as  well  as  to  the  neighbouring  province  of  Galicia, 
which  now  brews  a  moderate  quantity  of  beer  of  its  own  ; 
much  of  it  of  inferior  quality,  although  several  of  the  samples 
forwarded  to  Vienna  were  of  quite  the  opposite  character, 
and  secured  medals  for  progress  and  merit  as  well  as  honour- 
able mention.  One  exhibitor  even  ventured  on  sending 
specimens  of  porter,  but  failed  in  obtaining  any  reward. 

The  Styrian  beer  from  Gratz  was  excee&ngly  good,  and  a 
medal  for  progress  was  given  to  its  exhibitor,  Herr  Schreinen 
Spite  of  the  abundance  of  good  and  cheap  wine  which 
Styria  produces,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  beer  in  this  province  has  shown  itself  of  late  years,  chiefly 
due  it  is  thought  to  the  great  development  which  the  iron 
trade  has  undergone  during  that  period.  Styrian  beer  is 
moreover  largely  exported  from  Gratz  alike  to  Hungary, 
CamoHa,  Istria,  and  Trieste,  and  thence  to  the  East.  Carinthia, 
which  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  beer,  obtained  a 
medal  for  merit  for  its  one  good  sample ;  Camolia,  which 
produces  very  little,  obtained  no  reward,  while  the  Tyrol  had 
honourable  mention  made  of  some  bottled  beer  from  Roveredo. 

The  abimdance  of  wine  In  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
exercises  a  considerable  influence  on  the  production  of  beer 
in  the  Magyar  kingdom.  The  principal  large  breweries 
are  established  at  Pest,  where  half  of  the  total  amount 
of  beer  brewed  is  produced.  None  of  them,  however,  sent 
samples  to  Vienna  ;  indeed  the  only  exhibitor  from  Hungary 
was  Herr  Vincenz  Meese,  of  Kasmark  whose  samples  were 
found  deserving  of  a  medal  for  merit.  There  were  no  exhi- 
bitors of  beer  from  either  Croatia,  Slavonia  or  the  Servian 
Banat,  where  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  moderate  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  beer  brewed. 

Beer  is  taxed  throughout  the  Austrian  empire  at  the  rate 
of  1  florin  or  1*.  lid.  per  eimer,  equal  to  nearly  2d.  per  gal- 
lon, when  it  contains  10  per  cent,  of  hops,  and  half  as  miuch 
again  when  it  contains  15  per  cent.  In  Lower  Austria  an 
additional  tax  is  levied  on  beer  entering  enclosed  towns. 
In  1872  the  production  of  beer  in  the  various  provinces  of 
ihe  Austrian  empire  had  risen  to  268,796,775  gallons,  equal 
to  7-6  gallons  per  head  of  the  population.     The  quantity  of 
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beer  imported  into  Austria  during  the  same  year  is  given 
in  the  official  returns  by  weight,  and  amounted  to  9,359 
zoll-centners,  whereas  the  quantity  exported,  which  had  in- 
creased twelve  fold  during  the  last  dozen  years,  was  440,766 
zoll-centners,  or  almost  as  many  hundredweight. 

Germany, 

Bavaria  takes  the  lead  among  the  beer  producing  states  of 
Germany,  both  with  respect  to  the  quantity  and  tne  quality 
of  the  beer  brewed  there,  and  several  of  its  exhibitors  natu- 
rally obtained  rewards  for  export,  salvator,  salon,  and  bock 
beer,  all  of  it  being  in  bottle,  and  several  samples  of  it  having 
been  heated  in  accordance  with  the  process  introduced  by 
M.  Pasteur  some  few  years  since  with  regard  to  wine.  This 
heating  of  beer  up  to  130  or  140  degrees  Fahrenheit,  in  order 
to  make  it  keep,  and  more  particularly  to  enable  it  to  travel, 
appears  to  be  a  very  common  practice  in  Germany,  as  well 
as  in  Denmark  and  Norway.     The   Bavarian  samples  were 

fenerally  of  a  brilliant  colour,  and  of  a  pleasant  refreshing 
avour — the  Bavarian  hops,  and  especially  tho:*e  from  Spalt, 
being  among  the  very  best  grown  on  the  Continent — and 
among  the  exhibitors  who  received  rewards  were  Herren 
G.  Pschorr  of  Munich,  and  H.  Weltz  of  Spiers,  with 
Dr.  Narr  of  Zirndorf,  near  Nuremberg,  the  first  of  whom 
received  a  medal  for  progress,  and  the  others  medals  for 
merits  Munich,  Nuremberg,  and  Augsburg  are  the  great 
brewing  centres  in  Bavaria,  and  in  1872  nearly  290,000 
quarters  of  malt  were  used  in  the  breweries  of  these  three 
cities,  which  produce  between  them  about  one-fifth  of  all  the 
beer  brewed  in  Bavaria.  Two  considerable  establishments 
for  brewing  braun  and  weiss  bier  are  carried  on  by  the 
State,  but  the  largest  brewery  is  that  of  Herr  Gabriel  Sedl- 
mayz  at  Muivch,  which  consumed  52,648  quarters  of  malt 
in  1872.  The  system  of  brewing  long  since  originated  in 
Bavaria,  has  now  extended  over  the  entire  continent,  where 
with  the  exception  of  strong  ales  and  porter,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  beer  consumed  is  brewed  by  the  Bavarian 
method  of  imder  fermentation,  respecting  which  a  brief 
explanation  may  here,  be  given. 

In  brewing  beer,  during  the  process  of  fermentation,  two 
distinct  classes  of  chemical  action  takes  place,  the  first  one 
of  simple  combination  between  the  nitrogenous  matter  and 
oxygen,  for  which  the  former  has  a  strong  aflSnity,  and  the 
second  the  re-arrangement  of  the  elements  of  its  saccharine* 
The  former  is  brought  al^ut  solely  by  the  juxtaposition  of. 
the  nitrogenous  bodies  and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
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while  the  latter  is  induced  by  a  species  of  catalytic  action  of 
the  other.  In  the  fermentation  of  the  wort,  the  first  step  is 
th«  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  soluble  gluten,  which  becomes 
insoluble,  and  is  eliminated  in  the  form  of  yeast.  During 
this  action  the  elements  of  the  saccharine  present  are  trans- 
posed, and  form  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  and  should  the 
action  be  prolonged,  the  alcohol  by  absorbing  oxygen  will 
become  converted  into  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid.  The  same 
result  would  ensue  if  the  fermentation  should  be  carried  on 
at  too  high  a  temperature,  since  heat  materially  increases  the 
affinity  of  alcohol  for  oxygen. 

Malt  contains  considerably  more  nitrogenous  matter  thaa 
is  necessary  for  the  transformation  of  sugar  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid,  and  different  waters  and  temperatures 
applied  in  extracting  the  wort  exercree  varying  influences 
upon  its  solution,  stiU  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
too  much  is  extracted  with  the  dextrine  and  sugar  of  the 
wort.  These  nitrogenous  substances  ^consist  of  gluten  and 
albumen,  and  although  the  latt^  may  be  almost  entirely 
removed  by  using  a  <2onsiderable  quantity  of  hops,  as  in 
brewing  bitter  ale,  the  gluten  can  never  be  entirely  got  rid 
of  by  the  English  method,  and  its  superabundant  presence  in 
the  fermenting  liquor  under  certain  conditions  promotes  the 
formation  of  aldenyde^  while  the  excess  of  gluten  attracts 
oxygen,  and  ultimately  produces  vinegar. 

In  the  Bavarian  method  of  brewing  by  what  is  termed 
the  system  of  under  fermentation,  the  yeast  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tun,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  liberated  so 
slowly  that  it  mixes  with  the  air  by  diflfusion  on  arriving  at 
the  surface,  thereby  leaving  the  fermenting  liquid  in  perfect 
contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  affording 
every  facility  for  the  complete  oxydation  and  removal  of  the 

fluten.  At  the  same  tinie  the  low  temperature  (about  44® 
ahrenheit),  at  which  the  fermentation  is  carried  on — and 
which,  contrary  to  the  English  practice,  is  invariably  accom- 
plished underground,  and  generally  with  the  tuns  banked 
round  with  ice — prevents  the  oxydation  of  the  alcohol  pro- 
duced, and  so  far  weakens  the  catalytic  action  upon  the 
saccharine,  that  a  much  smaller  amount  of  it  is  converted 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  in  proportion  to  the  gluten 
oxydized.  Moreover,  this  low  temperature  is  a  guarantee 
that  neither  the  acetic  nor  the  lactic  acid  ferment  can 
thrive.  In  the  English  system  the  high  temperature  in- 
duci5S  the  glutea  to  absorb  oxygen  with  so  much  energy 
ihat  its  catalytic  action  becomes  greatly  enhanced,  causing 
'the  sugar  to  be  transformed  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid  with  ffuch^  rapidity  that  the  fermentation  has  to  be 
•  .,y,,.ed  by  Google 
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checked  before  the  gluten  is  sufficiently  eliminaited^  thuB 
creating  a  tendency  to  after  fermentation^  while  the  in- 
creased affinity  of  the  alcohpl  for  oi^gen  ^cilitatea  the  for- 
mation of  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid.     The  carbopio  acid^ 
moreoyer^  being  generated  in  great  abundance^  adheres  to 
the  particles  of  oxidized  gluten,  and  floats  them  to  the  sur- 
face^ forming  a  thick  scum^  in  other  words,  so  much  yeast, 
.which  preyents  the  admission  of  sufficient  oxygen,  to  com- 
bine with  the  soluble  gluten,  leaving  the  latter  to.  obUun 
what  oxygen  it  can  at  the  expense  of  the  saccharine,., thereby 
indi^cing  seqondary  decomposition,  and  a  series  of  .obkc^tion- 
.  able  by-jproductfl,  as  fusil  oil,  &c.     Such  are  the  drawbacks  qf 
the  Ki^fish  afi  compared  with  the  Bayarian.systen^  of  brewing. 
The  speciality  of  Bayarian  and  Gw^an  beejirs  brewed 
upon  the  same  system  is  their  bright  and  sparklii^g  phpacter, 
combined  with  a  brisk  flayouri  and  a  full  ..n*ot%  ^*^h^,    '^his 
.fine  cQiikditioB  is  due  to  the  method  of  fermentation ,'alf^dy 
;ezplwied,  ^d  to  keeping  the,  beer  in  air-tight  casks  at  an 
'exceedingly  low   temperature, .  by  the  aid  of  ice,,  therebjr 
^retaining  the  carbonic  acid  g^  in  a  compreifsed  'stdte  unt^I 
the  l^eer  is  drawn  from  the  ci^     The  gas.^upopi  being 
.liberated  uitQ  a  warm  atmosphere  expands  wa  prpduces 
.^Mvtial  effervescence,  which  gives  to  the  beei:  its  sjparkling 
^aracter  and  cream-like  h^.     This  condition,,  however, 
"can  only  .be  insured  when  the  cask  is  quickly,  jempjtied^  for 
otherwise  the  beer  becomes  flat  and  undnnkatle.     Still  the 
jb^][^t  of  using  small  casks  and  storing  them  in  iccs.eyen  in 
the  ceDars  of^he  retailers,  enables  the  .  system,  to,  be  gene- 
rally carried  out.     In  England  beer  is  not  so  mpfor^my  in 
fine,  condition,  although  it  is  frequently  equally  bright  as 
:  the  German  beer,  without,  however,  possessing  its  ppfucxling 
character  and  creamy  head..  The  mere ; keeping  i^  in  ice 
would  not  impart  to  it  these  desirable  conditiona,  but  would 
rs^ther  serve  to  render  it  undrinkable.     The  Bavairian,  system 
of  brewing  and  after  treatment  of  the  beer  could  oi^ly  be 
adopted  by  English  brewers  by  reconstructing  their  premises 
and  plant,  combined  with  the  addition  of  vast  cellars,  which 
would  alwaya  be  difficult  and  oftjsn  impracticable  to  secure. 
The  ice  moreover,  if  it  oould  be  procured  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties, would  entail  eoormous  cost.     Apart  too  from  all  this, 
beer  of  auch  a  nature  as  would  oecessitate  an  entire.  c«3k 
"'teiiig  emptied  within  a  day  o^'  twocouldnever  be.im  object  of 
:'  general  coiii^uroption,  especially  in  families  where  a  cask  aerves 
&v  at  least  a  week,  and  frequently  for  more  than  a.mo^h,, 
^  '    In  Bavaria  a  tax   is  levied  upon   nwlt  at  jthe^ratey  ,of 
'  24  florins  per  hectolitre,  or  about  3«.  lli  per  Jif  bushaU. 
lie  quantify  of  beer  brewed  there  during  the  j'for  1871 
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amounted  to  202,643,856  gallons,  which  gave  nearly  48^ 
gallons  per  head  of  the  population.  The  exports  of  beer 
from  Bavaria  average  5,714,286  gaLons  annually. 

Wiirtemberg  is  the  German  state  which  is  entitled  to  rank 
next  to  Bavaria,  with  reference  to  its  production  of  beer  in 
proportion  to  population,  although  this  is  fully  25  per  cent, 
below  the  Bavarian  standard.  The  Wiirtemberg  brewers, 
however,  made  but  a  poor  show  at  Vienna  and  not  even 
their  Kwser  beer  secured  them  any  reward.  During  the  20 
years  preceding  1872  the  amount  of  beer  annually  consumed 
m  Wiirtemberg  increased  as  much  as  203  per  cent.,  and  this 
too  in  spite  of  the  considerable  quantities  of  wine  and  cider 
which  it  produces.  In  1872  there  were  61,650,967  gallons 
of  beer  brewed  which  allowed  nearly  34  gallons  per  head  of 
the  population.  The  malt  tax  in  Wiirtemberg  is  24  kreutzers 
per  simri,  that  is  8^  per  25^  lbs. 

Prussia  which  brewsplenty  of  good  beer  obtained  a  fair 
number  of  rewards  at  Vienna,  although  the  great  Berlin  and 
other  principal  breweries  forwarded  no  samples.  Three 
exhibitors  from  Dortmund  and  Prussian  Saxony  and  Silesia 
secured  medals  for  merit,  the  one  from  the  last-named 
province  for  beer  in  barrel,  while  Herr  Hinselmann  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  obtained  a  similar  medal  for  export  beer 
which  had  made  the  voyage  to  Jamaica  and  home  again. 
The  Bhenish  brewery  at  Mayence  was  likewise  awarded  a 
medal  for  progress,  and  honourable  mention  was  made  of 
exhibitors  from  Hamburg  and  Brandenburg,  which  more- 
over was  the  sole  recognition  the  Berliner  Weissbier  Brauerei 
obtained  for  its  famous  white  beer- 
Weiss  bier,  brewed  from  wheat  malt,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  which  used  to  be  consumed  in  Germany,  and 
more  especially  Prussia,  some  20  years  ago,  has  lately  come 
largely  into  favour,  half  as  much  again  being  brewed  now  as 
was  produced  three  years  previously.  Berlin  is  the  city  of 
all  others  where  the  kiihle  blonde^  ^*  cool  fair  maiden "  as 
weiss  bier  is  poetically  termed  by  its  admirers,  is  obtained  in 
the  greatest  perfection,  and  where  "bier  stuben,"  offering  no 
other  beverage  but  this  to  their  customers,  abound.  Weiss 
bier  is  invariably  kept  in  stout  stone  bottles,  doubtless  because 
the  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  it  contains  would  burst 
them  If  they  were  of  glass.  The  little  tables  crowding  these 
stuben  are  usually  all  occupied,  most  of  the  guests  being  past 
middle  age,  if  three  score  and  ten  be  taken  as  the  standard 
of  human  existence,  their  rosy  gills  and  capacious  waistbands 
attesting  a  familiarity  with,  at  any  rate,  some  of  the  good 
things  of  life.  In  front  of  every  one  stands  a  gigantic 
tumbler  which  might  be  fitted  with  ease  on  the  largest  head. 
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and  which  contains  a  liquid  pale  and  clear  as  Khine  wine 
Burmonnted  bj  a  huge  crown  of  froth  not  unlike  a  prize  cauli- 
flower. This  id  the  famous  "  weiss,"  the  mere  mention  of 
which  suffices  to  send  a  Berliner  into  raptures. 

A  quart  bottle  of  the  beer  scarcely  fills  more  than  a  third 
of  the  huge  glass,  its  voluminous  head  of  froth  not  only 
occupying  all  the  remaining  space,  but  foaming  over  at  the 
sides,  hence    the  necessitv  for  such  capacious  receptacles 
which  a  novice  is  only  able  to  raise  to  his  lips  by  the  aid 
of  both  hands.      Not  so,  however,  the  experienced  toper, 
who  by  long  practice  has  acquired   the  knack  of  balanc- 
ing as  it   were  the  bottom  of  the  glass  on  his  outspread 
little  finger  while  he  clutches  the  side  with  the  remaining 
fingers  and  thumb  of  the  same  hajid,  and  thus  conveys  the 
huge   tumbler  tx)  his  lips.     With  the  habitual  weiss  bier 
drmker  a  preliminary  nip  of  kiimmel  (aniseed)  is  ek  rigueur, 
and  after  he  has  partaken  of  this,  he  will  lap  up  his  four 
quarts  of  kiihle  blonde  as  readily  as  his  native  sand  sucks  in 
a  summer  shower,  exciting  his  thirst  perhaps  once  or  twice 
during  the  operation  by  some  salted  delicacy  such  as  a  lam- 
prey.    Wiess  bier  is  drunk  by  preference  when  it  is  of  a 
certain  age,  and  in  perfection  it  should  be  largely  impreg- 
nated with  carbonic  acid,  and  have  acquired  a  pecuUar  snarp, 
dry,  and  by  no  means  disagreeable  flavour.     To  the  ordinary 
unstrung  Berliner  a  moderate  quantity  cf  the  "  weiss  "  is  as 
soda  and  brandy  to  a  blas^  Englishman.     After  an  even- 
ing of  excess,  the  following  morning  his  steps  invariably 
tend  to  the  weiss  bier  stube  there  to  quench  his  feverish 
thirst  with  a  draught  of  kiihle  blonde,  and  stimulate  his 
palled  appetite  with  "  knoblauch-wurst,"  a  delicacy  of  the 
favourite  sausage  type  fried  with  garlic. 

Besides  its  weiss  bier  Berlin  is  celebrated  for  its  Bayerisch 
bier,  brewed  according  to  the  Bavarian  method,  as  well  as 
its  bitter,  braun,  josty,  and  weizen  biere.  The  bitter  beer 
is  very  thin,  whereas  the  brown  beer  is  thick  and  of\en  sweet 
The  josty  beer,  which  takes  its  name  from  its  brewer,  has  a 
flavour  of  herbs,  and  the  weizen  beer,  brewed  from  wheat 
malt,  dispenses  altogether  with  hops. 

As  in  Austria  anil  elsewhere  the  lar^r  breweries  in  Prussia 
are  swallowing  up  the  smaller  ones  which  have  not  sufficient 
capital  to  ipake  all  the  modem  improvements  by  means  of 
which  they  might  compete  on  more  equal  terms  with  better 
regulated  establishments.  During  a  period  of  about  30 
years  as  many  as  8,601  or  upwards  of  half  of  the  breweries 
in  Prussia  bad  to  give  up  business,  although  the  consump- 
tion of  beer  was  steadily  increasing.  The  great  Prussian 
breweries,  such  as  the  Tivoli  at  Berlin,  wmch  consumes 
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3,716  tons  of  malt  yearly,  yieldiug  3,330,844  gallons  of  beer, 
are  arranged  on  a  vast  scale,  fitted  moreover  with  the  best 
apparatus  embracing  the  latest  technical  improvements  com-- 
bined  with  large  and  suitable  cellars  for  storing  the  beer. 
Immediately  adjacent  are  beer  halls  and  gardens,  capable 
of  accommodating  upwards  of  2,000  persons  under  cover  and 
more  than  three  times  that  number  in  the  open  air,  and- 
where  during  the  fine  weather  monster  musical  entertain-^  '- 
ments  are  given  which  attract  crowds  of  Berlincrs  to  drink 
deeply  of  the  excellent  beer  at  the  fountain  head.     Besides*' 
these  Berlin  breweries  there  are  others  on  a  large  scale  at 
Magdeburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,   Dortmund,   Breslau^   Coi-i 
logne,  &c.  i' 

With  the  inct^^ased  consumption  of  beer  in  Prussia  giri>i^» 
stitiites  for  mali  have  been  largely  introduced,  and  it  was^i 
ascjertained  tlidt  during  the.  year  1869  upwards  of  3,800  ^m^^ 
of  siigai'  atid  syrup,  chiefly  potato  starch,  410  tons  of  rice,f* 
aAd  24i  tODis  of  st^MTch,  were  used  for  brewing  purp6d€iti;P 
Altogether  these  substances  were  equivalent  to  ll,Sl^'t(m8'' 
of  mSti^the  duty  upon  which  would  have  amounted  to  nearly?' 
24^000/.  In  cousequence,  since  the  Ist  of  January  1873  ' 
siigjir  of  all  kinds  and  solutions^  of  sugar  when  used  for 
brewing  are  talced  at  this  rate  of  about  5$.  per  cwt.,  syrups'^ 
being  taxed  at  4«.,  starch  or  potato  flour  anddextritie  or  gum 
at  3^..  and  rice  at  2«.  per  cwt  This  tax  applies  to  the  diitire  ^ 
German  Empire,  with  the  exception  of  tne  kingdottis '  of " 
Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Alsace  • 
and  Lorraine,  and  one  or  two  insignificant  privileged  districtd. 

The  malt  tax  levied  in  Prussia  is  at  the  rate  of  20  silber 
groschen  per  zoU-centlier,  equai  to  2s,  per  cwt.     IKirlng  the 
year   1872   there   were    4,851,249  zoU-centners,  eqtial  to ' 
238,644  tons  of  malt  brewed,  the  tax  upon  whifch  amotmt^d 
to  471^649/.,  bdng  an  increase  during  the  space  of  three  | 
years  of  55^  per  cent.     In  1872  the  quantity  df  beer  pro-  ' 
duced  in  Prussia  amounted  to  213,969,363  galloBS,  which  ■ 
g4ve,  however,  only  8|-  gallons  per  head  of  the  poptilatiaa.  • 
The  export  of  beer  from  Prussia  is  exeeediogly  unimportant. 

The  principal  breweries  of  Saxony  are  to  be  found  at 
Dresden  and  the  iitimedtate  neighbourhood,  and  one  c(t  ihe 
chief  of  these,  situated  at  Feldsfchlo^sen,  had  honooraUe  men>»'^ 
tion  made  of  the  samples  of  its  beers.     Dresden  sends  btier'" 
to  all  parts  of  Germany  and  ships  a  considerabte  quiittity  v 
atroad  from  German  ports;  but  Saxony  at  the  same  time'' 
inlports  beer  largely  fit)m  Austria.     In  1872  it  prodtfced 
3i/)2 1,054  gallons  of  beer,  equal  to  13^  gallons^  per  head. 

Amoiig  the  various  duchies  and  provinces  of  North  Ger- 
many exhibiting  beer  at  Vienna  was  Hesse,  one  exhibitor 
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from  which  secured  a  medal  for  progress  for  some  excellent 
samples  of  lager  beer,  the  brewery  academy  at  Worms 
having  simply  honourable  mention  made  of  its  specimens. 
IxL  most  of  these  territories  the  same  decrease  in  the  number 
of  breweries  and  increase  in  the  quantity  of  beer  brewed, 
already  more  than  once  remarked  upon,  is  apparent.  The 
ainnual  consumption  per  head  varies  consideraoly,  being  as 
Uttle  as  3^  and  5  gallons  in  Oldenburg  and  Mecklenburg, 
and  as  niuch  as  24|-  and  42;^  gallons  in  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha 
and  Beus. 

ISfeither  Baden  nor  Alsace  and  Lorraine  sent  samples  of 
tteir  beers  to  Vienna,  In  the  Grand  Duchy,  where  the 
e?:cise  levied  upon  beer  is  at  the  rate  of  I-xV^.  per  gallon, 
betweea  1862  and  1871  the  annual  production  of  beer  in- 
creased 106  per  cent.,  amounting  in  the  last-named  year  to 
9^220,802  gallons,  eq\iivalent  to  12^  gallons  per  head  of  the 
population.  In  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  principal  breweries 
of  which  are  at  Strasburg,  an  excise  duty  is  levied  on  strong 
beer  of  nooxlj  28.,  and  on  small  beer  of  6d.  per  hectolitre  of 
22  gallons.  The  quantity  of  beer  ))re wed  annually  amounts  to 
17,966,211  gallons,  which  allows  nearly  11 J  gallons  per  head. 

Gbbat  Bkitain. 

The  samples  of  British  beers  at  Vienna  were  but  few 
in  comparison,  with  those  contributed  by  Austria  and 
Germany,  and  as  already  explained,  they  were  placed  at  a 
vfery  great  disadvantage,  owii^  to  the  long  distances  they 
had  travelled  at  a  trying  time  ofthe  year,  and  then:  subsequent 
exposure  for  a  couple  of  months  to  the  high  temperature  of 
the  Weftem  Agricultural  Hall.  Half  of  them  had  been 
unable  to  resbt  this  trying  ordeal,  including  naturally 
enough  the  samples  in  barrel  of  the  three  New  Zealand 
exhibitors.  Messrs.  Neville,  "Read,  and  Co.'s  Windsor  ale 
and  stout  were  found  deserving  of  honourable  mention, 
and  Messrs.  W.  Younger  and  Co.  of  Edinburgh  had  a  medal 
for  merit  given  them  for  their  excellent  bottled  ales.  The 
samples  of  the  Anglo-Bavarian  Brewery  Company  were 
however  in  all  respects  the  best,  their  ales  in  barrel  being 
the  only  beers  in  wood  which  proved  really  sound  and  in 
good  condition.  They  were  equally  bright  and  sparkling 
as  the  Vienna  and  Bavarian,  beers,  but  not  having  been 
kept  in  ice,  and  possessing  less  of  that  gummy  character 
imparted  by  the  malt,  they  did  not  froth  to  the  same 
extent,  still  they  were  sufficiently  brisk  and  refreshing 
to  the  palate.  These  beers  combined  the  special  properties 
of  our  high  class  English  ales  with  those  of  the  lighter  , 
beers  brewed  upon  the  Bavarian  system,  and  will  supply  the  ; 
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want  which  has  long  been  felt  of  a  brisk  exhilarating  bever- 
age free  from  the  stupifying  results  common  to  English 
beers,  yet  containing  sufficient  alcohol  to  protect  it  against 
acidity.  To  a  certain  fullness,  devoid  of  anything  like 
clamminess,  they  unite  a  pleasant  flavour  of  the  hop 
without  being  too  bitter,  as  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of 
our  light  drinking  beers.  The  samples  comprised  pale  and 
export  ales,  and  a  lighter  kind  termed  amber  ale ;  and  with 
reference  to  the  latter,  it  was  explained  that  the  original 
specific  gravity  of  the  wort  before  fermentation  was  merely 
1,050,  or  about  the  same  as  the  Vienna  lager  beer,  whicn 
will  only  keep  so  long  as  it  is  preserved  in  ice.  The  same 
beers  were  also  exhibited  in  transparent  beer  bottles,  to 
show  their  remarkable  brilliancy  of  colour  and  the  entire 
absence  of  sediment.  The  jury  were  naturally  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  whole  of  these  samples  had  remained 
in  such  perfect  condition,  exposed  as  they  had  been  to  a 
high  temperature  without  the  protection  of  ice ;  and  they 
unanimously  awarded  a  medal  for  progress  to  their  exhibitors, 
the  Anglo-Bavarian  Brewery  Company  of  Shepton  Mallet. 

I  have  ascertained  by  subsequent  inquiry  that  the  superior 
properties  of  these  ales  is  the  result  of  a  modification  of  the 
Bavarian  and  English  systems  of  brewing  with  malt  and  hops, 
-in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  a  material  known  commercially 
as  "saccharum"  a  highly  refined  and  perfectly  converted 
sugar,  entirely  free  from  nitrogenous  matter.  After  being 
converted  from  cane  into  grape  sugar,  it  is  in  the  most 
favourable  conditfon  for  readily  entering  upon  the  vinous 
fermentation,  and  supplies  a  pure  saccharine  basis  to  the 
wort,  fermenting  sinmltaneously  with  its  sugar  in  a  regular 
and  healthy  way  throughout,  and  at  a  lower  and  conse- 
quently safer  temperature.  It  moreover  imparts  the  requi- 
site balance  of  sugar  to  support  the  after  fermentation  while 
the  beer  is  maturing,  whereby  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  are 
generated,  and  a  perfect  depuration  and  elimination  of  the 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  wort  are  effected,  while  the 
production  of  acetic  acid  is  to  a  great  extent  prevented. 
Finally,  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  gluten  in  a  given 
bulk  of  the  liquid  oxygen  is  absorbed  more  slowly,  and  the 
catalytic  force  considerably  lowered,  thus  preventing  the 
formation  of  aldehyde  and  fusil  oils. 

The  "  saccharum  "  above  referred  to,  and  which  forms  the 
subject  of  several  patents  secured  and  worked  by  Messrs.  Hill 
and  Co.  of  Southampton,  is  now  extensively  employed,  and 
indeed  represents  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  of  the  sugar 
used  for  brewing  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  ordinary  glu- 
cose employed  by  brewers  is  made  from  farinaceous  substances 
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and  IB  adopted  ad  an  inferior  substitute  for  malt  when  the 

Srice  of  barley  is  unusually  high.  Cane  suear,  raw  or  re- 
ned,  is  only  suitable  to  be  used  in  brewing  wnen  the  beer  is 
intended  for  immediate  consumption,  and  is  employed  solely 
on  account  of  its  Cheapness.  Before  it  enters  upon  the 
yinous  fermentation  it  must  become  grape  sugar,  and  this 
ccmversion  is  dependent  upon  the  yeast  added  and  the  gluten 
of  the  wort  which  is  further  required  to  convert  the  sugar  of 
the  malt  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  former 
action  is  greatly  opposed  to  the  latter,  and  the  result  is  an 
unhealthy  fermentation  ending  firequentiy  in  putrefaction, 
besides  which  the  cane  sugar  is  never  perfectly  transformed, 
neither  does  the  beer  clanfy,  but  retains  the  jreasty  matter 
in  solution,  thereby  imparting  a  bad  flavour  and  causing  it 
eventually  to  turn  acid  To  aid  its  brightening  recourse 
^is  had  to  finings  in  large  quantities  which  of  course  accele- 
rates the  decomposition  and  souring.  Moreover  the  amount 
of  yeast  it  is  necessary  to  use  combined  with  the  high  tempera- 
ture induces  a  violent  fermentation,  and  consequentiy  fitoili- 
tates  the  formation  of  aldehyde  and  fusil  oils.  Under  the 
best  conditions  by  the  employment  of  ordinary  sugar  a  most 
inferior  beer  to  that  made  from  malt  alone  is  produced. 

The  popular  notion  that  the  intoxicating  influence  of 
English  beer  is  due  exclusively  to  its  alcoholic  stren^h  is  an 
erroneous  one,  for  there  are  many  beers  containmg  only 
a  very  small  quantity  of  alcohol  that  are  highly  stupefying. 
Ordinary  English  beer  contains  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of 
proof  spirit,  which  is  not  suflicientiy  in  excels  of  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  German  beer  to  account  for  the  difference  in  the 
effects  produced.  If  diluted  with  water  and  reduced  by  this 
means  to  the  Bavarian  standard  it  would  not  lose  its  intoxi- 
cating properties  in  an  equal  proportion.  Some  of  its  headi- 
ness  18  undoubtedly  due  to  the  presence  of  aldehyde,  which 
is  never  taken  into  separate  account  when  analysing  beer  as 
it  distils  over  and  is  included  with  the  spirit.  It  has  the 
same  stupefying  properties  as  the  ethereal  oils,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  presence  of  these  secondary 
products  largely  contributes  to  render  English  beer  so  objec- 
tionable. The  instances  of  adulterating  beer  with  coculus 
indicus,  tobacco,  and  like  stupefying  and  injurious  in^e- 
dients  are  very  rare,  although,  according  to  the  Inkind 
Bevenue  Reports,  such  a  poisonous  substance  as  copperas  is 
occasionally,  and  comparatively  harmless  matters  like  uquorice, 
caramel,  and  grains  of  paradise  are  frequentiy  used,  besides 
which  beer  is  no  doubt  largely  tampered  with  in  various  ways 
by  unprincipled  retailers. 
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In .  Qx^t  Britam  a  sinular  decrease  of  small  breweries 
suo4  absorption  a£  the  jtrad^  by  Jlie  larger  establishments, 
aqcQippa^aed  bj  a  ffreat  increase  in  t^Q  qiiantity  of  beer  pro« 
diiced^  tod  to  which  attention,  ];ias  been  alreadj,  several  .times 
caUeclJifts  beeaa  going  on  for .  m^y  ^  years  past  Bper  is 
ta;i;0d;in  the  -United  Ei^igdom  first  by  a  duty  on  nu4t  of, 
1^  l^,  Sd^  per  ^quarter ;  also  by  a  dufy  on  s^gar  used  in 
hre^Pft  md  which  in- 1872  was  ^t  the,  ;rate  of  7^.  6cL,  per 
oir&>,  in^oreased  in  1873  to  9««  6d,,  and  subsequently  to. 
lU.  64;  ^s  well  as  by  a  trifling  licjdnQe;  duty  ranging  &om 
12*;6i6to2(,a^cQrdin^  to.  the  number  of  barrels  brjswi^i 
Md  wJWte^hfts  to  be  paid,  by  every  brewer,  of  beer  for  ^^fid% 
with. a  supi^^Pieiltary  tK  of  16*.  fcwij  eye^r  50  l^^ureb  of^beea: i 
bftew€4  abpv^  lOO  Siud  ftot  e4ceedipgl,p00, 14*.  per  50  b^cels  j 
afcoye  i^OOO  fwd,  t¥>t  exceeding  SOjOOO,  and  12*.  6rf-  per 
50 1)aweis  jfor  apy  aumber  beyond  50,000,  The  nuj^bep  of 
barrels  brewed  is  ^timat^d  by  the  quantity  ojf  nu^t  or  sugar 
UB^d^  it.beitaig  T^^H^oned  that  two  busheU  of  malt  or  52^  lbs. 
of  dugar  i^e,  requisite  to  produce  each,  bcurrel  of  bee^. 

Between  the  y^ars  1861  and  1871  there  :was  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  :beer  annually  produced  in  Great  B:ritaiin 
and  Irdwd  of  10,211,036  barrels  equal jx)  CTiper  cent, 
althou^  the.  consumption  of  malt  shows  an  increase  of  merely 
4^  pen  cent«.   iDuring  the  last  tcA  years  Jiowever  the  annual 
d^umptiipQi  of  ^sugar  in  bre^weries  had  risen  considerably, . 
that.i^  from  3,872  to  13,326  tons,     h^  1870  the  malt  tax 
was  levied  on  6,646,936 j;^  quarters,  i];i  addition  to  which 
th^e  w^e  .688,862  quarters   used  ^i .  distillation  and   in 
private  brewizig  and  which  paid  np  tax,  besides  2?8|^46^ 
quarters  expoi;ted,  either  in  the  form  of  malt  or  beer,  and  on 
which  .  dn^hack    was  allowed,  giving^  a  grand   total   of 
7,096,951}  quairterp  of  malt  p^uced. .  In  1873  this  Wl  risen 
to  QQ  less,l£an  8,181,365  quarfeirs.     The  to^  quantity  of 
beer.Qxport^d  ftcdaoi  Gteat  Britain  aii^Jrelaud  during  the  year 
1871,  amounted  to  48^,120  barrek  valued  at  1,853,733/.; 
of  thk,  more  than  31  pei?  cent*  went  to  India  and  16|  per 
cc^t.  to  Anstr^Uia,v    The. exports  for  1873  wUl  ^o  doubt 
exhibit  a  very,  considerable  inerease. 

Of  the  £1,181,365  quarters  of  malt.|)roduc€|d  last  year, 
782,104  weiB  free  of  duty  for  purposes  of  distillation,  &c.,  and 
240,728  werse  either  exported  on  drawback^  or  used  or  beer  so 
export^,  leaving  7,158,433  quarters  liable  to  duty,  the  tax 
upon  wtioh  woufii.ht^ve  amctunted  to  7,754,9691  In  addition . 
there  were  599,367  Qwt.  of  s^gar  used  in  brewing,  on  which  ., 
the  duty  would  be  284,696/.  The  amount  derived  during 
the  financial  year  1872-73  firom  brew^  licences  and  the 
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supplementary  barrel  tax  was  472,74621,  which  would  bring 
up  the  total  to  upwards  of  84  millions  sterling,  and  if  to  this 
were  added  die  364,08321  received  for  licences  to  dealers  in 
and  retailers  of  beer,  the  entire  tax  upon  beer  would  be  yeiy 
little  short  of  nine  millions.  There  are  no  returns  of  tfae 
quantity  of  hops  used  by  the  brewers  of  the  United  King- 
dom, but  if  we  estimate  these  to  average  2  lbs.  per  biuTel»  it 
would  have  taken  547,296  cwt  for  the  beer  brewed  last 
year  for  home  consumption  and  export,  nearly  one-half  of 
which  would  in  all  probability  have  been  imported.  In  1871, 
when  upwards  of  15  per  cent,  less  beer  was  produced, 
201,398  cwt  of  hops  were  imported,  chiefly  from  Germany, 
the  United  States,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  the  exporta  during 
the  same  year  amounting  to  17,695  cwt.  The  number  of 
barrels  of  beer  that  entered  last  year  into  home  consumptibn 
i^  ed^im^ted  at  nearly  30  millions,  or,  to  speak  more  exactiy^ 
at  1,076,844,924  gallons. 

The  plentiful  supply  of  good  and  cheap  wine  and  the 
abundance  of  cider  in  the  northern  and  western  districts  of 
France,  has  interfered  maferlan^>Mth  the  consumption  of 
beer  in  this  country,  which,  although  it  has  increased  con- 
siderably o£  late  years,  is  still  connned  principaUy  to  the 
middle  classes  in  J^acis  and  other  large  towns,  wim  whom 
b^er  is,  so  to  ^peak^^  a  bmsm  de  luxe.  Jt  is  scarcely  surprising 
therefore  that  tJbeiie  wffce  very  few  exhibitors  of  French  beer 
at  Yirauia,  and  that  the  samples  of  merely  one  of  tb^m 
secured  recognition — the  Soci^tl  des  Caves  du  Roi  at  Sferres, 
whidi  obtained  a  me<lal  for  merit.  Beer  is  taxed  in  France 
according  to  ita  strength,  the  stronger  kind  at  the  rate  of 
^.  50c  ^he  hec^ia:e>  or  about  1^^.  per  gallon,  and  small 
b^er  at  merely  one,  third  of  this  rate.  In  1673  there  were 
103,347,408  gallons  of  strong,  and  59,814,642  gallons^  of 
small  beer  brewedj  the  tax  upon  the  former,  producing 
676,158?.,  and  upon  the  latter  130,447/.,  or  806,605^.  in  afl. 
All  beer  consumed  in  the  tqwns,  whether  of  home  or  foreign 
production,  is  equally  liable  to  an  octroi  duty,  which  in 
Paris  ampnx^ts  to  as  much  as  5id.  per  gallon.  Now  that 
France  has  lost  j^Jbace,  its  principal  breweries  are  to  be 
found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  at  Lyons, 
and  Marseilles.  The  average^  prio^  of  strong  and  small  beer 
brewed  in  the  north  of  France  is  8rf.  and  S^d.  per  gallon 
roBpeotively^  in  the  east  Is.  and  8d^  in  the  west  11 6f.  ana  5d., 
and  in  the  south.  Is.  Id.  and  9id. 

Of  the  163,162,150  gallons  of  beer  brewed  in  1873, 
France  exported  527,813  gallons;  on  the  other  himd«  it 
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imported  6,095,225  gallons,  chiefly  of  German  beer*  the 
imports  from  Great  Britain  amounting  to  only  about  300,000 
gallons.  This  leaves  a  total  of  168,729,562  gallons  for  the 
annual  consumption,  which  averages  nearly  4f  gallons  per 
head. 

Belgium. 

Even  Belgium,  which  is  essentially  a  beer  drinking  country, 
and  famous  for  its  Faro  and  Lambick  beers — the  wort  of 
which,  after  being  subjected  to  continuous  boiling,  ferments 
for  weeks  and  even  for  months — sent  very  few  samples  of  its 
beers  to  Vienna,  and  the  only  exhibitor  that  secured  any 
reward  was  a  brewery  company  at  Dietrich,  some  so-called 
summer  beer  forwarded  from  Ghent  not  being  considered 
deserving  of  recognition.  Beer  is  taxed  in  Belgium  at  the 
rate  of  4  francs  the  hectolitre,  equivalent  to  Ifrf.  per  gallon. 
The  annual  production,  which  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
France  given  above,  allows,  however,  almost  32  gallons  for 
each  bead  of  the  population.  Belgium  exports  comparatively 
little  beer,  but  its  imports  average  860,000  gallons  annually 

Holland^ 

which  prides  itself  principally  upon  its  schnapps,  sent  no 
samples  of  beer  to  Vienna,  nevertheless,  as  in  most  other 
European  countries,  the  production  of  beer  is  on  the  increase 
here,  besides  which  its  consumption  is  added  to  by  the  im- 
portation of  considerable  quantities,  amounting  in  1870  to 
645,500  gallons.  The  Dutch  brewers  enjoy  the  option  of  being 
taxed  either  according  to  the  quantity  of  malt  they  consume, 
at  the  rate  of  about  2$.  Id,  the  100  lbs.,  or  else  according  to 
the  amount  of  vat  space  which  they  have  at  their  disposition. 
The  annual  production  of  beer  in  Holland  is  29,838,903 
gallons,  which  gives  8^  gallon  per  head  of  population.  In 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  the  consumption  is  almost 
6  gallons  per  head.  The  increase  of  consumption  in  Holland 
has  been  suflficiently  marked  of  late  years  to  induce  the  Am- 
sterdam Chamber  of  Commerce  to  congratulate  the  country 
upon  it,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  beer  will,  ere  long,  become 
the  national  beverage  and  supplant  schnapps,  which  are  now 
drunk  by  almost  all  classes  to  an  alarming  extent. 

BussiA. 

For  some  creditable  samples  of  Bavarian  and  Marzen 
beers  in  bottle,  MM.  Durdin  of  St  Petersburg,  and  Ljutos- 
lawski  of  Drosdovo,  in  the  government  of  Lomsha,  secured 
medals  for  merit  at  Vienna,  neither  of  the  exhibitors  of  ale 
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from  Riga  or  porter  from  Kiew  obtaining  any  recognition. 
With  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  spirit  drinking  among  the 
population  generally,  the  Russian  government  does  all  it  can 
to  promote  the  success  of  existing  breweries  and  the  establish- 
ment of  new  ones,  and  of  late  years  a  steady  increase  in  the 
production  of  beer  has  developed  itself  throughout  European 
Russia,  and  more  especially  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Aiga, 
Odessa,  and  Warsaw.  In  the  capital  alone  7,932,389  gallons 
of  beer  were  brewed  daring  the  year  187 1,  against  19,266,336 
gallons  produced  in  the  remainder  of  the  empire.  Statistics 
show  that  in  the  six  years  between  1864  and  1870  the 
annual  production  of  beer  had  increased  4,147,674  gallons, 
and  that  during  the  same  period  the  consumption  of  spirits 
had  diminished  by  5,117,124  gallons.  Still  the  n>irits  con- 
sumed in  1870  amounted  to  more  than  twice  and  a  quarter 
the  quantity  of  beer  drunk  during  the  same  period.  Much 
of  the  beer  brewed  in  Russia  resembles  the  lighter  Qerman 
beers,  yet  the  production  of  porter  and  strong  ales  is  largely 
on  the  increase,  while  the  quantity  of  beer  imported  from 
England  remains  much  the  same,  amounting  in  1871  to  4,253 
baiTels  valued  at  16,131/.  The  quantity  of  beer  annually 
brewed  averages  26,345,726  gallons,  which  gives,  however, 
merely  three  pints  per  heac^of  the  population.  Beer  is  taxed 
in  Russia  according  to  the  vat  and  boiler  space  of  the  various 
breweries,  and  this  is  found  to  be  equivalent  to  from  12  to  14 
ko])ecks  per  vedro  of  beer  brewed,  or  about  2d.  per  gallon. 

Sweden  and  Norwat. 

There  were  10  exhibitors  of  *beer  from  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, seven  of  whom  obtained  some  kind  of  recognition  for 
their  samples.  Thr^  exhibitors  of  the  famous  Christiania 
export  beer,  which  is  almost  identical  with  the  Vienna  beer, 
secured  medals  for  merit,  two  Stockholm  breweries  receiving 
the  same  reward,  and  two  other  Swedish  brewers  having 
honourable  mention  made  of  their  pale  ale  and  Bavarian 
beer.  In  Sweden  as  elsewhere  on  the  continent  the  num- 
ber of  breweries  have  decreased,  while  the  production  of 
beer  has  been  steadily  increasing.  To-day  this  amounts  to 
11,519,860  gallons  per  annum,  upwards  of  one-fifth  of  which 
is  brewed  at  Stockholm.  In  1870  a  great  impetus  appears 
to  have  been  given  to  the  export  of  beer  from  Sweden, 
which  now  amounts  to  within  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the 
quantity  of  beer  imported.  In  Norway  about  6,602,417 
gallons *of  beer  are  produced  annually,  chiefly  at  the  Chris- 
tiania breweries,  the  export  ale  of  which  has  a  world  wide 
reputation.  The  consumption  of  beer  in  Swedea  is  at  the 
rate  of  2}  gallons  per  head,  while  in  Norway  it  amounts  to 
nearly  Hgdlons.  o.™.e...GoogIe 
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.     The  remaining  exhibitors  of  beer  at  Vienna,  jncli^ded  one 
fit>iB  Gopenhag^y  namely  J.  Cr  Jaoobeen  ftnd.  Co;,,  who  ob- 
tained a  medal  for  progress  for  some  excellent  bottled  export 
beer;  two  from  Sfriofcaedand^  one  of  whom  fk>m  Berne,  obtained 
a  medal  for  merit;  five  from  Italy^  three  of  whom  secured 
•nedalB  of  the  same  class,  the  best  samples  being  tbct  excellent 
make  beer  of  Signer  Metzger,  of  Asti;  one  fromBarcelcma, 
in  Spafin^  who  had  honourable  mention  made  by  way  of 
^encouragement  of.some  yer^  indifferent  beer;  and  AiM>ther 
frtmi  Rbumaaia  who  met  with  similar,  reeogsdtiim.     .Xhere 
wertd  no  samples  from  the  United  States,  where  di^iring  the 
last  £ew  yealfs  the  increase  in  the  producti(m  of  beer  has  been 
enomnbus.    In  1663  only  1,S68,083  barrels  were  brewed, 
-bui  in  1371  there  were  no  less  than  73087,826  banrels, 
leQinrolemt  to  an  increase  in  the  annual  production  pf  365 
pet  cent-  in  the  course  of  nearly  eight  years.;  atUl  this 
raaxraiit  jrilres  a  consumption  of  no  ixiore  tha^  5|  gaU(»is  per 
heaiL:  Beer  is  taxed  in  the  United  States  at  the,  rate  of 
t  r  dollar  (4f.  2d,)  per  barrel  containing  31  gallons,  in  addition 
•  kx-whieh  jEbdreis  a  special  tax  which  in  1871  produced  nearly 
an  extra  10  jper  cent.' 

..  ^The  annexed  table  afaows  the,  .quantity  of  beer  brewed 
'anaually  ifiiheprindipal  beer  )»:Qducisgi  iH>nntries,  wilii  the 
'-^amonnt  of:. duty  levmdfand  its  proportion  to  the  general 
^taxatiouy  together  with  the  conetunptio]!  cff  beer  per  head  of 
the  ^puUttiotL  , 


.  t'  /.  N  : 

^"'Aniitiai'^    ^ 

*  Dtitjr    ' 

Consumption 

Countries.         ,       , 

'CMlons. 

in  Pounds 
Jterling. 

^   of 
BDveane. 

per  head  of 

t]MPp|)a]ation 

m  Gallons. 

Anrtrirf  and  Hungary     '     - 

2C8,r§5>75 

2,824,6*96 

8-28 

7'59 

Gkenaanyt-^    - 

, 

Prussia       -         •         - 

219,9^M3 

471,649 

.  1-27 

8-69 

Bavaria       -         -         . 

202,64S,856 

795,608 

11-03 

48-87 

8  W'Ortemberg 

61,«50,9«7 

'  24i;87« 

IS-' 

89-88 

n  Qtaaay      t*        »        ^ 

64,091,054 

74,96V 

4-06 

as-ai 

.  Baden    .    -    ,     -      ^ 

»,220,8P2 

81,954 

9-74 

12-32 

Other  States 

44,065,777 

97,807.* 

3-26 

10-79 

Alsace-Lorraine    - 

18,899,e7S[ 

'    —    ' 

''  \ 

11*44 

Great  Britain  -         -         ^ 

1,076,844,924 

6^12,400 

11- 

84*04 

.^Igium-        -         -         - 
Holland - 

168,729,563 

806.605 

— 

4^70 

154,067,676 

553^,369 

7-72 

81*90 

29,888,908 

«0,888 

0-82 

8*14 

iSweden  -  .     -     ,    -   ..    - 

2$A^72A. 

J      ■*-. 

'    -^i 

0-«7$ 

11,519,860 

—     ^ 

— _ 

8*19 

Nprway  r       -        *        - 

,5,5052,417 

—L 



2-75 

Unfted  States-         «      '  . 

219,700,461 

1^5J)00 

'  i*i7 

.     5*72 

'^  Paris,  February  1874. 


Hjenhy  ,  Vizetei^lV. 
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Repoet  on  the  Food  Products  of  the  Vienna  Exhi- 
bition.—By  G.  Phillips  Bevan,  F.G.S^  F.R.G.S. 


A  Bepobt  on  the  Food  Products  of  any  Exhibition^  not  inknOmi 
strictly  local,  presents  certain  difficulties,  from  which  the  *^°^ 
exhibits  in  other  groups  are  free.     The  principal  of  these  is, 
that  there  is  no  fixed  retrospective  standard,  by  which  we 
can  gauge  the  value  of,  or  the  improvement  in  the  exhibited 
article,  or  compare  it  with  the  same  class  of  things  in  other 
exhibitions,  wherever  they  may  have  been.      In  objects  of 
textile,  ceramic,  or  industrial  industry  of  any  kind,  there  is 
a  definite  condition  which  remains  and  is  permanent,  to  enable 
us  to  mark  accurately  the  points,  if  any,  that  show  progress ; 
but  food  products,  being  perishable,  and  consequently  change- 
able, we  have  only  generalities  by  which  to  be  guided ;  and 
it  is  not  often  tlutt  there  is  any  special  invention  or  dis- 
covery of  sufficient  importance  to  stamp  an  era.     On  the  DiflSooities 
other  hand,  this  very  difficulty  imparts  a  certain  value  to  a  S'poJd  "^  ^ 
Food  Report,  which  other  subjects  cannot  possess  to  the  ^po^. 
same  degree.     The  want  of  individuality  (if  I  may  use  the 
term)  in  the  exhibits,  necessitates  a  much  wider  scope  from 
which  to  view  our  subject.     A  mere  catalogue  of  food  pro- 
ducts conveys  but  little  idea  to  the  reader  of  their  uses  and 
applications,  so  that  here  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  us  of 
looking  at  a  country  through  its  food  resources.     Both  the 
difficulty  and  the  value    were   intensified  at  the   Vienna 
Exhibition,  partly  from  the  enormous  size  of  the  undertaking 
and  the  bewildering  number  of  collections  that  extended,  1 
may  almost  say,  for  miles,  rendering  a  close  inspection  an 
impossibilitv,  and  partly  from  the  geographical  situation  of 
Vienna,   where,  for   the  first  time  in  modern  history,  a 
univei*8al  "Welt-Ausstellung  "  brought  together  not  only  the 
civilised  nations  of  the  continent,  but  also  the  semi-civilised 
peoples  of  eastern  Europe,  whose  education  may  be  said  to 
be  only  just  beginning.     Their  exhiWts  were,  for  the  most 
part,    samples  of   primitive   countries,   with  great  natural 
advantages,  only  requiring  knowledge   to  produce   better 
things.      Although  this  remark  applies  more  to  the  food 
group  than  to  any  other,  the  very  vastness  of  the  display, 
repetitive  and  firequently  monotonous  as  it  was,  had  a  special 
vdue,   for   it   is   certain  that   never  had   the   agriciJtural 
resources  and  food  products  of  so  many  unfamiliar  countries 
been  gathered  together  before. 

There  is  seldom  very  much  that  is  attractive  to  the  general  ii^S^*?^ 
visitor  in  this  section  of  an  Exhibition,  yet  »o  group  is  more  Jj]^^JJ** 
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important  to  the  world  at  large,  and  to  England  in  particul^, 
for  in  it  are  involved  the  questions .  of  general  European 
produce,  on  which  wie  are  becoming  year  by  year  more 
dependent;  of  ac"3rmalizaVion,"by  wliich  We  may  acquaint 
ourselves  with  new  foods;  of  national  iiygi^^  aeto  hovfr  far 
'  p&ysiqiid'  and  health  are  affected  by  national  diati  with  m^ngr 
inare  queitiooB  noi  less  interesting,  though  leas  mbmetifct^)N9, 
9tioh  as  of  politieel -eoonomy,  finanjoe,  transporty.aud  those 
-whiob  appeal  io  ourselyes  as  individuals  in^he  gratification 
'of  out  reasonable ^ippetites.  . 

j^j^toi  A  niinofr'  diflGiculty  thkt  heset  me  at  "Vienna,   was  'the 

scat^oity  bf  informatiQii  which  pery:aded"  the  whole  of /the 
Ekbibition,  wilb  the  exceptkm  of  Great  Britaan4  This  tras 
•  partictilarty  tlie^oasQ  in  &e  i^ood  ^oups,  not  a  foai:th  part /of 
^hioh  wet«  labelled^  'and  itidst  bf  thoge  that  ^ere  so^  In.  tlie 
most  eeiMral '  and  commcm-plaoe  manner.  A  bottle  of  ft^ 
served  fruit,  hormetioally  s^ed,  with  only  the  label  ^^  fruit/' 
gives'but  little  satisfaction  to  the  inquirer,  and  this  was  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception.  Personal  explanation  was  still 
more  difficult;  to  meet  vnth ;  and  hence  a  great  pa9*t  0f  the 
uiiqu^tionable  value  of  such  a  display  must  necessarily  be 
lost.  I  hare  endeavoured,  however,  to  obviate  the  difficulty, 
as  far  as  posiifale,  by  inquiries  in  other  directions.  ,     , 

Mode^^^  On  account  of  the  scattered  condition  of  the  food  produi^ts 
(there  being  no  food  zone  at  Vienna  as  there  was  at  Parb). 
I  hare  judged  it  best  to  describe  them  according  to  tl^ 
country  in  which  they  were  (daoed,  ratJ^r  than  exhaust  eath 
"^kind  of  exhibit  separately ;  and  this  will  enable  ,me  to  deal 
^nore  comprehensively  with  the  food  producing  eapabilities 
o(  each  eountry.  I  commence,  tJiereforey  with  those  of  our 
own,  although  many  of  the  English  exhibits  are  as  familiar 
to-  us  as  **  household  words,"  and  will  not  require  mtich 
beyond  the  bare  miention. 

The  food  produets  of  the  ExhUntion  were  included  in  two 
groups,  one  of  which.  Group  II.,  was  that  of  agricultucQ; 
while  the  other,  Grcmp  IV.,  more  especially  comprised  sub- 
stances of  food  as  products  of  industrial  manufacture.  But  as 
Group  II.  embraced,  among  other  things^  cereals  and  plants 
used  for  fo6d,  I  hare  been  obliged  to  trench  somewhat  upon 
itj  explaining,  however,  that  I  have  not  toudbed  upon  agn- 
tural  questions,  except  when  identical  with  those  -  of  food. 
In  Group  IV., called  in  German  "  Nahrungs  "-and" Gentiss- 
mittel,^  vrere  foods  pn^r,  a^  products  of  an  indu8try-«-in 
fact,  prepared  foods;  and  with  them  I  shall  detljnore  largely, 
with  the  exception -of  wines  and  liquors,  wJnich  are  trefnted  of 
in  another  placa 
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''  ^ahrungs-mittel^'  seems  to  denote  that  class  of  food  Nahnmgs 
defined  by  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  "  which  when  introduced  into     ***^ 
*^  the  body,  supplies  the*  material  that  renews  some  structure 
''  or  maintains  some  vital  process ;  and  it  is  distinguished 
^^  from  a  medicine,  in  that  the  latter  modifies,  some  yital 
^  action,  but  does  not.  supply  the  materials^  which  sustain 
"  suck  action   ........      Foods  known  as  'Gfenuss-  2SSef" 

^  mittel'  seem  to  form  a  connectihg  link  in  that  they 
^<  increase  vital  4Mi1ion  in  a^de^ee  fiw  beyond  the  amount  of 
^^  nutritive  material  which  they  supply ;  they  thus  resembk 
''  certain' medicines  in  their  action^  but  as  they,  supply  a  pro- 
"  polption  of  nutritive  material,  they  ahould  be  .ranked  as 
**  foods.''  To  use  a  famiKar  illustration',  the  Germans  wbuU 
call  Huntley  and  Palmer's  biscuits  ^^  nahronffs-mitteV'  ai^ 
Crosse  and  Blackwell's  pickles  ^*  genuss^^ttittei.' ' 

England. 

Great  Britain  makes  no  show  in  cereals,  Jrc,  except  the 
welUknown  modds  of  roots  and  ve^tables,  exhibited  by 
,the(  firms  of  Sutton  #nd  Co.;  Reading,  and  Carter,  Dunnett, 
and  'Beala, 'Lcmdon*  A  cdlecticm  of  spacim^n^  firom  Mr. 
Soph's  sewa^  faiaki  tit  Bomford  excited  interest,  as  the  re- 
sult, of  a  well  tried  and  practical  scheme.  It  was,  however, 
in  the  class  of  manu&cluire4  edibles  th^t  this  kingdom  ma<^ 
such  an  excellent  show,  which  both  for  intrinsic  merit  and 
attractiveneis/  fiteht&i  a  great,  inqkcessioa  in  Austria.  As  a  AUmMve 
matter  of  business,  an  attractive  appetence  and  a  tasty  ^p®»"*^««- 
mode  of  putting  up  the  article  is  of  considerable  importance, 
and  is  thoroughly  ilnderstood  both  in  this  country  and 
France.  Ih  the  <'  delicatess^"  shops  of  German  towns,  it 
is  eas^  at  a  g^i^tiK^  to  recogniae  the  English  brandy  by  their 
superior  eet  up, 

BngKsn  biscuits  were  represented  W  two  of  our  best  Biscuiu. 
known  makers,  Mesctrs.  Huntley  and  [ralmer,  of  Reading, 
and  Messra  Peak,  Frean,  and  Co.,  of  Doc^ead.  The 
former  firm'  waa  espe^ally  eonsfHCuous  for  its  display,  and 
the  aitentiou'  giveti  to  it  by  visitors,  togailier  with  the  uni- 
form efttoeeas  at  4he  variotis  Intoirpational  Exhibitions,  was 
comihented  upon  in  the  Austrian  papers.  Since  1851 
Huntley . and  Pfifaner  haveappeated  in  successive  Exhibitions 
in  Btrteger  and  stronger  ^rce,  and  they  may  now  dium  to 
be  not  omy  the.  lai^est  ^but  the  best  known  fancy  biscuit- 
makers  in  the  whole  w<Mrldv  Not  only,  were  all.  known 
biscuits  exhibited,  but  a  great  many  that  are  unknown,  as 
,may  well  be  the  case,  when  over  100  varieties  issue  firom 
their  CAormous  factory  at  Beading.     The  chief  novelties 
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Corn  floiir. 


BaUiig 
powder. 


PickleB. 


Prewired 
meotf. 


were  the  wafer  or  ^*  waffel "  biscuit  of  all  flavours  :  ginger, 
seed,  lemon,  rose,  vanilla,  &c.;  also  a  meat  wafer,  by  which 
a  good  deal  of  nutriment  may  be  taken  in  a  portable  and 
pleasant  form.  The  specialities  of  the  Beading  biscuits, 
apart  from  the  flavour,  are  the  retention  of  crispness  in  all 
climates  and  the  lowness  of  price,  and  they  well  deserved 
the  Medal  of  Progress  which  was  awarded  to  them.  One 
great  reason  why  this  display  attracted  so  much  attention 
was,  that  in  Germany  and  Austria  there  really  are  no 
biscuits  properly  so  called,  the  term  "  biscuit "  generally 
meaning  some  soft  spongy  cake ;  and  what  there  are,  are 
exceedingly  insipid.  Indeed,  throughout  the  Continent 
and  even  in  France,  the  genius  of  cookery  seems  to  have 
failed  in  catching  the  idea  of  the  English  biscuit. 

Of  other  exhibits  connected  wiui  baking,  were  Messrs. 
J.  J.  Colman's  corn-flour  made  from  rice,  an  excellent 
material  for  puddings,  though  as  a  flour^  rice  contains  less- 
nitrogen  than  wheaten  flour  and  is  consequently  less 
nutritious. 

Berwick's  baking  powder  is  one  of  the  most  used  and 
probably  one  of  the  best  of  this  class  of  substitutes,  which, 
apart  from  the  question  whether  it  is  advisable  to  use  such 
substitutes,  is  cheap  and  expeditious  in  its  results.  Baking 
powders  are  usually  made  of  tartaric  acid  and  carbonate  of 
soda  in  equal  proportions,  mixed  with  some  cheap  flour,  such 
as  rice,  to  give  greater  bulk. 

The  copiousness  of  Messrs.  Crosse  and  BlackwelPs  selec- 
tion appears  to  have  struck  the  Germans  very  much,  and 
certainly  all  that  commends  itself  to  the  appetite  at  reason- 
able prices  was  to  be  found  in  their  various  exhibits  of 
pickles,  preserves,  and  sauces.  Familiar  as  these  are  to 
Englisb  eyes,  there  are  certain  points  to  which  it  is  worth 
directing  attention,  such  as  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
vessels  and  jars  are  adapted  to  their  contents,  so  that  the 
amount  of  preserving  liquor  always  keeps  its  proper  pro- 
portion to  the  preserved  produce.  One  great  reason  of  the 
success  of  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackwell  is  the  having  at 
command  a  vast  supply  of  pure  vinegar,  by  which  alone  the 
requisite  perfection  of  preservation  can  be  obtained*  The 
substance  preserved  is  completely  freed  from  water  before 
it  is  put  in,  so  that  the  vinegar  or  the  brandy  may  not  be 
diluted.  '  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  good  things 
here  shown,  and  the  reputation  of  this  firm  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  thoroughly  secure^  in  Europe  though  their 
Vienna  exhibits. 

In  the  same  category  were  Messrs.  John  Moir  and  Sons, 
of  Aberdeen,  with  an  extensive  show  of  sauces,  preserved 
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meat8»  fisb^  chutnees,  fruit  syrup,  and  marmalades,  which 
latter  appear  to  be  a  speciality  of  this  firm.  Some  of  the 
meats  preserved  in  1834  are  said  to  retain  their  nutritive 
properties  perfectly.  The  pickles  of  this  exhibitor  were  con- 
spicuous for  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  fiis  minute  and 
elaborate  price  list  in  German  will  doubtless  assist  in  bring- 
ingto  Aberdeen  a  lucrative  continental  trade. 

For  specialities  in  the  same  class  of  food  may  be  men-  Suioea. 
tioned  Messrs.  Batty  and  Co.,  with  their  well-known 
**  Nabob "  sauce  and  curry  powders ;  G.  B.  Clarke,  Wo- 
bum,  the  '^  Wobum "  sauce ;  and  Messrs.  Goodall,  Back- 
house, and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  the  ^'Yorkshire  Belish."  The 
latter  firm  also  exhibited  an  excellent  *'  pick-me-up  "  in  the 
shape  of  Orange  Quinine,  while  Messrs.  Batty's  stand  was 
conspicuous  for  its  bright  pickles  and  enormous  cucumbers. 

John  Mackay,  of  Edinburgh,  had  a  collection  of  extracts  FiaToring 
and  quintessences  for  flavouring ;  amongst  them,  the  claret  *'*™*^**' 
cup  essence  for  immediately  imparting  the  taste  of  borage, 
cura9oa,  and  lemon-peel.     Of  greater  economic  use  were  his 
exhibits  of  Egyptian  lentils,  a  cheap,  valuable,  and  neglected  Lentus. 
food,   the  staple  of  the   Revalenta  Arabica.     They  were 
shown  with  and  without  the  husks,  and  as  meal,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  this  exhibitor  earned  the  gold  medal 
from  the  Highland  Society  for  introducing  the  cultivation 
of  lentils  into  Scotland.     I  should  also  mention  his  prepara- 
tion of  artificial  yeast,  for  baking  bread  without  fermenta- 
tion, and  the  extract  of  calf's  foot  jelly,  which  was  sold  in 
packets  at  the  low  price  of  &d. 

Andrew  Yuille,  of  Glasgow,  showed  a  variety  of  flavour-  ooffee 
ing  essences,  such  as  celery,  vanilla,  &c.,  together  with  pure  ®**™®** 
extracts  of  coffee  by  itself,  coffee  combined  with  chicory,  and 
also  with  milk  and  sugar. 

A  similar  convenience  was  exhibited  by  the  English  Con-  cond^naed 
densed  Milk  Company, whose  works  are  at  Aylesbury,  whence  ^ 
issues  not  only  condensed  milk,  but  also  coffee  and  cocoa 
ready  mixed  with  it.  For  travellers,  bachelors,  or  when  speed 
is  desired,  it  is  needless  to  point  out  the  great  advantage  of 
these  preparations,  which  only  require  a  cup  of  hot  water  to 
make  a  very  pleasant  beverage.  Condensed  milk  usually 
contains  about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  sugar,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly palatable  to  those  who  do  not  dislike  sugar.  Children 
take  to  it  very  readily,  but  although  they  apparently  fatten 
on  it,  it  is  a  serious  question  amongst  medical  men  whether 
this  fattening  is  altogether  of  a  healthy  character.  From 
careful  observations,  it  would  appear  that  the  milk  has  a 
tendency  to  reduce  the  vitality  of  a  child  below  par,  the 
reason  being,  that  in  cow's  milk  the  proportion  of  nitrc^en. 
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of  fleeb-gLving  to  oarbon,  jor  fat-giving  u)»terial,  is  1.  tp;<12» 
whereas  in  the  condensed  milk  it  is  not  much  more  than  half 
this  amount.  Sugar  added  to  eow's  millclessehs  its  nutritious 
vfdae^  and  hence  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  condemejed 
liilk  should  be  used  for  the  youngs  except  when  other  milk 
is  scarce  and  difficult  to  procure,  or  when  tihiere  is  anyisusr 
piclon  of  impurity.  In  its  proper  place,  however,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  condensed  milk  is  a  most  useful  and  valuable 
preparation,  and  it  is  largely  used  in  America,  where  there 
are  several  milk  factories. 

*  Marmalades  and  Scotch  preserves  were  shown  by  several 
exhibitors,  in  addition  to  those  named^  such  as  Jas»  Keiller  ftnd 
Ssms,iDi!indee,  tlie  kings  of  the  Scotch  marmalade  trade,  «od  : 
Jaas.  M^tegor/and  Scm,  of  Dumfries.     It  is.  singular  that 
marmalade  is  unknown' to  the  6enQans,  except  as  aaEnj^db 
impozttotion,  and  still  more  curious^  that  with  all  the  wealth 
of  findt  in  the  country,  jam  is  seldom  or  never  to  be  i^en.ii 
Moa^t  of  iJic  fruit  is  tidier  preserved  whole  in  sugar,  or  ^ia 
stewed  down  into  '*  comp6tes." 
Prejerved    .  J  Sevcral  forms  of  concentrated  soup  and  meat  were  exM" 
'""'  bked.     Messrs.  M^Gall  and  Oo.,  of  Houndsditch,  sent;an 

excellent  display  of  their  Australian  beef  and  muttony  to 
which*  I  shall  refer  more  at  length  in  the  (Colonial  Eood 
collection  (p.  8). 
Portable  Messrs.  Hewitsou  and  Co.,  London,  had  a  useful  prepara- 

^^^'  tion  of  ped  soup,  which  is  made  up  into  tablets,  and  can  be 

immediately  turned  into  the  liquid  &rm.  Beef  fat  prepared 
without  salt  was  a  speciality  of  this  firm.  Messrs.. F.  King 
and  Son,  London,  had  dishes  for  the  British  sailor,  reatdy 
to  be  prepared  at  a  naoment's  notice,  in  the  shape  of  potatoes 
atid  a  desiccated  soup  of  beef  and  vegetables  reduced  to  onie- 
thirteenth  of  the  original  bulk.  Geyelin  and  Co.,  of  London, 
also  exhibited  cheap  and  portable  soup  packets,  one  of  which, 
easily  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  will  give  a  wholesome 
bowl  of  soup  for  two  or  three  people. 
Mustard.  j^  iptittard,  Mcssrs.  J.  and  J.  Colman  were  fojcxU^  ptm- 

cipes,  and  often  succeeded  in  displsuiing,  even  on  Austckm 
tables,  the  peculiarly  flavoured  mustard  for  which  Krems  is 
so  famous. 

In  cocoas  and  chocolates,  England  was  exceedingly  defi- 
cient, the  only  exhibit  being  that  of  Messrs.  J.  S.  Fry  and 
Sons,  of  Bristol,  whose  name  is  a  gu^antee  for  the  goodness 
of  this  branch  of  comestible. 
Obainuiieris-  The  British  collection  of  food  exhibits,  although  not  nu- 
Brttiflh  merous,  has  worthily  kept  up  their  reputation  for  excellence 
and  cheapness.  If  one  speciality,  more  than  another,  oiayked 
the  Vienna  display,  I  should  say  that  it  was  that  of  concen* 
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tmtian>  wUoh  is  a  great  feature  of  the  preeei^t  age.  The 
desire  to  save  laboor^  time,  and  expense  in  otb^  manufi>e- 
tnreSf  is  shown  likewise  in  food^  where  the  object  is  to  save 
tijne  in  cooking  and  eating,  expense  in  transport  and  pack* 
ingyjand  labour  in  the  fticility  of  digestion ;  and  the  motfio  of 
the  day  with  English  provision  purveyors  may  be  said  to  be« 
not  ^  He  that  runs  may  read/'  but  ^*  He  that  runs  may  eat.'' 

British  Colonies* 

.  The  food  exhibits  of  the  British  Colonies,  if  diey  did  not 
present  the  attraotivetness  of  the  English. department,  were 
for  the  naost  part  of  more  unportanoei  as  containing  illustra-^ 
tions  of  ^a  commerce  in  food  which  has  akeady  reached  to 
giant  p]X>portions,  the  limit  of  which  it;  is  difficult  to  fbresea 
I  allude  to  the  preserved  AustmHan  meat,  which  formed  a  Atuiraiiuu 
(Staple  portion  of  the  Australian  exhibits,  and  attracted  very  ^^  ' 
great  interest  amongst  the  Germans  and  Austrians,  who  are 
sufibring,  like  ourselves,  from  the  high  prices  of  provisions* 
The  meat  in  Vienna  is  for  the  most  part  costly  and  bad,  the 
prico  for  good  cuts  being- at  least  2$.  per  IK,  and  I  shall  not 
be  surprised  if  eventuclly  a  very  large  trade  springs  up 
in  preserved  meat .  between  Germany  and  Australia,  viS- 
Trieste. 

The  Australasian  colonied  weref  represented  by  Victoria, 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.     A  fine       l      ; 
collection  of  various  meats,  mainly  from  New  .  South  Wales,         .  ^ , , 
Waa  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  £).  Tallerman,  whose  name  deserves  ' " ' 

to  stand  prcnninently  forward  for  his  perseverance  in  intror 
ducing  this  class  of  meat  into  England,  despite  the  prejudice 
and  other  difficulties  which  he  encountered. 

Victoria. 

Vicjtoria  is  a  great  gridn*producing  coUn.try,  possessing, 
according  to  the  latest  statistics  (1872)-^ 

Acres.  Tiekl  per  aere. 

Wheat     -  334,609  producing  4.^00,795  bushels    18-45      <^^^^- 


Oats 

175,944 

» 

3,299^899      .„ 

18-26 

Barley     - 

16,772 

« 

335,606      „ 

20-00 

Other    \ 
ceieals  J 

11,204 

« 

212,646       „ 

Potatoes  .- 

39,064 

M 

126,841  tons 

3-22 

The  average  weight  of  the  wheat  is  59  lbs.  to  the  bushel, 
the  kinds  most  cultivated  being  White  Tuscan,  Purple  Straw, 
and  White  Velvet  The  exhibitors  in  this  class  were  Wm» 
Matthefws  of  CogbiU's  Creek,  E,  Buckley,  the  Gculbum 
Shire  Council,  and  S.  Burston.  As  regards  flour-moducing, 
thj^re  are  in  thii  colony  462  pairs  of  stones,  whidi  ground 
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during  the  year  103,809  tons  of  flour  and  3,626  tons  of 
meal.  Excellent  wheat  flour  was  exhibited  by  S.  Ramsden, 
maize  meal  by  T.  Bennett,  and  maizena  by  M.  Stewart,  of 
Richmond — this  last  being  a  preparation  of  maize  flour,  and 
a  cheap  substitute  for  arrowroot.  Charcoal  biscuits  were 
shown  by  Smith  of  Melbourne,  a  very  useful  and  not  un- 
pleasant corrective  of  indigestion. 

The  Victorian  court  was  particularly  conspicuous  for  the 
number  and  variety  of  its  preserved  meats,  which  for  the 
most  part  were  put  up  in  very  attractive  tins  of  brilliant 
colours  and  labels.  That  attention  to  the  outside  of  a  tin  of 
preserved  meat  is  well  worth  the  trouble  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  when  the  meats  were  sold  towards  the  close  of 
the  Exhibition,  the  nice-looking  tins  were  the  first  to  go  off, 
while  those  of  slovenly  exterior  were  left  to  the  last.  The 
meat-preserving  trade  has  become  a  large  one  in  Victoria,  and 
there  are  now  22  establishments,  employing  nearly  1,000 
people  and  representing  at  least  100,OOOZ.  in  the  value  of  the 
plant  In  1871  they  shipped  not  less  than  14,870,000  lbs. 
of  meat  valued  at  355,000/.  The  statistics  of  the  live  stock 
of  the  colony  in  1872  were 

799,509  cattle. 
10,002,381  sheep. 

177,447  pigs. 
The  art  of  meat  preserving  may  be  briefly  divided  into 
the  methods  by  drying,  antiseptic  immersion,  coating,  pres- 
sure, heat,  and  cold.  The  first  named  is  almost  exclusively 
applied  to  German  and  South  American  meats  and  is  seldom 
or  ever  used  in  England.  Immersion,  which  may  be  done 
either  in  liquids  or  gas,  has  been  extensively  tried  in  this 
country  by  Messrs.  Medlock  and  Bailey  with  bisulphate  of 
lime.  Professor  Redwood  was  the  chief  advocate  for  the 
coating  process,  either  by  gelatine  or  some  other  material  by 
which  the  meat  was  kept  from  contact  with  the  atmospheric 
air.  Henley's  pressure  process  is  open  to  the  objection  (as 
remarked  by  Dr.  E  Smith),  as  to  whether  meat  with  the 
juices  pressed  out,  is  of  much  real  value  as  food.  Preserva- 
tion by  heat  has  proved  most  general  and  most  successful, 
and  as  a  manufacturing  process,  bids  fair  to  keep  its  posi- 
tion, although  with  the  experiments  that  have  been  instituted 
in  the  opposite  direction,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  it  may 
not  be  su|)erseded  at  any  moment.  This  vacuum  process,  as 
it  is  called,  is  used  by  nearly  all  the  Australian  meat  estab- 
lishments, the  object  being  to  exclude  the  atmospheric  air 
from  the  tin  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  care  that  the  meat 
is  not  overcooked  by  the  heat  employed.  Overcooking  is 
the  most  formidable  objection  that  has  been  brought  against 
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Australian  tinned  meats,  some  of  which  are  more  cooked 
than  others  and  consequently  more  fibrous  and  stringy.  The 
superiority  of  one  brand  over  another  can  only  admit  of  one 
of  two  explanations,  either  that  the  meat  is  originally  of 
better  quality,  or  that  more  care  has  been  taken  to  prevent 
overcooking.  The  cold  processes  of  Tellier  and  Mr.  Mortof 
Sydney  by  temporary  freezing  by  means  of  ice  (naturally  or 
artificially  produced)  are  well  known  to  scientific  men,  but 
although  experimentally  successful,  they  were  not  so  com- 
mercially. Neither,  up  to  the  present  moment,  has  been 
the  latest  development  of  the  cold  method,  known  as  Harri- 
son's frozen  meat,  the  modus  operandi  of  which  is  to  freeze 
the  meat  to  the  bone;  and  as  there  is  no  waste  of  the 
natural  juices  nor  disintegration  of  fibre  in  the  course  of 
thawing,  the  joint  is  presented  to  the  consumer  just  as  it 
left  the  butcher's  shop.  The  expense  of  freezing  600  tons 
before  leaving  Australia  is  stated  to  be  100/.,  and  of 
keeping  the  cargo  in  a  frozen  condition  during  the  voyage 
to  be  75l.y  in  all  about  Ts,  per  ton.     Although  the  recent  ex- 

Criment  in  this  direction  was  a  failure,  another  attempt  is  to 
made,  and  it  is  therefore  premature  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
on  the  ultimate  result  of  this  momentous  question.  The 
exhibitors  of  tinned  meats  in  the  Victorian  section  were  the 
Melbourne,  the  Australian,  the  Victorian,  the  Western,  and 
the  Mount  Ararat  Meat  Preserving  Companies.  Amongst 
tiie  specialities  of  their  exhibits  were  beef  and  mutton^  roust 
and  boiled,  in  endless  profusion,  legs  of  mutton  (shown  by 
the  Australian  Company)  in  whole  joints  in  boxes  adapted 
to  the  shape,  roast  goose,  roast  duck,  juUienne,  vegetable, 
bouillon,  and  mock-turtle  soups,  stewed  kidneys,  ox  and 
sheep  tongues,  together  with  kan^roo-tail  soup,  which  last 
was  almost  too  much  for  the  credulity  of  the  visitors.  Nearly 
all  parts  of  the  kangaroo  are  good  for  eating,  though  the 
most  esteemed  portions  are  the  tail  and  loins ;  these  contain 
large  proportions  of  gelatine,  but  the  hind  legs  are  coarse 
and  generally  given  to  the  dogs.  The  flesh  is  something  like 
lean  beef,  and  when  young,  like  veal,  while  the  tail  yielas  an 
undeniably  delicious  soup,  far  superior  to  ox  tail.  Of 
other  provisions,  cured  hams  and  bacon  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Watson  and  Paterson,  Melbourne,  cheese  by 
William  Matthews  of  Coghill  Creek,  and  tomato  sauce  by 
Edward  Zorn  of  Oakleigh.  Arrowroot  of  excellent  quality 
was  shown  by  F.  Hagenauer,  grown  at  the  Mission  station 
at  Lake  Wellington,  Gippsland;  and  lastly,  there  was  a 
sample  of  beetroot  sugar  (N.  Levy,  Melbourne),  not  only  Beetroot 
intrinsically  good,  but  interesting  as  the  commencement  of  a  ■"*"• 
very  important  industry  in  Victoria.     At  present  it  is  in  its 
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infanoj,  but  a  bonus  has  been  offered  by  the  Govemmeat  to 
the  company,  or  producer  which  can  show  the  first  500 
tons  from  beetrcot  grown  in  the  colony.  The  Victorian 
Beetroot  Sugar  Company  is  using  a  patent  process,  whereby 
the  entire  saccharine  matter  is  obtained  from  tlie  root ;  and  as 
th&  beet  flourishes  well  in  this  province^  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  a  large  production  will  result 

Fruits.  The  fruits  of  the  colony  were  exemplified  by  a  set  of 

beautiful  models  consisting  of  oranges  (11  kinds)^  citrons, 
cherries  (26  kinds),  figs,  strawberries,  pears,  pliuns  (H 
kinds^,  mulberries,  and  loquats.  The  variety  <rf  these  fruits 
sufficiently  attests  the  soil  and  climate  of  Victoria  as  a  fruit 
producer,  but  it  was  reserved  for  this  colony  to  ^inaugurate 
an  .experiment  as  novel  as  it  was  successful,  viz.,  that  of 

Fresh  fruit,  sending  to  the  Exhibition  a  large,  selection  of  fresh- apples 
which ,  were  packed  in  boxes  lined  with  cotton  wool  and 
placed  in  an  ice  chamber.  ITiere  were  about  50  different 
kinds,  and  when  we  consider  that  they  were  gathered  at 
Christmas  and  travelled  for  some  14,000  mile^,  the  success 
of  the  experiment  was  unquestionable,  and  demonstrated  the^ 
fpasibility  of  importing  fregh  fiaiit  as  well  a?  fre3h  meat  frp^^ 
Australia  into  England.  Many  celebrated  continental 
horticulturists  visited  this  collection,  and  would  scarcely 
believe  that  the  apples  were  real,  until  convinced  by  the 
rich  smell. 

Queensland. 

The  specialities  of  Queensland,  as  exhibited  at  Vienna, 
were  sugar  and  preserved  meats ;  although  as  regards  natural 
., '.  productions, Queensland  is  excelled  by  few  coimtries,  yielding, 
as  she  does,  wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  hay,  lucerne,  rye, 
millet)  sorghum,  potatoes,  leeks,  onions,,  melonsi  oucjunbers, 
beet,  carrots,  parsnips,  sweet  potatoes,  beans,  asparagus, 
tobacco,  arrowroot,  honey,  sugar,  cotton,  bananas,  pineapples, 
grajpes,  raspberries,  oranges,  lemons,  nectarines,  peaches,  figs, 
apmes,  and  pears. 
Cereals  The  wheat  sent  to  Vienna  did  not  arrive  in  good  condition, 

but  there  was  very  exceUent  flour,  both  wheat  and  maize, 
from  the  Darling  Downs,  besides  •  tapioca  and  cassava  flour 
{Mcmihot  utilissima).  Queensland,  as  a  rule,  cannot  be  said 
to  be  a  wheat-growing  country,  the  number  of  acres  under 
crop  in  1871  being  only  3,061,  of  which  2,682  were  reaped 
for  grain  and  yielded  51,641  bushels,  or  an  average  of  19^ 
bushels  to  the  acre.  In  1872  this  yield  was  increased  to 
70,000  or  80,000  bushels,  but  even  this  is  only  sufficient  for 
one  half  of  the  population  of  the  Darling  Downs  district,  which 
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ifith  that  of  .Moreton*  BiAjs  contoiBs  the  prinoipdi  wheat- 
producing  laiid  in  the  colony. 

i  AiTOwroot  of  superior,,  quality  was  exhibited  by  the  Arrowroot. 
Botanic  OardenS)  Brisbane.  This  is  ra|:her  an  important' 
crop  in  Queensland^  yielding  in  ibe  last  year  3B^60  Ibs.^ 
alljuHigh  as  late  \mds.  a*  1863  it  was  utter}y.  unknown. 
It  is  now  gradually  supplanting  the  West  Indian  or  Ber^. 
nuida  arrowroot  in  the  Australian  market..  Some  ffood'maize 
was  aiso  shown.  In  1871  there  were  in  cultivation  20,683. 
acres  of  this  crop»  which  flourishes  excdiently  on  the  sugair 
lands  of  Maokay  and  Bockingham  Bay.  .^    v 

The  sugar  produce  was  largely  represented.  In  thc^sagtr. 
li^K^y  district^  whioh  is  the  great  sugar  district  lof  Queeoar 
land^  2,4i9$  acres  of  cane  were  piantad  in  1871»  and  lieiurly 
dfuble  thai  quaatilr^  in  1872^) while  tfa^  tcitalttereage  i^ante^ 
throughout  the.  CO Wy  is  8^077'; acres.  The  cane  that  is< 
chiefly  grown  is  Bourban,  laiown  in  the  West  Indies  ai»d 
the  MMridas'as  Otaheite^  anda.  good  ayerage  crop  should < 
yield  5,000  gallons,  of  juice  to.  the  acre.  The  machinery 
most  in  use  is  a  three-roller  mill,  driyent  by  a  horizmtalhigh* 
pressure  engine,  steam  clarifiers,  and  open  train  by  evapo- 
rating pans.  Shallow  *Weod  an  J  iron  coolers  are  in  use^  from 
which  thesugar  is  taken  to  be  dried  in  centrifugals.     The  ^n. 

exhibitors  of, sugar  were  A.  H.  Brown,  Antigua,  Mary- 
borough ;  the  Groveinment  Penal  Establishment,  St*  Helena, 
made  from  Bibbon  cane>  yielding  two  tons  to  the  acre ;  John 
Eaton,  Eaton  Yale;  Messrs.  Johnston  &  Soi^' Helenfield, 
chiefly  from  Chicago  cane,  produce,  1^  tons  to  the  acre 
This  samj^e  waa  remarkable  for  the  cheapness  of  thow^pknt" 
with  which  it  was  manufactured,  costing  (Oily  1,300/.  beyo&d 
the  labour  of  the  owners.  H.  Jordan,  Logdn  Biver,  shewed 
sugfir  from  violet  cane  two  years  old  ;  Port  Boyal  Mills,  from 
Bourbon  cane  made  in  an  open  Wetzel  pan  j  iiamsey  Bfos.» 
Maryborough,  from  40  tons,  the  produce  of  110  acres  of  t^o 
year  old  Boiurbon  ;  B.  Muir,  Nerang  Creek»  from  Bibbon  cane 
rattoons,  one  year  old ;  P.  H.  Nind,  Pimpana,  from  secopd 
rattdcms,  18  months  old ;  Mackenzie  Bros.,  Gairloch,  L(»¥er 
Herbert  Biver,  from  Bourbon  cane  14  months  old,  average 
orop  2^  tons  to  the  acre;  J.  K  Davidson,  Alexandra  Plan* 
tation,  Mackay,  Bourbon  cane  crop  from  200  acres,  yielding 

395  tons;   Baff  and  Co,,  Cabulture,  f5rom  Cheralm  ewe       ^^^ 

rattoons.  The  total  yield  for  1872  was  3,762^  tons,  the 
average  being  1  ton  4cwt  1  qr.  22  lbs.  to  the  acre  of  crushed 
cane. 

A  good  show  of  preserved  meat  was  made  by  Messrs.  Preseired 
Tooth  of  Darling  Downs,  the  Central  Queensland,  and-  the  "^^• 
Laurel  Bank  Meat  Preserving  CompaniaSi  principally  in  the 
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shape  of  beef  and  mutton,  while  extractum  camis  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Bobertson  of  Baffle  Creek,  in  very  convenient  little 
pots.  He  claimed  superiority  for  his  extract  in  keeping  good 
after  being  opened,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  using  it 
all  at  once.  The  export  of  preserved  meat  in  1871  was 
1,441,394  lbs.  valued  at  35,886/. ;  140,105  of  extract  valued 
at42,118{.,  and  2,144  lbs.  of  essence  of  meat,  valued  at 
636/.  The  total  value  for  that  year  of  meat  export  wa§ 
78,540/.  Queensland  possesses  60  times  as  many  sheep  per 
head,  and  50  times  as  many  cattle  as  Great  Britain. 
OoHee.  The  only  other  food  product  shown   by  this  colony  was 

coffee,  exhibited  bv  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Brisbane.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  it  takes  from  six  to  seven  years 
to  bring  coffee  to  maturity,  but  further  north,  as  at 
Mackay,  it  bears  in  the  second  year.  There  were  a  few 
native  curiosities  such  as  a  cocoa  nut  ( Cocas  nucifera)^  the 
second  that  has  ripened  in  Queensland  on  a  cultivated  tree, 
the  Bunya  Bunya  (Arancaria  BedtcelKt)^  and  Queensland 
nuts  (Macadamia  ternifolia),  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
thickness  of  the  kernel. 

South  Australia. 

Wheat.  South  Australia  stands  pre-eminent  amongst  our  colonies 

for  her  wheat-growing  capabilities,  on  account  of  the  splendid 
quality  of  the  yield.  The  wheat  sent  to  Vienna  well  sus- 
tained this  reputation,  for  no  finer  samples  were  to  be  s«en 
in  the  Exhibition,  each  grain  being  of  a  size  and  weight 
that  made  it  a  perfect  picture.  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Adelaide,  was 
facile  princeps  in  this  department,  though  he  was  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Woodchester.  Messrs.  Magary 
and  Co.  also  exhibited  a  fine  quality  of  flour.  In  1866 
South  Australia  had  587,775  acres  of  all  kinds  under  cul- 
tivation, of  which  390,836  were  under  wheat,  producing 
4,252,949  bushels,  at  an  average  yield  of  only  11  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  smaJlness  of  this  yield  arises  from  the  repre- 
hensible system  of  frequent  cropping  with  the  same  produce, 
i.e>  sowing  wheat  on  the  same  ground  for  years  in  succession. 
From  all  that  I  can  learn,  the  same  system  is  in  vogue  at 
the  present  time,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted  in  the  face 
of  such  unexceptionable  capabilities  for  wheat-growing.  The 
food  exports  in  1872  (the  latest  statistics)  were : — 

Sheep,  11,017. 

Preserved  meat,  12,528  cwt.,  valued  at  31,119/.  In  1870 
only  4,785  cwt.  were  exported,  value  11,087/. 

Hams  and  bacon,  84  cwt. 

Bread  and  biscuits,  451  cwt. 

Butter,  ly464  cwt. 
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Jam,  202,257  lbs. 

Fruit,  3,381/. 

Flour,  38,319  tons. 

Wheat,  167,678  tons. 

Onions,  115/. 

Eggs,  7,966/. 

Honey,  34  cwt. 

The  exhibits  of  the  preserved  meat  were  only  two— the  PreMr?ed 
Adelaide  Meat  preserving  Company,  which  sent  a  good  sup-  ™ 
ply  of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  &c.,  and  Mr.  Bagot,  who  exhibited 
extractum  camis.     C.  Davis,  of  Adelaide,  sent  bottled  fruits, 
currants,  gooseberries,  &c.,  which  were  well  spoken  of  by  those 
who  tried  them. 

New  South  Wales, 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  New  South  Wales  was  not 
represented  on  this  occasion,  except  individually  by  the  con- 
tribution of  meats  sent  by  Mr.  Tallerman,  many  of  which  were 
of  New  South  Wales  produce.  The  cattle  which  furnish 
meat  to  this  colony  appear  to  have  somewhat  decreased  within 
the  last  ten  years,  for  whereas  the  deoa<le  b^an  with  2,620,383, 
it  ended  with  2,014,888.  Sheep,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
creased from  6,146,661  to  16,278,697.  The  decrease  of  the 
cattle  was  probably  owing  to  the  ravages  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  which  was  very  rife  up  to  the  year  1869. 

•■ 
New  Zealand. 

Like  South  Australia,  New  Zealand  showed  remarkably  wii3tt. 
well  in  grain,  which  was  exhibited  by  the  following : — J.  and 
T.  Meek,  Ooamaru,  Otago,  velvet  chaff,  Tuscan  and  purple 
straw  ;  P.  Cunningham  and  Co.,  Christ  Church,  wheats  from 
different  growers,  one  of  whom,  J.  Campion,  sent  a  sample 
of  67^  lbs.  to  the  bushel;  J.  H.  Rogers,  Canterbury;  J.  N. 
Toswill ;  W.  D.  Wood,  Christ  Church,  samples  from  different 
growers,  from  Tuscan,  Imperial,  Suffolk  white,  velvet  chaff, 
pearl  chaff,  and  Hunter's  white  ;  J.  H.  Bluett,  Canterbury, 
spring  wheat  cut  in  January  1872  ;  the'  New  2iealand 
Agricultural  Society.  Flour  was  shown  by  J.  and  T.  Meek, 
J.  H.  Rogers,  W.  D.  Wood,  W.  H.  Lane,  and  G.  Pannell 
The  following  is  a  brief  table  of  acreage : — 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Potatoes. 

1867     - 
1871     - 

47,786 
77,082 

101,563 
123,185 

18,136 
23,071 

14,372 
12,901 
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The  best  crops  areffrown  on  the  rich  alluvial  flats  of  the 
North  island  and  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Middle  island.      Of 
late  years  a  considerable  amount  of  land  had  been  placed  tinder 
wheat  in  Canterbury  and  Otago.     Beautiful  aB  is  the  ^wheat 
that  grows  in  Otago,  millers  do  not  like  it  so  well  ae  that 
which  grows  in  South  Australia,  owing  to  its  being  softer. 
The  superiority  of  the   South    Australian   costtists   in    its 
iw  :         having  a  thinnerskin,  in  it^  betng^drier  and  ooniaining  more 
''      gluten,  profaaUydtte  to  the  faT^omable  cootditians  under 
which  wneat^?  ripened  in  that  colony^  ,  The  yield  cif  wheat 
in  New  Zeflland^  is  ver^  lai^  30  to  40  bushels  xper  aiore 
beii^  a  fair  aVemge,  ahhoagb  50  tob  60  are  eometimes  .ob- 
tained, and  even  70  on  more  than  one  occasion ;  while  in 
South  Australia,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  average  is  but  1 1 
bushels,  in  New  "South  Wales  a  little  above   16,  and    in 
^Tasmania  18^.     Kelson  is  ihe  most  jproductive  district' for 
-barley,  and  Canterbury  and  Otago  for  oats,  45  bushels  per 
acre  being  an  averacge  yield,  thougn  over  90  have  been  reaped. 
Maize  is  only  grown  in  small  patches  in  various  parts  of  the 
North  island,  and  principally  by  the  natives.     Potatoes  yield 
^iO-to  20  tons  peraare,  and  grow  equally  well  in  the  fight^ 
rich,  volcaliic  soil  <!>f  Auckland  and  the  ^uvial  soil  of  Otago. 
Preeerved         Preserved  meat  was  exhibited  by  two  establishments^  rae 
°*®^  Oanterbury  Meat  Preserving  Company  aind  Mr;  Domwell 

(Three  Kings'  Company),  while  some  very  excellent  hana» 
and  bacon  wer*  sent  by  J.  Gilmore. 

According  .to  the  *  latest  statistics  there   were   in   New 
^-    Zealand —    : 

436,51)2  cattle, 
9,700,629  sheep, 
151,460  pigs.    .      . 
And  for  other  produce  there  were  made  in  the  colony^ 
5,199,072  lbs.  butter, 
2,547,607  lbs.  cheese. 
Cbeeses^were  shown  at  Vienna  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  Nelson, 
and  by  the  New  2iealand  Agricultural  SooieW. 
Chicory.  Chicory  was  exhibited  by  E.  W.  Trent,  Christ  Church, 

of  quite  as  good  quality  as  that  grown  in.Englaqd.  The 
climate  a.nd  soil  is  very  &vourable  to  its  growth,  and  oqgood 
ground  18  to  24  ton^  per  acre  are  obtained 
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Sugar.  The  Crown  colonies  do  not  offer  very  much  scope  for  re- 

markft^xcept  Mauritius  which  sent  a  partioularly. fin^  abow 
of  sugars  of  the  great  size  and  beauty  of  crystallisation  for 
which  that  island  is  famous.     The  exports  of  sugar  in  1812 
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amounted  to  only  467  iaoA,  but  thle  rapkBy  inoresaed  to  . 
132,371  tons  in  1863,  and  103,065  in  1869.  The  cause  of 
the  deeline  of  the  last  few  years  has  been  bad  harrests, 
and  the  ravages  of  borers  and  other  destroctiye  inseets. 
The  kinds  of  cane  which  ate  most  eommonlj  grown  are  the 
red  and  white  bello^net,  white  diard,  white  striped  and  red 
bamboo,  white  renang  and  gmngham.  Tlie  gr^eat  superiority, 
however,  of  the  Maiirithis  sngar  arises  from  the  maao&c- 
ture  by  Dr.  Icery's  process  of  purification  by  monosulphite 
of  lime,  without  filtration  ,by  animal  charcoaL  "  The  syrups 
remaining  from  the  turbinage  of  4Ugar,  when  treated  with 
monosulphite  of  Ipne,  mve  most  advantageous  remits. 
Uncfer  the  influence  of  this  agent,  syrups  become  punfled, 
•decol6rfs^d,^and  crystallised  with  remarkable  facility.  Manu- 
factured iby  this  process,  syrup  sugars  have  a  perfect  grain 
and'  fine  colour,,  not  entirely  due  to  the  direct  influence  of 
the  substance  employed,  but  to  the  preparation  to  which  the 
vesou  has  already  been  submitted,  and  the  absence  in  the 
syrup  of  those  foreign  soluble  matters  which  are  the  principal 
obstacles  to  the  crystallisation  of  the  sugars  of  the  second 
boiling."  The  expcirtation  of  sugar  in  the  season  of  1869-70 
was  as  follows,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  large 
consumption  in  Australia,  for  which  a  rather  coarse  quality 
is  made  : — 

United  Kingdom    -  -     76,212,485  lbs. 

France       -  -  -     22,310J988   „ 

Australia   -  -  -     99,748,587   „ 

Carie  of  Good  Hope  •       4,751,588   „ 

India         -  -  -     59,209,368   „ 

The  exhibitors  of  Mauritian  sugars  were  Jas.  Wiehe,  14 
samples,  and  the  Hon.  H.  Pitot.  A,  B,  C  were  sugars  of 
difierent  sizes  of  crystals,  filtered  without  animal  charcoal, 
and  the  juice  treated  by  the  leery  process.  These  were  white 
vesou  sugars.  D,  E  were  larger  crystals  made  from  the  syrup 
or  refuse  of  the  vesou  sugars.  The  only  other  food  exhibits 
were  some  preserved  mangoes,  by  Flore  Mauricitone,  and 
pickles  t)y  H.  Moizeau  and  Mrs.  Strong. 

:  J  Cape  o^  Gtood  Hopb. 

'  Fk>m  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  some  excellent 
-models  of  fruits,  such  as  oranges,  mandarins,  nectarines,  figs, 
almonds,  and  grapes,  besides  a  selection  of  preserved  fruits. 

Ceylon. 
Ceytpn  showed  an  admix^ible  series  of  coffees,  plantation, 
and  parchment,  &c.,  grown  by  Messrs.  Volkart  Bros,,  and 
Messrs.  Wall  and  Co. 
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Cinnamon  was  also  exhibited^with  mangoes^  chutneys^and 
vanillas^  the  latter  by  C.  P.  Layard.  The  quantity  of 
cinnamon  exported  from  Ceylon  is  larger  now  than  when  the 
monopoly  existed,  and  averages  800,000  lbs.  per  annum. 
The  average  price  in  the  London  Inarket  is  from  2s.  9d,  to 
Ss.  Zd.  per  lb.  The  land  under  cinnamon  cultivation  is  about 
15,000  acres,  though  Ceylon  cinnamon  is  subject  to  a  severe 
competition  with  that  of  Malabar  and  Java. 

lNDIik« 

A  most  valuable  and  comprehensive  collection  of  food 
products  was  exhibited  in  the  Indian  Department,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  matter  of  grain.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
Forbes  Watson's  catalogue  of  the  exhibits  for  much  informa- 
tion, although  unfortunately  I  did  not  receive  it  in  time  to 
enable  me  to  study  the  collection  by  its  help. 

Cereaia.  Qf  wheat  there  were  upwards  of  43  different  samples, 

principally  of  white  wheat.  But  as  wheat  flour  is  too  expen- 
sive for  the  major  part  of  the  population,  it  is  not  largely 
used  pure,  but  is  mixed  with  puke  flour,  and  made  into 
cakes. 

Maiie.  Maize  or  Indian  corn  {Zea  Mays)^  of  which  there  were 

23  samples,  is  now  widely  distributed,  and  universally  used 
as  food  for  six  months  in  the  year  at  least.  The  great  value 
of  maize  is  that  it  appears  to  flourish  just  as  well  in  a  tem- 
perate as  in  a  tropical  climate,  is  very  hardy,  requires  little 
rain,  and  is  fit  to  eat  (in  India)  in  60  days  from  the  time  of 
sowing.  In  the  Deccan,  tlie  spikes  are  seldom  allowed  to 
ripen,  but  are  taken  off*  while  the  grain  is  still  soft.  It  is 
fried  or  parched,  and  eaten  with  "ghee"  and  pepper  or 
sugar ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  crop  is  ground  to  flour. 

SoTRhum.  Sorghum,  called  Jowarecy  is  rather  more  of  a  food  for  beast 

than  for  man,  although  it  is  used  for  both.  Its  principal 
value  is  in  its  prolificness,  a  single  plant  having  been  known 
to  produce  12,700  seeds. 

Miiieta.  The  millets  were  very  largely  represented,  upwards  of 

nine  varieties  being  shown.     The  spiked  millet  {PeniciUaria 

JjDicata)  is  used  as  food  in  the  inland  parts  of  India,  and  the 
talian  millet  {Setaria  itoKcd)  is  looked  upon  as  almost  a 
delicacy.  Cakes  and  a  kind  of  porridge  are  made  of  it,  and 
it  is  considered  very  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  wheat  It  is 
apt,  however,  to  produce  diarrhoea.  The  grain  of  Indian 
millet  (P.  miliaceum)  is  considered  nutritious,  and  is  mostly 
eaten  unground.  The  seed  of  the  hairy  millet  (P.  pilosum) 
is  eaten  boiled  like  rice,  and  seldom  or  never  made  into  flour* 
The  wild  rice  miXiti  {^Oplomenus  colQnus)h  also  used  like 
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rice,  and  especially  eaten  in  the  Peshawur  Valley  during 
Hindoo  fasts.  The  Sawa  millet  (O.Jrumentaceus)  is  very 
digestible  and  nutritious,  and  makes  a  capital  pudding,  like, 
only  rather  nicer  than,  rice  pudding.  The  Koda  millet  is  a 
common  grain,  haying  the  advantage  of  growing  in  barren 
and  hilly  countries,  though  it  has  greater  disadyantage  in  its 
reputation  for  producing  temporary  insanity.  **  Raggee  ^  is 
a  most  useful  grain,  and  is  the  chief  article  of  food  in 
Mysore,  where  it  is  stored  in  pits,  keeping  good  for  many 
yecars..  JoVs  tears  {Coix  tocryma),  a  grain  which  is  used 
parched  like  maize,  is  remarkable  for  its  chemical  compo- 
sition, and  makes  a  capital  drink  for  hospital  patients.  The 
bamboo  grain  is  rather  like  the  oat,  and  although  not  in  use 
at  ordinary  seasons,  is  frequently  eaten  by  jungle  tribes  and 
in  times  of  scarcity.  Many  natiyes  saved  their  lives  by  its 
use  during  the  Orissa  famine  in  1812,  subsisting  wholly 
upon  it  for  a  considerable  time. 

Rice  ( Oryza  sattva)  is  almost  bewildering  in  the  great  Rioe. 
number  of  varieties,  no  less  than  488  samples  having  been 
exhibited  at  Vienna.  Some  of  the  native  names  are  very 
characteristic,  e.ff.,  **  Motachal,"  fat  rice  ;  **  Sona-mukhi,'* 
gold-faced ;  **  Radhuni  pagol,"  cook-maddening  ;  "  Muni 
bhog,"  food  for  ascetics;  **  Samudra  fena,"  seafrotii ;  '*  Dudh- 
mani/'  milk-jewel,  &c.  Different  parts  of  the  country  have 
their  speciality  of  rice ;  for  instance,  the  Koingra  Valley 
possesses  a  celebrated  kind  known  as  ^'  b^mati ;"  the  Pesha- 
wur Valley  grows  the  "  vara  "  or  scented  rice.  Oude  yields 
four  special  kinds,  of  which  the  '*  Mihee  "  and  *'  Bansee  "  are 
superior  in  flavour  to  any  others,  though  they  are  too  expen- 
sive for  ordinary  use.  The  Burmese  broadly  divide  their 
rices  into  three  principal  sorts,  viz.,  hard,  soft,  and  Mutinous. 
The  ^^Natsieng"  or  hardest  is  that  which  is  exported  to 
Europe.  The  **  Meedo,"  or  soft,  is  superior  in  flavour  when 
cooked,  but  the  hard  rice  keeps  better,  and  is  not  so  much 
broken  in  the  cleaning.  The  **  Koungnyeen  "  or  hill  rice  is 
called  glutinous,  because  the  grains  adhere  together  when 
cooked.  Buckwheat  is  principally  grown  in  elevated  situa- 
tions about  the  Himalayas,  and  is  sometimes  eaten  on  fast 
days  by  the  Hindoos. 

The  fruit  of  the  Cajan  pea  {Ccganus  Indicus)  is  used  as  a  Pcas,Ac. 
yegetable,  while  the  pea  itself  is  split  and  forms  an  ingre- 
dient in  soups,  or  groimd  into  meal  and  eaten  with  rice. 

The  ^'gram"  or  chick  pea  {Cieer  arietinum)  is  also  held  in  Chickpea, 
esteem  as  food,  either  eaten  raw  when  the  grain  is  green,  or 
parched  and  ground,  mixed  with  wheat  flour.   The  Chickling 
vetch  is  used  in  the  same  way,  but  is  stud  to  induce  paralysis 
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of  thd  lower  exiir^nities;  One  of  the  mo&t  yaluablQ  us^a  of 
th^  ehick  pea  is  io  .fumish  an  acid  from  the  glandolftr  hait9 
thatcoyertheleaveB,  which  is  eaid  to  be  a'  cert^  eur^ 
for  indigestioB..  Whether  that  Is  the  case  or  not>  the  a<»d  is 
so  strong  thfttit  is  destruotive  to  a  pidr  of  boots  to  walk 
through  a  " gram''  field- 

Lentils.  ;  L^tUs  {Ervum  lens)f  are  either  boiled  whole  or  grouadapd 
mixed  with  flour.  The.  seeds  of  the  Nankin  bean  are  ^e^^n 
by  the  natives  when  ripe  is  de^t,  ^nd  are  said  to  be  the  ctuef 
food  of  lascars  on  board  ^p,  and  of  sepoys  on  long  marcbes^ 
it  being  parried  ready  boiled  in  their  knapsacks. 

Sc^bean.  The  Soy  Bean  (Sofa  hispida),  is  the  most  nourishing  of 
any  vegetable  yet  knowny  containing  36  to  38  per  cejlt4  of 
nitrogei^ns  matter  It  i»  in  {jBLct^  too  rich  to  be  eaten  Itkne^ 
aiKl  woidd'bewxed  wilJi  substances  poorer  than,  itself  td 
prove  its  i^al  value.  The  seeds  of  the  '*  Mutt "  (Phafeolus 
aconitifolius),  the  Green  gram  (P.  RoaAurgkii  and  P.  Mtn^a) 
are  all  more  or  less  nutritious^  and  are  made  into'  cak^s  or 
form  ingredients  in  thp  Indian  ^^dals"  or  soups..'  The 
latter  is  also  parched,  ground,  and. made  into  balls. tidtb 
Bugatr  and  spices  for  Ixaveiling  purposes.  ;••'-; 

Fioun.  :  Of  the  flom  tcovfi  the^varioin^  sources^  there  were  exbiUte^. 
wheat;  gram,  tapioca^banana^  and  other  meals,  togetbet  with 
certain  preparations  of  .  mixed  pulses.  As  a  curiosity^ 
toOf  may  be  mentioned  under  this  section  ^^  Boc^ti^nto/? 
the  poUen  of  Typha  ehpharUum,  which  is  sometimes  eii^pk^ed 
as  a  meal  for  bread.  '        . 

Ooftee.  The  poduction  of  coffee,  excellent  samples  of  which  were 

8hown>  ha9  very  much  increased  erf  late  yearsj  and  planting  has 
become  a  prosf^ouB  industry.  I>tiring  the  12  years  ending 
}n  1861;  the  average  yearly  produce  had  risen  to  £2^886 
maunds  (1  maund  =  28  lbs*),  and  the  revenue  to  ^6^24 
rupees,  (I  rupee  =  2s*).  In  Mysore  the  number  r  X)f 
Eur<^pean  planters  has  increased  to  20  or  30^  while  -native 
planters  are.  estimated  at  between  3,000  to  4fiOO.  The 
average  yield  per  acre,  however,  is  not  half  that  of*  Ceylen^ 
The  coffee  districts  are  found  in  the  region  of  the  Wesfem 
Ghauts  and  t^e  Bababooden  Hills,  where  the  plants  find  tbe 
requisite  elevation  and  moisture. 

oinser.  Four  Samples  were  shown  of  ginger,  which  is  the  dried 

rhizome  of  Zinziber  officinalis.  Turmeric,  a  similUr'  iXK>t 
from  Curcuma  longa  is  also  rather  largely  cultivated,  and 
when  pulverised  forms  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  of  curry 
powder. 

p^rper.  Pepper  (7  samples),  is  the  dried  berry  of  Piper  niprum,  a 

climbmg  plant,  indigenous  to  the  forests  of  Makbir  and 
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Trayancore.  There  is  no  fandamental  difference  between 
Uack  and  white  pepper>  bat  simply  one  of  prepamtion,  the 
white  being  depnved  of  the  outer  dcih  hj  maceration  in  pure 
water  and  a  gentle  rubbing  aflerward?.  Several  specimens 
^redpei^>er  or  chillies  were  shown^  being  the  dried  ripe 
firuit  of  .a  speciies  of  Capsicum,  which  when  powdered^  mokes 
oatyeune  pepper  or  chilUe  powd^.  Coriander  (9  samples)^  is 
also  an  ingredient  in  curry  powder,  although  the  green  plant 
is  used  diuing  the  greater  pi^  of  the  year  as  a  vegetable* 
'  Amongst  the  rarer  articles  of  food  were  two  specimens  of  Dried  food. 
dried  deB,weed,JSuchemna  ipiupsym  and  GrcunllariaUehenaidg$ 
6t  Ceylon  mos&  Fungi  ^ere  ^reprBsenjbed  by  dried  mnsiv- 
rooms,  and  the  ''Jew's  ear/'  (^ifrneota) which  is. a  favonrits 
article  of  diet,  with  th^  Chinese*    Edible  biisds'  nests^  though  .  ) 

^en^rally  considered  a  Chinese  delicaoyv  are  really  imported 
mto  that  country  &om  the  rock  caves  of  the  Burmese  coast 
and  the  Andaman  Islands.  They  consist  of  the  inspissated 
moous  from  the  large  salivary  glands^  with  whieh  the  bivdi 
ard  BTOvided.  An  analogous  Indian  food  curiosity  is  the 
ahaiKs  fin  and  fish  maw»  the  latter  being  the  swinmHog 
bladder  or  sound  extracted  from  the  fish  and  dried  in :  the 
son.  Fish  maws  axe  prepared  on  the  Malabar  coast,  whence 
in.  1872^  9/)08  cwts.  were  exported  to  China  and  the  Straits^ 
v^ued  at  301,003  rupees.  From  7,0000  to  10,000  cwts.  of 
shark's  fins  ate  also  sent  to  China  to  be  made  into  soup.  The 
^wliite  or  dorsal  fins  are  considered  the  best,  as  th^  vield 
more  gelatine ;  the  black  or  pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal  fins 
feteh  a  lower  price. 

Amongst  the  sugar  exhibits  were  many  samples  irom  the  Sngir. 
susar  caHe,  as  well  as  from  the  date  palm;  of  the  former,  the 
A^  sugar  wi&  shown  by  Binny  and  Co.,  of  Madras,  Aska 
being,  I  believe  the  first  place  where  the  diffusion  process 
was  applied  to  sugttr  extraction.  Various  other. sugar  pro^ 
ducts  were-  exhibited,  such  as  molasses,  sugar  candy,  and 
^^goor,"  a  hard  compound  of  granulated  sugar  and  molasses. 
The  date  tree  grows  best  in  the  alluvial  soils  of  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Bengal  and  is  from  30  to  40  feet  in  height 
The  frnit,  which  is  more  a  seed  than  a  pulp,  is  about  one 
quarter  the  size  of  that  of  the  Arabian  palm^  which  is  a 
fimmrite  firuit  in  its  fi:esh  state,  while  the  Bengal  date  is  not 
so,  probably  on  account  of  the  perpetual  tapping  of  the  tree 
for  sugar.  Some  of  the  sugar  products  are  used  by  the 
natives  as  physic,  but  whether  mixed  with  other  ingredients, 
(ff  whether  the  medicinal  effects  reride  in  certain  natural 
conditions  of  the  suffar,  I  am  unable  to  stata  Native  con- 
ieoti^ners  are  fimd  of  making  preparations  of  sugar  and  seeds. 
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and  among  the  exhibits  were  confectionery  of  sesamum, 
cloves,  gourd,  cardamoms^  cucumbers,  and  poppies.  Probably 
it  is  mm  the  help  of  this  class  of  sweets  that  the  '*  gilded 
pill "  is  swallowed. 

-PreaernB.  Indian  jellies,  preserves,  and  pickles  have  such  a  world* 
wide  celebrity,  that  little  but  their  bare  mention  will  suffice. 
Among  the  preserves,  were  tamarinds,  mangoes,  citrons^ 
guavas,  ginger,  orange,  pumpkin,  lime,  pineapple,  wood  apple, 
and  plums ;  while  of  pickJes,  there  was  an  extensive  variety  of 
chutnees,  and  other  appetisers,  such  as  garlic,  ginger,  vege- 
table marrow,  lime,  carrot,  potato,  onion,  radish,  mango, 
yam,  tiunip,  lemon,  cucumber,  and  cabbage,  together  with 
mulligatawny  and  curry  pastes. 

Ouny.  It  18  worth  reminding  the  reader,  however,  that  curry  is 

not  an  indigenous  Indian  dish,  but  was  only  imported  into 
that  country  by  the  Portuguese. 

T^  Tea  is  the  last,  but  not  the  least  interesting  of  Indian  ex- 

hibits. The  cultivation  of  tea  has  proved  such  a  great 
success  in  Assam,  that  it  has  extended  to  other  parts  of  the 
country  and  is  now  briskly  carried  on  at  Dhera  Doon, 
Eumaon,  Gurwhal,  and  the  Kangra  valley.  It  has  also  been 
tried  at  Darjeeling,  but  the  elevation  (7,000  feet)  is  too  great 
for  profitable  planting,  it  being  found  that  a  height  of  frofn 
2000  to  4500  is  the  safest.  The  yield  of  the  Kumaon  and 
Gurwhal  districts  for  the  season  of  1872  was  250,000  lbs.>  of 
the  value  in  the  London  market  of  from  2«.4if.  to45.  per  lb., 
according  to  the  qualHy.  Dr.  Leitner  also  exhibited  from 
Lhassa  brick  tea,  which  finds  such  favour  with  the  natives  of 
Central  Asia ;  but  as  this  is  more  of  a  China  produce,  I  shall 
refer  to  it  again  when  describing  that  portion  of  the  Exhi- 
bition. 

Having  now  glanced  at  the  food  products  of  England  and 
her  possessions,  I  shall  proceed  to  take  each  country  according 
to  Its  place  at  Vienna,  the  plan  adopted  being  that  of 
geographical  position  from  west  to  east. 

America. 

America  scarcely  did  herself  justice  in  her  food  exhibits, 
considering  her  extent,  and  the  diversified  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate  for  nusing  so  many  different  crops ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  as  a  food  producing 
country,  is  but  slightly  indicated  in  what  has  been  done 
hitherto  towards  developing  it. 
o««^  The  north-eastern  States,  being  cold  with  a  rather  hard 

soil^  do  little  but  supply  local  demand ;  but  in  the  middle 
states  large  cix>ps  of  cereals  are  grown,  and  great  quan* 
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titles  of  meal  and  flour  produced.  The  Qenessee  VaUey 
is  celebrated  for  its  flour  mills^  and  the  Quakers  of  the 
Brandy-wine  section  of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  for 
their  corn  and  maize.  The  average  yield  of  cereal  crops  is 
as  under: — 

Bushels. 


Indian  com 

(maize) 

-     900,000,000 

Oats 

- 

-     379,000,000 

Wheat    . 

- 

.     220,000,000 

Barley     - 

- 

-       26,000,000 

Rye 

- 

.       23,000,000 

Buckwheat 

- 

-       21,000,000 

Maize  is  the  most  important  of  all  these,  three  bushels 
being  raised  to  one  of  wneat,  which  appears  to  be  quite  a 
secondary  article  of  food.  Illinois  produces  about  one-seventh 
of  the  whole  crop,  and  also  a  large  quantity  of  oats.  New 
York  grows  oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat,  and  California,  cwitomi*. 
barley  and  wheat.  Prior  to  1851,  indeed,  this  latter  state 
grew  no  wheat,  but  she  now  supplies  herself  with  bread- 
stufis,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  firbt  of  the  grain  exporting 
states  of  the  Union.  In  1871,  she  possessed  an  acreage 
of:— 

Bushels. 

Wheat  1,619,891  producing  17,888,634 

Barley      696,091         „  9,846,321 

Oats         113,969         „  3,724,481 

Maize         57,664         „  1,445,317 

Potatoes     34,931         „  3,092,177 

and  in  the  twelve  months  ending  last  October,  the  produc- 
tion of  grain  amounted  to  20,000,000  dols. 

The  great  speciality  of  America  is  her  hog  crop ;  and  Hog  crop, 
although  I  saw  no  barrels  of  pickled  pork  at  the  Exhibition, 
there  was  in  the  American  annexe  a  curious  cartoon  of 
enormous  length,  which  portrayed  the  last  moments  of  a 
States*  pig,  preparatory  to  being  converted  into  pork.  The 
magnitude  of  this  trade  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that 
the  hog  crop  in  1873  was  6,7j00,000,  being  an  increase  of 
2,000,000  on  that  of  1869;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the 
prevalence  of  destructive  epidemics,  such  as  hog  cholera, 
which  is  estimated  to  carry  off*  swine  at  a  yearly  loss  of 
10  to  15  million  dollars.  The  exports  from  New  York  in 
1871  were — 

lbs. 

Bacon  and  Ham  -    66,476,396 


Beef  -  -  -    40,658,620 

Pork  -  -  -    27,698,908 
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Ottmed  '  A  very  large  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  canned  fbods. 

fooda.  There  are  now  fortf  packing^  establishments  engaged  in 
barmetically  sealing  oysters,  vegetables  and  fruits^  turning 
out  yearly  upwards  of  38,000,000  packages.  Tliere  are  also 
60  packing  houses  for  raw  oysters,  employing  3,000  persons. 
Mr.  Underwood  of  Boston,  sent  an  extensive  display  of  tinned 
eatables,  unfamiliar  to  English  palates,  such  as  devilled 
chicken,  Lima  bean s>  succotash,  peaches  and  blue  berries. 

The  Portland  Packing  Company  exhibited  tins  of  seguin 
mackerel^  stone  lobstei"s,  sugar  corn,  and  "beach  clams,  a  kind 
of  large  mussel,  distinguished  as  hard  shell  and  soft  shell 
clams.  A  large  number  of  persons  find  employment  along 
the  coast  in  digging  them.  From  Onondaga  came  preserved 
finiit3  iind  jnni:?,  in  which  sliced  pineapple  appeared  to  be 
common*  There  were  also  sweet  potatoes  (jBata/a  convolvulus), 
of  which  42,0053026  bushels  were  raised  in  1871. 

Fruit.  Cidifcmia  showed  some  fruit  of  enormous  size,  which  had 

been  galvanized  over  with  a  thin  metallic  coating  for  the 
purpose  of  preeer%^iDg  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  this  Stiitc  will  eventually  become  the  great  garden  of 
Aniericii,  nnd  perhups  of  the  wox*ld. 

Sugar.  Of  sugur^  of  whioh  there  were  a  few  samples,  Louisiana 

and  Texas  are .  the  principal  producers,  both  of  sugar-cane 
and  maple.  Of  the  former  are  raised  annually  about 
231,000,000  lbs.  and  of  the  latter  41,000,000  lbs. 

Brazil. 
The  food  exhibits  of  South  America  are  soon  summed  up. 
Brazil  showed  coffees  and  sugars,  which  rank  amongst  the 
priiidipal.  exports.     In  1871,  these  amounted  to 

Coffee    3,177,633  kUos.  (I  kilo«2- 2057  Ihs.)         .; 

Cocoa    1,413,795         „ 

Sugar  48,932,273         „ 

OMsava  Of  ordinary  foods,  there  was  Farinha  de  Mandioca,  the 

'^^'  flotir  made  from  cassava  root. .  This  ia  sometimes  eaten  in 

company  with  *'  feijao  "  or  black  bean,  and  sometimes  stewed 

with  ^'x^me  secca,'' meat  dried  in  the  sun. 

uebig|^  We.  must  not  forget,  however,   that  it  is  from  South 

"*'^       America  that  the  world  renowned  food,  Liebig's  ExtWbCt, 

comes ;  probably  of  all  foreign  foods  skown  at  Viennai  the 

most  generally  familiar  by  name  and  appearance.     The  aeat 

of  this  establishment  is  at  Fray  Bentos  on  the  Uruguay  rivet, 

which  sent  out  in  1871, 570,000  lbs.  of  extractumcanus  ^ria^ 

ing  from  the  slaughter  of  122,075  cattle,  valued  at  330,000/. 

AjDLOther  food   product  from  the  same   establishment  was 

6,252,000  lbs.  of  jerked  i)eef.     The  extract  is  prepared  by 

boiling  down  the  flesh  of  the  animal,  82  lbs.  yielding  1  lb.  of 
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extract.  All  the  fat  and  most  of  the  gelatine  andaUmmen  are 
removed^  whilst  the  fibrine  is  left  behind.  In  the  etnct  sense 
rOf  the  wordy  Liebig^s  Extract  is  not  a  nutriment^  but  ^^it  is 
BOt^  howerei*^  to  be  entirely  removed  from  the  list  of  foods^ 
and  «laeiBed  with  condiments,  for  the  salts  of  the  flesh  which 
itioontains  «re  valuable  in  the  process  of  nutrition;,  but  it 
should  be  clas^d  with  such  nervoua.  stimolants  as  tea^  and 
coffee,  which  supply  little  or  no  nutriment,  yet  modify  assimi- 
lation and  nutrition.  Used  alone. fior  beei.i;ea,.it.is  adelu- 
.8ioiu"-^{Dr^  Edmard  Smith.)  Liebig^s  Extract  is  essentially 
a  *'  Genuss-mittel.'^ 

Valparaiso. 

Valparaiso  Abwed  an  interesting  coUeotion  of;  Mat4  or  Maw. 
Paraguay  tea  {Hex  P(traguayeims)y  which  is  a  universal 
beverage  in  the  South  American  states.  Tharee  qualities 
are  used— 1.  l%e  uneitpanded  buds,  wUch  is  the  best; 
2.  The  full  grown  leaf,  wjithput  woody  fibres ;  3,  the  whole 
leaf  roasted,  and  prepared  just  as  ordinary  tea,  flavoured 
by  lemon  juice  and  burnt  sugar.  It  is  rather  more  narcotic 
thai  China  tea„  and  is  somewhat  deficient  in  tbeine,  the 
active  principle^  It  also  contains  a  certain  a^aount  of 
'astringent,  which  causes  mat6  t^  to  become  almost  black 
when  left  to  cool. 

Venezx/ela.  . 

Venezuela  had  a  good  series  of  coffees  and  cocoas*  Of  the  Coffees 
former  18  samples  were  shown,  two  of  which  were  labelled 
**  caracolillo,"  a  quality  which  I  am  unable  to  explain.  The 
best  coffee  grows  in  the  cooler  portiion  of  the  state,  and  the 
crop,  which  is  gathered  in  October,  begins  to  yield  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year.  The  production  is  about  700,000 
centners  annually  (1  centner  =113-426  lbs.) 

Of  cocoa  {Tlieobroma  Cacao) y  there  are  10  different  kinds,  Ooco*. 
the  best  being  obtained  from  a  tree  known  as  "  chuao,"  the 
gathering  of  which  is  a  valuable  pwquisite-belonging  to  the 
llniversity  of  CJaratocas.  This  cocoa  is  largely  expotf ed  to 
Spain,  costing  at  Venezuela  from  180  to  200  frames  per  50 
kilos.  (1  kilo.  :tr 2*2067  lbs.)  The  production  is  about  1,000 
^centners  in  the.  year.  The  price  of  Venezuela  cocoa  is 
.geneisaUy  dearer  than  that  of  otiier  countries,  but  it  is  never- 
theless in  great  request.  A  curiosity  in  this  exhibit  was 
caoaO' fruit  preserved  in  glycerine. 

Maize  is  an  important  crop  here,  on  account  of  its  early  Hmeo. 
aiaturity.     It  ripens  in  four  months,  and  is  very  productive. 
Two  kinds  M'ere  shown,  the  "  curiollo,'' or  white,  and  the 
"  cariaco,"  or  yellow,  which  ripens  faster  than  the  first     As 
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a  crop^  maize  is  grown  largely  in  this  state^  under  the  name 
of^^Malojo/' 

A  curious  collection  of  beans^  all  belonging  to  Phaseolus, 
was  shown,  under  the  name  of "  cariotas."  One  of  these 
kinds,  the  ^'  cariotas  negros,"  or  black  beau,  is  in  high  esti- 
mation from  its  nutritious  qualities.  There  were  also 
"  frijoles/'  or  little  beans,  white,  black,  and  red. 

Sugar.  An  excellent    quality -of    brown    Pampelon   sugar  was 

exhibited,  grown  from  the  Otaheite  cane,  with  which  some 
17,500  hectares  (1  hectare  =  2*4736  acres)  are  planted  in 
this  state. 

Preserves.  Of  other  kinds  of  food  products  were  honey,  chocolates, 
vanilla,  and  preserves  of  "  Guanabono "  fruit  {Anona 
muricatd)  or  sour  sop,  Guava  {Psidium  guava),  and 
*^  quitten  "  (Cydunia  vulgaris).  The  pulp  of  the  Anona, 
when  properly  ripe,  tastes  something  like  clotted  cream  and 
sugar.     The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an  artichoke. 

France, 

France  did  not  offer  any  great  novelty  or  variety  in  her 
collection,  there  beii^  only  19  exhibits  of  cereals  and  roots. 
Several  indeed  were  rechauffes,  the  latter  bearing  evidence 
that  they  had  performed  the  same  role  at  Havre,  Lyons,  and 
Paris  Exhibitions. 
Cereals.  The  cereal  display  is  disappointing,  considering  the  natural 

advantages  of  the  country,  which  possesses  50,000,000  hec- 
tares, viz. : — 

Natural  pastures      -  -     5,000,000  hectares. 

Vineyards   -  -  -     2,000,000         „ 

Gardens  and  orchards  -     2,000,000         „ 

Arable  land  -  -  25,000,000         „ 

These  last  are  apportioned  as  follows  : — 

Wheat         -  -  -  -     6,500,000  hectares. 

MeslinandKye      -  -     2,500,000        „ 

Barley,  Maize,  &c.  -  -     2,500,000         „ 

Oats  -  -  -     3,000,000         „ 

Roots  -  -  -     1,500,000        „ 

Vegetables-  -  -        500,000         „ 

Fallow        -  -  -        500,000         „ 

Of  the  cereals  exhibited  in  the  French  ^Agricultural  Hall, 
the  greater  part  came  from  the  Pas  de  Calais,  Puy  de  D6me, 
Rheims,  the  Seine  and  Marne  Departments,  &c. 

The  Pensioners  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  at  Rheims  sent 
an  excellent  collection  of  vegetables,  such  as  peas,  beans,  beet, 
and  potatoes.  Chestnuts  were  also  shown — an  important 
produce,  of  which  1,073,402  acres  are  planted — of  potatoes, 
2,469,634  acres. 
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M.  Simon  Legrand^  of  Pont  a  Maroy,  Nord^  was  conapi-  Beot 
cuoas  for  his  beet  root  seed,  which  has  been  fiimished  in  large 
quantities  to  one  of  our  few  English  ^wers,  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Buscot  Park,  near  Farringdon.  The  improvement  in  the 
farming  capabilities  of  France  during  the  last  20  jears  was 
everywhere  shown,  and  particularly  in  the  attention  bestowed 
on  the  £Etttening  of  stock. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  there  were —  CMtie. 

Cattle    -  12,733,188,  or      3  to  every    100  inhabitants. 

Sheep     .  30,386,223  „    800         „      1,000         „ 

Pigs       .     5,789,624    „  155 

But,  according  to  Dr.  Cenveilhier  (see  Lord  Brabazon's  innAoient 
Beport  of  1872  on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes),  J^u&on. 
the  population  of  France  is  very  insufficiently  nourished,  the 
average  consumption  of  each  being  only  4  cwt.  1  qr.  9*017  lbs., 
instep  of  6  cwt.  1  qr.  14*297  lbs.  of  dry  food.     This  con- 
sumption corresponds  to  44  gallons  of  wheat,  22  gallons  of 
barley  or  rye,   75*018   lbs.   of  meat,  and   80*577  lbs.  of 
potatoes.     Certainly  thb  is  far  larger  than  the  average  of 
the  last  century,  but  it  is  not  nearly  sufficient,  and  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  insufficiency  was  more  likely  to  increase 
than  decrease.     In  the  71  exhibits  of  Group  IV.,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  little  was  shown  in  the  way  of  flour,  considering  ^ 
the  speciality  of  good  bread  making,  for  which  France  is 
famous. 

The  "  gruaux "  principle  of  grinding  (introduced  bv  M.  Pwnch 
D'Arblay),  is  largdy  in  use,  causing  a  great  saving  of  the  ™*"*°«- 
finest  and  most  nourishing  portion  of  the  flour.  By  this 
process,  any  flour  is  made  to  contain  more  or  less  gluten  in 
proportion  to  starch.  The  grains  are  first  ground  high  in 
the  mill,  the  white  middlings  being  separated  in  coarse  sieves 
and  reground  :  and.  the  flour  is  repeatedly  passed  through 
very  fine  silk  sieves. 

Mauprivez,  of  Paris,  and  Louit,  Fr^res,  and  Co.,  of  Bor- 
deaux, exhibited  tapioca,  eago,  and  arrowroot,  in  certi6ed 
packets,  which,  considering  the  hygienic  value  of  their  meals, 
is  a  sensible  and  politic  way  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
respectable  firms. 

The  old  liking  for  the  "pot-au-feu"  is  frequently  shown  oomprened 
indirectly.  E.  Masson  ot  Paris,  and  the  Compagnie  '*^^^^ 
Frauijaise  d' Alimentation  were  conspicuous  for  their  marbled 
cakes  of  dried  and  compressed  vegetables,  containing  up- 
wards of  40  different  kinds,  thoroughly  mixed  and  incorpo- 
rated to  an  homogeneous  mass.  They  also  take  a  leaf  out  of 
the  invader's  book  with  an  imitation  of  the  '*  Erbs-wurst,"  in 
the  shape  of  pea  sausage,  packed  in  square  papers^with  a  hand- 
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►i-  -ikoiie'pbotOgi^h.^  BVom  the  directiolis  oh  flie  liibelyJiow- 
= ever,  the  pr^pfaralion  would  seem  to  involve  more  time  than 
that  of  ^he  Gtennan  ''wurst''  The  first  named  exUWlor 
showed  a  new  application  of  Indian  com,  m  Maize  malt  for 
brewmg.     ^  ^ 

Articles  "de      Preserved  luxaries  were  well  shdwii,  sticb  as  aspSr^s, 
^^^"         peas  and  artichokes,  put  up  in  glasses,  and  afeo  in  tin  dai^s 
'  "  marines  "  or  preseirved  in  ^ater.'    PJ  J.  Ohevet,  of  Paris, 
had  a  luxurious  selectJbn  in  the  Shape  ef -immense  salmon  in 
tins  the  size  arid:  shape  of  the  fish^  wkh  botfled  "truffles  pre- 
served in  champagne.^    Boyer;  Heigl  and  Cier  showed  an 
^".,'1'        appetizing  gtoup  of '  perigord  truffles,   while    others    dent 
.rT-»]-    r    j<  petite;  poS/'  ^•'haricots  verts/'  &;c.     E.  MasBdni^lso  ej^Sil- 
bited'anUtnber'.of  little  black  fhteads  like 'scrapect  isinglass, 
as  a  new  priQparation  of  tomatoes  called  "  Helibsinc.''  '' 

'  -  NiCB.  ^ 

OewftiB.  Nice  was  a  large '  exhibitor  in  .  the  French  department, 

parfly  in  cereals,  but  principally  in  olives  and  oliVe  oil  The 
acreage  of  wheat  in  Nice  is  about  40,000  with  an  average 
yield  of  10. bushels  tO*  tbe  acre,  bf  oats  9,340  acres,  and  of 
barley.  6,260.  Indian  corn  is  also  extensively  grown  and 
-  consumed  l)y  the  peastmtrjr: 

oiiTee.  But  th^  olive  is  the  great  speciality  of  Nice.    More  than 

15,000  acres  are  planted  with  this  tree,  producing  on  aA 
■  average  180,000  to  200,000  gallons  of  oil  The  tree 
grows  well  even  at  great  elevations  above  the  sea,  and  will 
stand  10  d^gr^es  of  cold ; '  but  the  produce  is  uncertain,  on 
account  of  the  length  of  tim6  which  the  fruit  remains  on. 
The  olive  tree  grows  slowly  and  '  vield^  no  crop  nritil  it  is 
20  years  old.  The  olives  are  collected  ab6ut  December  bv 
bea;ting  the  tr^es,  a  mode  of  ti'eatment  that  bruises  the  fruit 
and  injures  the  quality  of  the  oil ;  in  fact,  neither  olives  nor 
oil  are  ever  so  good  as  when  picked  by  hand.  There  are 
168  oil  milk  in  the  district.  :  Ten  gallons  of  good  olives  wfll 
yield  1  to  li  gallons  of  oil,  but  the  average  quantity  is 
abont  10  per  cent.  Generally  speaking,  each  tree  yields 
50  to  150  kilo,  of  olives,  but  thq  harvest  is  very  uncertain. 
There  are  5  kinds  of  olive  trees  principally  cultivated  in  the 
South"  of  France,  viz.,  Verdale,  which  yields  good  oil  and 
make's  a  good  conserve ;  Blanquet,  with  a  particularly  sweet 
and  delicate  oil :  (these  two  have  low  grovring  branches, 
which  enables  them  to  be  picked  by  hand) ;  Bouquettier,  a 
very  superior  oil;  Redounaon,  which  stands  cold  well; 
Olivier  de  Grasse,  yields  excellent  oil,  but  grows  high  and 
is  not  so  well  adapted  for  picking. 
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FBja^CH' Colonies."  Algeeja. 

The  French  Colomes  w^*e  remarkable  for  Iheir  complete  OmtiM. 
collections,  and  the  beautifal  manner  in  whudi  thej  were 
arranged.  Algeria  was  especiallj.  conspicuous  for  cereals^ 
vegetables,  and  firiiits..  The  wheat  is  of  splendid  quality, 
almough  it  ip  singular,  that  in  spite  of  the  natural  richness 
of  the  soil,  the  ayeragq  yield  of  the  graia  under  European 
cultivation  is  only  8  or  9  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  average 
production  of  the  colony  is  12,500,000  hectolitfee  (1  heeto-  /r) 

litre  ss '22*0097  gallons).  Algerian  wheat,  espe^Uy  the 
hard  wheats  is  much  in  request  for  ma<^ironi,  vermicetli^  and 
al^'kinds^  (^  pAt^  for  the  English  market.  The  gluten, 
wUch  is  essential  for  the  transformation  of  the  wheectinto 
macaroni,  exists  here  in  greater  quality  than  in  Bxty  other 
wheat,  even  diat  of  Taganrog  a«d  Sioiiy.  Bailey  {Hordeum 
kexoitichum)  is  very  generally  cultivated  and  most  productive* 
The  poorer  classes  eat  it,  and  it  is  considered  well  adapted 
for  malting.  The  hard  wl^eatfi^  barley  and  oats  are  grown 
principally  in  the  departments  of  Oran  and  Constantine, 
which  contributed  also  maize,  millet  and  Hungarian  '^Moha '"  *-'*   " 

{Fimieum  Oermanieum).     The  vegetable  prc^iucts  included  Ve8«t»w«t. 
Frenob  beans^  peas,  ohiek  pea  or  gratis  the  Beohium  ^ule  or 
^^choko^"  (which  is  used  as  a  snbBtitute  for  p^tatoe^)  sea- 
sqvnlls,'  yams,  bananas,  and  patatoee.  ^^ 

Am^Migst  liie  fruita  the^  dates  were  the  ididst  donspibuous^  Pruits. 
there  h£^  at  least  55  varieties  in  this  Colony,  tbou^  mostly 
smaiyd^,  &rinaoeous  and  not' much  largerihai:!  to  olive. 
Th(^  are  varieties  of  the  JPhosnir  dactylifera  and  ar^  a-staple 
food  of  all  classes.  The  Algerian  date  best  known  in  Eng^ 
land  is  called  '^  Beglet  near,"  and  is  attached  to  tbe^  stalk ; 
bttt  Ihere  is  another  kind  also,  which  is  unattached.  Amcmgst 
the  fruit  curiosities  was  the  fhift  of  the  Zizyphu^  Lotus, 
which  is  pounded  in  a  mortar  and  made  into  cakes ;  also  the 
Citric^  papayOy  which  is  said  to  have  the  singular  property  ef 
mal^ng  meat  tender,  that  is  exposed  taits  influenee< 
'•  Another  exhibit  peculiar  to  this  colony  was  ''cotfscpu-  OousoooKm. 
soui^t  jn  reality,  only  the  semoule  of  the  hard  wheat,  though  it 
forma  the  basis  of  a  very  national  dish,  cooked  with  a  most 
appetising  conjunction  of  fowls,  mutton,  butt^,  red  pNerpper^ 
ssrid.  r^ge/tnhles  ad  UbUutn. 

The  foBowing 'statistics  of  exports  for  1869  wilPshiy^  thAt  Bxportg, 
Algeria  is  an  important  food-producing  colony : 
Cattle  ^  u  -         23,448 

Sheep  -  —  -    ^  861,451 

Lard    -  -  -       500,000  lbs.      '        '  - 
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Fish    -  -  .  3,250,000  lbs. 

Wheat  -  -  128,700  qrs. 

Barley  -  -  102,800    „ 

Flour  -  -  .  76,700  cwt. 

Bread  -  -  240    „ 

Dry  Vegetables  -  1,600,000  lbs. 

Fresh  „  -  2,500,000   „ 

Olive  oil  -  -  1,800,000   „ 

^S^  The  other  French  colonies  were  very  similar  in  their  ex- 
hibits, which  consisted  principally  of  coffees,  cocoas,  spice, 
and  sugar.  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Guiana,  Mayotte,  New 
Caledonia,  French  ladia,  and  Cochin  China,  all  sent  more 
or  less  lavish  displays  of  these  specialities.  Senegal  and 
Reunion  had  also  spices  and  honey,  while  Tahiti  exhibited 
dried  mushrooms,  and  a  species  of  Uimeola  laigely  exported 
as  a  food  to  China. 

Spain. 

^TfOk  Spain  and  Portugal  will  not  detain  us  long,  as  most  of  the 

exhibits  of  these  countries  belonged  to  wines  and  spirits. 
From  Spain  the  principal  food  objects  were  preserved  oranges, 
such  as  mandarins,  Seville,  ^'Yas  bigaradia,"  with  tmck 
rinds  and  rugged  surface,  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  a  large 
sort  of  shadd^c  (Citrus  decumana\  called  there  ^'  narenja." 
It  is  almost  needless  to  mention  the  enormous  trade  between 
this  country  and  Spain  in  oranges  and  lemons,  the  produce 
and  exportation  of  which  from  Malaga  has  doubled  within 
the  last  four  years.  From  Corunna  came  fine  preserved 
strawberries,  capers  from  Majorca,  preserved  fruits  and 
white  loaf  sugar  of  rather  coarse  appearance  from  Barcelona. 
The  manufistctured  foods  were  still  more  meagre,  and  con- 
sisted of  marmalade  from  Lisbon,  sugar  plums,  maca- 
roni, and  little  hard-baked  rolls  of  sea-biscuits  from  Valencia, 
chocolate  from  Astorga  and  Madrid,  of  particularly  poor 
quality,  considering  that  the  Spaniards  are  great  chocolate 
inkers  and  take  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Venezuela  supply  of 
cacao.  Lerida  sent  litde  cheeses,  like  the  Dutch  but  sinaller, 
also  some  honey  which  certainly  had  the  merit  of  cheapness, 
being  marked  at  ISd.  the  kilogramme,  or  barely  6<f.  per  lb. 
As  regards  the  Spanish  colonies,  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  sent 
arrowroot,  coffee,  and  enormous  haricot  beans.  Considering 
the  disorganised  condition  of  Spanish  trade  and  agriculture, 
it  is  crecUtable  to  that  country  to  have  sent  any  exhibits  at 
all  to  Vienna. 
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Hectai«fl. 

Vegetables 

31,499 

Potatoes 

13,499 

Olive  yards 

42,000 

Vineyards 

189,409 

Chestnut  Woods- 

12,436 
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Portugal. 

In   Group   II.,  Portugal  sent  some  excellent  samples  of  OeraOi. 
maize,  cobs  and  grains  of  great  size,  the  former  being  the 
most  cultivated  and  productive  crop  in  the  kingdom.     The 
following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  cereals : — 

Hectares. 

Wheat  -  250,500 

Maize  -  5,600,000 

Barley  -  700,000 

Rye  -  2,400,000 

Oats  -  200,000 

Rice  -  150,000 

There  was  a  very  extensive  and  well  arranged  collection 
of  all  kinds  of  vegetable  produce,  principally  in  its  raw  state. 
Among  them  were  very  many  varieties  of  coffee,  from  the 
large  and  symmeiical  pale  berries  of  St  Goa  or  St.  Thomas 
to  the  little  dark  Bemb6  coffees. 

The  models  of  tropical  fruits,  and  especially  of  the  edible  Fruiu. 
plantain  and  bananas,  durian,  mango,  and  other  delicious 
tropical  fruits,  suggest  reflections  as  to  why  they  are  not 
imported  in  ice  to  Europe.  The  size  of  the  almonds,  walnuts, 
and  Brazil  nuts,  was  far  larger  than  those  we  ordinarily  see 
in  commerce. 

Amongst  other  fruits  worth  mention  was  the  large  dark  JobaaoM* 
coloured  fruit  called  in  Portuguese  "  Algarobas,"  and  in  ^"^ 
Austria  **  Johannes-brod,"  a  great  resource  to  the  poor,  who 
eat  it  in  large  quantities,  particularly  in  Lent.  It  contains 
a  good  proportion  of  sugar  and  is  very  nourishing  and  satis- 
fying, besides  being  cheap,  and  having  the  virtue  of  keeping 
well.  In  Vienna  it  is  sold  at  all  the  fruit  stalls  in  the 
streets. 

There  was  but  one  exhibit  of  biscuits,  which  were  pulpy  Biacuitfc 
and  uninviting,  though  they  had  the  merit  of  having  English 
names  spelt  in  Portuguese  fashion,  such  as  Nic  Nac^  Snov 
Drop,  Ike,  From  numerous  samples  of  marine  and  rock 
salt,  this  would  seem  to  be  an  important  branch  of  Portuguese 
industry. 

Apropos  of  the  food  question,  I  may  mention  that  the  J?^^ 
Portuguese  peasant  is  by  no  means  robust,  and  shows  a  want  ^^^^^^ 
of  suflHcient  nourishment,  especially  as  he  is  frequently  ex- 
posed to  miasma.      His  natural  vigour  is  stunted  by  too 
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much  vegetable  diet^  such  as  beans^  peas,  chick  peas,  &C.5 
which,  with  pot-herbs,  rice/^chestmjts,  and  scanty  rations  of 
fish,  form  his  chief  food.*   ^       '  *     * 

.         ,  Azores.    J 

From  the  Azores  came  some  ^lendid  specknen&^'pre^ 
served  oranges,  St.  MicEiaels,  Tang^rinet,  ^nd  Mandarine. 
In  1761  only  three  boxes  of  oranges  were  shipped  to  Eurwe, 
an  amount  which  by  1872  had  increased  to  266,385.  The 
A^tfes-also  contributed  yams/ pepper  pods,  and  melons^ 

Italy. 

Oeraiifl.  Italy  sent  a  large  coUe^on  numerically  of~  cereals  and 

food  grains,  but  individually  they  were  insignificant,  and 
^Ido^i ,  approach,ed  th^  ipngnificeut  qualities  of  Portugal 
lid^ost  pf  the  exhibits  were  contributed  by  Alessandria,  Bari, 
Saiei^aQji  and  Cata;aia,  Iqi,  th^  dmpe  of  wheat,  barley,  millet, 
oftts,  (ipaize,  aud  b^^ns;  .  Although  fix>m  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  there  were  exhibitors  in  this  section,  by  far  the 
largest  ^liiue  came  from  North  Italy.  In  the  southern 
provinces  indeed  the  moBt  valuable  cultivation,  is  .that  of 
iirboroale,  such  as  olive ?,  &in'oiiba  be^ms,  ^s,  onjjiges,  lemons, 
gnii>e9,  and  mulberriea,  while  Tuscany  ma^  be  said  to  yield 
tlie  largest  agricultuml  produce, 

Bioe.  From  Mantua,  Pavia>  Treviso,  Venice,  Verona,  Bologna, 

^  Lucca,  and  Ancona^  came  numerous  exhibits  of  rice,  the  cul- 

\^,^^Z  tivation   of  which   has   greatly   increased   of  late  years  ii^ 

Piedmont  and  Lombard/p     In  Group  IV.  ther^  was  a  most 

interesting  display  of  manufactured  foods,  in  which  I  observed 

eeveml  Italian  specialities. 

A  great  many  flours  were  shown,  principally  of  wheat 
and  maize,  also  chestnut  flour,  and  one  from  Turin  of 
lupins  and  chestnuts  combined,  said  to  be  very  nutritloafc 
Chestnut  flour,  so  unknown  to  us  in  England,  although  there 
18  no  reason  why  this  should  be,  13  the  staple  food  of  many 
Italian  peaaantSj  with  which  they  make  tibeir  polenta,  pre- 
ferring it  to  maize  as  being  more  nutritious.  The  cost  per 
head  of  this  kind  of  food  is  from  3(2.  to  4rf.  per  day.  ThQ 
chestnut  ia  also  uBcd  in  the  whole  kernel  for  soup,  while  in 
some  districts  the  flour  is  baked  like  oatcake.  A  quantity 
of  chestnut  leaves  is  collected  from  the  trees,  the  meal 
being  mixed  with  water,  and  the  leaves  placed  on  a  hot  iron 
t)late  to  receive  the  dough.  It  is  then  covered  with  another 
layer  of  leaves,  and  a  hot  iron  plate  placed  over  the  whole. 
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Balues,  a^so  i)artie^>ate  in  the  adv^tagee  of  clibeetnut  meali 
and  are  «aia. tp  thrive  remarkabljr  ww^on,  pi^  made  from 
it;  There  can,  be  no  reason  whj  cheetnote  shQBldnotbe 
more  used  in  this  country »  Bailway  communioiution  exiais 
all  the  way  from  the  chestnut  distncte  of  Italy ;  and-  oui 
w}):eat;  flopr  .mighi;  be  ^1|pplem^ted  'with  great  advantage  .  v  . 
by  cliestnut,  flopr,  while,  aa  a  delicacy^  the  nut  is  capable 
of  .far.  more  treatment  than  the  ample  roasting  whick  is  all 
that  we  know  about  it. 

The  display  of  macaroni  was  veiy  large  and  curious,  HaoMont 
principally  from  Kaples,  Salerno,  and  Palermo.  Not  oidy 
was  it  shown  in  the  ordinary  tubes  with  which  we  are  so 
fiuniU^r^  :but:)^  eyery  possible  ^hape^.such  as  hanks  like  silk^ 
IH^e  buttpng,  seeds,  pipes,  threap,  iand  snpw  flakes.  One 
yea8on^,per^ps/Jswh7  mawopl  IS  spch  a,  staple  dish,  is 
because  a  great  d^^  of 't|ie  Italia^  wheat  is  mt  suitable  for 
breaobtufis^  ;Th|at  of  Cagjiariy^in  Sardinia  is  emiiiently  un* 
s.uitable,  being  top  hard^  and  ;s,  ^therefore,  entii^W  used  xxp 
in  ip'acarpni  and  polenta.  It  is  the  s^me  in  Sicily,  though 
the  macaroni  in  that  island  is  said  to  cause  calculus  diseases. 
This  maj  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  millstones  used  in 
gi^n^mlg  the'  Sfciliap  wheat,  are  very  friable  and  allow  a  large 
propbitTonbf  pulvferis^d  stone  to  escape  into  the  mixture. 
Genoa  is  a  gteat  seat  of  the  macaroni  trade,  but  it  is  singular 
that  the  largest  portion  of  it  finds  its  moi^ket  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  •  .     .  . 

A  rt0;he3r:Iarge  show  of  bifecuits  was  sent  by  Sotoma,  of  Biicuito. 
Naples',  but  fbf  colour,  crispriess,  and  preservation  of  outline, 
they-wette  far  inferior  to  English  biscuits:  ' 

"  J4dgitig*by  the  exhibits  iH' ornamental  pastry,  the  Italiali  oonfieo- 
confectioners  must  haVe  been  on  their  mettle,  for  many  of  *^**°®^* 
them  wer6eixceedinglyclever,although  of  somewhat  singular 
desigtf,  such  as  mandel  (almond)  tart  in  extraordinary  shaped 
of  fishes  and  'conger  eels ;  vaniHa  tart, '  in  little  imitation 
stoni-  baskets  with  napkins  carelessly  thrown  over  them, 
both  basket  and  napkin  being  made  in  sugar. 

One  artist  had  evidently  determined  to  outdo  the  rest  In  Sugw. 
originality,  for  he  had  modelled  a  series  of  elaborately 
worked  sugar  shirt  fronts,  studs,  and  ties.  The  raw  sugar 
industry  seems  to  have  taken  a  st^nd  of  some  importance  at 
Arezzo,  whenc^a  Sig#  Brafubaoh  sent  a  coUeotion  of  beetroot 
^ugar  from  hia  fatetory,  which  is  capable  of  worldng  up 
100,000  kilos^  of  beetroot  daily.  From  Turin  I  observed 
sugar  made  from  a  kind  of  sorghum  (JSolcus  saccJiaratus). 
The  industry  of  meat,  fish,  and  vegetable  preserving  appears 
to  be  making,  a  banning,  as  there  were  several  exIiiDits  of 
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sardines  and  preserved  tunuj-fish,  on  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  SicUian  coast  population  Kves;  also  pork 
sausages  from  Bologna  of  immense  dimensions^  packed  in 
tin-foil  and  very  portable,  while  Milan  sent  preserved  butter 
and  '^  grano  "  (Parmesan)  cheese. 

Fruito,  The  firuits  were  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  Italian 

exhibits.  From  Sicily  came  oranges ;  from  Tuscany  candied 
citrons.  Sicilian  lemons,  which  were  formerly  very  plentiful, 
have  been  getting  scarce  of  late  years,  and  the  island  can 
with  diffic^ty  supply  the  demand  from  the  United  States, 
which  is  always  large.  The  consequence  is,  that  prices  have 
risen  considerably,  and  essence  of  lemons,  which  used  to  be 
Ss.  per  lb.  is  now  19*.;  while. boiled  lemon  juice  is  nearly 
double  its  former  price.  Leghorn  was  the  great  seat  of  the 
candied  citron  trade,  about  5,000  boxes  (1,000  to  1100  tons) 
being  exported  in  good  seasons.  But  the  trade  has  dedined 
for  tins  reason:  only  refined  sugar  was  used,  and  as  the 
Government  does  not  now  allow  a  sufficient  drawback  in 
this  article,  more  sugar  is  lost  in  making  the  citron  than  is 
allowed  for. 

Olives.  Olives  and  olive  oil  were  well  shown.     I  have  already 

alluded  to  the  olive  districts  of  Nice.  The  south  of  Italy 
appears  to  be  reaching  the  same  importance  in  this  trade, 
800  tons  of  olive  oil  having  been  imported  into  England  in 
1871,  from  Brindisi. 

^^^  The  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  fruits  was  a  splendid 

series  of  models  by  M.  Gamier- Valletti  Franfois,  who,  with 
uncommon  perseverance,  had  modelled  upwards  of  2,300 
varieties  of  apricots,  almonds,  cherries,  quinces,  figs,  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  pomegranates,  gooseberries,  medlars, 
peaches,  pears  (603  kinds),  apples,  plums,  ^pes  (787  kinds), 
the  originals  of  all  these  fruits  having  been  grown  in  the 
extreme  north  of  Italy.  The  object  of  the  exhibition  was 
to  show  that  many  fruits  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to 
southern  countries,  can  be  cultivated  equally  well  in  tem- 
perate climates.  However  that  may  be,  this  collection  was 
certainly  unequalled  in  the  Exhibition. 

SWITZEBLAKD, 

Switzerland  made  but  a  small.show  in  cereals ;  her  great 
strength  lying  in  preserved  milk  and  chocolate,  in  both  of 
which  industries  she  has  obtained  a  well-^deserved  reputation. 
OereaiB.  In  wheat  cultivation,  the  canton  of  Lucerne  stands  fore- 

most, followed  by  Aargau,  Zurich,  Berne,  Solothum,  Basle, 
Schaffhausen,  St.  Gall,  Freiburg,  and  Geneva. 
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Dried  frait,  oats,  and  tobacco  were  the  representatives  of 
Group  II.,  while  in  prepared  foods  were  Zweiback  (rusks), 
and  cheeses  from  Emmeothal,  identical  with  the  Gruj6re>  so  cheewt. 
well  known  in  England,  and  in  such  great  &your  throughout 
Germany  and  Austria.  Indeed  at  every  restaurant  through- 
out the  land,  unless  any  special  cheese  is  ordered,  *^  Emmen- 
thaler  kase  "  is  certain  to  be  brought. 

Condensed  milk  was  very  extensively  shown,  and  particu-  CondeMed 
larlv  by  the  Anglo-Swiss  Company,  which  has  been  esta-  ™^^ 
blished  at  Cham,  in  Zug,  since  1866,  and  has  subsidiary 
factories  at  Gossau  and  Freiburg,  as  ako  an  English  branch 
at  Chippenham,  in  Wiltshire.  The  Ai^lo-Swiss  milk  is  well 
known  in  this  country,  and  has  a  large  continental  trade, 
turning  out  in  1872  upwards  of  3,500,000  of  one  pound  tins. 
Condensed  milk  was  also  shown  by  the  Alpina  Company, 
whose  factory  is  at  Luxburg,  Thurgau,  by  (jiavelli,  Faido, 
and  by  Dr.  G.  Schroder,  of  Thurgau.  At  least  20,000  quarts 
of  milk  are  daily  condensed  in  Switzerland,  of  the  value  of 
4,000/.,  the  greater  part  of  which  goes  to  London. 

Guberthuel,  Geneva,  exhibited  coffee  extract  and  essence  Aoom 
^f  acorn,  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  flavour  of  coffee.  ^^^*^' 
When  properly  prepared,  acorn  coffee  is  said  to  be  useful  for 
delicate  children  and  persons  threatened  with  phthisis.     The 
acorns    should    be    collected  when   perfectly  ripe,  peeled, 
thoroughly  dried  and  roasted  like  cofltee. 

A  kind  of  **  wurst "  was  shown  by  M.  Quillet,  of  Vevay,  Prwwrrod 
termed  by  him  "  economical  food  for  poor  people,  sailors,  and  ^^*^^^ 
travellero."  It  was  composed  of  various  grains  and  vege- 
tables, such  as  rice,  peas,  groats,  beans,  maize,  toasted  br^d, 
vermicelli,  tapioca,  macaroni,  &c.,  yielding  with  three-quarters 
of  a  pint  of  water  a  good  soup  in  20  minutes  for  40  cen- 
times. It  did  not  appear,  however,  to  differ  in  any  essential 
point  from  the  portable  soups  exhibited  in  other  countries. 

The  show  of  chocolates  was  very  fine,  particularly  on  the  chocoutat. 
part  of  M.  Ph.  Suchard,  of  Neuenburg,  one  of  the  largest 
chocolate  makers  in  Europe.  The  factory  was  originally 
started  by  his  father  in  1826,  but  since  the  introduction  of 
railways,  there  has  been  such  an  accession  of  trade,  that 
M.  Suchard  has  now  eight  large  factories,  producing 
1,000,000  lbs.  yearly.  In  addition  to  the  ordinaiy  chocolate 
samples,  he  exhibited  some  ingenious  trifles  in  the  shape  of 
chocolate  albums  and  picture  boxes.  H.  Qoll,  Lausanne, 
showed  chocolates,  for  which  he  claimed  absolute  purity, 
together  with  some  new  confectionery,  such  as  pine  kemd 
and  almond  kernel  chocolate.      Cailler  &  Cie.,  of  Vevay, 
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Oereals. 


Spelt. 


Cereals. 


esbibited  hazel-nut  chocolate.  The  following  Btatietics  of 
Swiss  consumption  are  taken  from  the  '^  Schweizerificher 
Katalog." 


Import  in  1S71. 

Export  in  1871.^ 

Francs. 

Francs.  , 

■ 

W|ieat     -         value 

63,480,295 

1,401,088 

Coffee      ... 

20,641,940 

1,706,430 

" 

Sugar      •        m  •      m 

18,082,800 

857,760 

Butter      . 

6,103,180 

1,704,280 

Flour       -       ... 

4,435^60 

2,061,074 

Rice.        - 

2,117,449 

102,994  ^ 

Dried  fruits 

2,099,400 

r        

Hams  and  Bacons     - 

1,541,760 

1,291,730 

.  .*  : 

Belgium. 

Of  all  the  coontries  exhibiting  in  the  food  group,  Belgium 
eent  the  least,  imd  particularly  in  the  matter  of  gradns. 
This  is  singular,  aB  Belgium  is  a  •considerable  grain  pro- 
ducing countrj,  cultivating — 


Celreale 

-    947,578  hectares 

Vegetables  - 

-      38,285      ,„ 

Hops  and  chiocny 

-      76,993      ,, 

Roots,  &c.     - 

-    335,762       „ 

The  principal  cr(^  of  the  cereals  are  yegetables  and  rje, 
^heat,  oats»  barley,  buckwheat,  hops,  chicory,  beetroot, 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  <^  spelt,"  a  cereal  which  is  coarser  than 
wheat,  but  produces  a  more  palatable  flour  than  rye.  There 
were  sereral  exhibits  of  chicory  from  Brussels  and  Ghent, 
the  latter  district  exportii]^  it,  together  with  hops^  largely  ix> 
England*  Belgium  sent  also  a  few  meat  extracts,  soioe 
chocolate  and  cocoa  butter  from  Doornik^  and  a  capital 
collection  of  table  biscoits  of  rarious  kinds,  exhibited  by 
€.  L.  Vaud,  of  Ghent,  the  next  beet  after  England.  Alto- 
gether the  Belgian  show  was  a  very  poor  one,  ai^  far  inferior 
to  that  of  her  neighbour 

Holland. 

Holland  cannot  be  sud  io  rank  highly  as  a  food-pro- 
ducing country,  although  she  certainly  has  a  deserred 
reputation  for  food  preserving.  But  few  cereals  were  ex- 
hibited, though  there  was  a -good  deal  of  suggestiveness  in  a 
collection  of  samples  grown  on  what  was  once  the  Haarlem 
Meer.  .,  Improved   machinery  and  powerful  pumps  have 
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drained  this  great  waste  of  water,  and  it  is  now  one  of 
the  best  farmed  and  most  productive  districts  in  Holland. 
Indeed,  all  <' polders,''  as  these  drained  lakes  are  called,  are 
most  valaable  food-producing  lands^  growing  wheats  oats^ 
Tje,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  aua  chicory. 

Of  other  agrioultural  produce,  there  were  Dutch  cheeses  ohee««. 
in  profusion,  of  the  kinds  called  Edammer  and  Leitze,  and 
made  in  1872.     They  did  not,  however,  strike  me  as  having 
kept  particularly  well,  being  somewhat  soft  and  liquescent. 
The  samples  of  hops  were  I'emarkably  good. 

Anatto  cheese  coloring  was  extensiyely  shown,  as  also  Butter. 
Dutch  butter,  both  in  curious  little  stone  jars,  i^eseiQbling 
blacking  bottles.  Unattractive  as  was  the  exterior,  the  good- 
ness of  the  DutcH' butter  .is  well  known,  it  beii}g  very  seldom 
adulterated,  j&om  the  f%ct  that^t  is  top  expensive  for  the 
lower  classes,  and  only  used  bv  those  who  are  tolerably  well 
off.  It  must  be  imderstood,  that  I  am  speaking  of  genuine 
Dutch  butter,  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  not  of  the 
English  butter,  an  inferior  and  adulterated  article  which  is 
sent  over  from  this  country  to  be  re-imported  with  a  repu- 
tation of  purity  borrowed  from  our  neighbours.  Some 
small  corrugated-looking  potatoes  attracted  my  attention,  tu9 
{hey  resembled  la'uflSes  more  than  anything  else,  and  wer6 
labelled  Leewscbe  Jan  Ardappel. 

Of  manufactured  foods,  two  large  tubs  of  a  superior  kind  Bread, 
of  ship's  biscuit  were  the  principal  meal  exhibits,  and  alsa.a 
piece'  of  white  and  light  bread  baked  from  meal,  shown  at 
Paris  in  1867.  The  food  of  the  Dutch  labourers,  and 
indeed,  very  much  also  of  the'  nuddle  classes,  is  principally 
black  rye  bread,  eaten  between  two  thicker  slices  of  brown, 
or  white.  The  .difference  of  the  two  appears  to  be  more  in 
the  baking  than  in  the  difference  of  the  flour,  the  hand-made 
or  white  bread  being  left  in  the  oven  for  24  hours,  while  the 
black  or  machine  made  is  left  for  48  hours. 

The  tinned  provision  trade  is  evidently  firmly  established  '^^^^ 
in  Holland,  and  embraces  vegetables  of  various  kinds, 
samples  of  which  were  exposed  m  glasses  of  water^  looking 
fresh  and  bright,  large  botUes  of  sarounes  and  herrings  shown 
by  Betz  and  Van  Hevst  of  Vlaardingen;  ship  foods  in  great 
profusion  by  Nieuenhuis  of  Amsterdam ;  fried  flounders  and 
preserved  buttennillc by  Surie  &  Co.,  Rotterdam;  fruits  and 
yegetables,  salt  fish  and  prepared  salads  by  Van  EUekom, 
Amsterdam.  There  was  a  business-Kke  look  about  all  these 
exhibits,  which  begat  confidence  in  the  contents.  Apropos  of 
meat?,  I  may  mention  a  curious  and  rather  unpleasant-looking 
plaster  cast  of  the  morbology  of  rinderpest,  which  neverthe- 
less, shotdd  be  of  great  value  to  the  agricultural  student. 

.,.1.^  Joogle 
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Chocolates.  The  display  of  chocolates  was  very  good,  particukrly 
those  of  Veen  &  Co.,  of  Sneek,  Van  Houten,  of  Weesp,  and 
Groots  of  Westzaane  The  latter  showed  every  kind  of 
cacao  from  Trinidad,  Puerto  Cabello,  Caraccas,  Maran* 
ham,  Guyaquil,  Surinam  and  Grenada.  Cocoa  butter  also 
figured  here,  obtained  by  compression  between  two  heated 
metal  plates,  so  that  all  the  colouring  matter  exudes,  leaving 
stearine  with  a  little  oleine,  of  an  agreeable  taste  and  odour. 

Surinam. 

Of  the  Dutch  Colonies,  Surinam  exhibited  sugar,  coffee 
and  cocoa,  of  which  produce  she  exported  in  1871 — 

lbs. 
Sugar  -  -     23,709,797 

Coffee  -  -  8,190 

Cacao  -  -       1,093,394 

Java. 

Java  was  represented  in  a  most  complete  manner,  and  was 
in  every  respect  a  very  attractive  portion  of  the  Exhibition, 
samples  of  nearly  all  the  Java  products  having  been  sent. 
Of  cereals,  maize  is  cultivated  pretty  largely,  though  scarcely 
enough  for  export. 

Rice.  The  rice  grown  here  supplies  the  whole  Archipelago,  the 

export  being  annuall;^  250,000,000  lbs.  The  production  of 
rice  is  enormous,  but  it  cannot  be  ^ot  at  by  statistics,  as  the 
whole  population,  not  only  of  that  island,  but  of  the  Archi- 

saffo.  pelago  IS  almost  entirely  supported  by  it.  So  also  is  the  sago, 

which  is  the  mealy  sap  of  the  sago  palm  (Metroxylon  sa^us), 
most  extensively  used  for  food. 

Coffee.  The  specimens  of  coffee  were  very  fine.     It  was  originally 

introduced  into  the  island  from  Abj^ssiniain  1723  by  Governor 
Zwaardekroon,  and  the  export  is  about  125,000,000  lbs. 
It  grows  in  the  temperate  zone  of  Java,  at  an  elevation  of 
3,000  to  4,500  feet,  on  forest  clearings,  with  suflScient  trees 

Coffee  leaves  left  to  protect  the  coffee  bushes.  The  coffee  leaves  are  largely 
used  in  Java  (as  stated  by  Professor  Blume  of  Leyden),  and 
also  throughout  the  entire  Archipelago,  ad  an  infusion,  instead 
of  the  berries. 

Tea.  Tea  also  grows  well  at  an  elevation  of  not  lees  than  3,000 

feet,  but  the  quality  is  inferior,  somewhat  resembling  the 
Assam  teas  in  flavour,  but  without  anything  like  their 
strength.  The  average  export  is  1,740,000  lbs.  It  finds  a 
ready  market  in  Holland  for  first  sale,  but  the  flavour  is  not 
liked  there,  and  it  is  therefore  passed  on  to  England,  the 
Dutch  taking  Chinese  tea  in  return   for  their   own  use. 
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Sugar  18  a  staple  article  of  manufactuite^  the  export  being  Soicmr. 
212,000,000  lbs.,  but  the  cultivation  has  many  drawbacks, 
such  as  the  want  of  skilled  labour  for  repairing  machinery, 
the  frequency  of  floods  during  the  rainy  season^  and  the  tax 
by  the  terms  of  which  all  sugars  must  be  made  of  certain 
numbers.  But  these  sugars  are  very  suitable  for  refining 
purposes,  and  are  eagerly  bought  by  America.  Fine  white 
crystallit^  sugar  was  exhibited  by  Van  Dolder,  obtained  by 
filtration  and  centrifugal  process,  though  not  so  large  and 
clear  as  those  of  Mauritius.  •  **  Arenga  "  or  palm  sugar  is 
obtained  from  the  Arenga  saceharifera^  which  furnishes  the 
palm  wine,  the  real  original  *'  toddi,"  but  this  sugar  is  only 
made  to  a  limited  extent.  Coco^(  Cacao  7%eo6r<mu7)  appeared 
both  as  the  fruit  and  the  manufactured  article ;  peppers  also, 
both  black  (  P.  nigrum),  and  the  long  pepper.  Of  spices 
there  were  cloves  {Caryophyllus  aromaticus),  nutmeg  {My' 
ristica  fragrans)^  cinnamon,  and  the  betel  {Piper  betel)  a  BeW. 
creeper  of  the  pepper  genus,  the  leaves  of  which  have  a 
pungent  taste,  which  is  much  liked  by  the  natives,  who  chew 
it,  accompanied  by  a  preparation  of  lime  and  betel  nut. 

The  furnishing  of  ship's  provisions  is  a  great  trade  in  Java,  ships*  pro- 
but  it  is  crippled  by  the  high  price  of  salt.  But  for  this,  ^^®°^ 
pickled  pork  might  be  had  (dmost  for  nothing ;  but  as  it  is, 
the  wild  pigs  are  almost  a  nuisance,  for  the  population  being 
Mahommedan,  and  the  animals  regarded  as  injurious  to  the 
sugar  cane,  their  carcases  are  throv^n  away.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  feeding  on  the  cane  imparts  a 
peculiarly  delicious  flavour  to  the  flesh.  The  other  animal 
(bods  in  the  island  are  those  of  buffaloes,  which  taste  like 
venison,  though  rather  tough,  deer,  and  wild  geese,  which 
appear  in  immense  flocks. 

Very  conspicuous  in  the  Java  exhibits  were  the  cocoa-nuts,  Cocoa-nuu. 
the  fruit  of  the  Cocas  nucifera.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
only  edible  product  of  the  tree,  for  the  top  forms  a  sort  of 
cabbage  called  "  palmiet,"  which  is  considered  a  delicious 
vegetable,  while  from  the  paJm  wine  an  inferior  sugar,  like  the 
** arenga"  is  made.  The  fruit  of  the  Malay  "pisang" 
{Musa  paradisaica)  and  the  bread  fruit  tree  {Artocarpus) 
were  also  shown,  together  with  the  betel-nut  {A.  catechu) 
from  the  Penang  palm,  which  is  often  chewed  with  the  betel. 
By  fermentation  of  the  sap  with  rice  the  spirit  called 
** arrack"  is  procured.  Edible  birds'  nests  (page  19)  were 
exhibited,  of  which  there  is  an  annual  export  to  China  of 
125,000  lbs.  (Dutch)  (1  pound  Dutch  ==  2  •  2057  lbs.) 

The  preserves  of  tropical  fruits,  such  as  tamarinds,  "  raai-  Preservos. 
botan,"  mango,  &c.,  were  badly  made,  as  they  all  ran  into  a 
jelly  in  the  bottle.     There  was,  however,  a  good  series  of 
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Prnit.  yodels  of  the  Java  frmt0»  such  as  '^  Kanari,"  a  Jciod.  of 
almond,  '^  Assam  Djowa"  or  tamarinds^  ^^  MaDgbtan/^ 
^^Rambotan,"  ^^Nangka"  or  bread  fruity  ^*  Doerean 'V  or 
durian,  which  rejoices  in  the  moat  revolting  smell,  although  it 
is  nice  enough  when  once  taated,  ^^Djeroek"  (oranges)> 
*'  Dalina "  (pomegranates)  "  Pisang  "  (bananas)  ^^  Nanas  " 
(pineapple),  *'Papaja"  (melons),  and  '^Pinai^"  (areea). 
AH  these  grow  in  the  hot  zone,  below  an  elevation  of  2,000 
idei.  In  the  temperate  zone  are  ooflfee,  tea,  potatoes,, 
cabbage,  celery,  artichokes  and  other  European  vegetables  ; 
in  the  cool  zone  (from  4,600  to  7,600  feet),  oaks,  lauxels,. 
chestnuts,  cedars,  rhododendrons,  and  azaleas;  and  in  the 
cold  zone  (7,600  to  10,000  feet),  there  are  no  traces,  of 
cultivation,  although  the  wild  oak  apple  and  strawberries  are 
sometimes  found  at  thb  height.  ,    . 

We  next  come  to  the  bcandinavian  kingdoms,  wheretnre. 
have  a  very  different  state  of  food  products  from  thet 
eastern  archipelago. 

Denmakk. 

Cerwi*.  Denmark,  m  nil^^ht  be  expected,  did  not  exhibit  in  great 

profusioTi,  F.  Wendt,  of  Roskilde,  had  a  good  series^of  125 
varieties  of  cereals,  whilst  Beauwais,  of  Copenhagen,  sent 
preserved  meat,  fish,  and  fruit.  There  were  several  samples 
of  pieserveLl  butter,  which,  like  the  honey,  looked  very 
tempting.  The  following  are  the  latest  statistics  of  Danish 
produce : 

Tonder. 
Wheat  occupied     95,876  (1  tonder  =  about  1^  acres). 
Rye  „         414,656 

Barley         „         546,549 
Oats  „         660,912 

Buckwheat,,  35,971 

Peas  „  66,902 

OftMie.  While  of  live  stock  there  were — 

Horned  cattle         -  -     1,193,861 

Sheep         -  ,  -     1,875,052 

Pigs  -  -  -        381,512 

The  cattle  are  mostly  of  two  breeds — the  Jutland,  which 

makes  the  best  butchers'  meat,   and  the   Angle,  or  Hol- 

stein,  which  are  the  best  milkers.     So  celebrated  are  they  • 

for  their  performances,  that  there  is  a  proverb  which  says,. 

^^  The  Angle  cow  gives  her  last  fibre  to  the  milk  pail.*' 

Danish  wheat,  especially  that  from  the  districts  of  Lolland 

and  Moen,  contains  more  gluten  than  English  wheat.     The 

ordinary  yield  per  acre  is  28  bushels,  while  the  barley  is 

much  liked  by  maltsters. 
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NoawAt. 

Except  in  the  matter  of  fish,  the  Norwegian  contribution 
to  the  food  products  was  almost  as  barren  as  that  of  Denmark, 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  that  l9-20ths  of 
the  country  is  rock,  growing  nothmg  but  pine  trees,  moss, 
and  a  little  grass. 

'  From  Christiana  came  the  only  exhibit  of  grain,  the  amount  Oewais. 
grown  annually  in  Norway  averaging : — • 

Wheat  -  -      2,816  quarters. 

Eye-  -  -       8,850        „ 

Barley  -  -     62,700        „ 

Other  grains-  -    38,000        „ 

Oats  -  -     18,600        „ 

.   Peas  -  -      5,000        „ 

Potatoes        -  .  277,400         „ 

Even  here  I  found  preserved  meat  and  vegetaUes  and  oattie. 
ccmd^ified  milk,  showing  how  universally  the  ^  preserving  *^ 
charaeteristic  of  the  age  has  prevailed.     The  live  stook  of 
Norway  conristed  of  (by  the  latest  tables)  :  — 

Oxen  -  -  -      949,936. 

Sheep  -  -  .    1,696,199. 

Goats  .  -  -      357,102. 

Pigs  •  -  -       113,320. 

Meat,  or  rather  fresh  meat,  is  bat  seldom  eaten,  the  animals 
being  killed  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  and  salted  down  ; 
but  even,  in  this  condition  it  is  by  no  means  a  c(mimon 
artaele  of  food...  A  specially  built  wooden  chalet  in  the  Nor- 
wegisuL  style  contained  a  very  interestioff  coUecticm  of  all 
kinds  of  nets  and  implements  used  in  the  fisheries,  which 
mi^  he  stud  to  be  the  staple  employment,  and  yield  most  of 
the  food  of  the  country.  Here  were  to  be  seen,  either  pre-  Fiah. 
served  in  spirits  or  in  a  dried  state,  the  salmon,  which  is 
(or  used  to  foe),  so  abundant  in  Norwegian  rivers,  the  cod, 
the  capelin,  and  several  othexs,  together  with  fish  roes  from 
Christiana,  and  anchovies  from  Friederichshald  and  Bergen* 
The  produce  of  the  Loffoden  fisheries  in  1871  was — 

Klip  fish         -     760,000  vogs  (1  vog  =  44  lbs.) 

Bound  fish     -    340,000    „ 
Yielding  Oil    -  -      31,000  barrels. 

^      Roes-  ^       25,000       „ 

The  cod  is  partly  dried,  when  it  is  called  stock  fi^,  and 
partly  turned  inta  Baccalaa.     After  the  roes  and  cod  liver 
oil  are  taken  away,  the  heads  and  baidcs  are  made  into  arti- 
ficial guano*^     On  an  average  about  400  cod  yield  one  barrel    ' 
of  liv^^  vfti^iflg  in  price  from  1/.  to  11  6^.  8^. 
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Otpelin. 


Pish. 


Oereals. 


Reindeer 


PopukitioD. 


The  capelin  {MaUotus  Arcticus\  is  a  small  fish  of  the 
Salmonidse  family,  which  .is  generally  caught  about  March, 
and,  as  it  is  generally  followed  by  shoals  of  cod,  it  is 
probable  that  the  latter  feed  upon  it.  At  any  rate  it  is  an 
exceedingly  nice  fish,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not 
more  often  brought  to  England.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  mention  one  'fact  in  connection  with  the  universal  fish 
diet  of  Norway,  viz.,  that  it  is  said  to  produce  leprosy  of  an 
exceedingly  obstinate  typa. 

The  flours  and  meals  of  Norway  were  not  represented. 
Bark  bread  or  meal  has  disappeared  from  use,  but  I  was  sorry 
not  to  see  samples  of  the  nad  brod,  which  is  so  commonly 
eaten. 

Sweden.    , 

Like  Norway,  Sweden  had  its  specially  appointed  fishing 
bouse,  which  contained  a  very  large  collection  of  everything 
in  use  for  that  industry.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  other, 
but  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  appeared  to  contain  evely 
variety  of  salmon,  dried,  smoked,  pickled,  and  preserved,  as 
also  herrings  and  anchovies  in  countless  provision. 

1  he  exhibits  of  cereals  were  some  70  in  number,  from  Sulea^ 
Gefle,  Upsala,  Stockholm,  Falun,  and  Orebro,  although  there 
were  none  of  any  great  excellence.  In  the  far  north  of 
Sweden,  hurley  is  the  only  cereal.  Sometimes  a  few  potatoes 
are  grown,  and  these  with  salt  herrings  and  salmon  stored 
up,  make  the  winter's  food.  Meat  is  seldom  seen  by  the 
peasantry,  and  then  only  in  the  form  of  salted  pork. 

As  a  speciality  of  Sweden,  there  was  an  exhibit  of  rein- 
deer moss,  which  makes  a  very  nutritious  jelly,  and  has  also 
another  economic  use,  discovered  by  Professor  Stenburg,  of 
Stockholm,  viz.,  the  yielding  of  alcohol  and  brandy  by  dis- 
tillation. In  a  food  point  of  view,  this  is  valuable,  as  other 
'  grains  now  used  for  distillation  would  be  set  free  for  food. 
The  chief  articles  shown  in  Group  IV.  Were  chicory,  choco- 
late, and  biscuits  from  Upsala,  and  beetroot  sugar  niade  by 
a  company  at  Landskrona. 

Geemany. 

The  food  exhibits  in  United  Germany  were  very  nume- 
rous, so  much  so  indeed  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  par- 
ticularise in  any  way,  and  I  shall  deal  only  with  the  leading 
facts  of  the  main  industries.  This  is  the  more  easy,  as  so  many 
of  the  exhibits  were  collective  Qxhihits  {Collective  Ausstellung) 
sent  by  a  district  or  a  trade. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  few  general  statistics 
regarding  the   German  produce.     The  population  is  now 
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about  41  millions,  or  3,805  to  the  square  mile.     People  are 
not  80  thick  on  the  ground  as  they  are  in  Belgium,  where 
thejproportion  is  9,511  per  square  mile. 
Ine  average  cereal  produce  is — 

Rye         -       94,000,000  hectolitres  (1    hectolitre = 

22-0967  gallons.) 

Oats        -       87,000,000         „ 

Wheat    -       34,000,000         „ 

Barley     -       30,000,000         „ 

Spelt       -       15,000,000         „ 

Potatoes-     272,000,000         „ 
equalling  6^  hectolitres  of  grain  and  6|  hectolitres  of  pota-  liTeitook. 
toes  per  head  of  the  population.     Of  live  stock  Germany 


3,600,000  horses  or     349  to  the  square  mile. 
16,000,000  cattle   „  1,530  „ 

30,000,000  sheep   „  2,943  „ 

8,000,000  pigs      „      813  „ 

2,000,000  goats    „      208  „ 

The  export  of  live  sheep  to  England  is  declining,  as  shown 
underneath. 

1865  -  -  -     267,279 

1866  .  -  .     276,093 

1867  -  -  -     188/145 

1868  -  .  .     115,720 

1869  -  .  -    201,923 

The  exhibits  of  flours  and  meals  in  the  German  Agricul-  Miiiiiig. 
tural  Hall,  was  a  very  extensive  one,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  history 
of  millers'  goods  since  1820,  at  which  date  they  b^;an  to 
apply  more  technical  and  rational  processes  to  this  industry, 
from  having  observed  the  great  difference  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  work  turned  out  by  the  improved  English 
and  American  corn-mills.  For  a  long  time  prejudice  and 
the  privileges  of  the  old  Bann-miihle — (the  mills  of  com- 
munities, which  involved  a  monopoly),  narrowed  the  sphere 
of  the  utility  of  the  improved  methods,  but  though  they 
lengthened  the  struggle,  they  could  not  prevent  their  being 
finally  planted  throughout  the  country.  In  North  Germany, 
Prussia  has  the  merit  of  introducing  the  first  improved  mills 
(including  steam  mills)  about  1825,  followed  by  Wurtem- 
burg  and  Bavaria  in  1830,  and  subsequently  by  Saxony  and 
the  other  German  states.  This  may  be  described  as  the 
first  period  of  the  new  German  corn-grinding  system,  and 
extends  to  about  1835.  The  second  period  commences  with 
the  appearance  of  the  Swiss  roller-system  (Walzen-miihle), 
and  the  application  of  Foumeyron  and  Herschel's  turbines 
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for  driylDg  the  mills.  About  1860,  it  was  perceived  that  the 
Walzeu-miihle  system  was  liable  to  two  great  defects,  viz., 
that  it  was  inefficacious  to  complete  the  grinding,  and  was 
constantly  requiring  repairs ;  and  it  was  therefore  abandoned. 
The  third  period  was  characterised  by  the  disputes  between 
the  advocates  of  rival  methods,  such  as  between  Flach-  and 
Hoch-miillerei  (flat  and  high  milling);  leaving  the  upper 
stone  at  rest,  and  allowing  the  lower  one  to  run ;  applying 
the  roller  system  to  grit  crushing ;  using  Carr  s  disintegrator 
for  groats  and  coarse  meal.  These  disputes  never  led  to  any 
very  definite  results,  except  that  it  was  soon  perceived  that 
gries  (grit)  milling  was  better  adapted  to  South  Gemiany, 
and  its  consumers  of  the  light  breads,  and  pastriea  known  as 
"Kipfel,"  "Nudeln,"  and  « Mehlspeise,"  rather  than  fojc 
North  Germany,  which  is  used  to  coarser  food.  The  fine 
meal  (Kaiser  mehl),  it  was  soon  perceived,  went  further  than 
the  more  ordinary  sorts.  The  largest  com  mill  now  existing 
in  Germany  (working  for  the  export  trade)  is  that  of  Lange 
Bros,  at  Kiel,  which  has  64  sets  of  stones  in  one  building. 
Next  in  importance  come  Krieftsci,  of  Wurgen,  in  Saxony, 
the  Bromberg  sea  trade  mills,  and  the  Stettin  Johit.§toc^, 
Mills.  I  may  here  mention  that  the  consumption  of  flour  in 
towns  like  Dantzig  is  estimated  at  1  cwt.  <tf  wheat  of  first 
quality,  and  double  that  quantity  of  rye  flour  per  head  per 
annum.  The  largest  com  mills  in  Soutli  Germany  are  those 
of  Corell,  in  Neuetadt  on  the  Hardt,  ]Vfoy  and  Co.,  of 
..  ^  Hansen  by  Frankfort-on-Midne,  and  the  Munich  Ludwigs 
Mill,  which  was  formerly  on  the  Walzei^  principla  None 
of  these,  however,  have  more  th9,n  12  sets  of  stones.  The 
aggre^te  number  of  mills  in  \vhat  was  once  .the  Zollyerein, 
in  1864  was  59,118,  with  104,405  sets  of  stones.  In  oon-r. 
nexion  with  German  milling,  the  manufiftcture  of  ^^  gra^pen  " 
(peeled  grain),  now  exclusively  from  barley,  is  important. 
The  largest  mills  of  North  Germany  working  simultaaepusly 
with  "  Gersten-spalt "  (barley  splitting)  machines,  is  that 
of  Mackersen,  Bierbaumsmilble,  between  Hildesheim  a^d 
Goolar. 

Macaroni.  j^  regards  the  meal  manuiacture  (me/d-waaren),  such 
asmaearoni,  threads,  .&o^  Gernvany  has  made  a.  s^ioceseful 
beginning  in  competing  with  h^r  older  rivals  in  .Italy, 
Hungary,  &c.  The  manufacture  of  wheat  starch  is  also 
lai^ely  increasing,  to  the  exclusion  of  potato  starch,,  which 
in  spite  of  its  cheapness  is  unfit  for  many  purposes.  The 
starch  usually  preferred  is  that  of  the  Halle  Starch  Factory. 

Bread.  ^  Jn  North  Prussia  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lower  classes  eiat 

rye.  bread,  and  also  in  Wurtemburg,  when  it  costs  about 
4  to  5  kreuzers  (lid.  to  Ifd.)  per  lb.     Throughout  the  greater 
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part  of  Germany,  a  large  loaf  o£  black  bread  is  usuallj 
fbxmd  on  the  farmhoufle  table,  to  whioh  the  inmates  help 
themselvea  ad  hUtum.  In  bread  making,  what  is  called 
^^  Ober^^ig^"  is  sometimes  used  to  replace  flour,  containing 
6f  to  7  per  c^t.  of  ooaffulated  albumen^  4  to  8  per  cent, 
of  starchy  and  82  to  88  of  beer  wort  It  produces  a  dough, 
whicb  is  made  up  with  less  stifihess  and  requires  more 
kneading. 

,  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  grain,  I  may  jnention  that 
Prussia  contains — 

Arable  land  (chiefly  use  for  cereals)  36,758,716  aorea 
Vineyards  -  -  -         31,199      „ 

Garden  land  ...       488^076      j, 

.East  Prussia  grows  rye,  peas,  buckwheat,  caorrot,  and 
potatoes,  the  latter  largely  used.fc^  the  distillers,  while 
Pomerania  produces  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  com,  barley,  peas,, 
and  beet.    The  whole  kingdom  poflsessed  in  1864 —  i 

6,061,7 1 1  horned  cattle. 
19,314,667  sheep. . 
3^42,059  swine. 
19,000,000  fowls. 
The  free  states  of  Hambui^,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck,  grow 
barley,  beans,  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Saxe-Gotha,  the  same, 
with  the  addition  of  beet,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  as 
follows ; — 

Wheat    -  -    87,231  morgen  (1  morgan  =  0*8896  acre.)' 

Spelt      -  -  237,013  „ 

Rye         -  -  ^2,408  „                                  ' 

Barley    -  -  153,184  „ 

Oats        -  -  136,847  „ 

Maize     -  -       7,214  „ 

Peas  and  Beans     9,818  „ 

Hops      -  -       4,235  „ 

Chicory-  -      3,534  „ 

Beet       -  -      7,114  „ 

Buckwheat  -       1,584  „ 

Turnips  -    49,343  „ 

Potatoes  .  202,433  „ 

The  beetroot  sugar  exhibit  (a  collective  one)  is  r«mi»rktfb^Beei-root 
interesting,  not  so  much  for  its  intrinsic  attractions  (fbr  loac  ''**^' 
loaf  of  beet  sugar  is  just  like  another)  but  from  the  facts 
connected  with  the  industry.  Margrafl^  a  chemist  (rf  Berlin; 
more  than  100  years  ago,  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of 
obtaining  sugar  from  this  source,  and  was  the  first  to  pro- 
claim that  beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar  were  identical.  But  the 
impetus  given  to  the  beet  cultivation  in  Germany  arose  from 
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die  ^'continental  system,"  and  the  reprisals  of  England.  The 
price  of  colonial  sugar  rose  to  an  enormous  height,  and 
caused  the  establishment  of  numerous  factories,  most  of 
which  were  founded  by  incompetent  speculators,  who  were 
neither  devoted  to  the  new  industry  by  any  particular  liking 
for  it,  or  possessed  the  technical  kiiowledge  for  industrial 
undertakings.  It  is  not  wonderfnl  therefore  that  the  facto- 
'  ries  disappeared  with  the  end  of  the  continental  system,  as 
rapidly  as  they  had  sprung  into  existence.  Napoleon  L, 
urged  on  by  hatred  of  the  English,  protected  and  forwarded 
the  interests  of  the  young  industry  in  every  possible  way. 
He  allotted  one  million  francs  and  3^,000  hectares  of  land 
for  cultivation  of  the  beetroot,  eatablishing  five  schools  for 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  sugar.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  beetroot  sugar  making 
in  Gtermany  came  to  a  stand  still,  but  was  kept  up  in  France 
itself,  and  underwent  many  material  improvements,  such  as 
the  use  of  steam  for  motive  power  and  animal  charcoal  for 
purification  of  the  juice.  .  From  1830  to  1835,  we  find  the 
beetroot  sugar  manufacture  again  making  progress  on  Ger- 
man soil ;  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  developed  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  colonial  sugar  having  been  altogether 
expelled  from  Germany,  although  it  was  protected  by  a 
duty  (by  no  means  small) ;  and  the  empire  is  now  entirely 
independent  of  all  foreign  grown  sugars.  Besides  the  improve- 
ments of  steam  and  animal  charcoal,  many  others  have  been 
adopted ;  for  the  expression  of  the  juice,  hydraulic  presses, 
centrifugals  by  Schottler,  Frickenhaus  and  Fesca,  the  macer- 
ration  process  by  Schiizenbach,  and  the  diffusion  process 
as  recommended  by  Dombach  and  recently  improved  by 
H.  Robert;  for  purifying  the  juice,  the  introduction  of 
chalk  with  carbonic  acid  by  Schalt^n  and  Michaelis,  and 
filter  presses  for  extracting  the  sugar  from  the  dregs  by 
Bodenbender ;  for  evaporation  and  boiling  of  the  juice,  the 
introduction  of  the  vacuum  by  Howard  and  of  the  Rillieux 
evaporating  apparatus  by  Tischbein  and  Robert  in  1 850,  &c. 
Many  scientific  instruments  have  also  been  brought  into  play 
for  analytical  purposes,  such  as  the  polarising  instrument  of 
Mitscherlich,  or  the  more  accurate  one  of  Soleil,  as  improved 
by  Scheibler  and  others.  The  analysis  and  valuation  of  raw 
sugar  was  simplified  by  the  Scheibler  method  of  determininjpr 
the  ashes  of  the  sugar  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  more  lately  by 
a  process  for  determining  the  refining  value  of  the  raw  sugar, 
for  which  the  Society  of  German  Beetroot  Sugar  Manufac- 
turers gave  a  prize.  According  io  Scheibler,  the  beet  juice 
constituents  yield  a  beautiful  crystalline  base  called  **  Betain," 
and  he  also  proved  the  existence  in  it  of  asparagin,  first 
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described  by  Bossignon.  He  ehowed  moreover  that  the 
substance  in  beet  juice  described  by  Fr^my  as  *^  Metapeetin- 
sanre  "  is  a  kind  of  glucose  from  which  pectin  sugar  might 
be  derived.  All  the  beetroot  sugar  makers  are  now  united 
in  a  powerful  guild  or  corporation)  established  in  1851. 

An  accurate  analysis  of  each  sugar  accompanied  every  Beettnde 
sample,  and  a  large  map  drew  attention  to  the  districts  in  ■*******^ 
which  the  industry  was  carried  on,  viz..  Saxony,  Silesia, 
Hanover^  Brandenburgh,  Pomerania,  Rhine  Provinces,  Bruns- 
wick, Anhalt,  Saxe  Coburg,  Baden,  and  Wurtemburg,  in  all 
embracing  351  factories  which  work  up  45,000,000  centners 
of  beetroot,  and  produce  3,500,000  centners  of  raw  sugar. 
The  tax  on  this  quantity  yields  a  revenue  of  12,000,000  dollars. 
The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  beetroot  used 
in  the  last  12  years: — 


Centners. 

1860  -  34,000,000 

1861  -  29,000,000 

1862  -  32,000,000 

1863  -  37,000,000 

1864  -  40,000,000 

1865  -  42,000,000 

1866  -  43,000,000 


Centners. 

1867  51,000,000 

1868  -  41,000,000 

1869  -  60,000,000 

1870  -  52,000,000 

1871  -  61,000,000 

1872  -  45,000,000 


The  diminution  in  1872  arose  from  the  Franco-German 
war  and  the  consequent  hindrance  to  all  industries.  One 
centner  of  sugar  is  produced  from  12*07  centners  of  beet 
The  increase  m  the  trade  is  shown  better  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  10  years,  ending  1836,  the  amount  of  sugar  turned  out  was 
only  28,162  cwt.,  whereas  in  the  10  years  ending  1866  it  was 
more  than  4,000,000  cwt.     Two  years  ago — 

Pomerania  used  in  the  year  1,221,763  (German)  cwt.  of 
beet  in  8  factories. 

Silesia,  5,345,911  cwt  in  40  factories. 

Brandenburgh,  3,119,657  cwt.  in  18  factories. 

Saxony,  24,136,968  cwt  in  141  factories. 

Westphalia,  145,913  cwt.  in  2  factories. 

Rhineiand,  1,318,366  cwt.  in  4  factories. 

Wurtemburg,  4  factories. 

As  an  agricultural  economy,  it  may  be  mentioned '  that  the 
parings  of  the  beetroots  are  used  to  feed  the  cattle  after  the 
sugar  is  extracted.  As  an  article  of  diet,  sugar  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  extensively  used  as  in  other  countries.  The 
consumption  per  head  in  North  Prussia  is  only  about  9^  lbs., 
whereas  in  England  it  is  said  to  be  42  lbs. 

Chicory  was  largely  exhibited,  together  with  a  material  Coffoe-eup. 
called  *^  kaffe-surrogat/'  which  is  a -mixture  of  dried  and 
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prulyerised  peas,  carrots,  beetroot,  chicory,  and  roasted  rje. 
It  a  staple  article  of  consumption  in  certain  parts  of 
Germany,  and  espedaliy  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
'where  it  is  boiled  and  drunk  with  the  addition  of  milk.  In 
hay  and  harrest  time  the  labourers  take  out  into  the  fields 
a  cask  containing  a  strong  decoction  of  ^  surrogat,"  which 
they  bury  in  the  ground  to  keep  oool  until  it  is  wanted. 
The  consumption  of  coffee  is  about  4  lbs  per  head  per 
-annum,  while  comparatively  little  tea  is  drunk,  0*03  lbs. 
per  head. 

Erbswurst  Dried  meats  from  Hamburg  and  sausages  from  all  parts 
were  very  common  articles,  including  the  army  ^  Nahrungs- 
niittel "  in  the  shape  of  "  Erbswurst "  or  pea  sausages, 
made  of  pure  fat,  which  is  dissolved  in  the  cooking  operation, 
smoked  beef  or  pork,  ground  peas,  roast  onions,  salt  and 
pepper ;  one-third  of  a  lb.  of  this  was  dissolved  in  warm 
water. 

Sauiigee.  The  number  of  **  wurst,"  or  sausages  was  bewildering  to 
those  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  German  love  for  this 
style  of  food,  and  they  were  exhibited  in  immense  variety, 
such  as  ^*  mett-wupst,"  "  leber-wurst "'  (liver  sausages),  *'  blut- 
wurst  "  (black  -  puddii^fc),  ^^  hammel-wurst  "  (mutton 
sausages),  &c.  In  manv  counti^  and  farm  houses,  a  '^Kauch 
kammer  "  or  smoking  cnamber  is  frequently  attached,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  smokiug  sausages,  but  modern  houses 
dispense  with  them,  and  modem  science  teaches  the  dubious 
substitute  of  brushing  the  sausages  over  with  pyroligneous 
acid,  so  as  to  give  the  smoky  flavour. 

Hopg.  The  exhibit  of  hops  was  very  fine,  Bavaria  leading  the 

way  in  this  speciality.  The  h(^  cultivation  in  this  kingdom 
occupies  51,823  acres,  and  the  system  of  wire  fencing  instead 
of  hop  poles  is  gradually  spreading,  though  the  drying  is 
still  done  without  artificial  warmth.  Nuremburg  is  the 
chief  market  for  hojps  for  all  Germany,  and  firom  60,000,000 
to  70,000,000  marks  of  hops  are  sold  here  every  year  (1  mark 
0-6243  lb.). 

^*-  Salt  also  formed  a  considerable  exhibit     It  is  worked  in 

many  German  States  and  notably  in  Wurtemberg,  where  it 
was  a  state  monopoly  till  1868,  in  Prussia,  j!aibalt,  and 
Westphalia,  where  is  situated  (not  far  from  Pyrmont)  the 
Sparenburg  mine,  one  of  the  deepest  in  the  world,  said  to 
exceed  1,270  metres  (1  metre  =  32809  feet)..  The  pro- 
duction of  PrussiMi  salt  in  1870  was  8,092,871  centners, 
and  of  the  whole  of  Germany — 

Rock  salt         -  -     8,913,876  centners. 

Other  kinds      -  -     6,746,116        „ 
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I  must  not  oiDit  to  mention  that  a  separate  biiildbg  was  Aiaaoe- 
devoted  to  the  produce  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which  to  the  ^'^'^^^ 
great  joy  of  the  French,  met  with  an  untimely  end  by  fire. 
It  was  built  after  the  fashion  of  a  Lorraine  fann  and  had 
inscribed  on  the  archway  of  the  door : — 

"  Halt  fest  am  reich,  Bauer, 
Es  falle  suz  oder  saure/' 

In   the   interior   of  the   great  barn,  was   an   admirable  P4*eede 
coll^ion  of  farming  produce,  together  with  a  very  clever  '*^®**'~* 
model  of  a  well-known  ch&teau  in  that  province. 
.   Strasburg  was  represented   by  its  p&tes  de  foies  gras, 
famiEar  to  all  epicures  as  goose  livers  fiitted   to  an  im- 
moderate size,  by  shutting  up  the  unfortunate  bird  in  a  dark 
cellar  add  in  a  coop  too  small  to  aDow  of  any  movement. 
The  bird  is  then  stuffed  with  maize,  until  the  liver  attains 
a  weight  of  2  or  3  lbs. 

Austria. 

The  same  profusion  of  display  that  characterised  Germany 
was  still  more  noticeable  in  Austria,  which,  being  at  home, 
so  to  speak,  occupied  altogether  an  immense  area.  As 
regards  the  food  exhibits,  it  is  impossible  to  notice  them  *  in 
detail,  nor  would  it  be  instructive  so  to  do.  But  some  very 
interesting  facts  bearing  on  the  European  food  question  are 
involved  m  Groups  IL  and  IV.,  as  shown  by  the  Austrian 
Empire  and  her  heterogeneous  people.  Few  persons  are 
aware  of  the  important  part  played  by  Austria,  Hungary, 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  Galicia,  &c.,  in  feeding  our  country. 
The  empire  may  indeed  be  called  the  granary  of  Europe. 
In  the  Exhibition,  Hungary,  Croatia,  and  Skvonia  were 
treated  as  a  distinct  division,  Austria  proper  being  grouped 
with  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Galicia,  Silesia,  Dalmatia,  the  Coast 
Land,  Carinthia,  Styria,  and  the  Austirian  Tyrol,  an  order 
that  i  shall  follow  in  my  remarks. 

In  Group  IL,  were  107  exhibitors  of  cereals  and  natmral  Cereals. 
food  products,  of  which  the  great  bulk  were  from  Gtdicia 
and  Bohemia ;  but  as  a  good  many  of  them  were  the  collec- 
tive exhibits  of  a  whole  district,  all  the  remaining  countries 
are  included.  Galicia  is  especially  conspicuous  for  its  wheats. 
Bohemia  for  its  hops.  The  physical  conditions  of  the  various 
portions  of  the  Austrian  dominions  diffei^  so  much,  that  the 
circumstances  of  agriculture  are  equally  dissimilar.  In 
Bohfemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia,  the  soil  is  in  the  hands  of 
large  proprietors,  who  possess  in  one  estate  probably  10,000 
acres  of  arable,  and  6,000  to  10,000  of  woodland.  Some  of  the 
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estates  indeed  are  as  large  as  60,000  aores^  such  as  those  of 
the  Archduke  Albrecht  m  Silesia,  the  Prince  Schwarzen- 
burg,  or  the  Prince  of  Coburg  at  Muranj.  The  average 
extent  of  the  peasant  proprietors  is  onlj  from  15  to  20  acres. 
In  Upper  Austria^  however,  the  peasant  ovms  larger  hold- 
ings, such  as  from  40  to  60  acres,  while  again  in  the  lowland 
districts  of  Styria  and  Camiola,  thej  are  very  small.  In 
Galicia,  three-fourths  of  the  coimtry  are  in  a  few  hands,  the 
proprietors  varying  from  1,000  to  20,000  acres.  As  regards 
produce,  the  Cis-Leithan  provinces  yield  large  quantities  of 
com ;  Bohemia,  Austria  proper,  Moravia,  and  Silesia,  com, 
rape,  hops,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  beetroot;  Lower  Styria 
and  Camiola,  maize,  beans,  grains,  potatoes,  and  millet. 

The  following  table  (from  the  Blue  Book  on  the  Land 
Bevenue)  gives  the  average  yield  in  metzen  to  the  acres 
(1  metze=l  •  6918  bushels)— 


VHieat 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

12*20 

12-20 

10-25 

18-40 

12-14 

12-14 

18-80 

18-30 

16-22 

18-25 

20-28 

25-85 

15-18 

16'22 

20 

25 

14 

12i 

18 

1219 

Potatoes. 


8^aii  Highlands 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia 
Upper  Austria 
Styrian  Lowlands,  Carin- 

thia. 
Oalioia  -       -        -        - 


120-150 
100-200 


Galicia. 


Oittle. 


The  produce  of  Galicia  in 
V.M.=  1.6918  bushels)— 
Wheat       - 
Rye 
Barley 
Oats 
Millet 
Maize 
Beans 
Peas 

Potatoes    - 
Beetroot    - 
Galicia  also  contains — 

Horned  cattle  - 
Sheep  - 
Goats  - 
The  cattle,  which  is  chiefly 
somewhat  diminished  of  late 
scarcity  of  food,  which  has  a^ 


1871  in  Vienna  metzen  (1 

3,426,209  metzen. 

7,185,912 

6,086,622 

10,911,844 

212,928 

617,119 

200,973 

505,235 

16,915,808 

1,304,298  centner. 

-     2,070,572 
966,763 
35,842 
of  the  Podolian  breed,  has 
ears  in  consequence  of  the 
ected  the  sheep  in  the  same 
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way.  In  former  years  a  proprietor  held  600  to  1,000  head,  but 
now  rarely  more  than  from  200  to  600.  A  good  number  of 
fat  stock,  however,  is  sent  to  Vienna  market,  principally  of 
Bnssian  cattle,  which  are  brought  to  Gfalicia  in  the  autumn, 
and  fed  up  during  the  winter  on  the  refuse  of  the  distilleries. 
During  the  catt&  show  held  in  connexion  with  the  Exhi*- 
bition,  Gkdicia  sent  some  splendid  beasts  from  the  celebrated 
Horodenka  breed  of  Baron  Bomaszkaw,  to  the  purity  of 
which  great  attention  has  been  paid  for  the  last  60  years. 

A  curious  speciality  of  GMlicia  is  bee*keepinff,  which  is  Beea,'' 
carried  on  in  a  very  systematic  manner,  particuTarhr  in  the 
neighbourhoods  of  Brody,  Zolkiew,  and  Stanislau.  Li  1867, 
one  Julian  Lubieneski,  a  bee-master,  founded  t,  bee  school, 
which  gave  such  an  impetus  to  bee-keeping,  that  it  has 
become  quite  a  national  industry.  There  are  computed  to 
be  784,498  bee-hives  in  Qalicia^  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  to 
find  honey  extensively  shown  in  the  agricultural  section. 
The  most  interesting  exhibit  of  this  class  was  by  Michael 
Qierdwohn  of  Cracow,  embracing  the  microscopic  anatomy 
of  bees,  different  kinds  of  bee-hiyes,  and  a  collection  of  insects 
known  to  be  hostile  to  bees.  In  the  same  way  Sigismund 
Bomer  had  one  of  insects  that  commit  ravages  on  corn. 

Apropos  of  Galician  industries,  I  may  mention  that  she  indudtries 
possesses  18  steam  flour  mills  (of  which  two  are  in  Lem- 
berg),  five  steam  bakeries,  of  which  Count  Mi^r  and  Count 
Wodzecki  each  own  one ;  three  sugar  factories,  one  of  which 
is  worked  by  Count  Alfred  Fotocki;  two  chocolate  factories, 
both  in  Lemberg,  besides  276  breweries,  and  581  Branntwein 
distilleries. 

The  Austrian  displays  in  Group  IV.  were  vast  and  irre-  <3hwip  iv. 
gular,  and  (][uite  defied  all  attempts  at  description.  I  shall 
broadly  classify  them,  and  then  describe  a  few  special  indus- 
tries of  Austrian  food.  In  numerical  proportion,  the  exhibits 
were  as  follows: — Vienna,  as  might  be  expected,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  and  particularly  with  her  collections  of 
flours,  meals,  and  confectioneries.  The  Tyrol  was  next,  and 
very  conspicuous  in  sausages  and  *^  salami,  principally  made 
at  Trient.  Then  came  Dalmatia  with  her  preserved  fish, 
cheese,  sardines,  and  olive  oil ;  Bohemia  with  a  fair  collec- 
tion of  flour  and  meal ;  Moravia  with  gherkins  and  sugars, 
in  which  also  GaQcia  and  Silesia  were  rich,  and  Coast  Land 
with  herbs,  olive  oil,  fruits,  oxtongues,  and  fish. 

The  great  rise  and  progress  of  the  Austrian  milling  trade  Awfruui 
is  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  °"  ^' 
and  her  plan  for  colonizing  Hungary  with  Germans.     Up  to 
the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  milling  and  provision .  trades 
generally  were  under  very  strict  laws,  the  former  beinj 
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divided  into  two  classes^ — ^the  trade  millers  {Handels-mul" 
lerei),  who  bought  their  grain  wholeeale  in  Vienna  and  Neu- 
dtadt  corn  markets^  and  sold  their  flour  again  to  the  baking 
trade ;  and^  secondly^  a  smaller  class  of  millB  (Lohn-miillerei) 
wherS^  anybody  could  get  their  flour  ground  on  payment  of 
BO  much  per  metase.  Other  names  for  these  different  classes 
of  millers  were  baker's  millers  (Backer-mulkrei),  and  groat 
millers  (Grtessler-mulferei),  the  former  having  their  mills 
generally  some  distance  from  Vienna,  such  as  on  the  banks 
of  the  Fischa,  the  Kalt  Gauge  and  the  Swechat  rivers,  while 
the  others  were  nearer  town  on  the  Wicn,  Liesing,  and  Mod- 
ling  streama  This  kind  of  location  of  trade  prevails  to 
this  day,  as  do  also  the  primitive  watermills  on  the  Danube, 
which  may  be  counted  by  the  score  at  a  time  by  the  tourist, 
travelling  by  steamer  from  Linz  to  PestlL  Milling,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  was  altogether  a  simple  affair, 
consisting  only  of  a  water  wheel  and  a  bolting  box.  Every- 
thing else  was  done  by  hand,  the  object  being  merely  to 
keep  out  the  bran  and  get  the  flour  as  white  as  possible.  No 
other  refinement  was  thought  of.  The  larger  particles  were 
sorted  in  a  sieve,  and  the  bran  taken  away  with  a  hand 
shovel,  which  made  it  a  very  tedious  operation.  Even  at 
that  time,  Vienna  floiu*,  such  as  it  was,  had  a  considerable 
reputation,  and  in  1810  there  was  a  large  trade  in  it  under 
the  name  of  **  Wiener  Gries,'*  between  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Trieste,  and  Venice.  The  demand  for  it  increased  so  rapidly, 
that  it  set  the  millers  thinking  how  they  could  improve  their 
mills,  and  the  result  was,  the  placing  the  millstone  higher^ 
in  other  words,  the  inauguration  of  the  high  milling  (Hack- 
muUerex)  system ;  and  ^om  that  time  Vienna  milling  made 
quick  progress.  The  father  of  the  trade  may  be  said  to 
have  been  Ignatius  Power  (died  1842),  who  had  large  mills 
at  Voslau  and  Leobersdorf,  and  who  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  very  much  finer  kind  of  flour,  which  is  called  to  this  day, 
**Au8Zug.**  He  also,  in  conjunction  with  another  miller 
named  Winter,  introduced  cleaning  machines  by  means  of  a 
current  of  air.  In  1814,  com  from  the  Banat  district  was 
brought  to  Vienna,  and  produced  such  splendid  flour,  that  it 
became  in  great  request  with  the  bakers.  The  next  im- 
provement was  the  cleaning  of  the  com  (1820-30)  by  a  duster 
{8tauher\  introduced  by  Mittermiiller  and  Volk,  followed  by 
increased  numbers  of  stones,  greater  motive  power,  and  the 
use  of  cast  iron  in  mill  machinery.  Invention  had  doubt- 
less been  stimulated  by  the  offering  of  a  reward  of  200 
ducats  by  the  Government  for  improvements  in  milling  work. 
It  was,  however,  in  1830,  that  the  great  impetus  was 
given  to  the  trade  by  the  realisation  of  the  Empress'  idea. 
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and  the  cultivation  of  the  extensive  plains  and  arable  lands 
of  Uungarj.  An  enormous  quantity  of  corn  was  brought 
into  Vienna ;  forwarding  houses  were  established,  and  there 
was  a  constant  succession  of  carrier  trains  on  the  road  from 
the  Banat.  Hungary  became  all  at  once  the  granary  of  Aus- 
tria, and  Pesth  began  to  be  known  as  a  great  centre  of  the 
com  trade,  and  made  steady  progress  towards  the  important 
position  that  she  holds  at  the  present  day.  Vienna  milling 
became  a  household  word,  and  throughout  Germany  and 
Switzerland  was  considered  the  best  system  in  existence.  A 
good  deal  of  difficulty  occasionally  rose  from  the  scarcity  of 
water,  and  particularly  in  1834,  when  there  was  a  great 
drought;  but  it  was  not  till  1842  that  we  first  hear  of  a 
steam  mill  in  Austria.  The  increase  of  the  trade  may  be 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  mill-building  firms  of  D. 
Specker,  and  £xter,  Wys,  and  Co.  have  within  the  last  23 
years  put  up  742  sets  of  stones  and  138  **  Walzen-stuUung  ** 
(cylinder  rollers),  a  plant  sufficient  to  mill  44,000  centners  of 
flour  in  a  day.  Austrian  milling  may  with  truth  be  called 
not  only  a  national  but  a  European  trade. 

The  bakers  of  Vienna,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  country,  BaWus 
were  subjected  to  very  harsh  laws,  and  were  under  the  most  *'****' 
strict  supervision  by  the  magistrates  and  heads  of  guilds^ 
No  matter  what  was  the  price  of  com  in  the  market,  bread 
had  to  be  supplied  to  the  public  at  a  fixed  price,  without 
any  power  on  the  part  of  the  baker  to  alter  his  tariff.  The 
miller  was  not  obliged  to  deliver  his  flour  if  the  price  did 
not  suit  him,  but  the  baker  must  deliver  his  bread  under  all 
circumstances,  and  if  he  &iled  or  declined  to  do  so,  he  was 
treated  like  a  crimii!kal.  The  Emperor  Joseph,  during  his 
short  reign,  removed  a  good  many  of  these  haraships,  and  in 
Ae  year  1809,  the  compulsory  price  of  bread  was  Abolished 
s|ltogether.  The  great  improVemeirts  in  the  mills  soon  had 
their  effect  on  the  baking  trade,  ^nd  Vienna  speedily  took  a 
high  place  not  only  for  ordinary  bread,  but  for  fancy  baking 
(luxus'ffebacke).  This  reputation  is  worthily  maintained, 
and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  for  lightness  and  flavour,  few 
breads  in  the  worid  excel  those  of  Vienna. 

The  pastrycooks  were  in  great  force  at  the  Exhibition,  P^tT- 
and  sent  cakes,  tarts,  and  sweetmeats  in  wonderful  pro- 
fusion, together  with  magnificent  sugar  work  which  even  the 
Parisian  confectioners  could  not  beat  Gerstner,  of  Vienna, 
Was  conspicuous  for  this  class  of  exhibits,  which  included 
the  story  of  Little  Bed  Riding  Hood  in  sugar. 

The  Bpedalities  of  Vienna  baking  were  exceedingly  well  SJSSS^. 
exemplified  in  a  handsome  building  called   the  ^*  iViener 

BachereiP  established  by  Herr  Boman  Uhl,  as  a  kind  Qftlp 
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restaurant,  where  cold  viands,  coflFee,  ices,  and  everything  in 
the  shape  of  bread  and  biscuit  could  be  obtained,  the  latter 
being  baked  daily  on  the  premises,  which  were  most  com- 
plete, and  possessed  all  the  latest  contrivances. 
^^^^  Although  large  household  loaves  are  to  be  obtained  at 

the  bakers,  they  do  not  form  the  ordinary  breads  that  are 
set  before  the  visitor  in  the  higher  class  of  cafSs  and 
restaurants,  while  in  the  lower  grade  of  eating  houses,  black 
bread  is  almost  invariably  used.  The  ordinary  bread  for 
breakfast  and  dinner  is  the  ''  simmel/'  a  little  round,  rather 
hard  crasted  roll,  with  the  four  flaps  of  the  crust  meeting  in 
the  centre  of  the  upper  surface.  Iiie  price  of  these,  as  well  as 
all  other  kinds  of  roll  in  Vienna,  is  fiied  by  law  at  2  kreuzerq 
(about  \d.  a  piece),  and  it  was  fortunate  that,  during  the 
unusual  and  tremendous  rise  in  provisions  that  took  place 
during  the  Exhibition,  the  price  of  bread  could  not  be 
altered  at  will.  The  breads  generally  met  with  at  the  cafSs 
(for  a  basket  of  bread  is  always  brought  with  the  coffee)  are 
sweeter  and  more  of  the  fancy  kind.  They  consist  of  the 
'*  kipfel,**  a  semilunar  roll,  tapering  off  at  the  ends,  and 
something  like,  only  smaller  than,  our  milk  rolls.  The 
"brezel"  is  oblong  and  tapering,  with  wavy  diagonal  lines 
pn  the  upper  side ;  the  ^  sidztange,"  longer  and  thinner  than 
the  last  and  with  a  plain  surface,  and  the  ^^  pounzel ''  like  a 
small  plain  bun,  with  a  single  cross  cut  upon  it.  I  witnessed 
the  baking  process  at  the  "Wiener  Backerei.  The  mass  of 
dough  was  divided  simultaneously  bv  a  machine  into  32 
pieces,  each  of  which  is  worked  up  by  hand,  and  the  peculiar 
crust-mark  of  the  simmel  is  not  made  with  the  knife  but 
with  the  fingera  In  the  case  of  the  kipfel  a  flat  piece  of 
dough  is  rolled  out  very  thin,  and  then  rolled  up  with  great 
dexterity,  and  twisted  into  the  crescent  form,  which,  by 
the  way,  commemorates  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks. 
A  baker's  boy  heard  the  noise  of  the  besiegers'  mining  opera- 
tions under  the  city,  and  in  reward  for  giving  the  timely 
notice,  his  master  was  granted  a  monopoly  of  selling  half- 
moon  kipfels.  In  all  toese  kinds  of  bread,  ox  lard,  butter, 
and  milk,  are  added^  to  the  dough,  the  kipfel  requiring  more 
milk  than  the  other.  Some  of  these  rolls,  both  out  and 
inside  are  plentifully  sprinkled  with  carraway  seeds.  Buns, 
or  anything  in  the  shape  of  currant  loaf,  is  unknown  on  the 
T)astrycook's  counters,  and  as  a  rule,  biscuits  (except 
English  ones)  are  rarely  or  ever  seen,  the  term  "  bisquit " 
in  Vienna  being  applied  to  sponge  cakes.  On  the  other  hand 
the  variety  of  fancy  cakes  and  macaroons  is  enormous,  the 
chief  favourites  being  chocolate  marrons  (price  6  kr.), 
*'Mandel  Kolatchen  "  (almond  knobs),  and  almond  ringi* 
**  Patienz  Gebacken ""  (patience  pastry)  is  the  nearest  ap- 
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proach  to  biscnits^  being  very  hard^  and  as  the  name  implies, 
not  easy  of  imme<Uate  disposal. 

*'  Leb-kuchen  '*  (gingerbread)  is  another  favourite  article  Leb-kuchen. 
of  pastry,  although  in  this  particular  dainty  Nuremburg 
(Bavaria)  carries  off  the  palm  from  every  other  town.  Al- 
though called  gingerbread,  it  contains  no  ginger,  but  is  a 
mixture  of  flour,  sifted  sugar,  almonds,  eggs,  candied  ora^e, 
citron  peel,  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
great  objection  to  tWs  toothsome  sweetmeat  is,  that  it  is 
rar  too  rich  to  be  wholesome,  although  this  is  a  recommenda- 
tion rather  than  otherwise  to  the  Viennese,  who  are  a  oon- 
fectionery-lovingrace.  I  consider,  indeed,  that  this  fondness 
for  sweet  things  may  account  partly  for  the'-pallid  cheeks, 
which  are  so  diaracteristic  of  the  young.  For  the  matter 
of  that,  all  Germans,  as  well  as  Austrians,  appear  to  show 
in  their  countenances  the  effects  of  a  style  of  cookery  and 
diet,  which  is  certainly  not  wholesome  according  to  our 
English  ideas,  although  it  is  counteracted  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  healthy  habit  of  early  rising,  which  prevails  amongst 
aU  classes,  high  and  low. 

In  preserved  provisions  there  was  not  much  show,  though  Dried  provi- 
there  was  an  immense  quantity  of  the  famous  Huncarian  T^ , 

,  «       1        •  »  !_•  »  1  •   1     •     Salami. 

pork  sausage  or  "  salanu,  as  big  as  a  man  s  arm,  which  is 
yery  largely  consumed  throughout  the  empire.  It  is  a 
great  favourite  with  the  poorer  classes,  who  pot  only  eat  it 
at  home,  but  take  it  to  the  beershops  with  them.  Indeed, 
in  the  smaller  suburban  public  houses  and  gardens,  it  is  the 
only  solid  food,  besides  bread  and  cheese,  to  be  got,  and  is 
generally  purveyed  by  a  provision  pedlar,  who  carries  Em- 
menthaler  cheese  and  salami  with  him,  together  with  an 
enormous  pair  of  scales.  Most  of  the  salami  exhibits  here 
come  ^m  the  Tyrol. 

Trieste  exhibited  a  provision  of  pretty  looking  cakes  and 
sweetmeats,  together  with  pots  <m.  some  sweet  preserves 
called /^scherbet.'^  Dalmatia  sent  pre^rved  fish,  sardines, 
and  olive  (hI,  which  is  largely  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  ouve  oii. 
of  Bagusa.  It  enters  into  the  daily  diet  of  the  labourers 
in  this  district,  their  supper  consisting  of  cabbage  snd  oil 
with  bread,  the  retail  price  of  the  ou  being  about  6d.  per 
pint. 

The  show  of  beetroot  sugar  from  all  parts  of  the  Austrian  Beetroot 
empire  was  magnificent,  and  quite  bewildering  in  its  extent.  ^^^' 
The  following  table  gives  some  interesting  statistics  as  to  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  beetroot  cultivation  : — 

Centners  of  beetroot. 

In  1835  were     17  factories  using    374,080. 

1840     „        41  „  1,382,080^  by  Google 
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Centners  of  l>eetroot 

In  1845  were     48  factories 

using  1,747,200 

1850     „        84 

99 

1,958,746 

1865     „      109 

9f 

7,246,440 

1860     „      131 

99 

15,890,363 

1865     „      141 

i9 

18,862,167 

1870    „      181 

>» 

24,607,840 

1871     „      220 

9f 

35,280,000 

1872     „      251 

9$ 

31,360,000 

Equally  suggestive  is  the  proportionate  decrease  in  the 
importation  of  colonial  sugar  with  the  increase  in  the  ex- 
portation of  beet  sugar. 


1835 
1840 
1845 
1850 
1855 
1860 
1865 
1870 
1871 
1872 


Colonial  imported.     Beet  exported. 


Centners. 

540,772 

536,761 

601,171 

677,866 

839,766 

42,230 

3,447 

2,080 

283 

200 


Centners. 

34 

311 

39 

229 

327 

17,038 

389,658 

967,809 

1,689,17) 

1,303,138 


The  following  is  the  present  number  of  fflctories  through- 
out the  dominion.  Styria,  1 ;  Galicia,  5  ;  Lower  Austria, 
6;  Silesia,  10;  Moravia,  50;  Bohemia,  158;  Hungary,  82, 
making  a  total  of  262. 

The  same  conditions  which  brought  about  the  beetroot 
sugar  cultivation  in  Germany  operated  here.  The  first 
Austrian  beet  factory  was  established  at  Datschitz,in  Moravia, 
about  1829,  but  circumstances  were  against  it,  and  it  was 
used  for  refining  colonial  sugar.  A  second  was  established 
in  the  following  ye^  at  Dobranwitz,  in  Bohemia,  which  was 
followed  by  several  others.  At  the  same  time,  through 
Dr.  Limbeigct^s  exertions,  about  20  factories  were  planted  in 
Hungary,  Galicia,  Styria,  and  Kraim.  Up  to  1836,  ma- 
chinery was  imported  from  France  at  great  cost,  but  several 
firms  in  Troppau,  Prague,  and  Vienna  began  to  make  the 
plant  for  themselves.  All  the  latest  improvements  of  modern 
factories  are  now  to  be  found  in  Austna ;  and  the  result  was 
shown  in  the  excellent  quality  of  the  sugar  exhibited  in 
1873.  Many  of  the  factories  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  use 
up  the  whole  beet  produce  of  an  extensive  district;  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  work  after  the  roots  ^e  brought  in  for 
the  season,  they  are  dried  in  kilns,  and  tliusj>re8eryed  for  use 
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at  any  future  time.  In  one  establishment  in  Galicia  there 
are  14  of  these  kilns,  costing  from  500/.  to  600/.  each,  erected 
within  a  circle  of  seven  leagues  from  the  central  factory,  the 
object  of  their  distribution  over  so  large  an  area  being  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  cartage,  which  upon  a  root  containing 
8*10th8of  its  weight  in  water,  is  very  considerable. 

**  Kaffee-surrogat "  is  largely  consumed  in  Austria,  as  in  KAfl<!ie-nir. 
Germany,  and  is  made  out  of  chicory  and  beetroot.     The  "***' 
chicory  cultivation  is  extenrive,  and  particularly  in  the  dis* 
tricts  of  Schonfeld,  Lobositz,  and  Laibach. 

The  exhibition  of  salt  products,  too,  was  enormous  in  its  sait. 
extent.  Salt  is  almost  entirely  a  government  monopoly,  and 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Finance  Ministers  in  Vienna  and 
Pesth  (Ofen).  The  average  annual  revenue  produced  by 
it  in  the  years  1870-71-72  was  J6  million  florins.  There 
are  upwards  of  18  saline  works  in  tlie  empire  (exclusive  of 
Hungry),  under  the  different  forms  of  rock  salt,  salt  springs, 
and  the  extraction  of  salt  from  lagoons.  Besides  these  there 
are  five  private  tindertakii^,  which  pay  a  tax  on  their  yield 
in  the  shape  of  royalty.  The  following  table  t^hows  the  salt 
production  in  centners  in  1871 : — 


BodL. 

Brine. 

'SmSaH. 

Ebensee,  Austria 

... 

604,429 

.^ 

Ischl^             „ 

— 

280,655 

— 

Hallstatt,        „ 

2,620 

148,472 

— 

a^^ussee,  Styria   - 

2,575 

262,992 

— 

Hallein,  Salzburg 

526 

330,043 

^■~ 

Hall,  Tyrol 

— 

286,465 

— 

Wielicza,  Galicia 

1,279,036 

— 

— 

Bochnio,        „ 

327,967 

— 

— - 

Lacko,            „ 

— 

94,442 

— 

Stebnik          „ 

— 

121,918 

— 

Drohobycz,   .„ 

-« 

84,181 

— 

Bolech6w,     „ 

— 

114,992 

— 

Dolina,          „ 

— 

85,889 

>^ 

Delatyn,        „ 

— 

93,573 

Lanczyn,        „ 

— 

60,501 

Koss6w,         „ 

13,418 

48,886 

— 

Kaczyka,  Buckovina  - 

36,854 

18,191 

— 

Stagno,  Dalmatia 

-^ 

— 

32,821 

Private  Salt  Works. 

Pirano  and  Capo  d'ls- 

.— 

— 

507,985 

tria,  Istria. 

Pago  and  Arbe,  Dal- 

— 

^" 

115,307 

matia. 

1,662,996 

2,633,679 

656,1  U 

" 

LviyiL 

-"' — ^s 

le 
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makinff  a  grand  total  of  45952^688  oentpers.  The  Exhibition 
of  appbanoes  for  salt  mining,  plans  of  works»  maps  of  districts, 
was  on  a  most  complete  scale,  and  there  were  also  many  in- 
teresting models,  such  as  that  of  Wielicza  mines  in  QiJicia, 
the  whole  of  which  representing  the  interior,  with  shaft, 
galleries,  tramways,  and  workmen  were  entirely  made  of  the 
rock  salt  itself. 
Fruit.  Austria  was  ever  a  great  fruit  country ;  but  this  speciality 

has  very  much  declined  of  late  years.  The  numbers  and 
kinds  of  fruits  to  be  found  in  the  Vienna  market  have  been 
steadily  decreasing,  and  several  well  known  pears  have  alto- 
gedier  disappeared,  such  as  the  Eaiser  Francis  (a  celebrated^ 
winter  pear),  the  Empress  Caroline  Augusta,  and  the  Arch- 
duke 4^ton*  These  are  never  seen  now,  and  what  is  worse, 
have  not  been  replaced  by  any  other  eood  sorts.  At  least 
SO  kinds  of  apples  and  50  of  pears  have  dropped  out  of 
memory  in  this  way.  As  might  be  expected,  really  good 
fruit  is  exceedingly  scarce  and  dear,  and  no  systematic  at- 
tempts appear  to  oe  made  towards  replenishing  tiiis  important 
article  of  food.  Even  the  names  of  fruits  wnich  were  once 
familiar  to  horticulturists  have  died  out.  This  may  be 
attributed  in  some  degree  to  the  increased  consumption  of 
beer  and  tobacco,  and  the  dread  of  the  cholera.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bohemia  and  Moravia  are  celebrated  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  fruit  trees.  Very  great  care  is  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  owners  of  property,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
not  only  the  gardens,  but  the  fields  also  abound  with  excellent 
trees.  The  banks  of  the  Elbe,  as  far  as  Aussig,  are  celebrated 
for  fruit,  and  export  to  the  north  of  Germany  the  Borsdorfer 
apple  in  large  quantities.  The  little  red  *'jung-fem"  apple 
is  also  sent  to  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg,  for 
the  purpose  of  dressing  Christmas  trees.  In  the  Tyrol, 
Botzen  possesses  a  complete  system  of  fruit  tree  husbandry, 
and  has  a  very  large  and  important  fruit  market.  In  1870, 
there  were  exported  from  thence  3,006,842  kilos,  of  fruit 
valued  at  450,600  florins,  while  the  fruit  trade  of  Bohemia 
brings  in  a  revenue  of  one  million  florins.  Hungary  too 
carries  on  a  large  trade  in  dried  fruits. 

Hungary. 
Flour.  The  cereal  and  flour  exhibits  of  Hungary  were  such  as 

became  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural  countries  in 
the  world.  Fine  flour  is  the  great  speciality  of  Hungary, 
which  exports  it  largely  to  Austria,  Egypt,  North  Germany, 
and  England.  In  1872,  72,466,000  lbs.  were  sent  to  the 
latter  country  pid  Trieste,  and  20,000,000  lbs.  to  the  East. 
Tn   1868   Pesth   received   1,3625,000  pecks  of  wheat,  and 
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exported  113235^000  pecks  of  flour;  but  a  succession  of  bad 
harvests  and  some  terrible  inundations  of  the  Banat  district 
have  of  late  years  much  diminished  the  yield,  which  in  1872 
was  only  9,323,000  pecks  of  wheat  received  and  1,110,000  of 
flour  exported*  The  average  price  of  wheat  at  Pesth  and  the 
200  weekly  com  markets  which  Hungary  possesses,  is 

ilo.    KreuzerB. 
Wheat    -  -  -     6         58  per  peck. 

Eye        .  -  -    3         76 

Oats        -  -  -     1         71       .„ 

Flour  16  fl.  to  28  fl.  95  kreuzers  per  bag  of  200  lbs. 

Some  of  the  mills  in  Pesth,  such  as  the  Concordia  are 
fiimous  throughout  Europe.  They  are  nearly  aU  worked  by 
steam  and  possess  from  20  to  120  pairs  of  stones.  I  may  men- 
tion that  tne  Hungarian  agriculturists  lose  no  opportunity  of 
improving  their  wheat  crops,  and  during  the  Exhibition  the 
whole  of  the  Australian  wheat  (especially  the  South  Austra- 
lian) was  eagerly  bought  up  fbr  Hungarian  planting.    , 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  pork  sausages  and  salami.  Pigi. 
Hungary  has  become  not  only  a  great  supplier  of  corn,  but  also 
of  bacon  and  lard  to  the  whole  of  Europe ;  but  in  1872  the 
crops  failed  so  much  that  it  was  impossible  to  fatten  the  pigs. 
The  average  price  per  cwt.  is  31  flor.  75  kreuzer.  In  Servia 
there  is  no  trade  so  important  as  the  pig  trade,  the  number 
exported  in  1870  being  368,313.  Two  thirds  of  these  were 
fattened  at  Steinbruck  near  Pesth,  a  very  la^e  establishment 
where  500,000  pigs  are  &ttened  annually.  The  pigs  run  to 
fat  very  much,  but  are  long  in  the  leg.  The  foUowiug 
number  were  sent  to  Pesth  in  1870  from — 

Upper  Hungary  -  206,320 

Transylvania       -  -    55,340 

Servia    -  -  -  235,160 


546,730  valued  at  8,000,000/. 

These  were  all  melted  down  for  fat,  being  useless  for  many 
purposes.  Most  of  this  fat  or  lard  is  used  up  in  Austria, 
Vienna  alone  taking  the  fat  from  248,540  pigs. 

Croatia. 

Croatia  and  Slavoniado  not  often  enter  into  the  calculations 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  food  resources,  but  they  con- 
tribute a  very  respectable  share  nevertheless.  About  88  per 
cent,  of  the  land  is  productive,  and  there  are  206  hectares  for 
every  100  inhabitants,  the  soil  generally  being  favourable  to 
agriculture. 
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Core»i».  .  In  the  spring,  maize  is  largely  cultivated,  and  in  the 
autumn,  wheat,  Darley,  rape,  and  less  frequently  rye.  The 
eastern  iK)rtions  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  produce  sufficient 
grain  to  export,  but  the  military  borders  rarely  yield  enough 
to  maintain  its  own  population.  In  addition  to  the  abore- 
named,  the  land  produces  oats,  spelt,  millet,  buckwheat,  and 
sorghum.  The  wheat  is  of  excellent  quality,  a  hectolitre 
weighing  from  72  to  78  kilos.,  and  in  Slavonia  upwards  of 
80.  A  hectare  of  land  will  grow  42  hectolitres  of  maize  and 
40  of  barley. 

Fruit.  The  climate  is  also  very  favourable  for  fruit  trees,  which 

are  planted  not  only  in  orchards,  but  scattered  over  the  fields 
and  along  tlie  roadsides.  The  plum  is  the  principal  fruit, 
from  which  they  distil  a  kind  ofbrandy  called  8ljivovica,  and 
make  large  quantities  of  sweetmeats.  Prunes  are  Wgely 
grown,  together  with  extensive  forests  of  chestnuts,  nuts,  the 
sour  apple  (srcika),  almonds,  figs  and  olives.  Mulberry  trees 
are  also  planted  to  the  extent  of  77  hectares.  The  live  stock 
of  the  country  consists  of 

679,247  cattle,  being  36  to  every  100  people. 
787,867  sheep,      „      41  „  „ 

750,491  pigs,        „      41 

Both  cattle  end  pigs  have  diminished  of  late  years,  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  epidemics,  which  have  caused  great  loss  to 
the  traders.  The  cattle  in  the  western  or  mountainous  portion 
of  Croatia  is  a  peculiarly  small  breed,  while  in  Slavonia  it  is 
Hungarian  and  Podolian;  the  larger  proprietors  however  use 
also  Swiss  and  Tyrolese  cattle.  They  are  nearly  all  employed 
for  domestic  purposes  and  not  for  butcher's  meat,  which  is 
nearly  always  mutton. 

Industries.  The  industrial  food  statistics  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  are 
as  follows :  in  Slavonia  14  steam  flour  mills,  in  Croatia  6,  of 
which  one  at  Fiunie  grinds  annually  184,000  hectolitres,  and 
employs  100  workmen.  Water  mills  are  common  throughout 
the  country.  Biscuits  are  made  at  factories  at  Agram  and 
Fiume,  the  latter  annually  using  390  tons  of  flour  for  export 
to  Turkey.  There  is  also  a  preserving  factory,  which  turns 
out  annually  240,000  boxes  of  preserved  fruits,  20,000  cf 
haricot  beans,  and  20,000  of  fruit.  Slavonia  produces 
annually  28  tons  of  dried  fruit,  and  1,000  tons  of  *'coin- 
p6te8  "  of  prunes,  which  are  found  on  almost  every  dinner 
table  in  Germany. 

Honey.  At  Segnc  there  is  a  large  honey  refinery,  from  which  28 

tons  are  sent  out  in  the  year.  Like  Galicia,  Croatia  and 
Slavonia  are  both  honey  countries,  and  send  to  market  1,680 
tons  annually. 
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Russia. 

Russia  had  37  exhibits  in  Group  II.  and  85  in  Group  IV. 
In  the  former  class  were  autumn  and  Boring  rye,  millet.  Cereals, 
spring  wheat  ("  Ghirka  "),  autumn  wheat  ("  Sandomirka  "), 
oats,  Scotch  barley,  mustard,  field  peas,  some  hard  wheats 
called  ^^koobanka"  and  ^^  belatoorka,"  maize,  Polish  wheat, 
(  Triticum  Fobnicum),  English  peas  which  had  been  cultivated 
for  five  years,  lentils,  and  Australian  wheat  sown  in  1868. 
Tver  and  Vladimir  were  the  largest  contributors  to  the  cereal 
exhibits.  The  Russian  wheats,  and  particularly  those  of 
certain  districts  in  the  south,  resemble  very  much  those  of 
South  Australia  (page  12).  There  is  also  another  resem- 
blance, viz.,  that  the  average  yield  is  very  small.  Russia 
produces  less  than  half  the  crops  of  England  or  Saxony,  or 
mdeed  less  than  any  other  European  country,  as  the  following 
table  shows : 

Belgium  yields  14    hectolitres  of  com  for  1  hectare  ofarable. 
Saxony          „  132         „                 „                     „ 
Switzerland  „     9-3         „                 „                     „ 
Greece         „     6-1        „                „                    „ 
Russia           „     6      .      „                 „                     „ 
^*  But  if  the  present  agricultural  population  was  to  bestow 
on   their  lands   the  care  which  the  soil  receives  in  other 
countries,  the  produce  of  com  would  be  double  that  now 
obtained ;  and  while  a  sufficiency  would  remain  for  the  popu- 
lation of  124  millions,  would  have  five  times  as  much  for 
foreign  export,  the  country  now  sends  abroad  about  6,500,000 
quarters  per  annum.'*  Rye  is  a  very  common  article  of  growth. 
In  the  northern  and  centnd  provinces,  it  is  met  with  as  far  ns 
lat.  61®  52',  but  beyond  that  line,  it  is  only  sown  for  local  con- 
sumption.    At  Riga  the  average  price  in  1871  was  1/.  6s.  3^. 
per  imperial  quarter.     Poland  also  exports  rye  largely ;  in 
1870,  to  the  value  of  8,679,660  roubles  (1  rouble=3*.  1^.). 
Wheat  is  grown  in  the  whole  of  the  south,  and  partly  in  the 
western  provinces,  and  oats  in  the  north  and  central  zone. 
In  Great  Russia  buckwheat  holds  an  important  position, 
and  in   South  Russia,  millet.     Maize  is  grown  mostly  in 
Bessabaria,  potatoes  in  the   Baltic    provinces,  beetroot  in 
Podolia  and  Kiev,  where  a  beautiful  sugar  b  made  so  close- 
grained  and  hard,  that  it  is  difficult  to  break  it.     The  yield 
throughout  the  southern  provinces,  where  it  is  principally 
sown,  is  66  cwt.  to^e  acre,  and  in  1864,  290,000  acres  were 
allotted  to  it,  exclusive  of  Poland.     The  exhibits  of  flour 
showed  that  Russia  possesses  plenty  of  manufacturing  capa- 
bilities.    The  following  mills  were  here  represented : — 
Mohilev,  employing  30  workmen,  and  producing  annually 
to  the  value  of  260,000  roubles.  ^^  _  ^^ )Qle 
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Rostov,  employing  40  workmen  and  producing  annually 

to  the  value  of  350,000  roubles. 
Novi  Torjok,  employing    100   workmen,   and  producing 

annually  to  the  value  of  1,200,000  roubles. 
Kireanow,  employing  —  workmen,  and  producing  annually 

to  the  value  of  200,000  roubles. 
Tchirkovo,     employing    42     workmen,    and    producing 

annually  to  the  value  of  185,000  roubles. 
Jitomir,  employing  100  workmen,  and  producing  annually 

to  the  value  of  1,000,000  roubles. 
"Vinnitsa,  employing  130  workmen,  and  producing  annually 

to  the  value  of  200,000  roubles. 
Sokhalchef,  employing  —  workmen,  and  producing  annually 

to  the  value  of  150,000  roubles. 
Lovitz,  employing  30  workmen,  and  producing  annually 
to  the  value  of  300,000  roubles. 
Sug&n.  Of  the  sugar  exhibits,  26  sugar  factories  and  refineries  were 

represented  at  Vienna,  employing  20,000  workmen,  and 
producing  on  an  average  63,000,000  pouds  (1  poud  = 
36-1056  lbs.)  valued  at  35,000,000  roubles.  Some  of  these 
establishments  were  on  a  very  large  scale,  such  as  the  one 
owned  by  the  Countess  Potocki,  and  Prince  Saugouschko, 
which  embraces  a  refinery  at  Schepetovka  (Kiev),  and  five 
sugar  factories  with  four  presses,  one  at  Klembovo,  with 
eight  diffusion  extractors,  one  at  Krementchoug,  with  1 6 
extractors,  besides  eight  presses  at  Schargorod.  The  total 
number  of  workmen  is  2,000,  and  the  annual  turn  out 
350,000  pounds  of  raw  sugar,  valued  at  1,925,000  roubles, 
and  200,000  pouds  of  refined  sugar,  valued  at  1,500,000 
roubles. 
Preflerred  ^^  the  matter  of  preserved  food,  one  scarcely  expected  to 
food.  £|^  j  much  in  Russia,  and  I  was  rather  surprised  to  meet  with 

some  good  looking  extracts  of  meat,  preserved  partridge, 
reindeer  tongue,  and  sturgeon  roe,  shown  by  M.  Kletchovsky 
of  Pinega.  I  was  unable  to  taste  the  extract,  but  the 
directions  (given  in  very  amusing  English),  classed  it  as 
equal  to  Liebig.  There  were  also  exhibited  preserved  soups 
ofJled  '*  borstch  "  or  **  stchi,"  a  common  artide  of  diet,  espe- 
cially  ahout  Taganrog.  It  consists  of  cabbage,  beetroot,  and 
leeks,  boiled  with  a  piece  of  meat  or  lard.  It  is  much  used 
by  labourers,  together  with  ^^karsha,"  a  preparation  of 
boiled  buckwheat  or  millet  grits^  with  melted  fat  or  hemp- 
seed  oil.  Amongst  other  preserved  products  were  dried 
smelts  from  Lake  Talat,  caviare,  herrings  (''  schemata  ")  and 
green  sugar  peas,  dried  when  unripe. 
Confection-  Most  of  the  confectionery  came  from  Moscow,  which  city 
~  sent  also  an  interesting  collection  of  shortcakes  jmLginger. 
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bread.  One  Moscow  chocolate  factorjr  employs  150  men. 
Another,  which  employs  250,  sentp&t^s  of  iruit  and  chocolate 
called  ^^  pastilas."  From  Kostoff  and  Biga  came  samples 
from  the  chicory  mills  in  those  towns,  which  turn  out 
70,000  pouds  annually,  of  the  yalue  of  140,000  roubles. 

RoUMANIAf 

The  food  exhibits  of  Bouroania  consisted  of  a  noi  very 
extensive  collection  of  maizes,  macaronis,  and  vermicellis. 
In  themselves,  those  were  not  of  any  particular  interest,  save 
as  representing  the  resources  of  a  country  struj^ling 
towards  civilisation,  and  which,  as  far  as  cereals  go,  plays  an 
important  part  in  feeding  this  country.  Boumania,  or  more 
properly  the  Boumanian  I^rincipelity,  was  formed  by  the  onion 
of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia^  with  Bucharest  as  the  capital, 
although  more  real  business  is  transacted  at  Galatz,  which 
is  the  principal  centre  of  all  the  Danube  trade.  The  exports 
are  mainly  cereals,  which  are  brought  down  in  bullock  carts 
to  Galatz  or  Braila,  and  there  shipped.  The  ports  on  the 
Danube  above  Braila  ship  to  Tchernavoda,  whence  the  com 
is  sent  by  rail  to  Kustendjie.  In  1871  the  produce  of 
Boumania  was— 

Wheat  -  -     1,386,990  imperial  quarters.  06?eaU 

Maize   -  -     1,384,473 

Barley-  -       698,816 

Bye      -  -       280^74 

Beans  -  -  4,749  „ 

Millet  .  -  44,284 

Oats     -  -  3,890 

Flour    .  -  97,586  cwt. 

The  crop  of  maize  was  a  &ir  one,  though  that  of  1870 
was  2,216,215  imperial  quarters.  The  exports  from  Gklatz 
and  tiie  other  D^ube  ports  to  Gh*eat  Britain  far  exceed 
those  of  any  other  country,  and  on  an  average  may  be  valued 
at  1,600,0002.  per  anniun.  The  exports  of  grain  in  transit 
from  Kustendjie  in  1871  were  237,794  quarters,  and  for 
local  consumption,  178,638. 

Greece. 

The  kingdom  of  Greece  sent  a  so  far  complete  collec- 
tion of  food  and  agricultural  exhibits,  as  to  make  us  regret 
that  the  internal  economy  of  the  country  is  not  better  regu- 
lated, 80  as  to  allow  of  proper  attention  being  ^ven  to  the 
soil.  Greece  usually  spends  an  annual  sum  of  5,700,000^. 
in  purchasing  foreign  grain  for  her  own  want8>  which  with 
due  care  might  all  be  grown  at  home.  ^^^^^^^ byGoogle 
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Cereals.  The  exhibits  of  cereals  are  wheat  (in  conaderable  quan- 

tities), oats,  barley,  rye,  maize,  and  pulse,  from  different 
localties,  bearing  the  classical  names  of  Megsera,  Thebes, 
Chalcis,  Locris,  Phthiotis,  EHs,  Argos,  Corinth,  Naxos, 
Cythere,  Nauplia,  Zante,  Corfu,  &c.,  the  latter  island  prin- 
cipally growing  Indian  corn.  There  were  upwards  of  130 
samples,  which  sufficiently  indicate  the  food  producing 
resources  ayailable. 

Honey.  Houcy  formed  a  rather  considerable  exhibit,  there  being 

12  samples,  of  which  some  came  from  the  far  famed  Hymet- 
tus.  There  is,  however,  a  honey  made  at  Bhodomela,  in 
Eubsea,  which  has  a  higher  reputation  than  even  that 
of  Hymettus,  in  consequence  of  its  superior  flavour  and 
aroma. 

oures.  Butter  and  olive  oil  were  also  shown,  the  latter  being  articles 

of  great  importance  in  Grecian  industries.  It  is  calculated 
that  there  are  7,500,000  olive  trees,  occupying  a  district  of 
about  700,000  stremata  (nearly  4  st.  go  to  1  acre),  the  yearly 
yield  of  which  is  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  okes  of  oil 
(1  oke=2|  lbs.).     From  250,000  to  600,000  okes  are  ex- 

Eorted  to  Kussia,  Turkey,  Austria,  and  Englnnd,  but  in  a  good 
arvest,  as  in  1862,  the  export  is  1,200,000  okes.  The 
number  of  olives  gathered  annually  is  from  100,000  to  150,000, 
and  the  price  of  the  oil  is  from  1  to  1^  francs  peroke.  Alto- 
gether the  cultivated  lands  in  Greece  are  1,920,000  acres, 
which  is  not  more  than  ^  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom.  The 
crops  on  the  continent  and  Eubsea  are  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
maize,  sesamum,  nnd  beans.  The  chief  food  of  the  peasantry 
consists  of  '^tile  cake"  (#c€/)«jt*€8oirira),  made  of  barley,  or 
Bo^wTft,  a  bread  made  of  maize,  together  with  salt  fish,  and 
olives. 
Camiitfc  The  display  of  currants  was  very  good,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  speciality  so  peculiar  to  Greece.  This,  its 
principal  product,  extends  over  220,000  stremata,  from  which 
the  yearly  yield  is  from  100,000  to  125,000  Venetian  pfund 
(1  Ven.  pfund=2.2046  lbs.).  The  export  is  chiefly  to 
England,  Germany,  and  Austria,  and  tne  average  price 
(according  to  quality),  120  to  220  francs  per  1000  pfund. 
In  Cephalonia,  which  is  the  principal  curraut  growing  dis- 
trict, the  cultivation  has  very  much  increased,  and  is  carried 
on  with  great  care  and  all  the  latest  appliances,  such  as 
that  of  sulphur  treatment  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the 
oidium.  In  1870,  9,870  tons  of  Cephalonian  currants  were 
exported,  and  from  the  Morea,  2,558  tons.  From  the  whole 
of  Ghreece  49,000  tons  were  shipped  for  England  in  1871 ; 
but  the  returns  yielded  by  currants  are  very  uncertain,  no 
precautions  being  taken  to  prevent  the  rain  from  causing 
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fermentation  of  the  fruit  while  drying,  and  thus  the  crop  is 
Beriously  damaged. 

Greece  also  exhibited  a  few  other  fruits,  such  as  figs,  pis-  Pruit. 
tachio  nuts  (from  Athens),  walnuts,  and  hazel  nuts,  together 
with  some  limes  from  Chios,  of  an  aromatic  flavour,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  mandarin  orange.  In  the  Peloponnesus 
there  is  a  bitter  orange  called  ^p^iroytpay^o,  which  has  a 
rough  warty  surface.  Of  manufactured  foods,  the  exhibits 
were  almost  nil,  consisting  only  of  a  few  biscuits,  and  some 
clK>colate  from  Athens,  priced  at  7  francs  per  oke. 

TuKKBr. 

The  food  products  of  Turkey  were  not  very  extensive  or 
varied.  There  was  a  fair  show  of  wheat,  some  of  them  de- 
signated by  special  names,  such  as  Cotcliina,  Cabachak,  Gu- 
muldjine,  &c.,  which  I  imagine  npply  to  the  district  in  which 
they  were  grown.  Millet  was  rather  extensively  exhibited, 
it  being  used  under  the  name  of  "  dari,"  for  mixing  with 
wheat  flour,  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  From  Koordistan 
was  shown  a  very  small -red  hard  grain  in  a  beardless  ear, 
which  is  called  Kirmizee  Koseh  (bald).  The  weight  averages 
from  48 J  lbs.  to  57 i  lbs.  per  *^gote,"  of  which  16  make  an 
"  ismar  "  or  H  quarters. 

From  Koordistan  also  was  exhibited  manna,  called  in  Mvma. 
Turkish,  Kndrot-hal-vassij,  or  the  Divine  sweetmeat.  It  is 
a  natural  production  which  is  found  in  the  early  spring  and 
late  autumn,  on  the  leaves  of  the  dwarf  oak  and  other  trees. 
It  is  collected  by  being  shaken  off  the  tree  into  a  cloth 
placed  imdemeath^  and  is  eaten  both  wild  and  made  into 
paste  to  be  added  to  sweetmeats.  When  clean  it  is  taken  to 
market,  and  fetches  about  2d.  or  2id.  for  5  lbs.  There  was 
also  a  root,  which,  I  believe,  was  the  **  Sheree8h,''*the  young 
shoots  of  which  are  cooked  and  eaten,  while  the  root  itself  is 
made  into  glue.  Amongst  the  fruits  were  olives,  largely 
exported,  together  with  oranges  and  lemons  from  Smyrna. 
The  fruit,  however,  is  knocked  off  the  trees  with  sticks,  and 
the  oil  is  thereby  much  wasted  and  deteriorated.  The 
"  kalonba  "  or  locust  bean  is  grown  in  Cyprus,  and  exported 
thence  to  the  Black  Sea  ports.  Salt  also  came  from  Syria 
and  Cyprus.  In  the  latter  island  are  the  salt  lakes  of 
Liarnaca,  which  30  years  ago  were  leased  for  only  400?.  per 
annum,  but  now  produce  a  revenue  of  20,000/*  Damascus 
sent  dried  apricots,  for  which  that  district  is  famous ;  indeed, 
when  fresh,  they  form  a  principal  food  of  the  people  for 
about  two  monthis  in  the  year. 

Several  seeds  of  fruits  were  sent,  such  as  those  of  the  seed*. 
melon,  and  others  with  which  I  was  unacquainted.     "  Ken- 
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guel'*  is  one  of  these,  used  roasted  and  ground  like  coffee, 
for  which  it  is  sometimes  substituted.  It  is  the  seed  of  a 
plant  called  *^gumeli«." 

Bosnia. 
piumB.  Amongst  the  fruits,  I  ought  to  mention  the  plums  fh>m 

Bosnia,  which  are  of  so  much  importance  to  the  peasant. 
Indeed,  he  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  crop  for 
his  livelihood,  and  a  bad  season  is  ruin  to  him,  for  he 
usually  mortgages  the  crop  to  the  moneylender  before  it  has 
come  to  maturity.  The  price  of  plums  in  1871  was  160 
piastres  (1£  4*.  Sd.)  to  240  (I/.  17*.  Od.)  per  100  okes 
(281  lbs.). 

Egypt. 

Egypt  exhibited  a  small  but  well  selected  collection,  prin- 
cipally of  maize,  wheat,  millet,  rice,  sorghum,  dates,  potatoes, 
sugar,  dried  fish,  bananas,  and  tomatoes,  which  latter  are  a 
common  eatable  in  Alexandria. 

Flour.  j|.  jg  ^  singular  fact  that  Egyptian  wheat  is  dearer  in  some 

parts  of  Egypt,  Suez  for  instance,  than  it  is  in  London ;  and 
as  the  flour  is  not  the  best  for  fine  bread,  that  generally  used 
is  Hungarian,  imported  from  Pesth  in  barrels  of  290  lbs. 
Millets,  called  ^^  petits  nmis,''  are  largely  grown ;  indeed  at 
one  time  Egypt  grew  more  millet  thaji  corou  The  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  is  very  fast  increasing,  and  the  Khedive  has 
erected  several  factories  with  all  the  latest  improvements  for 
preserving,  desiccating,  crystallising,  and  refining.  The 
land  devoted  to  the  sugar  cane  is  now  about  lOO/KK) . 
^^  feddams ''  (1  feddam  is  a  little  less  than  an  acre),  but  the 
___^^^  loaf  sugar  is  not  so  white  as  that  refined  in  Engluul  or 
France,  though  it  is  said  to  be  sweeter.  Of  the  rice,  timt  whidi 
is  grown  at  Kosetta,  and  generally  in  the  Delta  of  the  Kile, 
is  considered  to  be  the  best.  Dates  were  plentiful^  and  of 
several  varieties,  including  the  Dongolah  date  and  the  Hamry 
de  Beilbeis,  which  form  the  dry  dates  which  come  to  England. 
There  was  also  the  fruit  of  the  do<Hn  palm  {Hyphene  Th^aica), 
which  is  eaten  under  the  name  of  Alexandnan  gingerbread. 

ifish.  rjx^Q  dried  fish  was  sent,  I  presume,  as  specimens  of  what 

are  caught  in  the  Bed  Sea.  A  flat  fish,  said  to  be  good,  is 
called  "  Moorgam/'  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  the  attention  of 
philologists  that  there  is  a  fish  in  Cornwall  used  for  making 
soup,  which  the  natives  call  *'  morghi." 

Tunis. 
o«r«tii.  j^^  interesting  contribution  to  the  Exhibition  came  from 

Tunis,  in  the  diape  of  corn,  maize,  barley,  haricot  beans. 
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chickpea,  beetroot,  coriander,  radish,  mustard,  cumin,  aniseed, 
fennel,  lentils,  pulse  and  pepper.  Tunis  is  very  productive 
in  wheat  and  barley,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Baggia  and  the  hilly  districts  round  Tuburbar  and  Matar. 
During  the  summer  the  people  prepare  their  winter  stocks 
of  bnused  com,  called  "  burgheL'*  Bruised  barley  too  is 
much  eaten^  under  the  name  of  ^^  Maltut"  The  bread  in 
general  use  is  mixed  wheat  and  bfu*ley,  made  up  with 
*'  Wittura/'  or  small  bits  of  olive  skins  after  the  oil  is  ex- 
tracted. Travellers  on  long  journeys  use  *^  Besisa,''  a  very 
fine  flour  made  of  barley,  and  mixed  with  **  Dro,"  or  millet 
soaked  in  water. 

Of  fruits  there  were  exhibited  pistachio  nuts,  figs,  raisins,  ifrwn^ 
olives  (black  and  green),  dates,  melons,  oranges,  bananas,  &c. 
Susa  and  Monastir  are  the  best  olive  districts  in  Tunis,  there 
being  at  the  former  place  upwards  of  4,000,000  trees ;  and 
if  the  cultivation  was  more  energetically  attended  to,  double 
the  crops  could  easily  be  produced.  The  olives  are  gathered 
in  December  and  January,  the  pickers  using  leather  cover- 
ings to  the  fingers.  There  are  two  kinds  of  oil,  the  **  masri," 
strong  in  flavour  and  smell,  and  the  ^^  drup-el-ma,''  which  is 
deprived  of  both  by  being  passed  through  water. 

A  great  deal  offish  is  used  in  Tunis,  it  being  verv  plentiful  vish. 
in  the  lakes  of  Biserta,  which  communicate  with  the  sea. 
But  it  is  heavily  taxed,  one  fourth  of  all  that  is  caught 
(exclusive  of  all  the  roes)  being  retained  by  the  Government 
The  roe  of  the  grey  mullet  called  *'buttargho"  is  in  great 
request  all  over  the  Mediterranean,  70,000  pairs  per  annum^ 
being  collected,  and  sent  over  to  Italy,  where  they  fetch  lOi 
to  Is,  8d.  per  pair.  Prawns,  too,  are  of  great  size,  six  to 
Beven  inches  long.  Tunis,  the  ancient  Carthage,  was  always 
celebrated  for  them,  and  the  Boman  Emperors  used  to  send 
for  them  for  theur  banquets.  Tunny  fish  preserved  in  oil 
(scabeccio)  is  much  us^.  In  the  season  from  10,000  to 
14,000  tunny  are  caught  in  the  Sidi  Daod  fishery,  and  the 
oil  extracted  from  the  head,  backbones  and  refuse,  by  being 
placed  in  a  large  cauldron  capable  of  holding  800  heads  and 
400  skeletons,  which  are  allowed  to  boil  for  24  hours.  The 
price  of  scabeccio  is  about  6/.  10^.  the  100  kilos.,  and  the 
produce  of  the  fishing  in  1871  was — 

Scabeccio  preserved  in  barrels — ^value    -    ,f  10,336 
Salted  tunny    .  .  -  .        10,200 

Scabeccio  in  tin  cans    -  -  -         7,200 

Tunny  oil         -  •  -  -         1,600 

Another  curious  fishing  in  Tunis  is  that  of  the  polypus  or  Wypot 
octopus,  which  is  exported  to  the  Levant  and  the  Greek 
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market  during  Ltot^  -there  being  no  ^prohibition  against  them 
in  the  orthodox  churcL  In  a  good  year,  about  6,200  cwt; 
are  obtained,  and  fetch  from  6ci.  to  Is.  Zd.  a  pair.  Pr^)ared' 
octc^puses  are  higher  in  price,  as  they  have  to  be  maoerated 
by  beating  theifk  on  a  slab,  halted  aad  dried;  Their  dap9(are;{d^ 
effe6ted  in  'deep  water  by  stringing  feartheh  jars  togethBr  and 
lowerbg  them  to  the  bottom.  The  fish,  being  inquiflitivo,imM 
medfetdy  get  inside,  and  sometimes  from  eight  to  ien  'poiypi: 
aifefotinain  the  interior  of  eachjar.  In  Ghroup  IV.,  Tunis  had' 
Veiy' little  to  show  bdt  confectioner^^,  some  little  cukes  caiBeab 
^^  gimblettes/'  preserved  ^oups  named  ^^  Mehomasa^'^  and; 
*^borffhal,"  together  with  couscousou,  this  lastr^  beiug  a  ^j^*'. 
^''     paration  of  the  semoule  of  bard  whigat  (page  207).  — 

.'   .'■•  •     Persia.'.  •     •    •  i    '  !=    .  I't'i 

The  Persian  exhibits  tjonsisted  of  almonels,  of  various 
kinds,  raisinS;  jujubes,  barberries,  apricots,  plums,  olives  and| 
preserved  sugar  cane.  Persia  does  not  do  much  to^v^rd^l 
oontribpting  towards  the  food  supply  of  other  nations ;  her 
chief  exports  being  pulse,  beans,  butter,  cheese,  raisins,, 
treacle,  curds,  melon  seeds,  pistachio  jQuts,  dates,'  rice,  dried 
sbriipps  (from  Bushire),  pumpkin  and  oucumbeii  ^eeds  ana 
pomegranate  juice. 

/       -  China..  >  : 

China  had  a  fair  show  of  wheats,  barley,  mai^e,  and  ric^ 
of  different  kiuds  from  the  various  provinces,  with  potatoes', 
beet,  beans,  millet,  &c.;  but  her  great  strength  lay  in  her 
teaa  nnd  preserved  provisions.  .' 

Teas.  It  is  aliimst  superfluous  to  mention  that  the  two  teas, 

black  and  green,  grow  on  the  same  plant  and  are  on^y 
modifications  of  each  other,  arising  partly  from  climate,  but 
chiefly  from  manipulation.  The  provinces  iii  which  the' 
cul  tivcation  is  carried  on  most  extensively  are  on  the  south-east 
coa$t,  such  as  Fo-Kien,  Kuantung,  and  Tschekiang,  also  iri 
the  south  inland  provinces  of  Hu-pe  and  Kiangsi.  From 
hence  came  the  greater  part  of  the  samples  of  Congou, 
Souchong,  Oolong,  Pekoe,  Pouchong,  Young  Hyson,  and 
Twankay,  that  are  so  dedr  to  English  tea-drinkers,  although 
of  several  of  these  only  the  chests  were  sUbwn.  Some 
few  Samples  «lsa  came  from  the  Island  of  Formosa. 

Brick  tea.  The  bedt  black  came  from  Fut-schien  and  Amoy  in 
Fo-Eien,  while  Hankeu- and  the  province  of  Hu*pe  sent  tea 
dust,  and  the  celebrated  brick  tea  which  is  so  largely 
manufactured  in  the  shape  of  tiles  for  the  nomadic  tribes  of 
Central  Asia.    It  is  made  in  the  three  forms  of  large  green> 
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amall  greeii^  an^  bldok  bti^  ih6  two  forkner  txf  thcT  leay#0 
and  twigs  of  tlie  TTiea.viridis^  and  the  latter  of  tl:^  sift^ 
ings  and  dost  from  the  Moning  and  Kaisow  teas.  Steam 
is  used  to  moisten  the  m^^  which  is  then  compressed  in 
wooden  moulds,  and  when  dry  wrapped  up  in  paper.  The 
Mogtjlbirjf'ferttl*  aiem  ^Hth  W  Wrk^'  lest;tia^/by  rtftdn^ 
the  bri(*''tipOn  his^ligaa  said  tpfiig  te  bt^eakior  bend  It.  u  ' 
he  fiilW'tO^  this;  the^tea  'ii'  feotind.'  'Thd  aVerrtge4)«cto8'arA 
asfoHows:^''  •    V'*/''^'     .m:  .  .-♦'     :••■.■,         ..t-^^    -  . 

•   Lai-ge  greefi  i  '^  --    '4  ta^b pef'b^et'Of  srbriikfc. ^    • 
Siriall  green      w     .^4''  ^^:     y^  ;^      '     W      /, 
Small  MacS       -      4fto'5  i,  '        «4      ,/•  ^ 

(1  tad  =  6a  8d.) 

The  brick  tea  trade,  however,  has  undei^ne  ^eat  changes 
of  late  years,  for  the  Russians  have  settl^  in  Eoatcha  and 
taken  a  great  part  of  it  away  from  the  Chinese.  The 
annual  s^es  in  Mongolia  are  upwards  of  50,000  baskets  per 
annum.  It  is  used  bv  rubbing  the  brick  to  powder,  boihng 
with  steppe  water,  adding  salt  and  fat»  and  then  decanting 
the  mixture.  From  20  to  40  cups  a  day  are  drunk,  wiu. 
the  addition  of  milk,  butter,  and  roasted  meaL  From  Canton 
came  a  suggestive  collection  of  the  colouring  matters  used  for 
facing  tea  ;  viz.,  the  ^^  chunam  "  or  mitive  hme,  and  Prussian 
blue,  although  the  latter  is  now  generally  discarded  for 
indigo  and  turmeric  It  would  have  been  well  if  some 
samples  of  '^  lie "  tea  had  also  been  sent,  though  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  tea  growers  would  criminate 
themselves  so  far. 

The  dried  and  preserved  provisions  contained  some  curious  Dried  feed, 
thingis,  such  as  candied  arbutus  fruit,  chestnuts,  sliced  lotus 
root,  earthnuts,  oranges,  peas,  and  plums,  together  with  eggs  Bggs. 
preserved  after  the  fouowing  fashion.  They  are  covered  with  a 
paste  of  quicklime,  tea,  sea  ^t,  and  oak  ashes,  and  then  packed 
away  for  three  months  in  boxes,  separated  from  each  other 
by  rice.  As  a  matter  of  taste,  they  are  not  nice,  the  white 
being  coagulated  and  the  yolks  having  turned  green^  while  the 
smeU  is  anything  but  pleasant. 

The  *^  Bfiche  de  Mer,"*  or  sea  slug,  {Hohthuria  edulis)  is  Sea-siug 
another  luxury,  and  an  ingredient  m  the  gelatinous  soups. 
There  is  a  great  trade  in  this  article  of  diet  between  China  and 
the  South  Dea  Islands,  the  price  ranging  from  ,^10  to;^60per 
picul,  according  to  quality.  The  polvpus  or  octopus,  exported 
from  Tunis  (p.  245^  together  with  sharks'  fins  and  maws  and 
edible  bird's  nests  (see  India,  p.  199|),  were  all  exhibited  here, 
and  gave  the  visitor  a  good  idea  of  the  gourmanderie  of  China, 
though  but  a  faint  one  of  the  extraordinary  economising  of 
every   kind   of  food,  animal  and  vegetable,  that  goes  on 
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throughout  the  whole  empire,  and  which  might  be  imitated 
by  western  nations  with  happy  results. 

Japan. 

Japan^  the  most  European  of  Oriental  nations^  exhibited  a 
miscellaneous  but  most  admirably  preserved  collection  in 
Group  IV.,  consisting  of  rice  and  wheat  flour,  soy-bean  flour, 
mustard  and  potato  flour,  rice  bread,  macaroni,  sugar^  chest- 
nutSj  dried  apricots,  fish^  cayiare^  fruits  and  preserves,  together 
with  a  few  samples  of  Japanese  tea^  which  as  far  as  quality 
goes,  is  a  formidable  rival  to  that  of  the  Chinesa 
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Bepobt  on  the  International  Hobse  and  Cattle 
Shows  held  in  connexion  with  the  Vienna  International 

'  ExWbition  of  1873.— By  Likutbnan^  T.  H.  ANpteti 
B.E.5  Official  Delegate  to  the  International  Jtiry. 


The  International  Hobsi;  Show. 

Xhe  deremony  (rf  opening  the.  International  Hors^  ghow  opening 
w^^ediOTmeAhy/Hifi  Majesty  the  Enjperprin  presence  of  *^® ''*°^*  . 
the  King  of  Italy  on  the  18  th  of  September.  The  deipan^t 
of  iig?Jci4tare»  thf  enorpiQ\w  .devetopment  of  modem  anna- 
inent§>  the  ippreas^  of  w^aIth  ^nd  <vwweqiiept  demand  for  aU 
that  claas  called  by  the  Frenph  chevaux  de  Itixe,  hi^ve  made 
horse  breeding  a  matter  of  the  greatest  ipoment,-  and  the 
masses  who  frequented  the  Exhibition  from  the  18th  to  th^ 
^th  S^|)tQinber,  jsUowp^*  clearly  hpw  keen>  ^n  in^^neet  was 
felt  for  It  by  all  classes  of  society.;  As  a  rfiow,  it  was 
QiMloubtedfy  a  succeed  upalloyed  by  any  bUmdera.acddent,  or 
case  of  illness^  and  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  his 
Excol^eney  Oojant .  Gxiii^Cj  the  Emperor's  Master  of  the 
Horse^  f^  having  chosen*  so  well  the  numeroius  distinguished 
subordinates  who  carried  out  the  details  of  the  magnificently 
conceive5l  .design.  All  .ai^d  ^fundry  united  in  co;3^ideripg  the 
ip^^yip  daring  which  the  show  lasted^  to  hav^  been  the  b^^t 
during  the  whole  of  the  International  £xhibitio%  wiple  the 
weather  was  throughout  magnificent,  and  the  attendance  .m 
brilliant  as  it  was  numerous.  The  stably  were  built  on  sibling,  ^ 
three. EadjBS  of  a  ^uare»  .wd  stalls  being  ne^t ,  the  watts 
thrpv^honty  wbil^  l^  th^  centre  wa^  a  d^^le  ,row  of  loo9^ 
box09  with  suffioientr  space,  between  them  to  serv^  aa  oom^ 
inc|dio\i|8  dwellings  foi;  Uie  gtpom^>  serving  ^ei  purpo^^at  thf 
same.jdme  of  harness-rooms.  Not  only  w^  the  greafeost  ^ax^ 
and  .^ttoi^tion  sl^own  in^tbe  arrangements  for  hojosing  the  44$ 
horsesibut^  sAim^^vi^  were  equally  well  cairad  fori,  and  at 
a  refreshment  house  fp:oct€i4  in  rfar  of  the  stables^  an  exoeli- 
lent  ^ner  wasj  ojbteinable  for  the  moderate  su^a  of  30 
kreutzers  or  about  seven-pence  sterling,  while  ihe  special 
entranoe,  fee  ,of  50  krs.  formerly  charged  at  the  cattle  show, 
which,  kept  away  many  who  would,  have  otherwise  visited  it, 
was  abolished,  and  all  who  pai^  their  entrance  money-at  tiio 
turnstile  of  the  Exhibition  building  had  free  access,  to  the 
^orse  show^  and' vice  ver44.  ^  :  . 
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Eegulations. 

The  special  regulations  were  as  follows : — 

1.  The  feeding  of  the  horses  must  take  place  with  a 
regard  to  the  visiting  hours  of  the  public^  which  last  from 
11  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  half-past  4  in  the  after- 
noon. 

2.  Forage. — Oats,  barley,  hay,  straw,  bran,  of  the  best 
quality  at  cost  prices,  is  supplied  by  the  general  direction  of 
the  Exhibition  once  daily  from  5  to  7  o'clock. 

Forage  paid  for  by  the  zoU  pound. 

Exhibitors  are  free  to  pay  for  forage  for  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  the  show,  in  advance  or  daily,  according  to  what 
they  receive. 

3.  The  horses  are  groomed  from  7  to  11  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  By  11  o'clock  the  horses  must  be  all  ready 
groomed,  the  stalls,  stables,  and  passages  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  put  into  order,  and  the  attendants  properly 
dressed. 

4.  Those  horses  that  are  stabled  elsewhere  for  the  night, 
can  be  led  off  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  must  be 
in  their  place  in  the  show  again  at  10  o'clock  every 
morning. 

6,  Stable  kit  and  harness  must  be  kept  in  the  places 
designed  for  this  purpose  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
respective  horse-stalls,  and  must  not  hang  in  the  stalls. 

6.  For  the  daily  leading-out  of  the  horses,  two  hippo- 
dromes will  be  arranged.  Exhibitors  have  to  provide 
saddlery,  harness,  and  carriages,  as  well  as  coachmen  and 
grooms. 

7.  All  loose  boxes  and  stalls  receive  from  the  general 
direction  a  distinctly  legible  number,  which  b  dealt  out  to 
all  alike.  The  same  number  stamped  in  tin  is  to  be  fastened 
to  the  halter,  and  the  horses  are  not  to  be  led  out  without 
this  number.  Exhibitors  are  at  liberty  to  have  tin  or  wooden 
plates  made  at  their  own  expense,  bearing  the  name  and 
lineage  of  the  horses,  and  to  hang  them  up  above  them,  but 
they  must  be  of  equal  size,  ie,,  60  centimetres  long  by 
40  hi^(23''  and  16''  Vi^mese  measure). 

8.  The  exercising  of  the  horses  can  only  occur  after  the 
morning  feed  or  after  6  o'clock  p.ro. 

9.  All  the  horses  are  to  be  examined  on  their  arrival  and 
before  they  are  located,  and  afterwards  daily  by  the  veteri- 
nary surgeons  appointed  by  the  Exhibition. 

Sick  horses  can  after  inspection  be  taken  to  the  sick  horse 
Btable.    But  doubtftil  horses  are  to  be  entirely  removed 
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The  treatment  of  sick  horses  can  be  undertaken  at  the 
expense  of  the  exhibitors  if  they  so  wish  it.  Bnt  the 
exhibitor  is  free  to  do  as  he  likes. 

10.  The  greatest  care  will  be  taken  of  the  horses  ex- 
hibited, but  the  General  Direction  takes  upon  itself  no 
regponsibility  for  possible  injuries  and  other  casualties. 

11.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  horse-show 
inns  will  be  established  in  which  suitable  accommodation  for 
the  officials  and  attendants  will  be  procurable  at  fixed 
prices. 

12.  Sick  officials  will  be  removed  to  a  hospital  on  the 
advice  of  the  inspectbg  physician  of  the  Exhibition^  if  the 
exhibitor'do  not  dispose  of  him  otherwise. 

Troublesome  servants  or  such  as  will  not  conform  to  the 
established  regulations^  will  be  removed  by  order  of  the 
committee. 

Sick  servants  will  be  replaced  by  trustworthy  servants  of 
the  Exhibition  until  the  exhibitors  have  procured  another 
staff  of  attendants. 

13.  Smoking  is  forbidden  in  the  horse-stalls,  as  well  as  in 
all  parts  of  the  show. 

14.  Complaints  are  to  be  made  either  verbally  in  the  office 
of  the  horse  show,  or  to  be  inserted  in  the  complaint  book 
there. 

The  member  of  committee  actually  present  decides  on 
the  lesser  complaints ;  the  greater  are  settled  by  the  whole 
committee  for  the  horse  show  in  coigunction  with  the 
Director-General  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  jury  for  judging  the  horses  was  constituted  on  the 
17th  under  the  presidency  of  Count  Griinne. 

InTBBNATIONAL  JtJRY. 
Pretident 

Seine  tExcellenz  Herr  Graf  Carl  Griinne,  G.  d.  C,  k.  k. 
Oberstallmeister  Sr.  Majestat  des  Kaisers. 

Members. 
Foe  Feanoe. 

M.  de  Laire,  Inspecteur  des  Haras,  faisant  fonctions 
dTnspecteur  General. 

M.  rUotte,  Colonel,  Commandant  du  12.  Eegiment  de 
Dragons. 

l£  de  la  Motte,  Inspecteur  G^n^ral  des  Haraa 

M.  de  Laveaucoupet,  G6n€ral  de  Division,  Membre  du 
Conseil  Supdrieur  des  Haras. 
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M«le  MarquiB  de  Moroaj^  D^put^  a  J'A/ssenibl^e  Niationftle^ 
Membre  du  .  Conseil  Sup^riiear  de&  Uanui^  J^r^sidei^t  de  li^ 
Soci^t6  Hippique  Fran9ai8e.    . 

For  iT^AiiT. 
Cayi  Nobili  Carfo,  Luogoienente  CoUojjkello  die  Caval- 

Fob  the  Gebman  Empire. 

Herr  Herz,  konigL  Comiii6fzienrath«  Berlin.  > 

Herr  Liideritz,  Generalaugor  und  Obarland^Stallmeiat^rv 
Berlin,  :     >  uk 

HdrrJRueffrDj^*  ^  Director  des  Thlemczneirl^slilutaB  in 
Stlit%art«  •.»,;., 

Herr  Wacker-Gotter  v.,kai8erl.  deutscher  GenendtCWoAui 
in  Pest.  V    .    . 

For  Austria.  .   ; . 

Herr  Armbrecht,  Dr.  August,  Professor  am  k.  k;  llilitar- 
Thierarznei-Institut,  Wien. 

Herr  Attems,  Graf  Anton,  Prases '  der  Landed-Pferye- 
zucht-Oommission  fiir  Niederosterreicb,*  Wien; 

Herr  Bauerle,  Adolph,  Gutsbesitzer,  Wien. 

Herr  Biescbin,  Kitter  v.  A  nton,  Generalmajor  a.  D.,  Kim- 
burg,  Bohmen. 

Herr  Breunner,  Graf  August,  Wien.        ' 

Herr  Capri,  Baron  Michael,  Scherbouc  bei  StadikfitlYai 
Bukowina.  t         , 

Herr  Dzieduszyoki,  Graf  Julius,  Lemberg.        '-  -^         - 

Herr  Dzwonkowski,  Eduard  Bitter  v.,  Tamow,  Galizien. 

Herr  Ecker,  Baron  Edgar,  Mit^^.^er  Landes-Pferde- 
zucht-Commission  in  Graz.    , 

Herr  Kinsky,  Graf  Octavian,  Excellenz,  Wien. 
.    Heorr  Kompast,  Eduard,  erster  Hofthiexwzt,'  Wien. 

Herr  Larisch-Monnicfa,  Giraf  Jobami,.  Ezcdlenz,  Wien.  - 

Herr  Menken,  y.  Ferdinand^  Generalmajor  und  milit. 
Inspector  fiir  die  k.  k.  Staats-Hengsten-d^pots,  Wien. 

Herr  Miiller,  Dr.  Franz,  Profeesbr  am  k.  k.  Thierarznei- 
Institut,  Wien.  .   i      .  n*       y 

Herr  Nddosy,  v.  Nddas  Alexander,  Ge^i^iralipttjofr,  Wien. 

Herr  Oeynhausen,  Baron  Christian,  k.  k.  Oberst,.  Wie;p. 

Herr  Petrino,  Baron  Otto,  Czernowitz,  Bukowina/  \,  .,  \ 

Herr  Pillwax,  Dr.  Johann,  Professor  fl^Tbierariiei- 
Institute^  Wien.  *  .      .     / 

Heirr  Rohan,  Prinz  Louis,  Lissa,  Pohpien.^    * 
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Hen:  Benas^  Princ  HeiBrick  IY.>  Lfldenlorf^  Niede*- 
Ssttrreich,  Wien.  ,'  '  if 

.  Henr  BoU^  Br.  Moritz  Friedrich^  k.  k.  Beg^emngsnith, 
Studiendireotor  des  k.  k.  Militar-Thiemrzbei^Iostitatetf^ 
Wien. 

n    Herr  Schwarzl,  Enrat^.  M^jor  and  Hengaten-D^pdt-Cotkv- 
^mAndant^Graz,  Stoiennark. 
'  ja«rr  SiemiiiBky,  Graf  Wilbelm,  Praaes  der  Landes-Pfnr- 
dezucht-CommiBbion    fiir    Galizien,   Kopeexjncey   Gkdmai, 
Wien. 

,  Herr  Stonbeig^  Graf  Jaroskv^  Elxcelleiiz,  Bad  Warte&r 
hanig,  Bohmen. 

-  Henr  Stookau^  Gbaf  Geoig^  Pr&bes  dec  Land^srPfer^- 
jxadht^Cbnimifgion  in  Mahsen^  Wien.  .  .      •>>      . 

f  fierr  ThuB,  Graf  Ernst,  Praaee  d^  LandesrPfcffdenioblr 
'Cornndssioii  in  Sakknrg^  Lambach,  Obeixwterreieh. 

Herr  Wachtler,  Geiza  Bitter  v^  Ppaees  der  Lande6hP£^}- 
dezncbt-Commission  fiir  Steiermark,  Wien. 

Herr  Woland:y,  von  Erasmus,  Czernocbonce^  Galizien. 

Herr  2iicby»  Graf  Hemrich>  Ezedlenz,  Wieti.    . 
..'  HeiT'Abntojr)  Graf  Georg.  / 

Herr  Fesztetich,  Graf  Panl. 

Herr  v.  Jonkovlcb,  Jos^b,  '  >'l 

Herr  v.  Keglevich,  Graf  Adalbert. 

Herr  ^mmonyi.  Baron  Ludwig. 

Herr  y. 'Rsza,  LadMaua  i 

Herr  Tormay,  Adalbert  .    ^ 

Herr  Wennkheim,  Baron  Adalbert,  Excellenz. 

Herr  Ziohy,  Graf  Victor.  ,   <     J. 

FOH  BUSSIA. 

Herr  Campiony. 

Herr  Bocbtouroff,  General,  Attacb^  Sr. ''  Kidseri.  Hbhirt 
desgrossfuraten  Nicolaus  von  Bussland. 

Herr  Middendorf,  wirklicher  Staatsrath,  Akademiker^ 
ExceUenZf  Petersbtirg. 

It  was  decided  to  have  two  principal  categori^Si  viz^, 
breieding  horses  and  working  horses  with  the  fQllo:t^ng 
sub-divisions : — cu  thorough-breds  of  both  English  and  Arab 
race ;  h.  Norrisch  horses  and  others  of  heavy  draught ;  <?. 
heavy  and  light  farm  horses;  d.  heavy  and  light  ^tud 
horses;  e.  large  carriage  horses :  /.  light  ditto ;  ff.  trotters ; 
A*  hunters;  f.  hacks;  k.  and  ponies. 

—  In  order  to  facilitate  their  task  they  divided  Into  four 
sections.     The  1st  section  took  half^hreds;   the  2nd,  the 
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Norrisch  and  other  heavy  draught,  the  heavy  and  light  stud 
horses  and  farm  horses;  the  drd,  heavy  carriage  horses, 
light  ditto,  trotters,  and  ponies;  the  4tby  thorOugh-breds, 
hunters,  and  hacks. 

BngJMid.  England    was    unrepresented    directly,    though    Messrs. 

Cavaliero  and  Hetherington  exhibited  two  Noriolks,  one  a 
half-bred  stallion,  which  was  sold  to  the  government  as  a  stud 
stallion,  and  the  other  a  half-bred  mare  described  as  a  weight 
carrier.     Both  had  lately  arrived  from  Engkbd. 

Prance.  France  sent  31  stallions  and  four  mares,  all  the  property 

of  M.  De  la  Ville.  They  were  all  of  them  carriage  horses, 
and  were  described  as  standing  from  1  *  60  to  1  *  62  (about 
16  hands)  of  a  metre  high,  and  though  down  in  the  cata- 
logue as  Normans  yet  had  a  good  deal  of  English  blood*  in 
them.  They  found  general  favour  though  some  of  them 
were  of  very  inferior  stamp.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  neither  thorough-breds  nor  the  useful  Percheron  breed 
were  represented. 

l*^-  Italy  sent    six  stallions,  three  of    them  half-breds  and 

adapted  to  breeding  carriage  horses,  two  were  half-bred 
Aarbs  of  no  pailicular  merit,  and  one  apparently  an  Arab. 
The  heavier  horses  came  from  the  provinces  of  Salerno, 
Ferrarese,  and  Ferrara,  the  lighter  ones  from  Eome,  Udine, 
and  Reggio. 

Geraaany.  Following  the  catalogue,  we  come  to  Germany  repre- 
sented by  over  30  animals  and  eight  exhibitors.  The 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  Berlin  sent  12  from  the  govern- 
ment studs  of  Trakehnen,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  and  the 
thorough-bred  stud  Graditz.  Of  the  6  Trakehnen  there  were 
three  stallions  and  three  mares,  well  shaped  animals,  with 
good  action  perhaps  a  little  leggy,  but  worthy  representatives 
of  that  famous  stud."*^  The  first  on  the  list  is  VorwdrtSy 
black  stallion,  14  jears  old,  by  the  through-bred  horse  Bahama 
out  of  half-bred  mare  Vecordia  (by  Black  Hambletoii).  It 
may  be  interesting  to  some,  as  showing  the  method  of  breed- 
ing adopted,  to  trace  the  descent  of  the  remainder. 

Flugely  brown  horse,  four  years  old,  by  half-bred  Vor- 
warts  out  of  half-bred  Flaschcg  by  half-bred  horse  Thunder^ 
clap  by  thorough-bred  Mickle-FelL 

Hess,  black  horse,  three  years  old,  by  Vorwdrts  out  of 
Petze,  by  half-bred  Inspector,  by  half-bred  Ganges,  by 
thorough-bred  Burgsdorf. 

Caserne,  chestnut  mare,  five  years,  by  thorough-bred  Rustic 
out  of  Cascatella,  by  half-bred  Thunderclap,  by  thorough- 
bred Mchle-FeU. 

*  See  description  of  Trakehnen 
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Vestalin,  black  mare^  four  years,  by  half-bred  Inspector, 
by  half-bred  Ganges,  by  thorough-bred  Burgsdorf  out  of 
Viola  by  half-bred  Promoter ,  by  half-bred  JEurydamiLs,  by 
half-bred  Prcetor,  by  thorough-bred  Blackamoor. 

Emma,  black  mare,  three  years,  by  half-bred  Venerato  by 
half-bred  Dorimund,  by  half-bred  Eurydamus,  by  half-bred 
PrtBtor,  by  thorough -bred  Blackamoor,  out  of  Emmerling, 
by  half-bred  Promoter  (as  above)  and  Dortmund  was  out 
of  Vecordia,  who  was  by  thorough-bred  £facA  Hamhleton. 
Therefore,  Emma  on  the  side  of  the  sire  is  fifth  in  descent 
from  the  thorough-bred  stock* 

The  two  best  looking  were  Caserne,  with  thorough-bred  sire, 
and  Vestalin,  who  is  third  in  descent  on  the  side  of  the  sire, 
and  fourth  on  the  side  of  the  dam  from  the  thorough-breds. 
From  the  Friederich  Wilhelm  stud  three  animals  were  sent. 

Lucca,  black  mare,  six  years,  by  Torso  (by  half-bred 
Nobleman,  by  half-bred  Ganges,  by  thorough-bred  Burgsdorf), 
out  of  half-bred  Leda. 

Birdbolt,  grey  horse,  four  years,  by  half-bred  Young 
Harlequin  (by  thorough-bred  Harlequin)  out  of  Billy  by 
half-bred  Saturn  by  half-bred  Vorwdrts,  by  thorough-bred 
Sahama). 

VionvUle,  brood  mare,  three  years,  by  Thanatos  (by  half- 
bred  Reprobate  by  half-bred  King  of  the  Valley),  out  of 
Anisette  by  Torso  (as  above). 

It  would  seem  high  time  to  freshen  the  blood  with 
ihorough-bred.  They  were  good  looking  animals,  and  though 
themselves  of  Trakehnen  descent,  were  a  shade  shorter  in 
the  leg  than  the  xepresentatives  of  that  stud.  {See  Friede- 
rich Wilhelm  Stud.) 

The  Boyal  stud  Graditz  sent  Odoardo  black  horse,  four 
years,  by  the  Wizard,  out  of  half-bred  Ohra. 

Mazarin,  chestnut  horse,  five  years,  by  the  Wizard  out  of 
half-bred  Marengo,  Soil  und  Haben,  bay  mare,  by  Rustic 
out  of  Snowdrop. 

The  two  first  half-breds  are  fine  powerful  animals,  with 
excellent  action,  and  the  thorough*bred  mare  Soil  und  Haben 
is  the  picture  of  a  racer,  and  is  the  best  mare  in  Germany  as 
&r  as  her  performances  are  concerned. 

Mr.  H.  von  Nitzschwitz  of  Kouigsfeld,  near  Bochlitz  in 
Saxony,  exhibited  two  very  handsome  Arab  stallions,  an 
eight,  and  a  two-year  old.  The  eiffht-year  old  was  put  up 
to  auction  and  bought  in  at  1,000  florins  (100^.).  M.  A.  y. 
Eeuss's  dark  chestnut  gelding,  said  to  be  forty  years  old, 
excited  some  attention  on  ^t  score  only.  Of  the  five 
horses  shown  by  the  brothers  Schmidt  of  Hannoyer  and  Olden- 
burg, two  were  bought  by  the  Austrian  government  for  stud 
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purposes.  They  were  all  of  tbem  good,  strong,  useful 
animals^  bred  in  North  Germany. 

The  next  animals  worthy  of  passing  remark  were  the 
Arabs  from  the  royal' stud  of  Wpir  in  Wurtembei^g.  There 
were  three  stallion?  and  two  mare^  of  unmixed  race,  and  6ne 
specimen  ofu  cross  between  an  Angl6-Arab  horse  and  pure 
Arab  mare*  The  Arabs  ware  good  specimens  of  their  breed, 
none  of  them  ujp  to  15  hands;  and  the  cro88»  a  bay  handsome 
animal,  was  no  bigger  than  his  companions. 
Austria.  In  the  Austrian  section  the  first  Exhibitor  is  the  Impeiial 

Eoyal  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Vienna,  with  10  animal&  Of 
these,  eight  weie  bred  in  the  gchnemment  stud  of  Badautz,* 
and  two  at  that  of  Fiber. 

'  The  stud  of  Fiber,   which   I   did  not  visit,  m  not  fit?. 
•  from  G-ratz  in  Styria.     It  was  founded  in  the  year  1796. 
Up  till  four  years  ago  various  breeds  were  repreeentedy  but 
now  the  Korman  and  Norfolk  alone  are  cultivated. . 

Of  those  bred  at  Badautz  we  have — ^ 

Justice  to  Kisb^Ty  bay,  Anglo- Arab  half-bred  horse  by 
thorough-bred  Juitiee  td  KUMr  out  of  a  Samhan  hal&bred 
mare  of  JEtadautz  breed.  * 

Wild  Vine,  bay,  Anglo- Arab  half-bred  horse,  by  thorough^ 
bred  of  the  same  name  out  of  an  Elbedavy  IwlE^h^d  mare. 

Elbedavy  XXIL  11,  bay,  half-bred  Arab,  by  JElbedaoy 
XXILy  out  of  a  Dahaby  IL  mare  of  Arab  breed. 

Ooldfinder  /.,> light  chestnut  Anglo- Arab  half-brnd  hoi^e, 
by  half-bred  Goldfinder  I,  (Badcuitz  breed)  out  of  a  Trevh 
badaur  mare. 

Manfred,  black  mare,  English  htdf«-bred,  by  thoroagh4)red 
Manfred  out  of  a  half-bred  Blumjield  mare* 
.  Seal,  brown  mare,  half-bred,  by  the  thbrom^^ttd' Seed  out 
of  Q,  Blumfield  tasare,  ^ 

Mcgestoea  Erga,  grey  mare,  by  a  LippuEBEk  MqjestaM  Brga 
out  of  a  Samhan  XIL  mare. 

Tadmor,  grey  mare  of  Arab  extraction  by  half-bred  Arab 
TddmoTy  out  of  a  Samhan  XIL  mare. 

From  Fiber  were^^ 

Me^estosQ  XXXVIIL,  grey  horse,  pure  Li{»zza  breed ; 
and  Siglavy  Alea,  grey  horse,  pure  Lipizza  breed. 

Ail  these  were  admirable  animals,  especially  WUd  Vine, 
Elbedamfy  Goklfi^dery  Siglavi  Alea,  M&jegtosa  Erga,  and 
Tadmor.  They  wereaUxemarfcable  for  their  sound,  excedlenty 
legs^  and  generally  beautiful  j[)roportion8.  Radautz  is  to  the 
Austnaorwhat  Mezohegyes  is  to  the  Hungarian  officers.  All 
are  ambttions  to  be  mounted  on  horses  bred  atone  or  the 
othar  of  these  studs. 

*  See  description  of  Badautz. 
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:  :Oif  the  Beven  animak  next  on  tbe  list,  two  are  of  Arab 
orisui>  and  the  Temainder  English  breeds*  Then  foUowa  a 
oolieddye  exhibitibn*  of  die  Carinthian  Agricultural  Society, 
Elagenfurt.  Thene  are  but  four  participators,  aiid.they  all 
show,  indilfereint  speG&mend  of  the  Excellent  Nonidch  jGOuntcj 
breed  ordrao^^  horses. 

The  yieinese.Agrioulttiral  Sodety  show  20^  and  without 
being^'  iiii  any  wav  remarkable  there  is  some  good  niaiS.  in 
someto^f^them.  Among  them  the  names  of  the  well  known 
silrea  {see  aooount'  oi  .st%ids\  Buccaneer,  Norths  tar,  Futibio^ 
Bevoiver^  Nonnius,  Wilsford,  &c.  And  the  dams  Gidrani 
Ftmesttf  Blbedavyc  -  \. 

The  Oollectivie  Eitkibition  of  the  Sodety&r  Improvingi 
&a  rtbe  (bre^  of  Houses  in  Gratz/  consisted  of  28  horses^ 
and' of  (these  there  were  caft^hoKses  of  pute  Norrisch  breed, 
the  so-»eaQed  FeietrrtZrBaabthalcr,  Lttttenberger,  and  J^oc'^ 
riscb-otiental . 

The:2^nriseh  nice:  was  bred  originally  in  Styria,  and  th^ 
Saiikammdr  Giit^  |lH>Hgh  difierent/yalleys  have  given  then) 
their  own  namesi  as^  jfot  instance  the  Fnusgauera,  which  are 
.  noduBg'more  than  horses  of  Norrisdi  breed  They  are  long 
in  the  body,  and  consequently  rather  hollow  backed,  with 
^ni&ri^  hittdly 'c6rreBposb£ng  in  size  to  the  rest  of  the  body, 
very  round  ribbed,  and  having  plenty  of  bone,  latge  crests, 
bi^  withers,  and  long,  comparatively  lean,  heads.  It  was 
the  gen^c^y  expressed  opinion  that  as  far  as  concerned  the 
heavy  draught  horses,  Austria  need  not  go  abroad  to  get 
th6n)U|;hly  well  suited.  The  Feistritz-Baabthaler  and 
LutteflU)erger  are  not  so  heavy,  and  show  traces  of  admixture 
of  English  blood.  If  the  breeding  be  conducted  with  care 
it  ia  thought  that,  good  carriage  hors€(8  might  be  produced 
A'bay  Luttfinberger  mare  looked  much  more  like  a  JNomiius 
than  anything  eke. 

.  The  Norrisch-oriental  were  throughout  bad,  and  it  w4$ 
geoeraUyihard'to  say  what  th^  Were  fit  for.  The  Arab 
blood  it  is  well  known  doea  not  do  in  Styna. 
•  The  commission  for  lands  in  Salzburff  sent  aght  gciOd 
specimens  of  Norrisch  horses.  Next  on  the  catal^oe  eomes 
t^'  most  interesting  exhibition  of  Arab  blood  in  the  whole 
show.  Dne  can  hardly  believe  itiposeible — 24  pure  Arab  brood 
mares  t  They  ar^  sent  to  the  show  by  Count  Julius  Dstiet 
dusflsydkiy  of^Ixemberg,  in  Galicia,  and,  as  a  foot  note  informs 
us  in  the  catalogue^,  are  desc^oded  from  four  Ar^.  mares', 
SdfkQt  Mlecha,  GateOa^f^nd  Slepka^  bcoi^t  from  the  desert 
in  the  year  1 84&  At  the  sao^  time  the  stallions,  Azst^  Bag^ 
dady,  and  Koheiia  were  brought.  Besides  these  staUions 
many  oUiers  have  since  been  added.     On  their  b^g  trotted 
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out  one  was  struck  with  their  wonderfiiUj  elastic  action ; 
they  rather  seemed  to  skip  along  than  to  trot.  They  were 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  highest  class^  though 
they  would  find  greater  appreciation  in  Arabia  than  in 
Europe.  Indeed  it  is  sad  to  think  that  almost  the  only  use 
to  which  Arab  blood  is  put  in  Austro-Hungary  is  in  the 
production  of  light  carriage  horses.  Crossed  with  the 
countiy  horses  of  some  parts  of  Eastern  Hungary  they  turn 
out  wonderfully  active,  enduring^  and  fast  carriage  horses^ 
and  crossed  with  the  Lippizza  breed  they  furnish  those  hand- 
some and  excellent  greys  to  be  seen  in  the  imperial  stables 
standing  in  teams  of  six,  the  one  as  like  the  other  as  two 
peas.  The  price  demanded  was  2,000  florins  each  for  a  lot 
of  six,  3,000  each  for  two,  and  one  alone  4,000  florins. 
Austrian  critics,  however,  though  nev6r  hazarding  a  doubt 
as  to  the  purity  of  the  breed,  maintidned  that  there  was 
samething  faulty  in  the  manner  of  rearing  them  at  their 
present  abode.  Experience  has  taught  elsewhere  that  with 
proper  food  the  progeny  increase  in  size,  while  the  lot  were 
in  almost  every  instance  very  weedy  in  appearance,  and  it 
was  said  by  more  than  one  that  the  foals  did  not  get  proper 
nourishment. 

Count  Nicholas  Esterbazy  followed  with  two  English 
thorough-breds,  six  and  three  years  old. 

Next  came  eight  English,  shown  by  Prince  Emil  Fiirs- 
tenburg,  bred  by  himself,  four  of  them,  mares  by  Conqueror; 
and  the  thorough-bred  brown  horse  Ccuiet,  winner  of  the 
Austrian  Derby  of  1870,  &c.,  by  Buccaneer,  out  of  Dahlia, 
by  Orlando,  bred  at  Kisber.  John  Hetherington  and  Francis 
Cavaliero  showed  a  bay  Norfolk  travelling  stallion,  which 
was  bought  by  the  Austrian  Government,  and  a  roan  half- 
bred  more  of  Norfolk  race.     They  both  were  much  admired. 

Edward  von  Jastrzebski,  of  Dembno,  Post  Brzesko, 
Galicia,  shows  five  Arab  stallions,  the  first,  Tahir,  put  up  at 
4,080  florins,  the  remainder  for  sale,  no  price  mentioned. 
The  stud  was  formed  in  1851-2,  and  nding  horses  are 
principally  bred  on  the  farm  of  Wola  Dembinska  on  the 
estate  whose  name  it  bears. 

The  imperial  stud  of  Kladrub  sent  15  animals,  of  which 
one  was  an  English  thorough-bred  mare,  two  were  English 
half-breds,  two  black  horses  crossed  from  the  thorough-bred 
Northstar  and  the  Kladruber  mares,  Abtzssa  IIL  and 
Sacramosa;  four  mules,  three  mares  and  a  gelding,  and 
the  remaining  were  of  the  ancient  Spanish  race,  bred  at 
Kladrub  {see  Description  of  the  stud  E3adrub).  The  English 
mares  are  by  Lismore,  and  are  brood  mares ;  the  Normstar 
crosses  were  leggy  animals,  with,  however,  better  heads  than 
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those  of  the  race  to  which  their  dams  belong.  Of  the 
mules^  two  were  brown  in  colour^  bj  the  brown  ass  Rmaldo, 
out  of  black  Kladnib  mares,  and  two  were  white,  by  the 
white  ass  Oberon,  out  of  white  EUadrub  mares. 

Of  the  Eladrub  mares,  two  were  white  and  two  black, 
and  the  stallions  were  both  white. 

The  Eladrub  family  are  distinguishable  by  the  names 
which  are  used  from  one  generation  to  another,  like  the 
Lippizza  breed  in  that  respect.  Alba,  AmbrOj  Avara,  mgora^ 
Sacramosa,  SilvestrOy  Abassa,  &;c.  names  for  mares;  and 
Generalissimus  Affabila,  General  Forata,  GeneraUssimtis 
Farbiee,  Sacramosoy  &c.  for  the  horses. 

The  next  striking  lot  were  six  trayelling  stallions  of  Nor- 
risch  breed  from  the  Government  depot  *  in  Upper  Austria* 
Through  the  efforts  made  by  Government,  this  breed,  which 
was  nearly  extinct  20  years  ago,  is  now  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition.f  Count  John  Larisch-Monnich,  of  Freystadt,  in 
Silesia,  showed  six  half-bred  English  horses,  one  of  which 
was  one  of  the  finest  animals  in  the  show.  He  was  four 
years  old,  by  the  thorough-bred  Richmond,  out  of  a  well  bred 
mare  {Welcome).  He  stood  16^  hands,  and  took  his  fences 
very  nicely.  He  was  evidently  up  to  great  weight,  and  was 
a  very  handsome  animal  with  the  one  exception  that  his 
head  was  not  quite  all  that  could  be  desired.  All  these 
horses  were  bred  at  Freystadt  Of  Prince  John  Liechten- 
stein's four  English  horses,  two  of  them,  Amazonia,  a 
chestnut  stallion,  four  years  old,  by  Aprentes,  out  of 
Amazonia^  and  Manfred,  chestnut,  seven  years  old,  by 
Daniel  0*Rourke,  out  of  Ambassadress,  were  the  most  re- 
markable. The  10  horses  sent  from  the  imperial  stud, 
Lippizza,  showed  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  breed  of  the 
same  name.  Of  the  stallions  four  were  pure  Lippizzas,  a 
I%ito,  two  Majestosos,  and  a  Conversano ;  two  were  crossed 
with  Arab  blood,  and  there  was  one  pure  Arab,  Ben  Azet; 
the  mares  were  three  pure  Lippizzas.  They  all  had  ex- 
cellent action,  and  were  well-shaped  in  all  respects.  {See 
Description  of  Imp.  Stud,  Lippizza.) 

The  bew  Vienna  Omnibus  Uompany  showed  a  collection 
of  ten  animals  of  various  breeds  of  the  farm-horse  class, 
BussiaDB,  Danes,  and  Hungarians,  as  specimens  of  the  pur- 
chases they  have  made  in  different  countries.  Three  curi- 
ously dappled  horses  showti  by  George  Neumayr  were  bought 
to  go  to  Italy.     They  were  of  the  Pinzgau  breed,  and  are 

*  Stadl. 

t  One  of  them,  a  splendid  piebald,  was  much  admired  by  the  King  of  Italj 
and  was  presented  to  His  Majesty  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

32996.-4.  S  ^ 
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ad^ted  for  hwrneiBa  Of  th©  lot  atiown  by  Baron .  V», 
Bdmaa^akan  ©f  Horodenka,  ^Gralicia,  four  fluai?^  were  byt  Yovmg^ 
Jifhn,  BhU  (balf-bred  by  John  Bull)  cmt  of  Gtiluia  maie^ 
improved  with .©lAettUl iblood^  Therew^s  BQtlungiojE eflpa^ial- 
merit!  to  note  abomtitbem;  two  ye^y.nioe  iHwaSea/ebovnvJby. 
the  same  attracted  considQ]r»b)e/  fMent^n,  Uioilgh.  one:  itsnGh 
evidently  tmayotiad.*  Tbey  Were  of  the  Huzul.breed/bred^  in 
the:^m$)!jaiiitaiD6.  .    .  :  >    tt 

,v,3a^e'\^dl-kkowii  blbrae' dealers  James  and  John  Sfibairel 
of  Vi^noa^  showed  a,  very  gopd  lot^  .Tho8e\  exhlhilied.  Jby; 
the"  former •  \<cere,^  14.  Englit^h  and\  Iridh;  chiefly,  huiitei^^ 
two  of  them  roans  of  Norf<^  brieed>  magnificent'. animate/arid 
a-  pony* »  Nearly  all  the  htmters  irere  4e6i3ribed  a3  being 
Irish,  the  eireo Imxg  ^Plkm.Pudmffi'  '^  WarUheyW  "  MM^r^ 
'Vm9erfidhdrn,'':'\iKw»eqfHearis;' '' Co^^ory' ko.  Many 
pftth^eatiiBiab  wUI  be  completely  thrown  away  in  Anatiift/ 
John iSchawiers  exhibit lOonsisted  of.  fonr'hacks^  two.(of  ihffiii> 
Snglish^  one  Meddenburger^  and  one  bted  in  Ea«t  Prussia^ 
and  A  pair  of  very  handsome  sorrel  Norfolk  mares  with  black 
podoulis.:  They  were  bought  by  the  King  of  Italy,  and  exeit«d 
great  admiration.  They  %i^ere  a  lighter  description  df  hoorscL 
than  any  of  the  other  so  called  Norfolks.  / 

A  Tefy  good  lot  of  animals  were  those  shown  by  O.  M^ 
'EUhcrt  van  Sony  ooibsisting  of  hunters^  and  two  pretty  potiiea/ 
Id  hands,  a  bay  and  a  chestnut  C<Hmt  JarDskw-^ternbor^ 
of  Zasmnk^  in  Bohemia,  exhibited  thrive  English  hunters  ana. 
a  pretty  two*yeair  old  Anglo- Anab  mare;  Count  Elrneet  vv 
Thtm  of  Sollheim  in  Salzburg,  seitt  two  two-year  old  cavt^ 
horsee  of  Norrisch  breed,  and  two  yeariings  by  the  Glyde^ 
d^e  horse  Hamilton  out  of  an  "Bingliffb  and  Pins^u  mare 
respectively.  Count  Qawal  Thun-Hohenstein'e.  l6t  of  seven; 
consisting  of  a  half-4)red  English  mare  by  CMef  Baron 
MchoLsoHf  and  six  others  by  an  American  thorough-bred 
called.  Starke  were  handsome  useful  animals ;  of  the  three 
shown  by  Count  Leopold  Thun,  '^  Beau  Louis^^  a  thorough- 
bred  chestnut  gelding,  four-year  old  by  Starke  out  of 
Indiana  was  a  picture  for  a  park  hack. 
Uuigary.  >•  ^  the  Huijgarian  section  Count  JuHns  Andrassy  was  the 
first  exhibitor  with  four  thorough-4)reds,  the  first  three  were 
horses,  l^ree,  two,  and  one  year  old  respectively,  aU  by  Jes!tef 
out  of  Violay  and  the  last  a  two-year  old  mare  by  Jester  out 
of  Fatima.  The  stud  is  at  T&k-Terebes  and  consists  of  15$ 
horses  of  which  89  ore  brood  mares^  five  stallions.  Biding 
horses  and-oanriage  horses  are  chiefly  bred.  Count  Alfred 
Andrassy  came  next  with  one  white  horse  of  Czyndery  Inreed 
from  hfe  stud  of  Szigetv^r.  The  Czyndery  breed,  which  is 
chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  the  province  of  Somogy,  was  intro- 
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duoed  from  Tartarj  about  150  years  ago^  and  lias  been  kept 
Bj>  ever  since.  The  animals  of  this  breed  were  in  former 
times  blacks  and  chestnuts,  but  have  gradually  lightened  in 
tolour  with  time,  and  they  are  now  quite  white.  The  bree<) 
is  remarkable  for  speed,  endurance,  and  docility.  The  stud 
consists  of  30  brood  mares  and  from  16  to  20  animals  are 
sold  yearly.  The  horse  exhibited  was  about  15  hands,  very 
good  looking.  The  next  exhibitor  showed  two  stallions  of 
Arab  origin.  The  Ministry  for  Agriculture  exhibited,  from 
the  Government  studs,  a  total  of  87  horses.  All  of  them 
)vere  chosen  as  types  of  the  families  bred  in  the  different 
studs,  and  which  are  destined  to  improve  the  existing  breeds 
in  the  country. 

)  ,  The  Hungarian  kingdom  occupies  a  territory  of  5,600 
g^(^aphical  square  miles,  and  with  a  population  .of 
15,417,327  souls,  there  are  2,158,464  horses,  or  140  horses 
to  every  1,000  inhabitants.  The  intention,  of  Government 
la^io  endeavour,  by  supplying  certain  classes  of  stallions, 
^-travel  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  a  corresponding 
class  of  horse  though  of  inferior  quality  is  reared,  to  establish 
at  last  fixed  breeds  from  which  sufficiently  good  stallions, 
may  be  obtained  to  keep  up  the  breed  without  its  deteriora- 
ting. 

Up  to  the  year  1868  the  studs  were  under  the  War 
Ministry,  but  they  have  since  been  put  under  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  civilians  being  told  off  to  the  farms  but  the 
army  furnishing  the  staff  for  the  studs  and  depdts  of  stud  stal- 
lions.    These  latter  are : — 

I.  The  dep6t  at  Stuhl-Weissenburg  consisting  of  570  g®P^^^ 
travelling  staiHbns.  Of  these  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  staUioiiB^ 
the  depot,  I  saw  280,  the  remainder  being  at  various  out-  SSS^J^^ 
stations  Hochstrass,  Bajna,  and  Ozora.  From  the  stud 
Mezohegyes  there  were  a  great  many  of  the  Nonniua  breed 
{see  Mezohegyes),  some  Schagyas  and  Furiosos  and  a  good 
many  Gidrans;  also  a  good  many  half-breds  from  the 
stud  of  Kisb^r  *  and  some  few  thorough-breds.  I  was  told 
that  the  average  number  of  mares  served  last  year  (1872)  was 
37^  per  horse,  at  prices  ranging  from  O'M  to  five  florins,  and 
the  thorough-breds  up  to  10  florins.  There  were  also  a  good 
many  of  Arab  origin  from  B&bolnat  and  some  were  of  the 
older  Radautz  breeds;  JSlbedavy  ta^  Siglavi,  There  were 
€Jso  some  Lippizzaners.  They  were  as  a  rule  not  quite 
%fi  good  specimens  as  were  to  be  seen  at  the  studs  them- 
selves, and  the  thorough-breds  were  poor  examples.     The 

♦  See  account  of  stud  of  Kisb^r. 
t  See  account  of  stud  of  B&bolna. 
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best  of  the  lot  was  a  Lippizza  horse ;  an  excellent  animal 
with  splendid  action.  The  dep6t  of  Stuhl-Weissenburg extends 
its  sphere  of  utility  from  the  western  border  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  east  bank  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributary  the  Eipel 
(Ipoly).  It  embraces  20  counties  (comitat),  and  the  horses 
scattered  in  150  different  places,  served  during  the  year  1873, 
20,000  mares. 

k&i^r  IT.  Nagykoroser.     Here  there  are  870  stallions  kept  at 

head-quarters  and  the  various  outposts  Versetz,  Eperies, 
Baga,  Klein,  Ki8-Szent-Mikl6s  and  Almosd.  It  is  spread 
over  30  counties  extending  from  the  Danube  and  Eipel  on 
west  to  the  Transylvanian  border  on  the  east,  and  the  northern 
and  southern  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  and  served  with  250 
different  standing  places,  30,000  mares.  In  consequence  of 
the  great  extent  of  the  district  another  depot  will  be  esta- 
blished at  Debreczin  during  the  year  1874. 

szm^'  ^^^'  Szepsi-Szent-gyorgi,  with  280  horses  and  three  out- 

ayorffi'  posts  Homorod,  D^es  and  Rett  eg,  8,000  mares  were  served 
during  the  year.  The  field  of  operations  is  Transylvania  and 
the  neiorhbourins:  counties  Kraszna  and  Mittel  Szolnok. 

H^arasdi.  IV.  In  Wamsdi,  where  there  are  122  horses  and  an  out- 
I)ost  at  Esseg,  and  scattered  in  50  different  stations,  5,000 
country  mares  were  served.  The  sphere  of  action  of  this 
depot  is  over  the  whole  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  which  pro- 
vinces support  the  depot. 

The  state  dep6ts  were  taken  over  by  the  Hungarian  Go- 
vernment in  1869  and  consisted,  besides  head-quarters  and 
the  outposts,  of  392  stations  and  1,331  horses.  The  numbers 
are  now  525  and  1,800  respectively,  and  the  number  of  mares 
served  was  in  1873,  63,000.  Besides  these  efforts,  farmers 
are  encouraged  to  improve  their  breeds  by  prizes  being  given 
in  48  different  places  yearly,  and  besides  diplomas  of  honour, 
15,000  florins  are  expended  therein.  Kaces  take  place  yearly 
at  Pesth,  Pressburg,  Kaschau,  Kausenburg,  Arad,  Debreczin, 
and  latterly  at  Odenburg.  The  state  expends  5,700  ducats 
in  prizes. 

The  first  Government  stud  contributing,  in  the  cata- 
logue, is  the  celebrated  Arab  stud  Bdbolna  near  Nagy 
Igm^nd  (see  Description  of  B&bolna). 

The  first  on  the  list  is  a  splendid  chestnut  horse  Mehemed  Ali, 
five  years  did,  by  Mahmoud  Mirza  out  of  a  pure  Koreischan 
mare.  Mahmoud  Mirza  was  bom  in  the  desert  in  1851  and 
bought  in  England  by  Lieut-Colonel  de  Butts  in  1865.  The 
dam  was  born  in  Bdbolna  in  1853.  Her  sire  was  sm  Anaese 
Arab  born  in  1837  and  purchased  for  1,200  florins  in  Syria, 
and  brought  to  Austria  in  1843  by  Lieut.-Golonel  Herbert 
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Then  a  half-bred  Shagya  horse  called  Merops  out  of  a 
Merops  mare.  Shagya  was  bought  in  1836  by  Lieut.-Colonel 
Herbert  in  Syria  for  1,800  florins,  and  Merops  came  in  1855 
from  the  Prussian  stud  Trakehnen. 

Aghil  Aga  No,  1 1,  chestnut,  pure  Arab  mare,  seven  years 
old,  by  Aghil  Aga  out  of  Gidran  Elbedavy  No.  120 ;  Aghil 
Aga  was  purchased  from  the  Bedouin  tribe  Aneze  Buola  of 
the  breed  Koheilan  Adjuze.  He  was  one  of  14  which  cost 
a  total  of  17,126  florins.  The  highest  price  given  was 
2,727  florins,  and  the  lowest  606  florins.  Gidran-EJbedavy 
was  born  in  Bdboina  in  1857,  by  Gidran-Elhedavy  brought 
from  Syria  by  Major  v.  Gottschlipn,  1852.  Mahmoud  Mirza^ 
bay  Arab  mare,  flre-year  old,  by  Mahmoud  Mirza  out  of  an 
AghiL  Aga  mare. 

Tadmor  No.  65,  white,  half-bred  mare,  bv  pure  Arab  Tad- 
mor.  Tadmor  came  from  the  Imperial  stud  Lippizza  in  1857 ; 
Hamad  No.  70,  white,  half-bred  mare,  12  years,  by  Hamad 
(pure  Arab),  who  was  brought  in  1857  by  General  Bruder- 
mann.  The  stud  consists  of  about  500  horses  of  which  about 
60  are  yearly  sold  {see  Description  of  Bdbolna). 

From  the  Royal  Free  Town  Debreczin,  four  animals  are 
shown  of  Spanish  race.  The  breeds  forming  the  stud  came 
originally,  in  1822,  from  Count  Philip  Beleznay's  Spanish 
horses,  and  Count  Gyulay's  Transylvanians,  also  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  to  improve  the  breed  Franz  v.  P^chy's  English 
horses,  Count  Almasy's  Transylvanians  and  some  stallious 
from  the  stud  of  Mezohegyes.  In  1866  fresh  blood  was 
introduced.  ITiere  are  at  present  148  horses  in  the  stud 
and  from  20  to  25  head  are  sold  yearly.  Nothing  note- 
worthy was  to  be  met  in  the  catalogue,  till  the  lot  of  five 
from  the  Government  stud  Kisb^r  {see  Description  of  stud), 
all  were  of  English  breed  and  the  first  on  the  list  was — 

Pride  of  England,  No.  1,  a  four-year  old  brown  Norfolk, 
about  1 5  hands  2  inches,  of  immense  power,  short-legged, 
with  enormous  girth  and  muscular  development.  He  is  by 
the  imported  Norfolk  horse.  Pride  of  England,  out  of  a 
Sutherland  mare. 

No,  180,  Virgilius,  bay,  half-bred  brood  mare,  by  VirgUius 
out  of  an  Irish  mare.  She  ought  to  throw  excellent  hunters 
if  properly  paired. 

Justice  to  Kisher^  No.  49,  bay,  English  half-bred  mare, 
by  thorough-bred  Justice  to  KisMr  (by  ^  Chief  Justice)  out  of 
a  Clinker  mare.  An  excessively  elegantly  shaped  mare  with 
magnificent  action.  She  would  be  admirably  adapted  to 
make  a  light  weight  hunter.* 

-^  I  had  the  pleasure  of  driying  behind  her  when  staying  at  Eisb^r.^^.  H.  A. 
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No.  99,  Pride  of  England^  roan,  Norfolk  brood  mare;  11 
years  old,  about  15  hands  1  inch,  by  Pride  of  J^nghmdg  Sffit 
of  a  half-bred  Mecklenburg  mare.  A  powerfully  fihaped 
animal,  splendid  stuff  to  breed  from.     Lastly — 

No;  80,  Nordsterriy  brown,  Norfolk  mare,  nine  years"  old, 

about  Id  hands,  by  the  imported  Norfolk  Nordstem,  out  of 

an  Iridh  mare,  No.  9  Biff  Bess,     This  stud  has  from  125ito 

130  half-bred    mares,   besides  thorough-breds,   from  which 

"25  to  85  horseff  in  their  fourth  year  are  sent  to  the  depots 

\tt8  travelKag  stallions  to  serve  country  mares,  and  froin  .15 

to  20  young  mares  are  drafted  into  the  stud  for  breeding 

.purposes,   and  from  25  to  30  young  horses  or  foals  ore  «oU 

by  auction.     {See  description  of  stud.) 

Next,  we  have  the  great  half-bred  stud  of  Mezohejgyes 
(see  description),  represented  by  27  animals  as  types  o^  the 
aifierent  families  bred  in  the  stud. 

Commencing  with  Jh-ide  of  England^  a  magnificent 
Norfolk  nine-years-old,  by  a  sire  of  same  name,  we  find 
Shagyuy  Furioso,  Gidran,  Nonnius^  MqjestosOy  Abugress^ 
Conversano,  Merrylegs^  &c.  The  handsomest  of  these  wais 
Gidran  XX XL,  1,  dark  chestnut  mare,  by  Gidran  XXXP* 
out  of  No.  230  Gidran  XVL,  and  both  Majestoso  JCL., 
white  horse,  cross  between  the  Lipizza,  Majestoso  XXXIX. 
and  No.  424,  Shagya  F7.,  and  Abugress  VIIL^  bay  horse 
by  Abugress  KZ,  out  of  a  Gidran  FLy  No,  510,  were  ve^ 
handsome  animals.  The  Norman  Nonnius,  with  their '  ugly 
heads,  but  good  action  excited  great  interest,  and  com- 
pared favourably  with  many  of  the  Norman  horses  exhibited 
m  the  French  section.  Count  Maurice  Sdndor,  of  Bajna, 
sent  three  thorough-breds  and  a  half-bred  of  no  particular 
merit ;  the  highest  price  bid  at  the  auction  for  Bodkin,  three- 
year-old,  by  Carnevaly  out  of  Bodkin,  was  80?.,  and  he  wab 
bought  in.  Count  Joseph  Stubenberg  of  Sz^kelyhid  showed 
two  thorough-breds  and  two  half-bred  English;  and  G^za 
von  Sziillo,  a  thorough-bred  mare  and  half-bred  gelding. 

A  very  interesting  family  followed,  shown  by  Count,<John 
Waldstein,  consisting  of  Gambia  XL^  black  Ki^lish  mare, 
25  years  old,  bred  in  Prince  Eszterhazy's  stud  Ozor^  by 
thorough-bred  Gambia^  out  of  a  Master  Robert  mar^,.  and 
the  last  six  of  her  foals  from  Denets^,  black  English  mare 
by  Cottswold  six-year  old,  to  dirk  brown  colt,  one  year>o^, 
by  Flying  Cloud,  She  has  had  something  like  20  sojim  ^itnid 
daughters.  Those  exhibited  here  were  a  nice  lot  with  strong 
family  resemblance,  though  none  of  them  were  up  to  nruc^ 
weight.  Count  George  and  Aladdr  Zichy  wOTtbily  bring 
up  the  rear  with  three  well-bred  chestnuts,  two  by  Revdv^ 
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out  of  Formds  and  Dorothea,  and  one  by  Smaragd  out  of 
X>alilager4ny4  :     ^  •       ..'.•. 

The  35  horges  sent  by  Russia  consisted  of  Orioff  trotters  BuagUi. 
and  half-bred  Arabs  ^om  the  stud  of  His  Im{>erial  Highness 
Grand  Duke  !Nicolai  Nicolajewitsch  at  Tsohesmenka,  16  in 
number,  and  the  remainder  from  Goujon,  Mazourine,  Prince 
Odolensky  in  Tula,  and  Prince  Sangusko.  The  latter'sa 
charming  exhibit  of  eight  Arabs,  all  mares  of  pure  race. 
These  last  were  throughout  larger  than  those  shown  by 
Count  Julius  Dzieduszycki,  and  certainly  appeared  to  be 
plumper  and  better  cared  for  than 'those  of  the  latter.  They 
almost  aH  were  as  much  as~  15  hands,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
over  that  height.  They  were  of  all  colours,  two  of  them 
being  cream-coloured,  only  one  grey  (ftea-bitten),  and  the 
remainder  dark  bays ;  two  had  foals  at  their  foot  and  all  were 
beautiful  animals,  and  excited  the  most  lively  interest.  Prince 
Sangusko's  stud  is  at  Satanow  in  the  Goyerniii€»»t  of  Podolia, 
20  mihs  from  the  rail  way;  and  frontier  station^  "Woloozyaka. 
The  staff  attached  to  it  and  the^  training  stable  is'  at  Slawula 
,pn  the  Brody  Kiew  railway*  ^he  stj^d  is  throughout  of  pure 
Arab  blood  numbering  89  mares*  To  keep  »p  the  purity  of  the 
breed  four  expeditions  went  to  Arabia,  the  fii^tin  1799  lasting 
till  1803,  the  second  from  the  year  1816  to  1818,  the  third 
from  1844  to  1846,  the  fourth  in  the  years  IgST-r^,  and  there 
have  *been,  moreover  horses  frequently  sent;  direct  from  the 
East  A  total  of  60  st^ons  and  seven  marea  have  beei^  thus 
brought.  The  stud  has  been  in  existence  Qmf»  the  iL7th 
century.  The  O^rloff  trotters  are  tolerably  b^  useful  animaU, 
but  they  are  not  o^amental.  The  ]>arent' of  the  breed 
^^  Bars^^  was  the  i:esult  of  a  oaxtur^  of!  Aw4>,  Dutch,. and 
Dani^j^  ^lood  \  Smeianskay  an  Arab^  wa^  put  to  a  Dutch 
mare,  and  the  progeny^  a  stiiUion  named  J^lkaftj  was  put  to 
a  X>^ush  mpxe^  the  result  being  the  hovm  Bars;  and  fxom 
him  has  sprung  the  ruec  of  Orlofl'  trotters.* 

-  .Egypt  was  jrcproscnted  by  four  puj^e  Arabsj  all  of  different 
race^nshowA  by  Seter  Facha.  Th^  5i'ei  on  the  listf  Emir ^  a  ^es^- 
bitten, horsej.niac  years  old,  of  the  family  Sagbvy-Djedrani 
{GidvfiT^  ?),  jborn  in  the  dest*rt  near  Bagdad,  was  the  hei^t  The 
other^  y^^r^  ^puirvj:,  a^  phe^tnut  hor^e .  of ,  the  Amuts^  family, 
five  .y4^ajpld,.Jow  PaIpJ^K^u^. .  Nadir ^  a  grey  of 

Nedjdi:  breed  Tborn  near  Bagdad>a4d  ITi^^an,.  iron*  grey, 
3i  years  old,, of : the;  family  Saglayi-Suety  .foaled  in  Bgypt. 
The^u^  aiyarded  to  tl^^se  a  medal  pf  m^dt,  •  In  addition  to 

thesq.  seypral  more  if ejce.  shown,  brought)  on  speculation  to 

Vienna  by  Arthur  Bey. 

*  **  Zur  Frage  ^ber  die  Keii^a^  den  RaQ9  d<Bg  Orioffschen  Traber-Pferdes ;" 
aoi  dem  Bnssischea  abersetit  yon  F.  Jessen.  ^Tp 
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Royal  Prussian  Stud,  **Friedbich  Wilhblm/** 

This  stud  was  founded  in  the  year  1787  by  King 
Frederick  William  11.  on  a  plan  laid  before  his  Majesty  by 
his  Master  of  the  Horse,  Count  Lindenau.  It  is  situated 
45  miles  from  Berlin,  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Neustadt 
Its  area  is  660*035  hectares,  and  is  composed  of — 

Cultivated  land  • 

Meadow 

Pasture 

Wood 

Water 

Gardens,  roads,  &c.  - 

Built  on      - 

Hiftoi7,&o.       The  first  mares  brought  to  the  stud,  19  in  number,  were 

Purchased  in  England  by  an  Irishman  named  Donough 
KGhrady  in  1787,  and,  in  the  following  year,  10  Prussian 
and  19  Mecklenburg  mares  were  added,  followed  in  1789  by 
a  further  lot  of  12  mares,  brought  from  England  by  Donough 
O'Orady,  who  in  the  same  year  was  made  director  of  the 
stud.  Of  the  nine  stallions  used  from  1787  to  1791  only 
twO|  Culhlanc,  by  an  Arab  horse  out  of  an  English  mare,  and 
Mahomet,  described  as  being  of  Arab  or^n,  were  of  any 
good,  and  the  remainder  were  half-bred  English  or  of  un- 
known origin.  No  good  result  came  of  this  unmethodical 
mode  of  breeding,  and  the  master  of  the  horse  decided  to 
follow  the  fixed  rule  of  getting  as  well  bred  mares  from 
England  as  possible,  and  to  use  only  Arab  stallions.  CVGrady 
procured  five  mares  from  England,  supposed  to  be  thorough- 
bred, one  of  which  only,  «*  Gentle  Kitty ^^^  was  in  the  stud- 
book,  and  eight  others  tolerably  well  bred,  **  Gentle  Kitty  " 
cost  253/.,  and  the  cheapest  of  the  half-breds,  30/.  Others 
followed,  chiefly  of  English  race,  supplied  by  a  dealer  named 
John  Taylor,  and  two  stallions  were  purchased  from  Prince 
Kaunitz  in  Vienna:  Armidor,  Arab,  a  well-proportioned 
horse,  though  small,  and  Isis,  Arab,  who  left  good  progeny. 
In  1791  an  exp^ition  was  sent  to  Syria  to  buy  Arab  horses, 
and  of  many  which  were  purchased  between  Damascus  and 
Aleppo,  11  reached  Europe,  5  of  which  died  shortly  after, 
having  caught  a  species  of  glanders  on  the  joumev.  Of  the 
remtunder,  two,  Bayan  and  Mokraby  distinguished  them- 
selves the  most,  the  progeny  of  the  former  being  large  in 

*  Deatsches  Geetfit  Bacb. 
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size.  He  was  lost  in  the  retreat  of  the  stud  to  Liibeck  in 
the  year  1806^  after  the  battle  of  Auerstadt.  The  stallions 
brought  from  Syria  were  nothing  like  as  good  as  two  brought 
about  this  time  from  Prince  Kaunitz's  stable.  The  first  was 
"  PersianeTy^  of  old  Persian  origin,  standing  1 5  hands  2  inches. 
He  remained  till  1794  and  then  was  sent  to  Ti^ehnen; 
the  other  was  "  Turk  Main  Atty^^  said  to  be  16  hands  high. 
Prince  Kaunitz  had  received  him  as  a  present  from  the 
Empress  Catherine  of  Russia^  and  gave  him  to  Count  Lin- 
denau,  begging  him  to  utilize  such  a  valuable  animal.  He 
had  formerly  offered  to  sell  him  to  the  Count,  but  the 
veterinary  surgeon  sent  to  Vienna  to  report  on  him  gave  an 
unfavourable  account,  and  nothing  came  of  it.  He  was 
shown  to  the  Turkish  ambassador  in  Berlin,  who,  when  asked 
his  opinion,  merely  remarked  "  Turk  Main  Aity^^  a  "  turko' 
man  horse,"  and  thus  he  came  by  the  name. 

He  was  bay  in  colour,  with  a  small  crescent-shaped  star, 
which  descended  to  most  of  his  progeny.  His  only  fault  was 
being  a  little  too  long  in  the  leg,  but  he  was  a  most  beautiful 
animal.  His  progeny  founded  the  reputation  of  the  Prussian 
studs.  The  following  years  brought  some  good  mares  to  the 
stud.  In  1792  a  lot  of  14  thorough  or  well  bred  mares 
arrived  from  England,  and  in  1793  the  first  mares  bred  in 
iJie  stud  were  drafted  into  it  as  brood  mares.  In  1806,  after 
the  loss  on  the  battle  of  Auerstadt,  the  stud  retreated  but 
too  late  to  be  saved,  and  all  that  remained  were  captured 
after  the  capitulation  of  Bliicher's  army.  Turk  Main  Atty, 
having  injured  one  of  his  pasterns,  was  left  behind  and  kept 
concealed,  soon,  however,  to  be  discovered  by  some  I'rench 
marauders,  by  whom  he  was  cruelly  maltreated,  dragged 
along,  and  he  died  soon  after.  The  stud  ceased  to  exist  just 
when  really  excellent  results  were  being  obtained ;  59  ox  the 
mares  died  on  the  march.  In  1810  it  was  again  started,  and  till 
1833  horses  of  oriental  origin  and  English  mares,  partly 
thorough-bred,  partly  half-bred,  were  used.  Since  then 
English  thorougn-bred  stallions  have  been  introduced,  and 
thorough-bred  mares  imported,  and  gradually  thorough-bred 
stock  came  to  be  raised.  Since  1845,  when  a  training  stable 
for  36  horses  was  built,  horses  are  trained  and  take  part  in 
races.     Up  to  1866  the  Anglo- Arabian  horses  were  bred  as 


♦  The  peculiarity  of  large  size,  with  the  fault  of  bein^  a  little  le^gy,  is 
actually  common  to  Turcoman  horses  to  this  day.  Lieut.  Gill,  B.E.,  who  has 
lately  returned  from  Turkestan,  having  gone  there  with  CoL  Valentine 
Baker,  late  10th  Hussars,  and  Capt.  Cbiyton,  9th  Lancers,  informs  me  that 
'horses  of  a  stamp  not  unlike  our  Eiiglish  thorough-breds  are  to  be  met  with, 
sometimes  standing  as  much  as  17  hands,  with  the  characteristio  of  being 
usually  rather  long  in  the  leg*  ^  , 
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well,  a  Btud  of  40  brood  mares  being  kept  for  the  purpose, 
bat  in  this  year  all  die  thorough-bred  stock  in  the  three 
principal  studs  were  united  at  Graditz,  and  half-bred  stock 
sent  in  their  stead.  Well  bred  horses  of  the  hunter  type 
are  now  reared  in  this  stud. 

Tbakehnen.* 

The  Royal  Government  stud  of  Trakehnen  is  situated 
near  the  village  of  the  same  name  in  East  Prussia,  on  the 
Eastern  Bailway.  The  whole  domain  has  an  area  of  3978'63 
hectares,  (about  9549  acres)  and  there  are  12  stud  farms^  ds 
follows : — 

At  Bajohrgallen  are  brood  mares  with  their  foals. 

Birkenwalde  is  for  55  three-year  old  fillies. 

Burgsdorfshof  for  25  two-year  old  fillies. 

Danzkehmen  houses  the  four-year  old  mares. 

In  Guddin  the  chestnut  brood  mares,  besides  20  yearling 
colts. 

In  Gurdszen  are  the  black  brood  mares,  and  their  weaned 
and  yearling  progeny,  as  well  as  about  20  two-year  old  colts. 

In  Jodszlauken  are  60  two-year  old  colts. 

In  Jonasthal  are  100  two-  to  four-year,  old  colts. 

Kalpakin  has  the  bay  brood  mares,  and  their  latest  offspring 
and  there  is  room  for  20  yearlings  besides. 

Mattischkehmen  has  two-  to  four-year  old  colts. 

Taukenmischken  has  the  yearling  fillies,  and  in  Trakehnen 
the  fltud  stallions  are  kept,  the  Trakehnen  mares  and  tfieit 
last  ofispring.  There  are  15  stud  stallions  and  300  mare^, 
viz.,  70  of  the  light  riding  horse  stamp  of  all  c61our$ 
in  Trakehnen ;  60  of  weight  carrying  class,  and '  light 
carriage,  of  all  colours  in  Bajohrgallen ;  60  bays  of  heavier 
carriage  stamp  in  BLalpakin ;  40  chestnuts  of  hfeavielr  car- 
riage stamp  at  Guddin;  and  80  blacks  of  same  clads  in 
Qiudszen.  The  stronger  and  older  foals  are  weaned  at  the 
beginning  of  August,  the  remainder  at  the  beginning  of 
September.  The  sexes  are  separated  at  from  five  to  seven 
months  old.  The  pasture  time  lasts  about  four  months.  In 
the  winter  the  mares  and  foals  ate  exercised,  weather  per- 
mitting, from  one  to  two  hours,  and  the  stud  stallions  are 
ridden  every  day.  With  regard  to  food — 
*  ■ '  X  no  BDUQ  B liaiiions  gei  rrotn  jl8i>  vanuary*xiii  oOtn  iiime 
12  lit  com^  4  kil.  hay,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  :9  lit 
and  4  kiL  respect  v-j 

The  test  stallions,  9  and  5  lit.  and  6  and  5  kiL  as  bef(M*e.  - 

'     '   ','  )^  '  '      '    '    [  '  "       ■     *     '  II       fi  III  »u  ■ 

•  "  Dientsdies  Qerttit  Buch  "  hemusgegebctf  von  J.  v.  Schwartz  und  A.  Kioc^^. 
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The  brood  mares  £rom  let  Jan.  till  25th ^       < 

May,  and  from  Ist  Oct*  till  end  of  year^  j      6  kil.  hay 
3  lit.  com.  >    the  whole  . 

From  20th  May  tUl  end  Sept.,  i  lit.  year. 

c<H-n.  J 

.    The  four-year  old  etallions  get  9  lit.  com,  and  5  kiL  bay 
the  whole  year. 

The  four-year  old  mares  get  .7*5  com,  and  5  kiL  hay  thfe 
whole  year. 

The  yearlings,  two-  md  three-year  olds,  get  during  pasture 
time,  3  lit.  corn,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  6  lit  com  and 
5  kil.  bay.  The  suckling  foals  get  from  1st  Feb.  till  30tii 
June  1 J  lit.  com,  and  from  Ist  July  till  31st  August,  4^  lit 
com,  and  4  kil.  hay,  and  from  1st  Septetnber  to  31st 
December,  6  lit.  corn,  and  4  kil.  hay.  The  history  of  the  History,  Ac 
stud  dates  back  to  1725  when  King  Frederick  William  I. 
ordered  the  manors  of  Trakehnen  and  all  the  other  stud 
&rms  now  belonging  to  it,  to  l^e  drained  and  cleared  in 
order  to  unite  the  various  Government  studs  of  Balga, 
Batriken,  Brandenburg,  &c.,  in  one  place.  This  was  done 
in  1732,  and  they  numberedjUl  told.  1,101  head,  of  which 
613  were  brood  mares.  In  1739  the  king  presented  the 
stud  to  the  Crown  Prince.  The  first  noteworthy  stallions 
were,  a  Neapolitan,  a  grey  from  Vienna,  and  the  English 
liorse  Perle  which  the  King  presented  to  the  stud. 

In  1739,  a  grey  Persian  stallion  which  the  Duke  of  Ootn*- 
kndlftad  presented  te  the  king  eame  to  the  stud.  He  served 
^^ne  years,  and  nearly  all  his  progeny  became  in  turn 
excellent  stud  istallions.  In  the  same  year  the  king  pre- 
B^ftted  the  grey^  English  horse  Httetkt  and  the  Spanish  horse 
Rheinsberger  to  the  stud,  which  numbered  at  tbat  time,  all 
told,  1^095  head,  with  51  stallions  and  368  brood,  mares. 
Until  1789  no  foreign  mares  were  introduced,  In  1786 
Count  Lindenau  became  the  director  of  the  stud,  and  its 
state  cannot  have  been  very  satisi&etory,  for  144  brood  mares 
were  immediately  drafted  out  on  account  of  spavin  br  dii^fc^ 
or  through  not  being  sufficiently  roomy  in  barreL  The 
remainder  were  divided  up  into  four  herds,  and  these  remain 
till  the  present  day.  On  the  occasion  of  the  retreat  of  ^thp 
stud  to  Rtissia  in  1806,  many  of  the  best  mares  were  lo^  ax 
a  place  called  Bzawlen,  and  on  their  return  the  number  was 
but  180.  The  stud  suflfered  in  the  retreat  in  1813,  and  stifl 
fiirther  through  the  asdistance  it  rendered  in  re-establishing 
the  Frederick  William  stud.  In  1814  Herr  von  Burgsdorf 
took  up  the  direction  of  the  stud,  and  with  great  energy  arid 
ability,  although  he  wavered  some  time  in  his  choice  6f  the 
principal  stalHons,  giving  preference  first  to  otientel,  th^n  to 
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English,  then  back  to  oriental^  and  lastly  deciding  for 
Btaluons  of  English  blood.  This  indecision  was  of  but  little 
consequence,  however,  as  he  never  bred  from  any  but  per- 
fectly sound  animals.  With  regard  to  the  stallions  used 
since  1800,  in  1799  the  first  son  of  Turk  Main  Atty  (see 
Friedrich-Wilhelm  stud)  came  to  the  stud.  He  was  followed 
time  after  time  by  16  other  sons  of  the  **  Turkoman  horse," 
1 1  of  which  remained  in  the-chief  stud,  five  being  handed  over 
to  the  8tud  of  travelling  stallions.  They  benefited  the  stud 
greatly,  and  of  the  progeny  left  141  brood  mares,  whose 
service  added  together  makes  a  total  of  946.  In  1800  there 
were  four  pure  Arabs  in  Trakehnen  as  follows — 


No.  of  Years 
in  use. 

Name. 

Brood  Mares  ^ 
generated. 

United  period  years 
used  in  stad. 

11 

6       - 
13       - 

3       - 

Delne    - 
Dschuffi 
Benesacker    - 
Yemen  - 

15 
3 
6 
6 

144 
14 
51 
42 

Total  33       - 

4 

30 

251 

At  the   same  time  the  following  horses  served  as  per 
table— 


No  of  Years 
in  use. 

Name. 

Brood  Mares 
generated. 

United  period  years 
used  in  stud. 

3        - 

1        - 

13        - 

6        - 

Black  Bolton 
Strubberg 
Ormond 
John  Bull      - 

9 

2 

24 

13 

35 

16 

171 

118 

Total  23       - 

4 

48 

340 

Orinoco,  an  English  half  bred  which  arrived  in  1805  served 
11  years,  and  of  his  progeny  47  became  brood  mares,  which 
served  for  a  united  period  of  482  years.  At  that  time  there 
were  no  English  thorough -breds  at  Trakehnen.  From  1806 
to  1810  Saxoniy  a  thorough-bred,  saved  from  the  wreck  of 
the  Frederick  William  stud  served,  and  of  his  progeny  seven 
brood  mares  served  a  united  period  of  70  years.  In  1817 
horses  were  brought  from  England  and  Turkey,  and  from 
1826    until  the   present    day  thorough-breds    have    been 
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regularly  introduced  as  well  as  some  Arabs  and  English  half- 
breds.  The  following  horses  were  purchased  from  the  year 
1817  to  the  present  day  : — 

English  thorough-breds. — In  1818,  Amber ^  Mungo^  Scrap- 
all;  1819,  Blackamoor;  IS22,  the  Cryer ;  1824,  Babefa; 
1827,  His  Grace,  Portland,  Waterman,  y.  Whalebone; 
1834,  Malek'Adel,  y.  Whiskers,  Peter  Pindar;  1836,  y. 
Partisan;  1837,  Big  Ben,  GuUioer;  \%^%,  Black  Hamble- 
don.  New  Light,  Rioter;  1839,  MickU  Fell,  Snyders ;  1840, 
Colonel  Peel;  1841,  Locomotive;  1843,  EmiUanus,  Mundig ; 
1845,  Great  Mogul,  the  Corsair;  1848,  Beyrout ;  1853, 
Sahama,  Stilton;  1861,  Vindea  ;  1864,  Fazzoletto ;  1866, 
IMid. 

Arabs.-— \%\%^  Bagdadly  Ddyasdehr  (Turcoman),  Emin- 
lick  J  Kiurd-arab,  Oglati,  Teheran;  1820,  Altin,  Kasch; 
1827,  Nedjed;  1828,  Barak.  The  service  rendered  by  these 
horses  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  from  which  I  am  now  quot- 
ing, and  is  too  lengthy  to  introduce  here.**^ 

RADAUTZ-t 

The  Imperial  Austrian  government  stud  of  Badautz  is 
situated  in  the  Bukowina,  below  the  foot  of  the  north-eastern 
slope  of  the  Carpathian  range,  about  35  miles  south  of  the  Topography. 
chief  town  Gemowitz.  The  whole  length  of  the  property  in 
posseesion  of  the  stud  is  about  7  6  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
through  the  great  changes  of  elevation  from  the  valley  of  the 
Sucsawa  900  feet  above  the  sea,  to  the  top  of  the  Luczina, 
5,196,  the  climate  varies  over  the  whole  extent  The 
western  portion  consists  almost  exclusively  of  forest  and 
mountain  pasture.  As  Bukowina  is  unprotected  from  the 
icy  winds  irom  Russia,  the  climate  is  rigorous,  nnd  the  crop 
of  Indian  com,  the  staple  produce  of  the  district,  is  often 
damaged  by  late  frosts  or  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  stud  is  in  Badautz,  a  town  of  about 
8,000  inhabitants.  Stalls  for  212  stallions  are  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  commandant's  dwelling,  and 
the  nearest  stud  farm  is  Wadu  Wladika,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off.  There  are  four  other  principal  stud  farms  at 
various  distances  from  head-quarters,  and  a  summer  station 
at  Luczina  some  60  miles  off,  whither  all  the  mares  and  foals 
fit  to  travel  are  sent  to  pasture  in  the  mountains,  their 
grazing  ground  some  4,000  acres,  being^  from  3,000  to  4,000 
feet  above   the  level  of  the  sea.      I)uring  their  stay   at 

♦  DeaUcbes  Gestiit  Buch. 

t  For  roucb  of  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect  abont  this  stnd 
I  am  indebted  to  oar  military  attach^  at  Vienna,  Lieut-CoL  Goodenousb,  B.A. 
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lidjc^na,  they  are  never  driven  iato  the  sheds  built  to  shelter 
Aem  except  under  exceptional  circumstances  of  cold,  and 
snow. 

'  No  horses  are  so  ihuch  esteemed  in  the  Austrian  army  as 
those  bred  at  Radautz^  aind  evi^y*.  office  seems  proud  to 
have  one«  It  bears  the  same  relation  in  that  respect  to 
Austria  as  the  Mezohegyes  stud  does  to  Hungary. 

B^sof  -  Their  undoubted  exceUence  may  be  ascribea  to  their  being 
pastured  during  the .  dry  summer  months  in  the  mountains. 
In  addition  to  the  excellent  pasture  and  invigorating  air  they 
become  dever  through  climbing  about>  and  the  journey  to  and 
fyo  accustoms  i^hem  to  strange  sights  and  sounds,  crossing 
water,  &c.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  in  consequence  of  the 
occasional  loss  of  valuable  animals,  it  is  a  question  just  now 

History.  whethar  this  system  shall  be  dil^continued.  B^ore  the  year 
1774  the  re-moonts  'for  the  cai^tlry  were  purchased  iy 
regimental  officers,  and  one  of  them,  Ober-lieutenant  .Ca^ 
vallar  of  the  Imperial  Chevaux-leffers  regiment,  showed  such 
judgment  in  his  selection,  that  the  ministry  of  war  handed 
over  to  him  the  duty  of  purchasing  re-mounts  for  the  whole 
army.  They  gave  him  a  dwelling  at  Xotzmann  in  the 
Bukowina  and  the  necessary  staff.  Up  to  the  year  1783, 
.  13,979  head  were  purchased  by  him,  and  his  head-quarters 
were  then  shifted  to  Waskontz.  Prom  1783  to  1792  the 
large  number  of  16,236  horses  were  purchased,  partly  in  Gali- 
cia,  and  the  Bukowina,  and  partly  from  far  in  the  interior  of 
Russia  and  the  Ukraine.  The  large  number  of  horses  on 
their  hands  made  it  necessary  to  have  several  depots,  and  as 
the  mares  frequently  foaled  after  being  brought  to  the  depfit, 
the  ground  already  occupied  was  increased  by  the  estate  of 
Radautz,  belonging  formerly  to  the  monasteries  Putna,  Suc- 
zawitza,  Solka  and  St.  Illie,  in  order  to  be  able  to  pasture 
them,  and  on  account  of  the  cheap  forage  obtainable.  The 
villages  of  Strasza  and  Wikow,  and  the  mountain  pasture 
Luczina  followed,  and  different  additions  from  time  to  time 
brought  the  estate  to  its  present  large  dimensions.  Excellent 
animals  were  often  brought  from  Persia,  Circassia,  and  the 
inner  part  of  Russia,  and  the  mares  which  happened  to  be 
in  foal  remained  behind,  and  were  bred  from  in  the  stud,  and 
these  were  added  to  by  drafts  of  Turkish,  Transylvannia  and 
Lippizza  *  horses.  Up  to  the  year  1822  the  stud  was  quite 
wild,  and  after  that  they  were  gradually  taken  in  hand  and 
tamed,  though  that  process  was  attended  at  first  by  a  falling 
off  in  fecundity.  In  1827  the  number  of  brood  mares  was 
350,  in  1829  380,  in   1831  it  was  increased  to  400  and  in 

*  See  "Imperial  Stud,  Lippufia." 
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1842  to'  600i     The  stud    poeaessed    at  that  ihne  many 
original  Arabs^  ;and  others  of  pure  blood  from  £&bohia  or 
Mezohegyea,t— iSfta^(i,  Tscheteby,  Fedehan,  Gidran^  Samhan, 
IMierti  Mesrour,  Si^lavi,  Abuffress,  Kader,  Assedy  Ferv§an, 
Sedidi^aba,  JEl-Bedceoy,   &c.     This    last    came  in  1843 
from  B£bolna.     He  is  the  fallier  of  the  family  which  bears 
hisiname.     He   served   15  years  in  the   stnd  and  left  a 
ntuneroNia  and'exoeUeoit  progeny.    The  revolutionary  epoch 
of  1848;  did  not  .pass  unnoticed  in  this  remote  comer  of  the 
empire^,  ind  the  retreat  of  the  stnd  which  took  place  during  . 
f;e]?y.  serere  weather^   exercised   an   evil  influence  on  ihe 
younger  ammals^  which  could  be  traced  long  after.     In 
1856  jk  stud  of  that  excellent  breed  the  Huzzul  was  formed 
in  the  Ijuoidna  range,  and  two  Ssekler  stallions  of  that  Inreed 
aasd  eight  mares  introduced^  and  their  male  progeny  stationed 
ill  varites. /mountain  villageSy  by  which  this  excellent  breed 
which  was  abnost  extinct,  revived  again.     In  1872,  ou  the 
occasion  of  th^  visit  of  Lieat<-Col.  Goodenough,  tiiere  w^re 
the  following  stallions  English,  Norfolk,  Anglo-Norman,  an 
exceUfint  small  Norman  from  M.  De  la  Ville's  staUe,  a  black 
Arab  called  Daghoman,  from  B&bolna,  an  Arab  from  Prince 
Sangusko^s  stud,  a  white  one  from  Mezohegyes,  an  original 
Arab  Hafiz,  the  gift  of  the  Sultan,  a  bay  Arab,  and  a  white 
original  Arab,  and  three  Lip'pSxKaners,  &c.     There  were  300 
mares ;  in  1871  200  animals  from  one  to  four  years  old  were 
sold.     The  threfe-year  olds  were  a  good  looMng  lot.     The 
yearlings  fetched  On  an  average  200  florins,  and  the  four- 
year  olds  600  florins ;  80  horses  were  handed  over  to  the 
dep6t  of  travelling  stallions.     There  are  20  stallions  in  a 
dep6t  near  Radautz  and  300  more  in  two  depdts  in  Galicia. 
^he  old  Radautz  mares   showed  to  advantage  along   side 
of  mares  recently   transferred  from   other   studs,     uf  the 
young  stock  the  Arab  and  De  la  Ville  were  the  best ;  of  the 
English,  the  Revolvers  pretty  ffood,  and  the  other  English 
indifferent.     The  sight  of  the  place  is  the  Schimmel  Gestut, 
or  stud  of  greys ;  90  grey  mares  of  uniform  stamp,  15-2  to 
15-^,  high-tauedi  broad-hipped,  big-boned,  big-headed^  but 
good  shaped  heads.     These  are  the  real  Radautz  breed, 
reddish  flea-bitten  greys,  **  reminding  me  **  (says  Col.  Goodr 
enough^  ^*of  our  omer   Persian  horses  in   the  artillery  in 
*^  Bomoay.     Many  of  these  animals  are  reputed  to  be  of 
**  Turkoman  extraction.     One  sees  in  the  Bukowina  sonle 
*'.  pack-horses  which  have  a  smack  of  the  same  blood  and 
"  colour,  though  reduced  by  bad  nourishment.      These  very 
•^  likely  furnished  some  of  the  original  mares  to  the  stua. 
'*  There  is  good  stuff  in  this  part  of  the  country,  witness 
**  the  excellent  breed  of  Huzzulen  ponies.     My  impression 
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"  after  seeing  the  stud  was  strong  of  the  good  results  which 
"  may  be  had  by  raising  stock  from  small  horses  of  vigorous 
**  constitution  (with  the  aid  of  mountain  pastures),  under 
"  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate,  and  the  resulting  keep 
'^  and  care  analogous  to,  but  rather  better  than  that  to 
"  which  the  breed  was  originally  accustomed.  Thus  the 
"  English  horse  coming  from  a  richer  country  and  circum- 
'<  stances  is  said  to,  and  I  thought  does^  deteriorate,  while 
"  the  Turko  Spanish  breed  (coming  from  Arabs  which  have 
**  sojourned  in  i?urkey)  and  Spanish-bred  horses  in  Lippizza 
"  improve,  coming  as  they  do  from  worse  to  better  care,  the 
^^  food  in  some  respects  better,  and  the  climate  vigour- 
"  inspiring  though  severe.  The  horses  may  be  in  the 
'*  mountains  for  from  three  to  four  m(mths.  They  run  on 
'^  the  farms  but  find  little  pasture  from  September  till  snow 
**  fisdls.  Snow  and  frost  prevail  from  end  of  November  till 
^<  end  of  March,  and  they  do  not  get  natural  pasture  again 
till  the  end  of  ApriL  N.B. — The  English  horse  has  done 
well  in  Australia  where  the  climate  at  least  is  finer  than 
*^  ours,  less  well  at  the  Cape,  perhaps  because  the  keep  is 
^'  deficient  and  climate  too  arid." 


Lippizza. 

The  Im})erial  stud  of  Lippizza,  the  property  of  the  Em- 
perors of  Austria,  is  situated  about  five  miles  from  the  sea- 
port town  of  Trieste.  The  stud  itself  was  established  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1580,  and  the  present  race  of  Lippizza 
horses  has  existed  since  that  time. 
History.  Ill  the  year  1680  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  third 

son  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  ordered  the  present  site  of 
the  stud  to  be  enclosed  by  a  wall.  The  Emperor  Charles  VL 
bought  in  1711  the  Adclsberg  estate  from  the  princely 
fiwnUy  of  Auersperg,  and  attached  the  present  stud  of 
Prostraneck  on  that  property  in  the  year  1736  to  Lippizza  as 
an  ofishoot.  During  the  hostile  occupation  from  1 809  to 
1815  the  etud  was  sent  off  to  Petska  in  Lower  Hungary, 
and  it  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  change,  but  regained 
its  former  excellence  on  its  return  to  Lippizza.  The  Lip- 
pizza horses  originated  in  all  probability  in  Polesina,  which  is 
not  far  distant,  and  where  horse  breeding  flourished.  In  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  a  considerable  number  of  horses 
came  from  Spain  and  Naples,  besides  Arabs.  The  whole 
area  of  the  property  is  6,286  acres,  the  land  is  very  stony, 
giving  but  scanty  herbage,  but  in  some  places  growing 
capit5  Ijay,  and  the  climate  is  dry  and  healthy.     The  mares 
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graze  from  the  middle  of  March  till  the  end  of  October^  and 
are  fed  with  oats  at  the  same  time. 

The  breed  which  is  an  exceedingly  sound  and  usefiil  one 
is  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Arab  blood,  the  latter  predomi- 
nating, the  former  showing  itself  in  the  head,  which  is 
generally  rather  Roman  nosed«  and  the  thickness  of  the 
crest ;  they  are  rather  stouter  than  the  Arabs,  and  bigger  in 
the  bone.  The  Arabs  and  Lippizzaners  give  a  very  good  cross, 
and  are  used  as  light  carriage  horses,  (and  at  court  often  in 
teams  of  six),  possessing  great  speed,  endurance,  and  activity. 
The  prevailing  colour  is  grey,  but  sometimes  they  are  met 
with  brown  and  black,  l^e  Lippizzaners  of  original  breed 
are  used  both  as  riding  and  driving  horses ;  at  court  princi- 
pally the  former,  being  ridden  in  the  Spanish  school. 

^  The  stud  stallions  at  present  in  Lippizza  are  six  in  number, 
viz. : — 

Pure  Arabs  -  -  -  -     2 

Half-bred  Lippizza  and  Arab  -     2 

Pure  Lippizza  -  -  -    2 

The  number  of  brood  mares  is  68,  viz. :  — 

Pure  Arabs    -  -  -     10 

Lippizzaners  -  -  -     26 

Half-breds      -  -  -    32 

Of  the  AxBh  mares  more  than  one  would  cause  some 
doubts  as  to  the  real  purity  of  the  breed,  while  others  are 
very  handsome,  and  possess  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
Arab.  They  are  all  of  them,  however,  bi^er  than  the 
general  run  of  that  race,  and  I  do  not  thmk  that  any 
were  under  15  hands,  and  some  as  much  as  15-1,  or 
15-1  i*  The  Lippizza  breed  is  repre^nted  in  all  the  breeding 
studs  throughout  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  and  the 
stud  stallions  are  used,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pure  Arabs,  in 
those  districts  where  oriental  blood  prevails,  their  progeny 
being  very  fast  and  active  as  well  as  enduring.  The  race  is 
divided  into  five  different  families,  viz.,  the  Conversano's, 
Majestoso*s,  Pluto's,  Favorys,  and  NeapoUtano^s ;  and 
though  in  the  lapse  of  time  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  all  distinctive  trace  of  family  would  be  lost,  yet  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  as  the  Conversano^s,  are  esteemed 
the  most,  and  after  them  the  Mqfestoso^s.  Of  the  lot,  15 
or  20  had  foals  at  their  foot  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit. 
Aftw  the  foals  are  weaned  they  are  drafted  out  of  the  parent 
stud  and  sent  to  Prostraneck,  about  two  hours  distant  by 
rail,  there  to  remain  till  after  their  third  year,  when  they  are 
sent   to  the  Imperial  etud  of  Kladrub,  in  Bc^emia,  and 
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tndned  to  saddle  or  hatness,  as  the  case  may.be^  for  the  nee , 
of  the   Imperial  stable.      At  Prostraneck   they  enjoy  the 
adyantage  of  getting  first  rate  mountain  pasture^  which  in 
the.  lapse  of  years  has  no  doubt  contributed  to  some  extent 
to'make  them  such  a  useful  and  active  breed. 

Klabrub.  , 

Tba  Imperial  stud  of  Kladrub  is  situated  about  1^  miles. 
&om.  the  little  village  of  that  name^  about  30  miles  to  the 
east  of  Prague  in  Bohemia. 

ThB   estate   contains   1^727    acres,   of  which    1^579   aa^e 
mpa^ow,   88   ^imber^   60   parcelled  up  among   the    hands 
employed  o^.  the  stud,  to,  enable  each  to  keep. a  cow>  and 
Topography.  gi^Q^.the  Bcecessary  garden  produce  (as  it  is  quite  impossible 
*^  *  to  get  supplies  elsewhere  than  what  is  grown  on  the  spot)iv 

16  are  told,  off  as  pasture  for  the  cattle  employed  generally, 
and  the  reminder  is  covered  bv  buildings  or  gardens,  or  is 
unproductive  ground.  Ilie  soil  is  very  light  and  in  some 
places  netting  but  sand.  The  timber  consists  chiefly  of 
Scotch  pine  (IHnus  sjflvfistris)^  /   - 

This  stud  is  interesting  not  only  from  the  fact  of  there 
being  such  excellent  and  numerous  thoroiigh-br^  stock,  but 
also  because^  here  only,  In  all  Europe,  is  bred  that  race  of 
big  Spanish^ horse  which  is  so  often  seen  in  the  pictures 
of  Wouvennanns,  Salvator  Bosa,  &c.,  none  of  fhem  under 
16  hanfib>  with  very  large  Boman  Qose  heads,  and  mighty 
crests,  with  long  but  clean  le^,  and  high  stepping  action, 
without  any  pretension  to  speed,  with  bushy  tails  kept  .long^^ 
and  the  hair^.ctf  which  is  vety  wary  from  half  way  down  to 
tiie  tip*  AnimaJs  adapted  foi^  great  state  occasions,  and 
mstory,  Ac.  whien  Sf^en  in'  their  spleindid  trappings,  havfug  a  most  im* 
posing  and  dignified  appeardnoe;  to  which  their  otherwise 
ugly  heads  seem  to  lend,  no  inconsiderable  share.  King 
Ma^dmilian  II.  of  Bdiemia,  and  his  successors,  Buddph  IL 
and  Hathias,  brongbt  horses  from  Spain,  and  p'ut  the  xnosi 
siiitaUe  animals  to,  the,  at  that  time,  small  stud  a4  Eladrub; 
Since  that. time,  some  800  years  ago,  the  Spanish  breed  has 
been  kept  up  in  all  itS:  integrity.  Beeddes  the  thorough-bteds 
aiid  tlie  Spanish  breed,  which  are  called  by  the  &mily  ^name 
of  Sacramoso,  but  are  generally  known  siobply  as  the  Kladk 
ruber  breed,  a  large  numl;»er  of  half-bred  EngFish  horees  ar^ 
bred,  a.nd  some  Anglo-Normans,  besides  a  good  many  nrales. 
The  thorough-bred  stallions  and  many  of  the  mares,  both 
thorough-bred  and  half  bred,  and  the  young  stock  in  training 
are  housed  at  what  may  be  called  the  head-quarters,  near  the 
commandant's  dwelling,  ofiices,  &c. ;  the  young  half-breds  up 
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to  three  years  old,  and  thorough-bred  colts  not  yet  in  trainii^ 
being  housed  in  a  separate  stud,  distant  a  mile^  built  on  three 
sides  of  a  sqtiare/ana' consisting  of  sheds  (buiH  of  stone  and 
<ilo0ed  in  on  aH  sides)^  in  which  they  roam  at  leisiEre,  ex^ej^ 
at  feed  time>  when  they  are  tied  up.  The  larger  nuibb^  of 
the  thorough-bred  mares  are  kept  in  loose' boxes  buiftiti 
compact  blocks  about  200  yards  from  head-quarters,  and  h^rfe 
close  at  hand  is  the  stud  of  Eladrtibers. 

Mi^or  ILioffler,  the  present  commandant  of  the  stud,  v^rv 
kindly  accompanied  me  round  the  stables,  cohimencingWith  staUion . 
those  at  headrqtiarters.     Among  others  were*-^  .   ' 

Vir^kus        .  -|^^^^  ^^  Eclogue^  EmiUus).- 

■  ■  <^^'  -      -it^^Z^L:':.   '■: 

A    three     year   old,^  by  5/ar Ac. 

Springy  Jonathan  -  J  Elastic,^ 
^       .     .1  fby  Buccaneer.  r-^T-ofrT 

Cormtr,  three  years  -\£^^  ^^^  Melbourne).  "    "^  ''^ 

A  £  in  fby  GotswolcL   •      > 

A  five-year  old  -|/^„,-^. 

Tk:^  *    m.' r  ]hj  Buccaneer.        . 

Pirate  Chief-  -^^^  ^^^^ 

Of  four  yearlings  being  trained  to'  the  saddle,  one  by 
ChaUengey  out  of  Miss  Bowzer  {Lady  Elizabeth's  dp^m),  was 
an  immensely  powerful  (Jolt,  atod  Mr.  Jackson,  th6  Bbnperor's 
trainer,  is  sanguine  as  to  his  future  success  on  the  turf. 
There  is  one  so  called  Norman  stallion,  named  Detusalion, 
He  is  by  the  thorough-bred  |;iorse  Don  Quixote^  out  of  an 
Anglo-Norman  mare";  a  very  powerful,  hbfito  not  bearing 
many  signs  about  him  of  his  aristocratic  descent,  but  a  most 
useful  stud  stallion.  *  !His  progeny  are  reaU^  finis  animals, 
intended  to  do  duty  as  carnage  horses,  and  showing  none  of 
ilie  jeoarseness  of  the  sire.  Major  Loffier  bought  him  in 
Normandy,  and  was  induced  to  do  so  through  deeing#o»in^ 
instances  of  his  auccess  as  a  sire,  with  which  he  was  vei^ 
jmudi  |)lea8ed.  He  has  had  no  cause  to  re^^nt  his  piir^ikse. 
AU  the  mares  and  foalrseem  to  be  ad  docile  here  as  at.  the 
other  studs  I  losited.  In  the  yard,  on  quittiiig  the  stable, 
we  found  a  herd  of  20  or  more  half-bred  mares  on  the  point 
of  being  taken  out  to  ekerdse.  Two  mounted  mei  attended 
them,  one  in  front  and  the  other  in  rear,  and  as  the  meadows 
were  too  hard  frozen  to  turn  them  out,  they  were  taken  along 

♦  AU  his  progeny  are  excellent, 
t  IQastic  VBS  shot  latelj. 
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the  road,  quietly  following  their  mounted  leader,  and  giving 
no  sort  of  trouble.  At  the  same  time  young  Lippizza  re* 
mounts  destined  for  the  Emperor's  stable  were  being  broken 
to  harness.  All  his  Majesty's  horses  are  trained  in  Eladrub. 
We  then  drove  to  the  outlying  stud  farm,  Franzenshofy 
distant  two  miles,  and  inspected  the  young  stock.  Among 
animals  of  all  the  breeds,  including  mules,  a  very  handsome 
young  Blair  Athol  colt  was  pointed  out  to  me.  The  name  of 
the  dam  has  escaped  me.  The  young  Eladrubers  were  re- 
markable for  their  ugliness,  all  the  defects  seeming  to  be 
exaggerated,  and  they  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  roundness 
of  contour  that  distinguishes  the  breed.  The  mules  are  very 
fine  animals,  all  bred  from  Kladrub  mares.  Two  big  stat 
lion  donkeys  are  kept  for  the  purpose.  On  our  way  back 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  -the  two-year  olds  entered 
for  next  year's  Austrian  Derby,  taking  their  gallop.  They 
were— 

Colts. 

,/.,.,        ,  r  Challenge, 

Mukthere,hj         '\ugly  Doe. 

r>       I  u  \  Cambtiscan, 

C^ossb<ncer,hy        -{Golden  Drop.  . 

TT        V.  J   Thunderbolt 

Hora,hj       .        -^Golden  Star. 

Brown  Colt,  by      -{^SS^'* 
Fillies. 

py       .     t  f  Marsyas, 

y^    *    y  '         ' \  Guinea  (hj  Flying  Dutchman). 

The  grass  was  not  fit,  the  ground  being  too  hard,  and  the 
exercise  was  taken  on  a  sanded  road  leadmg  round  the  edge 
of  a  large  field  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long.  The 
biggest  of  the  lot  was  Hora^  a  powerful  looking  chesnut, 
spoilt,  however,  by  very  slack  pasterns,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  base  of  the  fetlock  joint  seemed  to  touch  the 
ground  at  each  stride.  The  whole  of  the  estate  is  perfectly 
flat,  and  Mr.  Jackson  regretted  much  not  having  the  chance 
of  letting  them  canter  up-hill  to  work  their  hind  quarters  a 
little  more.  The  whole  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire 
labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  there  being  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  year  during  which  the  ground  is  too  hard  to 
allow  of  ejBScient  training,  so  much  so  that  of  two  equal 
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horses  one  trained  in  England  and  the  other  in  Austria^  the 
latter  has  no  chance  in  a  race  against  the  foUner.  I  am  told 
that  as  many  as  16  of  the  horses  entered  for  the  Austrian 
Derby  of  1874  are  being  trained  in  England  !  In  the  train- 
ing stud  are  seven  two-year  olds  and  seven  yearlings. 

In  the  afternoon  the  business  of  inspecting  the  thorough-  Brood 
bred  mares^  and  Kkdrubers  was  gone  into. 

The  thorough-bred  mares  are — 

Chaperon,    12  f  Newmiruter, 

Governess. 
'StockwelL 

Artless. 
'midDayrell. 

Phemy  (by  Touchstone). 
'Stockwell 

Hop-picker. 

Newminster. 
^Flighty. 
'Hesperus, 

Mangosiine* 
'  Orlando. 

Little  Finch. 

Voltigeur. 

Garland. 
'St.  Giles. 

Taurina. 
^  King  -  Caradoc. 

Daisy. 
'Newminster. 
^Bathilde  (by  Stockwell). 
'Blue  Jacket  (by  Sheet  Anchor). 
^Sivign4.X 
'  Orlando. 

El  Dorado. 
'Flying  Dutchman. 
^Payment 
'Bantam. 

Coquette. 

Rifleman. 

Hetman  Platoff  mare. 


years  old 
Naivete 

Effie 

Golden  Drop  --« 

Aunt  Hannah 

Miss  Bowzer^ 

Bed  Pole^ 

Violet 

Tini    • 

Kate  Caradoc 

Matilda 

Hero  - 

Golden  Hair  - 

Guinea^ 

Vanity^ 

Juno  - 


*  Lady  BHzabeth's  dam. 

t  Mother  of  Jackflon '  and  Dnun  Major.  Redpole  came  to  Kladrab  ifitb 
Jaokton  at  her  foot,  in  foal  to  Kettledrum  with  Drum  Major,  who  among 
other  triumphs  won  the  Austrian  Derby  in  1872. 

1  S^Yign6  died  here  in  foal  21  years'  old. 

§  Own  sister  to  Dollar^ 

0  Foaled  in  1853. 
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Macaroni, 
Fairy. 
Parmesaru 
Miss  Botozer, 

T  J    n  J   The  Duke. 

Lady  Bees     ^  \  Miss  Bawzer. 


£rin 
Ja^el 


Reconnaisance 


StockweU.  — 

Sortie  (by  Melbourne)*  '  - 

jit  7'  '    f  Ostregor. 

meiia  '\Niobe*  (by  Orlando). 

Ugly  Doe       -     by  Ugly  Buck, 

There  are  two  more  whose  naiaes  I  did  not  note.  In  all 
24  thorough-bred  brobd  mares,  two  in  each  loose  box.  The 
number  of  half-bred  toares  ia  45. 

Of  this  year's  foals  there  are  aD  told  40,  while  of  yearlings 
(foaled  in  1872)  there  are  46;  two-year  olds  41 ;  three-year 
olds,  37 ;  and  four-yeatr  olds,  39.     ^ 
Kiadrub  The  stud  of  Kladruberg  which  we  next  inspected  contains 

'***^'  a  constant  number  of  12  white  mar^  a^d  12  bkck.  They 
are  all  together  in  one  large  stable,  in  which  they  wander 
about  at  will  except  at  feed  time.  Four  stallions  are  kept 
for  breeding  purposes,  two  of  each  colour  to  avoid  too  much 
in  and  in  breeding.  The  breed  of  blacks  are  ^never  used 
except  for  the  funerals  of  members  of  the  Imperial  Family. 
My  thanks  are  due  to  Major  v.  Loffler  and  ]tfr.  Jackson 
for  the  kindness  they  showed  accompanying  me  and  afford- 
ing every  information.  Major  Loffler  accompanied  Colonel 
(now  General)  Baron  von  Brudermann  on  his  expedition  to 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  desert  during  the  years  1856-57, 
and  has  written  a  very  interesting  work  giving  a  most 
grApWc  description  of  their  hardships  and  successes.  From 
being  a  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Arab,  as  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  all  equine  good  qualiiie^j  he  has  Jong  since 
been  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  English 
thorough-bred  horse.  With  such  splendid  stock  around  him 
it  would  be  strai^e  had  it  bfeen  otherwise. 

KiSBf)R  (History,  &c.) 

Twgraphy,      The  Koyal  Hungarian  government  stud  of  Kisl)6r  lies  in 

.    tfae^  county  of  Komorn,  close  to  the  station  of  the  same  nam«. 

The  whole  area  of  the  domain  is  about  1,562  acres,  and  the 

soil  is  for  the  most  part  very  good,  though  in  the  absence  of 

sufficient  rain  it  is  almost  too  hard  for  the  horses,  and'  too 

*  S^vign^  came  to  Eladrab  in  foal  with  Niobe/  who  was  destroyed  eight 
days  before  mj  yisit. 
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mucli  rain  renders  it  very  liable  to  be  cut  up.  Some  portions 
of  the  estate^  of  which  a  coDsiderable  part  consists  of  planta- 
tions which  thrive  exceedingly  weli^  are  favourably  situated  for 
stud  farms,  but  the  home  farm  and  some  of  the  outljring*  ones 
are  much  complained  of  by  the  commandant  (Col.  y.  Soeet) 
as  being  pecuUarly  exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds,  and  but 
too  often  subjecting  their  occupants  to  influenza  and  colds. 
The  thorough-bred  weaned  foals  which  were  formerly  hcttised 
in  the  home  &rm  have  been  removed  some  three  mileB  off  to 
the  only  &rm  fit  for  them  to  ocoupy>  and  as  they  require  and 
receive  the  greatest  care  and  personal  attention  from  the  oom- 
mandant,  he  paying  them  a  daily  visit  in  all  weathers  and 
seasoD0,  I  could  quite  sympathise  with  the  wish  he  expije^fied 
tofbiiild  another  stable  for  them  nearer  home  on  a, very 
favourable  spot  which  he  pointed  out.  There  was  i^i  former 
years  a  training  ground,  but  it  hs^  been  done  aw^y  witl^  and 
all  the  thorough-bred  stock  ai:e  now  sold  i^  yearlings  by 
auotion,  the  natives  of  the  Ai&tro-Hun^arian  empire  only  Hiatory. 
being  allowed  to  bid  for  tbem.  The  stud  was  formed  in  the 
year  1853,  the  estate  being  bought  from  the  princely  family 
of  Batthyany.  The  last  resident  possessor  was  the  imfor* 
tunate  Prince  who  was  a  victim  of  the  HMngarian  rising  of 
1848.  The  buildings  on  the  estate,  which  formerly  pastured 
sheep  only,  were  adopted  as  economically  as  possible  for  the 
reception  of  the  stud,  only  those  buildings  which  were  ai»o- 
lutely  necessary  being  built.  The  first  thorougli-bred  stallion 
was  Deerskyer,  bought  from  M.  v.  Osapodi,  then  five  brood 
lilares,  four  young  mares,  one  two-year  old,  and  three  yearling 
fillies,  two  two-year  olds,  and  three  yearling  colts,  two  suck- 
ling colts,  and  1  suckling  filly,  aH  of  English  or  Arab 
race  were  purchased  for  1,400/.  22  head  in  all  and  draughted 
into  the  stud.  On  the  1st  October  1854,  the  following 
thorough-bred  brood  mares  were  sent  from  the  Government 
stud  of  Fiber;  Frolicsome,  Misfortune,  Maria,  Queen  of 
Beauty^  and  Camz'/m,  and  the  two-year  old  mare  Orlanda  and 
the  stallion  Lord  Saltoun  from  Mezohegyes,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  mares  Annette  by  Bedford^  Amiable  by  Gallopade 
and  Opal  h  J  ^oftPeeZ  were  bought  from  Count  Hunyady ;  in 
1855  came  the  thorough-breds  Revolver,  Grapeskot,  and 
Chief  Justice,  three  otners  including  Lord  Saltoun,  being 
di*afted  out.  Among  other  acquisitions  in  the  course  of  time, 
in  1855,  Major  General  Ritteir  bought  12  mares,  many 
with  foals  at  foot,  and  one,  Apple  Blossom,  with  a  colt  by 
Touchstone,  and  amongst  others  in  1860,  Fairy,  Music,  and 
Flageolet,  and  in  1861,  Donna  del  Lago,  In  1862  General 
Bruderman  bought  Teddington  and  Daniel  O'Rourhe,  and  the 
blood  tnares   Catastrophe,   Caliope,  Pauline,  and  Pyrrha  in 
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foal  with  the  stallions  Exacts  j^opus,  and  Marco  Polo. 
Honeysuckle  was  abo  bought  this  year.  On  Sir  Tatton 
Sykes'  stud  being  brought  to  the  hammer,  the  General  secured 
36  brood  mares  for  Kisb^r.  From  1864  nothing  but 
thorough-bred  and  Norfolk  stock  have  been  used  in  the  stud, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  bring  within  the  limits  of  this  report  a 
detail  of  the  various  arrivals  from  England.  Among  them 
I^ide  of  Englandy  a  roan  Norfolk  horse,  parent  of  the  stock  of 
the  same  name,  is  a  noteworthy  animal  as  he  has  handed  his 
qualities  down  to  his  excellent  progeny,  Norstem  of  the 
same  breed  but  handsomer  than  Pride  ofEnglandy  also  deserves 
mention ;  he  was  bought  in  England  by  Mr.  Cavaliero. 

On  my  arrival  at  Kisbdr  what  yet  remained  of  daylight 
was  utilised  in  visiting  the  thorough-bred  mares.  There  are 
36  of  them,  housed  in  18  double  loose  boxes.  The  ground 
which  is  park  like  in  character  is  divided  up  into  18  paddocks 
each  about  150  yards  long  and  30  broad,  and  at  the  upper 
end  of  each  are  two  loose  boxes  side  by  side,  opening  (to  the 
south)  into  a  sanded  yard.  The  great  principle  of  plenty  of 
fresh  air  is  carried  out  throughout  the  whole  stud  in  all  its 
integrity,  the  doors  of  the  loose  boxes  being  never  closed 
throughout  the  whole  year,  and  as  these  are  very  large  there  is 
no  lack  of  ventilation.  When  necessary  the  mares  are  con- 
fined to  their  box  by  means  of  bars  across  the  doorway. 

They  are  as  follows: — 


Alix 

by  Alert                  out  of  i 

a  Phoenix  mare. 

Assiduity 

„  Stockwell 

5> 

Plenty. 

Beeswing 

„  Newminster 

yy 

The  Sphynx. 

Caroline 

„  Ivan 

fy 

Coquette. 

Catastrophe 

„  I^rrhus  the  1st 

99 

Burlesque. 

Charmian 

„   Ton 

39 

Little  Fairy. 

Crafton  Lass 

„  King  Tom 

>* 

Mentmore 

- 

Lass. 

Cricket 

„  Flying  Dutchman 

»* 

Wicket 

Crisis 

„  Saunterer 

99 

Catastrophe, 

Dahlia 

„   Orlando 

5> 

Peri. 

Deception 

„  Orlando 

>* 

Trickstress. 

Donna  del  Lago 

„  Lord  of  the  Isles 

f9 

Jeremy  Did^ 
dler  mare. 

Donna  Maria 

„  King  Tom 

>» 

Ma  Mie. 

East  Sheen 

„  Kingston 

99 

Miss  SUck. 

Esther 

„  Oakball 

>> 

Mobe. 

Fancy 

„   Orlando 

99 

Ossifrage. 

Fantail 

„   Wood  Pigeon 

99 

Beechnut. 

Fern 

„  Bois  Roussel 

99 

Switch. 
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Firefly 

by  Orlando               out  of 

'  Twitter. 

Flytrap 

„  Flying  Dutchman 

55 

Birdirap, 

Crraiitude 

„  Newminster 

5> 

Charity. 

Honeybee 

„  King  of  Trumps 

99 

Honeydew. 

Imperatrice 

,y  Orlando 

99 

Eulogy. 

Java 

„   West  Australian 

99 

Toilette. 

Lady  Elizabeth 

„   Trumpeter 

99 

Miss  Bowzer. 

Lanceline 

„   West  Australian 

99 

Cossack  Maid. 

Merry-go-round 

„   Trumpeter 

55 

Maypole. 

Mildred 

„  Rataplan 

55 

Merry-go^ 
round. 

Mineral 

5,  Rataplan 

55 

Manganese. 

New  Victoria 

„   West  Australian 

55 

CcJcaveUa. 

'  Peeress 

„   Chanticleer 

55 

Baroness. 

Silkstone 

„   Touchstone 

55 

Snowdrop. 

Sophia  Lawrence  „  Stockttell 

55 

MaryAislabie. 

Thalestris 

„  Kingston 

55 

Virago. 

Teresa 

„  Kingston 

99 

Molly.     ' 

Vesta 

„  .^tt^wr 

99 

Cardsharper^s 
sister. 

Deception  and  Silkstone  arrived  here  from  England  in  foal  to 
Blazr  Athol,  and  their  progeny,  which  I  saw  the  following  day, 
are  perhaps  the  two  handsomest  colts  of  the  lot  they  were 
among.  Lady  EUzabeth^s  notorious  career  is  still  fresh  in 
men's  mind<).  She  has  been  unsuccessful  with  her  offipring 
which  are  generally  sickly  in  early  youth,  and  she  is  unable  to 
suckle  them,  seeming,  though  looking  very  well,  to  be  broken 
down  in  constitution;  and  Gratihide^s  performance  in  so 
closely  contesting  both  Cambridgeshire  and  Cesarewitch  will 
be  well  remembered. 

The  next  morning  Lieut.-Colonel  y.  Soest  the  commandant  stemona. 
conducted  me  to  the  stable  of  the  stallions.     The  thorough- 
breds are — 

Buccaneer^  bay,  by   Wild   DayreU  out  of  Little  Red 

Rover  mare. 
Ostregory  bay,  by  Stockwell  out  of  a  Venison  mare. 
Cambuscany  chestnut,  by  Newminster  out  of  the  Arrow. 
JDiophantuSy  dark  chestnut,  by  Orlando  out  of  Equation. 
Polmoodicy  brown,  by  Melbourne  out  of  Burlesque. 
Tarqutny  black,  by  Voltigeur  out  of  Honeysuckle. 

Buccaneer  is  the  best  stallion  in  Austria.  I  am  told  that 
after  being  bought  by  the  Austrian  Government,  large  sums 
were  bid  to  get  him  back  to  England.  Ostregor  is  one  of 
the  best  tempered   animals  it  is  possible  to  imagine.    His 
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groom  does  not  hesitate  to  put  Us-  hand  between  Jns\  t$etk, 
whi(^  he  mumbles  much  as  a  playfiil  dog  would  do/ 

Cambtucan  and  Diophantus  have  both  in  their  day  been 
favonrites  for  the  Derby,  and  each  made  a  creditable  fight 
for  the  blue  riband  of  the  turf.     The  former  it  is  to  be .  re- 

Setted  is  decidedly  calf  kneed  and  is  no  very  great  faromnte. 
e  aild  Buccaneer  served  for  500  florins  (50/J),  until  quite 
lately  when  the  price  was  lowered  to  400  florins  (40L)  Be- 
sideathe  thorough-breds  there  are  two  hors^  of  Norfidk  breed, 
Njrfott  a  brown,  by  Pride  of  England  out  of  a  Sunderland  mare 
"**"  (N0..6O),  and  another  a  bay  bought  in  England  called  {High- 
flyer.  This  latter  is  a  very  massive  animal  and  is  said  to 
have  griand  action,  though  he  looks  a  little  heavy.  We 
then  saw  six  yearling  thorou^h-breds  being  trained  to  the 
saddle  in  the  riding  school,  the  handsomest  being,  a  liver 
jche^tnnt^  by  2>ant>/  O^Rourke  out  of  JuliettaJ\  All  these 
six  have  been  sold  to  Baron  Oppenheim,  and  preparations 
for  their  departure  were  being  mad^  at  the  time  of  my 
yuii..  Daniel  O^Rourke,  called  universally  Daniel  fop  short, 
stood  a  long  time  in  Kisb^r.  His  progeny  have  never 
done  much  on  the  turf.  He  was  but  lately  drafted  out 
of  ith^  stud  and  has  rince  died.  We  next  drove  out  to 
a  stud  farm  where  72  half-bred  foials  of  this  year  were 
housed  in  a  long  and  very  roomy  shed.  Plenty  of  bedding 
is  laid  down  and  they  wander  about  at  will.  A  large 
paddock  is  attached,  and  they  are  taken  out  in  favourable 
weather  to  pastuTe  under  charge  of  two  czikos  or  mounted 
drivers.  The  next  stud  we  drove  to  c<mtained  66  two- 
yeat  old  half-bred  colts.  We  inspected  them  in  the 
paddock  in  which  they  were  assembled  on  our  arrival. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  risk  of  their  injuring  each  other 
in  their  gambols  in  such  a  confined  spot^  but  I  was  as- 
sured that  such  was  rarely  or  never  the  case.  They  were 
very  well  under  control,  however,  as  could  be  seen 
while  they  were  being  taken  out  to  pasture,  two  men 
being  quite  equal  to  keeping  the  whole  herd  on  a  tolerably 
narrow  track  between  two  fields  in  which  crops  were  growing, 
and  which  they  avoided  trampling  very  successfully.  I  may 
here  mention  th^  a  donkey  is  kept  in  each  stud  in  order  that 
the  young  horses  may  get  accustomed  to  them.  He  seemed 
always  to  get  on  very  well  with  his  companions,  and  indeed 
in  the  case  of  the  hist-named  stud  seemed  to  be  rather  a 

*  He  differs  iu  this  respect  from  Buccaneer,  who  has  dereloped  a  man- 
eating  propensity.  He  is  quiet  enough  in  his  stall,  but  is  dangerous  in  the 
riding  school.  Three  days  before  my  arrival  he  bit  off  one  of  his  rider's 
fingers. 
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6rv<>imte  thto  otherwise.  The  next  stiid  contained  the 
4iot(mgh-t»red  oolts  and  fillies^  18  of  the  former  tod  16  of  ihe 
latter.     . 


THOBOUOH-BBfa>  Weaned  Foals.                   ThonMA] 

Colts. 

By  Biair  Athd 

out  of  DecepHwu 

99 

$9 

99 

Silhstone. 

'  ■"  '  ■                        99 

f9 

99 

Fir^y. 

99 

Buccaneer 

9> 

Fern. 

'                   W 

99 

99 

Cataitrophb. 

99 

99 

99 

LtmeeKtL 

'    -    '                     99 

99 

99 

Mnerul 

99 

55 

99 

Lady  Elizabeth. 

' '    •                     55 

99 

99 

Fancy. 

a 

Daniel  O'Baurhe    >, 

Juliet^ 

'» 

Diophantus 

55 

Peeress, 

99 

99 

Scpkia  Lawrence^ 

99 

Carneual 

'     99 

Mildred. 

99 

Orimstan 

99 

East  Sheen. 

5> 

Ostregar 

99 

55 
99 

,.  Imperatrice.                            ^  ^^ 

i> 

99. 

»9 

Crisii.                                    ^'"^ 

55 

Palestro 

99 

Comiha. 

Fillies. 

^  By  Bitccaneer 

out  of  Dahlia. 

.'    >  99 

.    55 

319 

Kate  Tulloch. 

99 

55 

99 

Alix. 

99 

55 

99 

Fantail 

55 

Diophantus 

99 

Sicitch. 

55 

Grimstoh 

55 

New  Victoria. 

99 

Ostregtrr 

55 

Donna  del  Lago. 

99 

99 

55 

Pyrr^ha. 

99 

55 

55 

Turteresse. 

99 

55 

55 

Charmian. 

t                                *' 

99 

99 

Donna  Maria: 

55 

99 

99 

LottL 

55 

Palestro 

99 

Crafton  Lass, 

^* 

99 

55 

Nymphe, 

55 

Vtrffilius 

99 

Palmcu 

The  oolt« 

occupied  one 

half  of 

a  lonir.  shed,  the  fillies 

the  other.    A 

puddock  about  50  yiurclB  broad  runs  the  whole 

*  The  last  colt  got  bj  Dani^  O'Sourke  in  the  stud. 
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length  of  the  stud.  That  portion  allotted  to  the  fillies'  being 
separated  from  the  other  by  a  tall  fence.  A  common  gateway 
leads  to  an  outer  paddock  about  four  acres  in  extent  lately 
fenced  off  from  the  open  plain,  in  it  they  are  allowed  to  graze 
in  favourable  weather.  With  s^me  difficulty  the  colts  and 
afterwards  the  fillies  were  induced  to  leave  the  inner  paddock 
for  the  larger  one,  but  they  became  very  wild  durmg  the 
process,  and  once  outside,  raced  about  in  an  excited  manner 
for  some  time.  They  are  rather  encouraged  than  otherwise 
in  this  for  the  sake  of  exercise.  There  was  one  half-bred 
colt  among  them  which  in  its  infancy  had  been  hurt  by  its 
mother,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  efforts  it  made  to  keep 
the  lead,  in  which  it  succeeded  for  some  time  by  dint  of 
extraordinary  exertions,  though  it  was  unable  to  maintain  it 
for  long.  This  racing  round  and  round  had  as  it  were  the 
effect  of  sifting  the  herd.  In  a  short  time  without  seenung 
to  be  in  the  least  anxious  about  the  matter  the  Blair  Athol- 
Deception  colt  had  it  all  its  own  way,  cantering  smoothly  , 
along  without  effort  The  ambitious  half-bred  struggled 
gamely  along,  though  well  in  rear,  to  the  last.  Of  the  colts 
the  most  notewortiiy  were : 


Uoti 
noteworthy 

By  Blair  Athol  out  of  Deception, 
„             „            „        Silkstone. 

„    Ostregor         „ 
„    Buccaneer  •   „ 

Imperatrice. 
F^n. 

>5                      99                         99 

Of  the  fillies  by:  Ostregor         „ 

59                                       95                             99 

Lady  Elizabeth. 
Catastrophe. 
Donna  del  Lago. 
Donna  Maria. 

„               Grimston        „ 

New  Victoria. 

In  the  evening  two  studs  of  half-bred  mares  were  in- 
spected, 60  in  each.  Many  are  of  Norfolk  breed ;  this  breed 
succeeds  very  well  at  Kisb6r,  and  a  pair  of  very  even  cobs 
which  the  commandant  drove  were  excellent  specimens, 
though  much  smaller  than  their  sire.  On  Tuesday  I  was 
compelled  to  start  for  the  stud  of  Bdbolna,  distant  about  12 
miles  from  Kisb^r.  My  kind  conductor  sent  a  carriage  on 
with  my  things  to  a  point  of  the.  road  distant  about  four  miles 
and  a  half,  where  there  was  yet  another  stud  of  half-bred 
mares.  There  were  72  here,  the  yearlings  occupying  half 
the  shed  and  the  two-  and  three-year  olds  the  other  half. 
All  of  them  were  turned  out  and  driven  slowly  round  by  the 
czikos.  They  were  nearly  all  a  good  stamp  of  animal, 
useful,  and  many  might  have  been  chosen  which  had  all  the 
stamp  of  hunters.  Here  I  parted  from  my  kind  friend  to 
continue  my  journey  to  B&bolna. 
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Babolna. 

The  Boyal  Hungarian  government  stud  of  Bdbolna  lies  in  Topography, 
the  coun^  of  Komom,  about  10  miles  from  the  celebrated  *^ 
fortress  of  the  same  name,  and  four  miles  from  the  nearest 
railway  station,  Nagy-Igm&nd.  The  soil  is  light  loam  mixed 
with  sand,  and  the  climate  mild  and  healthy>  though  subject 
to  dry  storms,  which  are  very  detrimental  to  vegetation*  The 
whole  domain  is  planted  here  and  there  with  belts  of  timber 
to  break  the  force  of  the  wind,  the  only  trees  to  be  seen  on 
the  vast  plain,  and  they  are  valuable  for  firewood,  which  id 
extremely  scarce  in  the  whole  district  The  .estate  which 
has  an  area  of  1 0,035  acres,  is  not  farmed  in  the  same  style 
as  those  of  Kisb^r,  and  Mezohegyes,  fodder  and  grass  being 
only  cultivated.  The  principal  block  of  buildings  fi)rm8  an 
oblong,  about  240  yarcLs  long  and  80  broad,  with  a  covered 
riding  school  in  the  centre.  The  northern  end  of  this  block 
is  occupied  by  the  Commandant's  (Major  v.  Friedrich), 
apartments,  officers*  dwellings,  offices,  &c,  the  remainder  of 
the  oblong  contains  stables,  men's  quarters,  coach-houses,  &c* 
Around  this  principal  block  are  grouped  the  men's  hospital 
(for  30  men)  and  doctor's  quarters,  the  sick  horse  stablesj  the 
veterinary  surgeon's  quarters,  the  house  of  the  directors  of 
the  farm,  church,  and  small  mill,  &o.  There  are  two  other 
stud  farms  and  two  separate  blocks  of  farm  buildings  on  the 
estate,  besides  what  may  be  called  the  home  farm. 

The  stud  was  formed  in  the  year  1789,  by  his  Majesty  Hiftoiy 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  the  estate  being  bought  from  the 
then  owner  Court  Szapary  for  450,000  fls.  (46,000i).  Until 
the  year  1806  it  was  a  branch  of  the  stud  of  Mezohegyes, 
but  after  that  time  it  was  made  a  separate  stud.  The  horses 
first  used  were  of  Oriental  origin,  Spaniards,  Transylvauians, 
Normans,  &c.  Of  the  21  Spanish  horses  nearly  every  one 
was  bought  in  the  years  1801-2-3,  in  Spain,  as  much  as 
150/.  being  given  for  one,  a  bright  bay.  Up  to  the  year 
1816  the  only  object  aimed  at  seems  to  have  been  increase, 
not  improvement.  From  that  time  Arab  blood  was  intro- 
duced, and  from  then  till  this  day  as  many  as  80  horses  and 
72  mares  of  the  most  noble  blood  of  the  desert  have  been 
imported  direct  from  the  east.  In  the  year  1815  six  Arabs 
were  brought  from  France,  captured  in  the  stud  of  La  Bosi^re 
(at  the  same  time  as  Nonnius),  and  SiglavUGitiran  a 
chestnut  Arab  was  purchased  in  Trieste  bv  Baron  Fechtig 
for  1,800  ducats.  He  stood  14  hands  3  inches,  and  was  the 
father  of  the  Siglavi  race,  which  has  since  become  white  in 
colour.     He  was  of  a  savage  disposition  though  a  beautiful 
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animal,  and  I  am  informed  by  Major  Otto  Mayr,  the 
energetic  compiler  of  the  Austrian  Stud  Book,  that  he 
himself  as  a  child  saw  this  horse  seize  a  man  by  the  finger, 
which  ho  tore  off  almost  up  to  his  victim's  shoold^I^ 
'  Among  the  names  and  different  brands  in  the  stud  may  b^' 
mentioned  Samhan  who  came  in  1819  costing  only  30£ ;  in' 
IBZ^  El  Bedavy  L-Hlavie,  jfusA  El  Bedaoy  IL-Koheil, 
were  bought  by  Baron  Fechtig  in  Lengyel-Tothi  for  262h 
wd  226/.  respectively.  In  the  years-  1836-37  Colonel 
Heirbeftt  purchased  in  Syria  nine  horses  among  them  tiie 
ancestors  of  the  well-known  Schagya  family  (18(M.).  The- 
lowest  price  given  was  for  Kader  9421,  and  the  highest  200& 
tot  Ebnilkar.  The  same  bought  in  1843  six  horses ;  1^ 
names  are  still  kept  up,  so  it  may  be  interesting  to  some 
to  know  that  ^c?AnMir  cost  2ZQl.,  Assil  260U  Asslan  100/., 
EUfOB  1501,  Koreisohan  120/.,  Kuejes  130/.)  Schamar  80/. 
Aesilf  Asslan  and  Koreischan  are  particularly  weD  known. 
In  1855  Aga^BA  bought  for  260/.,  from  the  King  of  Wiirtem- 
burg/  and  in  1857  Aghil  Aga  by  General  Brudermann.  As 
an  instance  of  the  determination  on  the  part  of  government 
to  spare  no  expense,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  18^0  El 
Delemi  and  A^an  werb  bought  in  Cairo  for  460/.  and  400/.^ 
ted  Zurifm  1861  by  General  Brudermann  for  600/.  The  most 
remarkable  ipares  were  brought  in  1857  by  General  Bruder- 
mann from  the  east  Of  the  lot  he  brought  over,  32  came 
to  B&bolna,  ami  they  cost  10,026/.,  the  dearest  bemg  Nemse 
600/.,  and  the  cheapest  Sef^anie  9M,  In  1864  we  find 
di  m$xe  EhkiTia  cosUng  only  80/.  and  five  others  100/.  each 
mi  then  the  same  year  Ghsalan  ohly  51/.  und  in  1865, 
abot&er  GdzlanmBXQ  anii  the  mare  iTa^e/^S  for  80/.  apiece; 
Thes^  last  were  bought  from  the  Imperial  stud.  Ah  outsider 
could  not  have  got  t^b^m  so  -elieap. 
i^^^  T'he  pure  ArS>  stallions  at  present  in  B&bolna  are  five  in 

"""      number: — , 

Abdul  Atizy  brought  from  the  Imperial  Stable, 
Padishah^  broiight  from  Sqhleswig. 


etaUions. 


£:f '^■•}K-taa»»i™. 


And  Amurady  purchased  from  the  Boyal  Wiirtembure 
stable.  There  are  five  half-bred  stallions  (Anglo- Arobs).  Of 
brood  mares  there  are  at  present  123,  of  which  34  are  pure 
Arabs.  On  tiie  occasion  of  my  visit,  with  the  exception  of  tiie 
stallions,  the  whole  stud  was  out  at  pasture.     THe  business 

*  He  remained  in  the  stud  till  the  year  1833. 
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df  uiBpectidn  dommenced  ,with  the  stallions.     Mahomet  AU 

Sk  chestrixj^fhf  ..Mcjimoud  Mirza,  ia  the  handsomest  of  the 

lot.     We  thi&n  dvoVe  out  to  see  the  different  lots;  colts, 

two-year  olds/ yearlings,  and. weaned  foals.     They  seemed 

to  be  yery  tame,  allowing  us  to  come  up,  an^  indeed, 

meeting  our  advsinces  half  way.   Most  of  these  are  descended 

fixm  the  Arabs  brought  from  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the 

Desert  by  Colondi  (now  General)  yon  Brudermamu 

:  This  expedition  consisting  of,  besides  the  Colonel,  one  General  von 

ciaptain,  one  Jieutenant,'^  a  doctpr,  veterinary  surgeon,  and  a  iSl^^^ex- 

non-commissioned  offioer,  and  10  men  of  the  1 1th  TThlan  fi?^^*^ 

Begi^ient,  started  on  the  11th  October  1866,  and  returned 

t^  their  native  land  on  the  22nd  July  1857,  bringing  back 

with  them  10  stiaUions,  SOiftiares  and.  14  foals  (foaled  onoe 

tiieir  dams  itrere  purchased).    :A11  these  horses  are  caid  to 

hftve  been  of  the  hi^iest  Uood  of  the  desert.     Many  were 

purchase  in  ^Damascus  and  its  neighbouriiood,  aid  the 

leeder  of  the  expedition,  who  seems  to  have  been  able  ta 

QQtijciMate  the  different  Sheiks  with  whom  he  came  in  contact^ 

siifccei^ded  in*obtai])ang  the  fciendshq>  of  the,  at  that  tim& 

ilotorj^ms  Ag}iil  Aga  and  through  his  good  offices  obtained  in 

a  eon»p«^t*ifK^  short  tame  many,  excellent  anhnals.     On  the 

approach  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  to  the  Syrian  frontier,  a 

thmg  of  yeariv  occurrence  with  some '  of  <  them,  a  visit  was 

paid  to  the  Wuold  Ali  branch  of  the  Anaiese  family^  said 

to  possess  the  best  horses  of  the  desert    -The  visit  was  most 

successful,  and  among  many  6di«^,  thrbe  mores,  said  to  be 

of  direct  descent  from  the  originalmares  of  the  Prophet, 

were  bought.      One    called  ZfezcAm^  was  4)urchased    from 

the   Sheik   himself,  and  twa  others  Dcu^anie  ,r9Xki  Huta 

were  bpu^t  from  poooer  Ar^bs.     I  have-  reason  to  believe 

that  they  af towards  formed  ^part  of  the.  Imperial  stud  of 

Lippizza,  being  among  16  mares  chosen  fo^rthat  stud  On  the 

retmn  of  the  expedition  to  Austria.     Major  Loffler's  work 

gives  a  great  deal  of  information  cqnceming  the  breeding  of 

Arab  horses,  the  way  they  are  (ei,  &c.     It  is  not,  perhaps, 

generally  known  that  camels    mUk  forms;   at"  times,  no 

iBGonsiderable  item  of  their  bill  of  ftre,  especially  for  mares 

infoal,  or  with  foals  at  their  side. 

-r:  Abdei  Kader,  who  was  living  near  Damascus  was  invited  ^dei   * 
by  Colonel  Brudermann  to  inspect  his  purchases   before  ^^'' 
starting  homewards,  and  tookthe  greatest  interest  in  them, 

li.'     ..    .     I-.-' i '- 

*  lientenaaii  Loffler,  now  major  and  commandant  of  the  Imperial  stud  of 
Eladrnb.  To  his  interacting  work  entitled  «I>ie  Oesterreichische  Pferde 
'*  Ankaufs  Mission  nnter  dem  k.  k.  Obersten  yon  brudermann  in  Syrioi 
^  PalSstina  und  der  Wiistein  den  Jahren,  1856, 1857,"  I  am  indebted  for  the 
infbrmation  concerning  the  expedition. 
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BubjectiDg  them  in  turn  to  various  tests  which  he  asserted 
would  show  ihe  purity  of  their  descent ;  one  with  regard  to 
necessary  breadth  of  chest  may  be  meDtioned,  viz.,  place  the 
two  forefeet  so  that  the  hoofs  are  touching,  and  then  measure 
the  width  between  the  knees.  Should  this  be  the  breadth 
of  two  fingers  it  is  sufficient,  but  if  it  should  measure  three 
fingers  the  animal  must  have  an  excellent  chest.  At  the 
conclusion  he  praised  in  eloquent  language  the  beauty  and 
excellence  of  the  whole  lot,  adding  that  it  was  long  since  he 
had  enjoyed  the  sight  of  so  many  high  class  animals  and 
asking  how  the  Colonel  had  managed  to  collect  so  many  in 
such  a  short  time.  Of  the  mares  32  came  to  Bdbolna,  and 
their  immediate  descendants  were  among  the  herds  we  saw 
grazing  before  us.  Several  of  the  mares  had  lately  foaled, 
not  many  days  before  my  visit.  Nearly  all  of  them  were 
grey  and  seemed  to  be  a  little  larger  thifiin  the  ordinary  run 
of  Arabs.  This  is  explained  by  the  superior  quality  and 
greater  quantity  of  food  they  get  in  early  youth,  and  there 
IS  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  true  explanation,  for  the 
Arab  mares  of  Count  Julius  Dzieduszycki  *  were  small  and 
weedy  compared  with  those  in  the  Government  studs,  and 
it  is  said  that  they  do  not  get  proper  nourishment  in  early 
youth,  a  conunon  fault  in  Gttlicia. 
Of  colts  in  the  stud,  there  are^ — 

2-year  olds  -  -  35 

Yearlings     -  -  29 

Lately  weaned  -  84 

Of  fillies,  3.year  olds,  23 
„  2  „  .35 
„        1         „         28 

Wesaaed       -  -  39,  and  6  foals  with  their  dams. 

There  are  besides  53  mares  of  different  descriptions,  giving 
a  total  of  405  in  the  stud. 

MezOhegtes. 

The  Boyal  Hungarian  Government  stud  at  Mezohegyes  is 
situated  in  the  countv  (comitat)  of  B^fischer,  and  is  distant 
about  17  miles  from  Oroszhaz^,  the  nearest  village  and  railway 
History.  station.  The  stud  was  founded  in  the  year  1786  by  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  II.,  on  lands  which  belonged  to  the  crown,  and 
the  revenue  of  which  had  hitherto  been  applied  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Hungarian  Noble  Guard.  On  their  reduction  in 
number  from  120  to  60,  they  ceased  to  be  so  applied,  the 
necessary  funds  being  supplied  from  other  sources.     The 

*  See  account  of  Horse  Show,  p.  259. 
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original  object  of  the  stud  was  to  improve  the  small  and 
insignificant  breed  of  Hungarian  horses,  to  get  light  cavalry 
remounts,  and  to  serve  as  a  depot  for  those  bought  up  in  the 
Banat  and  Transylvania.  The  stud  contained  at  first  800 
mares,  and  after  the  campaign  of  1809-10  the  most  suitable 
mares  were  sent  there  from  the  cavalry  on  its  reduction,  the 
total  number  being  then  about  10,000  or  12,000.  This 
number  was  reduced  at  different  times,  and  in  the  month  of 
November  1873  there  were  about  650  brood  mares  and  40 
stallions.  In  the  year  1816  a  terrible  storm  devastated  the 
country,  and  great  losses  were  caused  by  it,  though  it  had  the 
good  effect  of  inducing  the  authorities  to  plant  timber  for 
protection  against  the  wind,  &c. 

It  covers  a  total  area  of  38,610  acres,  and  is  divided  into  Topography: 
four  sections — I.  Mezohegyes  to  the  west ;  11.  FetsRes  to 
the  north ;  III.  Kamar&s  to  the  east ;  and  IV.  Paregh  to  the 
south.  The  whole  district  is  perfectly  flat,  and  it  has  not 
the  advantage  of  having  any  river  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  is  very  much  exposed  to  the  wind.  It  is  bounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  broad  ditch  and  a  belt  of  acacias,  about  40  feet 
wide.  The  estate  is  carefully  cultivated,  and  about  2,174 
acres  are  laid  out  in  plantations,  which  give  it  a  cheerful 
appearance,  and  render  it  as  it  were  a  bright  oasis  in  the 
dreary  plain  in  which  it  is  situated.  Mezohegyes  itself  i« 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  new  and  the  old.  In  the  new 
portion  is  the  dwelling  of  the  commandant,  at  present  Lieut.- 
Oolonel  Horvdth  von  Szalaber,  the  stables,  the  hospital,  the 
Koman-Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  the  men's  barracks, 
riding  school,  officer's  dwellings,  sick  horse  stables,  and  hotel, 
forming  quite  a  little  town  in  itself.  In  the  old  portion  are 
the  farm  buildings,  the  dwelling  of  the  director  of  the  farm, 
workshops  of  every  description,  bakery  and  slaughter-houses, 
as  well  as  sheds  for  sick  cattle  and  pigs.  Cattle  and  pigs 
are  reared  on  the  estate,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  breed 
sheep  as  well. 

The  farm  fornishes  the  stud  with  every  requirement  in 
the  way  of  forage,  except  oats,  a  large  portion  of  which  has 
to  be  bought,  the  expense  being  covered  by  the  sale  of 
wheat,  which  is  grown  instead,  and  is  more  profitable. 

Mezohegyes  differs  from  the  studs  of  Kisb^r  and  B^bolna  Vanoug 
in  that  the  stock  throughout  is  half-bred,  and  for  that  reason  ^ 
it  is  more  interesting  than  any  other  Hungarian  stud.  The 
breeding  scope  extends  over  as  many  as  four  different  races — 
the  English  thorough-bred,  the  Arab,  the  Norman,  and  the 
Lippizzaner ;  and  these'are  again  subdivided  into  families,  each 
having  its  own  type,  and,  as  a  rule,  its  own  peculiar  colour 

32996.--4.  U 
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PamiUesin  all  of  them  having  been  formed  in  the  stud  itself,  and  bearing 
each  breed.  ^}|^  jj^^ie  of  the  original  sire,  who  in  almost  every  instance 
has  imprinted  his  character  on  his  descendants.  Of  the 
different  families,  two  are  of  English  blood,  viz.,  the  Furioso 
and  the  Abuffress,  and  they  date  back  to  the  years  1841 
and  1842  respectively  (Furioso  was  by  Privateer,  and  bred 
by  Count  Karolyi.  He  died  25  years  ago).  Three  are  of 
Arab  descent — the  Gidran,  Schagya,  and  Siglavyy  this  last 
family  being  however  almost  extinct  in  Mezohegyes,  though 
still  kept  up  in  Kadautz.  The  Gidrans  date  from  the 
year  1825  and  the  Shoffyas  from  the  year  1837.  Of  these 
three  families,  the  first  named  is  chestnut  throughout^ 
there  being  hardly  an  excefition  to  this  rule,  the  two  latter 
are  dark  grey  becoming  rapidly  white.  The  original  Siglavy 
was  living  about  the  same  time  as  Gidran  and  Schagya^  and 
though  his  progeny  were  remarkable  for  their  excellent 
physical  qualities^  yet  his  reputation  has  descended  tarnished 
by  his  savage  disposition,  which  has  to  some  extent  charac- 
terised the  family  which  bears  his  name.*  We  then  have  the 
Norman  race  of  NonniuSy  divided  into  two  breeds,  a  large 
and  a  smaller.  This  is  a  very  favourite  breed  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Austro- Hungarian  Empire,  and  is  interesting 
in  that  though  dating  back  as  far  as  1815,  in  which  year  the 
parent  of  the  race  was  brought  from  the  government  stud  of 
La  RosiSre  in  Fnince,  yet  the  qualities  of  the  sire  have 
descended  unimpaired  or  altered  through  so  many  genera- 
tions. No  inconsiderable  value  is  attached  to  this  property, 
for  as  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  to,  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  light,  and  the  larger  medium  draught,  it  is  by  no 
means  diflScult  to  find  a  well-matched  pair.  The  prevailing 
colour  is  brown  Nonnius  died  at  Mezohegyes  in  the  year 
1838.  Then  we  havetiie  Lippizzaner  race,  which  dates  back, 
as  far  as  Mezohegyes  is  concerned,  to  1807,  and  which,  though 
laying  claim  to  being  now  a  distinct  race,  was  originally  of 
Spanish  origin,  with  a  strong  infusion  of  Arab  blood  {vide 
description  of  Lippizza).  Lastly,  within  10  years  a  breed  of 
Norfolk  horses  has  been  established  by  putting  stallions  of 
that  race  to  mares  of  the  various  breeds  indigenous  to  the 
stud.  There  seems  to  be  every  prospect  of  success  attending 
this  last  family,  to  judge  by  the  examples  already  obtained  of 
short-legged  mares,  well  ribbed  up,  and  with  excellent  loins 
and  shoulders.! 


♦  See  page  2S9,  "  Babolna." 

t  The  mares  originallj  fonning  the  stud  were  Hongarian  crossed  with 
Arab,  but  for  the  last  40  years  the  breeds  have  become  as  above  described. 
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Of  the  667  mares  mentioned  above  there 
Shagyas      -              -              - 
Gidrans      -   .          - 

arc — 
69 
67 

Number  of 
eachfiunil}, 

Furioso 

. 

72 

Abugress     - 
Majestoso*  Lippizzaners 
Canversano* 

™ 

79 
38 
75 

Nonnius 

- 

220 

Siglani 
Norfolk       - 

- 

2 
45 

I  stayed  two  whole  days  at  Mezohegyes,  and  though  more 
time  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  critical  inspection  of  the 
mares  and  their  progeny,  yet  through  the  kindness  of  Ool. 
Horvdth,  who  accompanied  me  himse/f  to  each  of  the  various 
studs  which  dot  the  large  domain,  a  very  good  general  idea 
could  be  obtained  as  to  whether  the  principles  on  which  the 
breeding  is  carried  out  were  adhered  to,  and  whether  the 
result  justified  the  by  stem  adopted.  The  sires  used  are  as 
follows  :  thorough-bred  English,  of  which  there  are  at  present 
four,  viz.:  — 

PalestrOy  by  Fitz  Gladiator,  out  of  Laxly  Saddler.  Tho  rougb 

Macbeth,  by  Commotion,  out  of  Lady  Hereford,  stallions. 

Jackson,  out  of  Redpole,  by  Blair  Athol, 

Fxacty  by  Saunter er,  out  of  Catastrophe, 

•A  horse  called  '*  Oranien  *'  covered  for  some  time  as  a 
thorough-bred,  but  his  claims  were  found  to  be  doubtful  on 
the  side  of  the  dam,  a  Harkaway  mare.  He  is  by  **  The 
Little  Known.** 

Pure  Arab,  of  which  there  are  but  two  now —  Arab 

stallions. 

El  Delemy  No.  1  (bought  in  Cairo  in  1860  for  460/.), 

The  remainder  are  of  all  the  families  named  above,  includ- 
ing Norfolk.  A  venerable  Schagya*  21  years  old,  is  still  used 
in  the  stud,  and  is  very  well  shaped. 

Besides  the  above-named  horses  now  doing  duty,  it  is  as 
well  to  mention  some  of  those  which  have  contributed  to 
make  the  stud.  Of  English  thorough-breds  the  following 
may  be  named  :  — 

Oh,,....     ^.»«,by      -         -l^^'^^oni 


See  Lippizza. 
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Chestnut    Deutsche  Michel^  ^7  "I   ev  ^^  '  p  it 
Grizzly  Boy,  by  ^  ^'"''*  ^«"*'""' 


Bay       -     Revolver 


The  Czar 


System  of 

breeding 

adopted. 


'\_My  Mary, 
T  Melbourne. 
-<  Sally     Warfort     von 
I       Defenie. 
jWarUke. 
'\  Venture  Girl. 
The  half-bred  races  are  freshened  by  infusion,  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  blood  of  the  thorough-bred  stock  they  de- 
scended from.     In  cases  where  it  is  not  deemed  advisable 
to  use  a  thorough-bred  sire,  one  of  the  same  family  as  the 
mare  is  used,  for  instance,  a  Schagya  stallion  serves  the  pro- 
duce of  a  thorough-bred  horse  and  a  Schagya  mare,  or  a 
Furioso  stallion  serves  the  produce  of  a  thorough-bred  and 
a  Furioso  mare,  but  this  is  by  no  means  an  absolute  rule  to 
be  followed  blindly,  it  depending  on  the  nature  of  such  pro- 
duce, and  in  cases  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commandant, 
there  be  sufficient  substance,  bone,  &c.,  in  the  produce  of  the 
thorough-bred  horse  and  half-bred  mare  to  warrant  his  doing 
so,  the  thorough-bred  is  again  used.     The  Nonnius  family 
are  frequently  crossed  with  thorough-breds  and  give   big 
progeny.     This  is  done  as  much  to  correct  the  very  ugly 
head  which  is  an  invariable  characteristic  of  the  breed,  as  for 
any  other  reason. 

The  first  of  the  outlying  stud  farms  which  we  visited  con- 
tained 62  half-bred  mares  all  served  by  thorough-breds  or 
half-breds,  the  thorough-breds  being  put  to  the  most  powerful 
FuriMojand  among   them.     All  these  mares   were   either  by   Furioso 
i.T.-.i.>*-„    g^jjj^j^  Qj.  jjy  ^^  thorough-bred  horse,  Northstar.     Norths 

star  died  in  1871  at  the  advanced  age  of  27  years,  much 
regretted  and  leaving  a  numerous  and  excellent  progeny. 
In  general  these  mares  are  of  the  riding-horse  stamp,  and 
many  of  them  are  admirably  adapted  for  hunters,  and  some 
would  make  good  carriage  horses.  That  there  should  be  very 
few  brood  mares  in  the  whoje  stud  which  would  excite  adverse 
criticism  appears  strange  at  first,  but  it  is  easily  accounted 
for  from  the  fact  that  of  the  fillies  only  those  best  adapted 
for  serving  the  purpose  of  breeding,  are  kept  in  the  stud,  the 
remainder  being  sold  every  year  by  auction.  From  70  to  90 
are  thus  draftea  into  the  stud  as  four-year  olds,  and  as  many 
more  sold  at  the  same  age.  All  the  colts  go  to  the  military 
depots  of  travelling  stallions  at  the  above  age,  except  of 
course  those  which  for  any  reason  are  ill-adapted  for  stud 
purposes,  and  such  are  sold  at  the  same  time  as  the  surplus 
mares.  The  second  stud  contained  89  brood  and  three  year 
old  mares  of  the  smaller  Nonnius  race.      All  these  are  bred 


Northstars. 


Precaution 
in  breeding. 


Smaller 
Nonnius 
family. 
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for  light  draught  purposes,  and  many  useful  very  even  pairs 
could  be  selected  from  them.  The  ugly  Nonnius  head  was 
however  common  to  all. 

We  next  visited  a  shed  containing  160  yearling  fillies  of 
all  races,  not  yet  sorted  out.  The  different  characteristics 
of  race  were  sufficiently  shown  to  enable  one  after  a  little 
practice  to  distinguish  one  family  from  another. 

The  next  stud  contained  82  brood  mares,  of  which  about 
40  were  by  thorough-bred  sires,  out  of  Nonnius  mares,  the 
sire  used  for  the  most  part  being  Revolver.  The  remainder 
were  of  the  larger  Nonnius  breed  and  adapted  for  heavy 
carriage  horsed  and  cavalry.  The  first  named  will  be  again  put 
to  Nonnius  stallions.  This  appeared  necessary  according  to 
the  rules  adhered  to,  as  before  explained,  for  though  in  many 
instances  the  cross  had  succeeded  in  its  object  of  correcting  the 
shape  of  thehead  without  deteriorating  the  bone  and  substance, 
yet  it  was  but  too  often  apparent  that  the  head  remained  as  ugly 
as  ever,  and  a  tolerably  large  frame  was  united  with  a  most 
undesirable  lightness  below  the  knee.  In  nearly  every  such 
case  Revolver  was  found  to  be  the  offender,  and  as  regards 
the  head,  one's  surprise  ceased  on  learning  that  he  had  as  ugly 
a  one  as  his  sire  Melbourne,  and  that  he  invariably  transmitted 
it  to  his  descendants.  Of  the  82,  68  were  in  foal  out  of  57 
which  had  been  covered. 

The  approach  of  dinner  hour  compelled  us  to  return  to  stud 
Mezohegyes,  in  sufficient  time,  however,  to  permit  of  a  stroll         °* 
through  the  stables  containing  the  stallions.    Of  the  thorough- 
breds, **  Jackson  ^^  struck  me  as  being  a  wonderfully  good 
type  of  a  sire  for  getting  weight-carrying  hunters.     He  was 
bred  at  Kladrub,  out  of  Redpole  by  Blair  Athol,  and  I  after- 
wards heard  the  lament  of  the  trainer  there,  Mr.  Jackson,  at 
his  having  been  removed  (exchanged)  to  Mezohegyes,  he 
being  at  that  time  a  most  promising  three-year  old.     Of  the 
stallions  of  indigenous  race  the  Gidran  were  the  handsomest.  Gidran. 
They  have  lost  for  the  most  part  their  Arab  characteristics 
in  the  course  of  time,  and  only  retain  the  chestnut  colour  of 
their  ancestor.      The  Furioso  and   Abugress  stallions   are  Funosoand 
useful  animals  with   no  very  strong  fainily  characteristics.  ^^"^^^ 
They  are  chiefly  bays  and  browns.     The  Schagyas  are  all  Scha^ya. 
greys  becoming  rapidly  white.    The  oldest  of  them  mentioned 
above  as  21  years  old,  is  by  a  Bdbolna  Arab,  Schagya  IV,  out 
of  a  Mezohegyes  Schagya  mare  called  Samhan,    He  is  much 
disfigured  by  warts,  but  is  otherwise  a  well-shaped  animal 
with  broad  flat  legs.    The  Lippizza  stallion  is  a  good  type  of 
its  useful  race,  grey  in  colour.    Of  the  two  Arabs,  El  Dekmy  Arabs. 
No.  1  is  a  very  handsome  animal,  and  was  exhibited  at  the 
Parin  Exhibition  in   1867.      Both   these  Arabs  are  greys. 
The  Nonnius  stallions,  all  bays  or  browns,  seemed  to  cor-  Nonniu*. 
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respond  to  the  general  characteristics  of  this  race,  good 
useful  light  draught  horses,  but  taking  them  all  through  they 
are  more  useful  tnan  ornamental,  though  some  pairs  of  hand- 
some carriages  horses  with  good  action  might  be  selected 
from  among  them.*  The  Norfolk  stallions  seemed  to  be 
Norfoiks.  excellent  animals.  This  blood  is  highly  prized,  both  in 
Austria  and  France.  Their  chief  characteristics  are  cobbiness 
of  shape  and  excellent  action.  Prevailing  colour,  iron  grey 
or  roan.  We  inspected  besides  the  stallions  a  stable  con- 
taining 69  three-year  old  mares  of  all  races  which  are  at 
present  being  trained  to  the  saddle. 

In  the  afternoon  we  inspected  a  stud  containing  57  half- 
bred  Arab  mares,  all  in  foal,  and  for  the  most  part  to  pure 
Arab  stallions.  All  were  greys.  At  the  back  of  the  same 
building  were  74  Gidran  mares,  nearly  all  in  foaJ. 

On  the  following  morning  we  commenced  with  a  stud  of 
139  two-year-old  mares  of  all  races  not  yet  sorted  out.  We 
then  proceeded  to  inspect  a  series  of  15  paddocks  of  about 
an  eighth  of  an  acre  each.  In  each  is  a  large  roomy  loose 
box.  Their  object  is  to  confine  young  stallions,  chiefly  two- 
year  olds,  which  have  lost  condition.  It  is  generally  the 
bigger  colts  out  of  each  family  that  require  this  care  to 
enable  them  to  put  on  flesh  after  having  knocked  about  a 
little  too  freely  among  their  companions.  We  next  inspected 
a  lot  of  161  yearling  colts  of  all  races,  and  then  one  of  159 
colts  of  this  year's  foaling,  also  of  all  breeda  The  next  lot 
was  a  mixed  one  of  153  fillies,  not  long  since  weaned.  In 
the  afternoon  we  drove  out  to  a  stud  farm,  where  the  smaller 
English  half-breds  of  the  Abugress  family  are  kept.     Abu- 

Cress  was  an  Arab,  and  the  original  family  were  Anglo- Arabs, 
ut  they  have  been  bred  back  to  the  English  race,  and  have 
lost  nearly  all  their  Arab  characteristics.  There  were  73 
brood  mares  in  foal  to  half-bred  English  stallions,  Furiosos 
and  Northstars,  They  are  a  good  useful  lot  for  riding  or 
driving,  and  my  attention  was  called  to  many  well  shaped 
animals  of  the  hunter  type,  by  my  kind  conductor.  The 
last  stud  to  be  visited  contained  83  brood  mares,  45  of 
Norfoiks.  which  were  of  Norfolk  race  bred  in  Mezohegyes,  by  "  Pride 
of  England,'^  " NordsterUy^  &c.  I  could  not  find  out  how 
the  latter  came  by  his  German  name,  but  his  progeny  were 
most  excellent.  This  breed  is  greatly  valued  for  their 
trotting,  and  general  sturdiness,  and  they  seemed  to  be  all 
that  could  possibly  be  desired.  The  remainder  were  Nonnius 
mares  of  the  larger  breed.  These  latter  are  made  to  earn  their 
livelihood  by  work,  as  well  as  bringing  foals.  Some  magni- 
ficent van  horses  might  have  been  chosen  from  among  them. 

*  And  here  be  it  observed  that  they  are  often  rathe*  waiiGnJ^  tggb. 
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All  the  sheds  in  which  the  outlying  studs  are  housed  are 
closed  on  three  sides^  the  southern  one  being  entirely  open  Value  of 
and  communicating  with  a  large  yard.  Plenty  of  bedding  ^S^tS 
is  laid  down,  and  the  mares  and  foals  wander  about  at  liberty 
in  the  stud  or  yard^  being  tied  up  only  at  feed  time.  The 
yeterinary  surgeons  maintain  that  their  charges  never  suffer 
in  the  smallest  degree  through  the  sheds  being  open  in 
winter,  and  that  on  the  contrary  there  are  far  fewer  cases  of 
eye  disease  now  than  was  formerly  the  case  when  the  sheds 
were  closed  altogether.  All  the  mares  and  foals  are  uncom- 
monly tame,  indeed  of  so  sociable  a  disposition  as  to  interfere 
seriously  with  the  business  of  inspecting  them.  Immediately 
on  entering  the  shed  or  yard  they  invariably  crowded  round 
us,  nibbling  our  coats  or  trying  to  poke  their  muzzles  into  our 
pockets  —  highly  suggestive  of  cupboard  love.  Kinder  Treotmeot. 
treatment  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  than  that  which  they 
received  at  the  hands  of  their  keepers,  and  they  consequently 
do  not  know  what  fear  is  at  the  presence  of  man.  Every 
fourth  or  sixth  week  their  hoofs  are  pared  (they  are  none  of 
them  shod),  and  about  every  three  weeks  the  lower  layer 
of  bedding  is  changed,  and  the  rest  well  shaken  up.  There 
was  never  so  much  as  a  suspicion  of  a  bad  odour  m  shed  or 
stable.  It  stands  to  reason  that  they  are  not  groomed,  the 
few  men  told  off  to  each  stud  farm  being  unequal  to  the 
task  even  if  it  were  desirable,  which  it  is  not,  the  dirt  being 
merely  superficially  knocked  off  with  a  whisp  of  straw.  That 
great  interest  must  be  taken  in  the  stud  by  the  commandant 
and  all  his  officers  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  breed  successfully  so  many  families  without  the 
most  careful  study  of  the  qualities  of  both  the  mares  and  stal- 
lions, not  to  mention  the  experience  necessary  to  enable  a  fair 
guess  to  be  made  as  to  the  result  of  any  particular  attempt 
at  crossing.  Colonel  Horvdth*s  experience  is  perhaps  as  great 
as  that  of  any  man  in  Austria,  and  his  enthusiastic  interest 
in  his  duties  is  patent  to  the  most  casual  observer.  **  1st . 
das  nicht  ein  Jagdpferd  wie  es  im  Buch  steht  ?  "  "  Is  that 
not  the  picture  of  a  hunter  ?  "  he  would  frequently  remark, 
and  no  one  could  gainsay  him,  and  the  frequency  with  which 
this  high  praise  was  accorded,  proved  how  well  he  had 
known  to  pair  the  different  elements  to  produce  such  a  suc- 
cessful result. 

The  inspection  of  the  actual  stud  of  Mezohegyes   was  Newrtudtp 
finished,    but    a   treat    awaited    me  on    my   return   to  the  feS^f^*** 
head-quarters  of  the  stud,  viz.,  a  visit  to  the  brood  mares  ^"**- 
and  stallions   destined   to   proceed   in   the  summer  of  the 
year  1874  to  Transylvania  to  form  a  new  stud  at  Fogaras. 
This  nucleus  consists  of  75  mares  and  4  stallions.    The  mares 
are  chiefly  Lippizz^ers  of  the  Conversano  family  bred  ai^Ie 
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Mezohegyes^  but  there  are  also  Mqjestosos  of  the  same 
breeds  and  a  fair  proportion  of  Sckagyas.  All  of  them  are 
selected  for  compactness^  the  smaller  ones  being  preferred. 
The  stallions  are  all  Lippizzaners,  and  represent  the  chief 
suBfiotS  families  of  that  excellent  breed — Canversano,  Majestoso^ 
Favory  and  Pluto.  The  best  of  them  is  the  first  named, 
standing  about  14  hands  2  inches^  black  in  colour,  a  little 
wonder  for  compactness  of  shape  and  shortness  of  leg,  and 
haying  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  intelligent  heads  it  is 
possible  to  imagine,  great  breadth  of  forehead  fining  down 
to  a  email  muzzle,  and  a  large  soft  eye.  His  disposition 
corresponds  in  every  way,  and  he  is  most  gentle  on  all 
occasions.  Among  so  many  fayourites  he  holds  the  first 
place  in  the  affections  of  all  the  men.  The  fact  of  his 
haying  such  a  rarely  beautiful  head  is  the  more  remarkable 
that  as  a  rule  the  Lippizza  heads  are  by  no  means  things  of 
beauty,  the  Spanish  origin  showing  often  yery  unmistakably 
in  this  particular.  The  other  three  are  fair  representatiyes 
of  their  race,  and  will,  it  is  thought,  serye  yery  well  the 
purpose  intended  in  the  formation  of  a  breed  of  small  actiye 
horses  suitable  to  that  mountainous  country.  I  may  here 
mention  that  in  a  conyersation  with  one  of  the  gentlemen  in 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce  (Handels  Ministerium)  at  Pesth, 
I  was  informed  that  11,360  acres  of  land  were  taken  up  by 
goyernment  for  the  stud  at  Fogaras,  which  is  on  the  borders  of 
the  Wallachian  frontier,  and  that  all  is  now  ready  for  the  re- 
Bx^kier  ccption  of  the  horses,  though  the  time  of  year  is  unfayourable 
breed,  £^j.  ^^  joumey,  the  climate  being  yery  rigorous.  The  move 
will  be  made  in  1874  in  the  month  of  June.  It  is  the  inten-< 
tion  of  the  Hungarian  Goyernment  to  buy  up  as  many  mares 
and  young  colts  as  they  can  of  the  SzSkler  race  of  horses. 
It  is  only  to  be  found  in  10  or  12  parishes  (Gemeinden),  and 
to  put  them  to  the  stud.  It  is  a  remarkably  wiry  race,  and 
though  small,  being  hardly  14  hands  high,  and  weedy  to  look 
at,  has  great  sounchiess  ot  constitution  and  endurance.  My 
informant  assured  me  that  on  a  recent  yisit  to  Transylyania 
he  had  performed  a  joumey  of  72  English  miles  in  18  hours 
with  a  pair  of  most  unpromising  looking  Weeds  of  this  breed. 
The  object  in  buying  young  colts  just  weaned  instead  of  full 
grown  animals  is  to  start  from  the  commencement  with  the 
best  material,  great  improyement  being  hoped  for  from  the 
mere  fact  of  their  bemg  properly  fed  in  their  early  youth, 
and  eyery  chance  of  deyeloping  as  far  as  possible  being 
afforded  them.  The  experiment  is  yery  praiseworthy, 
and  will  carry  the  good  wishes  of  all  loyers  of  lioraes. 
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Report  on  the  Cattle*  exhibited  at  the  Live  Stock 
Show  held  in  connexion  with  the  Vienna  Exhibition. 
By  Secretae  Schutz,  Landw  Wanderiehrer  fur 
Karnthen.  Translated  by  Lieut.  T.  H.  Anstby,  R.E.^ 
Official  Delegate  to  the  International  Jury. 


The  show  of  live  stock  might  be  regarded  as  a  success 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  blunders  made  in  the  arrange- 
ments, blunders  felt  most  keenly  by  exhibitors,  jurors,  and 
the  public.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  beasts  exhibited, 
and  their  high  quality,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Vienna  has  never 
enjoyed  the  equal  of  this  show. 

The  international  character  of  the  show  was  maintained 
by  a  few  animals  from  England  and  Italy,  and  a  larger 
number  from  Germany,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  neither 
France,  Switzerland,  nor  Russia  were  in  any  way  repre- 
sented. Austro-Hungary  with  Transylvania  sent  a  con- 
siderable contingent,  and  from  the  western  provinces  only 
those  which  were  hindered  by  rinderpest  were  not  repre- 
sented. Carinthia,  so  rich  in  cattle  was  among  them,  sad  to 
say,  and  the  27  head  promised  remained  away.  Actually 
exhibited  were — 

England  -         -         -         -         -         -         8  head. 

Italy 18     „ 

Germany  -----     102     „ 

Austria    ------     434     „ 

„       in  exhibition  of  milch  cows     -       48     „ 
Hungary  -----     249     „ 

869     „ 

The  shorthorns  sent  by  England  evidently  did  not  repre- 
sent the  best  of  their  breed,  and  some  of  them  might  be 
pronounced  **  middling."  They  seemed  in  part  to  be  too  long 
in  the  leg,  in  part  coarse  and  too  heavily  homed,  and  not 
bearing  a  sufficiently  uniform  stamp.t     Many  a  bull  of  white 

•  The  plates  illustrating  this  report  are  electrotypes  of  those  in  the  report 
of  Prof.  Wnghtson  for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Vol.  X.,  Part  1. 

The  originals  were  photographs  taken  at  the  live  stock  show,  and  furnished 
to  the  R.  A.  Society  hy  the  translator  of  this  report. 

f  Another  reporter  remarks  on  the  heauty  and  excellence  of  the  shorthorns 
shown  by  England,  remarking  that  Germans  and  Austrians  have  yet  much  to 
learn  in  breeding  for  meat.  All  our  experts  considered  them  very  fair 
specimens.  A  fat  ox,  a  half-bred  shorthorn,  with  horns  curling  inwards,  and 
set  downwards,  exhibited  by  Archduke  Albrecht,  obtained  the  highest  com- 
mendation from  all  the  English  experts,  who  attended  the  show.^T.  H.  A. 
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Norrisch  breed,  bred  by  peasants  in  the  Alps,  was  superior  to 
some  of  them  both  in  weight  and  shape.  Besides  these 
more  beautiful  animals  of  this  breed  were  shown  by  Archduke 
Albrecht  and  Baron  Magnus,  of  Drehsa  in  Saxony.  The 
latter  has  a  herd  of  50  shorthorns  of  pure  race,  but  being  a 
judge  he  had  to  retire  from  competition.  Also,  the  pro- 
vincial society  of  the  principality  of  Liineburg  exhibited 
through  M.  H.  Sprengel  a  fine  white  shorthorn,  though  he 
was  a  little  too  leggy. 

Of  crosses  between  shorthorns  and  other  breeds  Archduke 
Albrecht  was  at  the  top  of  the  tree  with  the  animals  from 
his  estates  of  Bellye  and  Ungar-Altenburg.  He  showed 
crosses  with  Dutch  and  Bernese  cattle.  The  Keltschan  Sugar 
Company  showed  the  same  with  Kuhlander,  Schwytzer,  and 
Murzthaler.  Both  these  exhibitors  got  great  credit,  but  the 
greatest  praise  was  earned  by  the  10  head  of  shorthorn 
crosses,  all  fat  oxen  from  the  estate  of  Ungar-Altenburg. 

From  Italy,  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  Keggio-Emilia, 
Pinerolo,  Turin,  Arezzo,  and  Foggia  sent  a  totS  of  18  ani- 
mals, comprising  bulls,  cows,  calves,  and  oxen.  Most  of 
them  were  white,  some  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  big- 
boned,  long-legged,  black-skinned,  long-homed,  and  mostly 
short  and  falling  off  in  the  hips.  The  cows  seemed  ill-kept 
and  can  probably  lay  no  great  claim  to  milk  producers. 

Dutch  cattle  were  plentifijly  represented  from  Germany, 
and  Austro- Hungary.  The  dealers,  Brothers  Boeckhoff  in 
Bingum,  East  Friesland,  Otto  Boeckhoff  and  Co.  in  Lupa, 
Prussia,  Angelis  and  Detmers  in  Eisenhamm,  Oldenburg, 
Otto  Campen  in  Emden,  East  Friesland,  Groneveld  and  Co. 
in  Wilshausen,  Leer  and  A.  C.  Biist  in  Bingum,  East  Fries- 
land, showed  a  rich  collection  of  this  race,  partly  as  Dutch 
and  Oldenburgs,  partly  as  East  and  West  Frieslands,  and 
also  as  Groningers. 

Two  Scotch  Galloways  excited  considerable  attention 
through  their  rarity.  They  were  a  bull  and'  heifer,  dark 
brown  and  hornless,  exhibited  by  Mr.  William  Miiller, 
Lloyd's  agent  at  Nordenhamm,  Oldenburg. 

Besides  the  Dutch  cattle  sent  by  Germany,  this  esteemed 
breed  of  milch  cows  was  worthily  and  numerously  repre- 
sented in  the  Austro-Hungarian  section.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  Archduke  Albrecht's  representatives  from  his 
numerous  herds  in  Silesia,  Gulicia,  and  Hungary  took  a 
prominent  place.  Most  of  the  animals  of  this  breed  were 
down  in  the  catalogue  as  not  to  be  sold.  The  average  yield 
of  milk  per  cow  on  the  estate  of  Saybusch  was  in  the  year 
1872,  885^  gallons.  Whether  the  pure  Dutch  cattle  do 
as  well  in  Hungary  as  in  Galicia  and  Silesia  has  yet  to  be 
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proved,  but  the  different  experiments  that  have  been  made 
on  His  Imperial  Highness's  estates  in  Hungary  in  crossing 
Dutch  and  Swiss  and  Dutch  and  shorthorns,  not  being  repre- 
sented, would  tend  to  the  belief  that  the  list  of  experiments  is 
still  regarded  as  incomplete.  Felician  Szybalski,  of  Mnik6w, 
Cracow,  showed  a  splendid  Dutch  bull  with  remarkably  deep 
chest,  five  years  old.  Cattle  of  this  breed  were  also  exhibited 
by  Theophil  Ritter  V.  Ostaszevski,  of  Wzd6w  in  Galicia, 
Count  Adam  Potocki,  of  Krszeszowice  near  Cracow,  tlie 
Imp.  Teresa  fund  property  Diimholz,  by  Prince  Schwarzen- 
berg  and  William  Prince  of  Schaumburg  Lippe,  of  Ratiboric 
in  Bohemia,  without  mentioning  the  numerous  crosses. 
Dutch  cattle  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  fashion, 
as  they  only  thrive  in  low  lands  with  rich  pasture,  having 
particular  care  lavished  on  them.  Even  greater  pleasure 
was  felt  in  inspecting  the  magnificent  beasts  of  Swiss  ex- 
traction, exhibited  under  the  various  names,  Messkircher, 
Kuhlnnd,  Bernese,  and  Simmenthaler,  perhaps  the  best  part  of 
the  whole  exhibition.  It  was  pleasing  to  notice  the  evident 
attempts  of  the  breeder  to  improve  the  breeds  in  themselves, 
to  refine  them,  and  to  increase  their  milk-giving  property. 
On  no  previous  exhibition  have  such  finely  built  animals 
been  shown.  A  lot  of  12  deserve  especial  mention  ;  they 
were  of  the  Messkirch  family,  exhibited  by  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Messkirch  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and 
after  them  the  collective  exhibits  of  the  Kuhland,  Neutits- 
chein,  and  Fdlnek  Societies.  The  animals  shown  by  Count 
Larisch  Monnich,  of  Freistadt  in  Silesia,  and  those  of  Prince 
Lichtenstein,  of  Feldsberg,  deserve  to  be  classed  with  these 


Kuhland  C!ow  (Morayia),  exhibited  by  the  Agrioultura 
Association  of  Neutitschein. 
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last.  There  were  some  admirable  specimens  of  the  Pinzgau 
breed,  so  greatly  valued  not  only  for  their  milk-giving  pro- 
perties but  on  account  of  their  rapid  development.  They 
were  sent  from  Salzburg,  the  Tyrol,  and  by  several  large 
landowners.  It  was  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  MoU- 
thalers  from  Carinthia  could  not  be  sent  on  account  of  the 
cattle  plague.  The  best  Mollthalers  are  superior  as  milch 
cows  to  the  regular  Pinzgauers,  though  they  are  of  the  same 
family.     Among  the  collective  exhibition  from  Salzburg  may 


Pinzgau  Cow  (Salzburg,  Tjrrol),  exhibited  by  the  Rojal  Imperial 
Agricultural  Society  of  Salzburg. 

be  mentioned  the  animals  of  Michael  Gmachl,  of  Elixhausen, 
a  cow  of  Michael  Holzer,  of  Salzburg,  and  a  cow  belonging 
to  Josep  Haesauer,  of  Rattenberg,  Tyrol,  said  by  the  owners 
to  be  of  pure  Tyrol  breed. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  the 
chaos  of  names  of  so-called  breeds  existing  in  the  mountains, 
often  called  after  the  valley,  and,  indeed,  merely  the  village 
in  which  they  happen  to  be  bred,  having  little  or  no  real 
characteristic  difference,  but  being  called  by  a  different  name 
from  their  neighbours,  owing  to  a  harmless  but  misplaced 
local  patriotism.  Not  only  would  the  outsider  be  saved  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  through  having  to  deal  with  one  race 
instead  of  many,  but  the  jealousy  as  to  letting  the  cattle  be 
crossed  with  those  of  the  neighbouring  valleys,  &c.  would 
cease,  and  thus  the  in-and-in  breeding  be  avoided  through 
freshening  up  the  blood.     There  was  abundant  opportunity 
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to  observe  the  tendency  of  the  rigorous  distinctions  made 
between  the  different  breeds,  and  in  how  little  they  were 
valid  as  a  rule,  thus  the  so-called  Schwytzers,  are  in  another 
instance  called  Montafuners,  and  again,  AUgauer.  These 
might  come  under  one  head,  taking  the  colours  as  a  guide,  and 
probably  the  Miirzthaler,  Ober  Innthaler,  Sterzinger,  and 
many  others  might  be  brought  under  the  same  head. 

Schwytzers  of  excellent  quality  were  exhibited  by  Prince 
Schwarzenberg,  Count  Fries,  of  Czernahora  (Moravia),  by 
Altgraf  Salm,  of  Svetla  in  Bohemia,  and  by  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Vienna,  the  latter  showing  many  original  animals 
bought  by  the  State  in  the  Canton  of  Glarus.  Montafuners 
were  exhibited  by  the  Vorarlberg  Agricultural  Society,  the 
cattle  and  pig  establishment  of  the  Imperial  Agricultural 
Society  of  Austria,  and  by  Prince  Schwarzenberg.  Beautiful 
Allgauers  of  first  quality  were  sent  from  Archduke  Albrecht's 
domain  Ungar-Altenburg,  and  the  Vienna  Agricultural 
Society,  Charles  Adametz  of  Moltern,  and  nmny  others,  sent 
animals  of  this  breed.  The  so-called  Allgauers,  of  mouse 
colour,  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Coburg-Gotha  in  Lower  Austria 
from  his  domain  of  Diirnkrut,  have  been  hitherto  known  as 
the  Wiirtemburg  breed,  and  it  was  probably  a  mistake  in 
the  catalogue. 

'Among  many  pleasant  sights,  one  of  the  most  so  were  four 
of  the  ancient  race  of  Egerlanders  from  Bohemia.  This 
beautiful  breed,  with  their  small  heads  and  dark  red  colours, 
have  had  their  home  in  Bohemia  since  time  immemorial,  and 


1,' 


Egerland  Cow  (Bohemia),  exhibited  by  A.  E.  Hitter  yon  Eomers, 
of  Domain  Mostaa. 
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the  exhibitor,  Ritter  von  Koniers,  deserves  universal  thanks 
in  having  given  this  interesting  family  an  asylum  on  his 
estate  of  Mostau.  From  running  the  risk  of  becoming  ex- 
tinct, they  have  increased  and  improved  in  a  series  of  years 
under  his  fostering  care.  They  consisted  of  a  bull  and  three 
heifers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  yoke  of  oxen  of  this 
breed  with  harness  polished  up  was  not  exhibited.  It  would 
have  shown  those  who  sneer  at  the  breed  how  dispropor- 
tionately larger  they  become  than  the  cows,  and  their  splendid 
horns  would  have  been  much  admired. 

Mention  may  here  be  made  of  the  reddish  yellow  cattle 
from  Franconia,  put  down  as  of  Scheinfeld  breed,  exhibited 
by  John  George  Kampf,  of  Fridau  in  Lower  Austria,  and 
Prince  Schwarzenbei^. 

An  imposing  collection  was  sent  by  the  Exhibition  Com- 
mission of  Loeben  in  Styria.  It  consisted  of  84  animals  of 
Murzthal,  Murboden,  and  the  so-called  piebald  mountain 
breeds.  They  were  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  credit  of 
getting  so  many  interesting  animals  together  is  due  to  Count 
Vetter,  of  the  Lilie,  who  took  all  the  trouble  on  his  own 
shoulders,  and  spared  neither  time  nor  money.  The  value  of 
this  collection  is  enhanced  from  the  fact  that  all  these  cattle 
are  bred  by  the  peasants  and  small  farmers,  thus  enabling  Ijie 
observer  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  progress  made  by  them 
in  breeding,  and  it  is  evident  that  great  strides  have  been  made 
in  the  last  few  years.  Among  others,  the  Miirzthalers  have 
been  quite  regenerated,  and  saved  from  the  danger  threatened 
them  a  few  years  ago  of  becoming  extinct.  The  handsomest 
animals  of  this  breed  were  shown  by  Count  Ferdinand 
Vetter,  of  Graschnitz,  Franz  Rachoy  in  Loeben,  Adalbert 
Bemauer  in  Bruck,  Joseph  Krendl  in  WHdon,  &c. 

The  white  Norrisch  race,  known  in  Styria  as  the  Maria- 
hofer  beed,  were  admirably  represented,  especially  by  the 
Benedictine  Monastery  of  St  Lambrecht,  and  Ferdinand 
Lang  in  Neumarkt  The  former  has  special  claims  to  grati- 
tude, for  ennobling  the  breed  in  itself,  instead  of  following 
the  mania  for  bringing  lowland  cattle  into  the  mountains, 
and  ruining  the  local  breeds  for  many  years. 

Of  these  breeds  the  Mariahofer  and  Miirzthaler  are  the 
best.  The  Murbodeners  are  lacking  in  character,  and  the 
piebald  mountain  cattle,  though  undoubtedly  good  milkers,  are 
too  small  to  compete  for  a  first  place.  From  both  Miirzthaler 
and  Mariahofer  breeds  excellent  fat  oxen  can  be  obtained. 
They  are  distinguished  by  their  small  horns,  small  well-bred 
head,  bright  eye,  handsome  neck,  straight  back,  broad  hips, 
great  depth  of  barrel,  and  short  legs  and  fine  skin.  The 
Miirzthalers  have  the  advantage  over  the  Maviahofers,  in 
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Mariahof  Cow  (Stjria),  exhibited  by  Robert  Freiherr  yon 
Walterskirchen. 


Miirzthal  Cow  (Styria),  exhibited  by  Cteysa  Ritter  Ton  Wachtler. 

having  smaller  horns^  and  being  lighter  in  bone^  but  th« 
latter  are  more  powerfully  dereloped.  With  regard  to  early 
development,  which  the  friends  of  the  shorthorns,  and  the 
milking  properties,  whioh  the  admirers  of  the  Dutch  cattle, 
throw  in  the  teeth  of  the  breeders  of  the  hardy  Styrian  and 
Alpine  races,  there  is  no.  doubt  that  the  highly  bred  pampered 
shorthorn  and  the  weak*lunged  Dutch  would  80<m  lose  their 
types  of  excellence  under  circumstances  of  soil  and  climates 
where  the  Alpine  breed  would  flourish.     That  oxen  of  the 
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white  Norriscb  breed  fed  on  hay  and  straw  only  attain  to 
a  weight  of  1,852  pounds  before  getting  their  second  teeth,  and 
that  2^  years'  old  MoUthaler  bulls  have  a  live  weight  in  the 
peasant's  stall  of  from  1,730  to  1,850  pounds,  and  after 
calving,  that  the  cows  of  this  breed  give,  as  nothing  out  of 
the  common,  from  4^  to  5^  gallons  of  good  rich  milk,  are 
facts  well  worth  reflecting  on.  Again,  with  regard  to  so- 
called  improvements  by  crossing,  there  is  nothing  surprising 
in  large  landowners  being  able  to  show  excellent  results, 
having  an  intelligent  breeder  at  their  sides,  and  all  the 
resources  of  wealth  at  their  comniand,  where  the  peasant 
would  spoil  his  own  original  breed  without  getting  the  ex- 
pected good  results  from  the  cross,  and  who  is  going  to  pay 
the  cost  of  returning  to  the  original  breed  after  more  than 
possible  failure  ? 

To  return  to  the  animals  exhibited,  Mr.  Johann  Sessler  of 
Sachenfeld,  near  Knittenfeld,  showed  some  good  animals  of 
Murboden  breed.      Marie  v.  Kleyle  distinguished  herself 


Montafimer  Cow  (Vorarlbeig),  exhibited  by  J.  A.  Bitter  von 
Tschavoll,  of  Feldkirch. 

with  her  half-bred  Miirzthalers,  and  Johann  Sandbauer  in 
Lower  Austria,  at  St.  Martin,  near  Weitra,  managed  to  pro- 
duce from  the  rigorous  district  of  forest  and  mountain  two 
Mariahofer  bulls  2^  years  old,  which  might  be  reckoned 
among  the  handsomest  animals  in  the  whole  show.  If  it  be 
permitted  to  cast  a  last  glance  over  the  collection  of  animals 
sent  frofti  Styria,  it  is  evident  that  in  such  a  large  collection, 
brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  uniformity 
is  wanting  which  characterises  the  lots  sent  by  the  large 
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landowners.  The  peasant,  at  least  in  Styria^  does  not  know 
how  to  prepare  his  cattle  for  show,  either  by  feeding  or 
grooming,  and  consequently  the  roundness  of  form  that  dis- 
tinguishes their  more  aristocratically-bred  relatives  is  wanting, 
and  the  judge  is  often  biassed  thereby. 

In  order  to  shine  at  a  show  the  exhibitor  must  go  in  for  a 
certain  amount  of  routine,  and  this  has  been  brought  to 
perfection  by  the  agents  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg  in  his 
brilliant  collective  exhibition,  which  contrasts  strongly  in  this 
respect  with  the  Styrian  one  opposite  to  it.  Nothing  is 
more  grateful  to  the  sight  than  a  collection  of  two-year-old 
bulls  and  heifers,  and  occasionally  older  heifers  in  calf,  from 
the  same  sire,  and  from  earliest  youth  fed  and  tended  with 
equal  care.  When  regularly  got  up  to  please  at  an  exhibi- 
tion such  a  lot  defies  competition  with  the  peasant's  cow. 

Prince  Schwarzenberg  sent  from  each  of  his  numerous 
Bohemian  estates  a  young  bull  and  two  heifers  of  every 
breed  reared  by  him,  and  many  fistt  oxen  besides. 

They  were  as  follows : — 


Libejitz      -     3 

Mariahofers  of  pure  race, 

Krummau  -     1 

Pinzgauer           „ 

Nettolitz    -     3 

99 

Postelberg  -    3 

Montafuner. 

.    "        ■     ^ 

Allgauer. 

Wittingau  - 1  « 
&  Libejitz  -  J 

Schwytzers. 

Krummau  -     3 

Bernese,  red  and  white. 

Postelberg-     3 

9y                                99 

Neuschloss-    3 

99                                ^> 

Lobositz    -     3 

99                                 99 

Leneschitz-     3 

„       black  and  white. 

Postelbei^er   3 

Schwarzenberg  -  Schein- 

-    felder. 

3 

Dutch,  pure  blood. 

3 

Bernese,  half-breds. 

Together,  bulls  and  heifers,  40  head,  besides  yoimg  draught 
and  fat  oxen  and  a  fat  heifer,  together  7  head. 

The  collective  exhibition  of  Archduke  Albrecht,  of  which 
mention  has  already  been  made,  was  of  a  less  imposing 
character  in  a  great  measure,  because  they  were  more 
scattered  about. 

The  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg-Gotha  sent,  besides  his  mouse- 
coloured  Allgauers  from  Durnkrut  (eight  head),  nine  head 
of  Bernese,  of  pure  breed,  and  half-breds  from  Ebenthal, 
and  seven  Bernese  from  the  domain  of  Walterskirchen, 
With  regard  to  these  last,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  they 
have  a  too  strongly  developed  bony  frame  to  compare  favours 
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ably  with  those  exhibited  at  former  shows.  After  mention- 
ing the  beautiful  Bernese  shown  by  Count  Charles  Althann 
of  Swojschitz^  in  Bohemia>  and  those  of  Prince  Liechten- 
stein^ of  Feldsberg,  in  Liower  Austria^  we  have  concluded 
with  those  large  landowners  whose  exhibits  are  especially 
noteworthy. 

It  yet  remains  to  mention  the  fat  and  draught  oxen.  It 
was  difficult  to  criticise  these  animaLs^  because  they  were  all 
so  mixed  up  over  the  show.  Alongside  of  the  prominent  lot 
of  12  shorthorn  crosses  shown  by  Archduke  Albrecht^  and 
which  attracted  general  admiration^  were  six  head  shown  by 
the  well  known  butcher  Neumayr,  of  Vienna,  in  which  he 
had  outdone  himself  in  preparing  them  for  the  butcher. 
They  were  throughout  crosses  of  Hungarian  and  Alpine 
cattle,  and  the  living  weight  of  one  pair  was  5,556  lbs.,  the 
next  5,741  lbs.,  and  the  third  5,800  lbs. 

Baron  von  Sina  of  Bossitas,  in  Moravia,  had  two  splendid 
thorough-bred  Hungarian  oxen,  quite  ready  for  the  butcher. 
The  Kuflher  Sugar  Factory  of  Lundenburg  sent  a  collection 
of  eight  fat  oxen  of  Schwyzer,  Bernese,  'Styrian,  Moravian, 
and  country  cattle.  An  ox  of  Mr.  Anton  Wachsmuth,  of 
Goding,  in  Moravia,  though  not  yet  quite  finished  in  pre- 
paration, found  favour.  He  was  well  fleshed  and  weighed 
3,457  lbs. 

Emanuel  Bitter  von  Proskowetz  sent  from  his  domain  of 
Kwassitz,  in  Moravia,  four  powerful  draught  oxen,  and  four 
fat  oxen  of  his  own  breeding.  They  belonged  to.  a  German 
country  breed,  and  were  as  worthy  of  attention  as  Baron 
Bomaszkan's  powerful  Podolian  draught  oxen.  The  latter 
is  doing  his  utmost  to  improve  this  breed. 

It  would  be  doing  the  Podolian-Hungarian  breed  an  in- 
justice not  to  mention  their  valuaUe  qualities,  which  render 
them  so  usefiil  in  the  wide  stretching  plains  which  constitute 
their  home.  Claiming  the  minimum  amount  of  attention 
and  care,  the  Hungarian  ox  thrives  on  the  scanty  provender 
of  land  which  has  often  to  suffer  from  long  droughts ;  of 
slow  development,  it  becomes  the  best  and  most  durable 
draught  ox  in  the  world,  remaining  useful  throughout  a  long 
series  of  years,  to  be  sent  at  last  to  slaughter,  and  even  in 
this  last  stage  pleasing  equally  the  farmer,  the  butcher,  and 
the  consumer.*     What  the  Hungarian  ox  has  cost  in  the 


*  The  reporter's  eDthuBiasm  on  the  subject  of  these  cattle  h  justifiable  to  a 
(certain  extent.  I  have  seen  a  pair  of  them  trotting  along  the  road  attached 
to  an  empty  wagon  at  a  fair  pace  even  for  a  pair  of  horses,  and  their  endurance 
was  highly  praised  by  Colonel  Honrath  yor  Szalab^,  the  OommandaDt  of  the 
Boyal  Hungarian  stud  of  Mezohegyes,  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  he  haying 
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Podolian  Cow  (Galicia),  exhibited  by  Baron  Jacob  von  Bomaszkani 
of  Horodenka. 

first  four  years  of  his  career,  for  he  is  only  fully  useful  in 
the  fourth  year,  he  richly  repays  before  being  worked  out, 
and  experience  has  shown  that  there  is  hardly  a  breed  of 
horses  in  the  world  that  can  compete  with  the  Hungarian 
ox  aa  a  means  to  agricidture.  The  cows  live  in  company  with 
the  bulls  summer  and  winter  in  the  open,  getting  scanty 
cover  only  during  the  severest  portion  of  the  winter.  They 
are  under  the  charge  of  a  mounted  herdsman  called  a 
Gulyas.*  The  calves  remain  with  the  mother  as  long  as  she 
permits.  TI)ey  are  never  milked,  and  as  milch  cows  are 
altogether  useless.  The  young  ox  is  broken  in  in  his  fourth 
year,  the  bulls  and  cows  never  I060  their  golden  freedom. 

abundant  opportunity  of  knowing,  for  as  many  as  1,400  cattle  graze  on  the 
estate,  out  of  which  87 1  are  draught  oxen.  In  this  respect  they  are  far  superior 
to  the  bufBUos,  these  latter  requiring  large  supplies  of  water,  and  during  the 
summer  drought  they  will  lie  down  and  refuse  to  proceed  long  before  the 
Hungarian  ox  commences  to  show  any  signs  of  fatigue.  With  regard,  how- 
ever, to  the  satisfaction  experienced  by  the  "consumer,"  it  must  be  first  con- 
sidered of  what  nationality  he  be,  as  there  is  no  question  but  that  an  English- 
man would  pronounce  the  best  of  this  meat  to  be  of  Tery  poor  quality. 
— T.  H.  A. 

*  This  is  a  mistake.  The  Gufy&s  who  attends  to  the  cattle  is  nerer 
mounted.  I  know  this  for  a  fact.  The  Hungarian  cattle  have  a  rooted  aver- 
sion to  the  horse,  and  but  a  short  time  before  my  visit  to  the  estate  of  MezO- 
hegyes  a  horse  had  met  his  death  at  the  long  horns  of  one  of  the  animals  of 
the  large  herds  raised  there.  The  mistake  is  easily  accounted  fbr.  At  the 
show  there  were  a  number  of  picturesquely  dressed  Gulyds  attached  to  the  pen 
of  Hungarian  cattle,  and  among  them  was  a  very  handsome  fellow  with  horse 
complete.    This  was  a  Czikos,  or  horse  keeper.— T.  H.  A.  ^  , 
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It  was  then  no  matter  of  astonishment  that  a  heifer  required 
six  strong  men  to  bring  her  to  the  railway  truck,  and  even 
then  this  untamed  daughter  of  Pussta  broke  away  and  rushed 
headlong  back  to  the  yard.  A  gulya  or  yard  consisting  of 
three  bulls,  twelve  cows  and  their  calves,  a  hay-waggon  with 
its  span  of  four  oxen,  the  saddled  horse  of  the  Guly&s,''*' 
and  two  dogs  were  sent  by  the  Agricultural  Company 
of  Kapuvdr ;  and  the  royal  stud  farm  of  Mezohegyes,  as  well 
as  Count  Wenkheim  of  0-Kegyos,  exhibited  cows,  calves, 
and  bulls  in  gulyas,  in  which  they  could  wander  at  their 
ease*  Of  the  Hungarian  breed,  many  varieties  are  to  be 
distinguished,  but  (says  the  writer)  I  am  too  little  ac- 
quainted with  them  to  explain  wherein  they  differ.  There 
were  three  varieties  exhibited,  the  Almfisy,  Csfiky,  and 
Sennyej  breeds.  John  Simor,  Primate  of  Hungary,  sent  a 
remarkable  bull  of  blueish  grey  colour,  with  bkck  rings 
round  his  eyes,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg-Gotha's  four 
deep-chested  powerfully  built  bulls  from  his  Pusstd  of 
Bacs  attracted  great  attention. 

Alexander  Count  B6tblen,  of  Transylvania,  showed  the 
small  cattle  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps,  weighing  hardly 
617  lbs.  They  are  in  other  respects  closely  allied  to  the 
Hungarian  breed.  He  and  Mr.  John  Paget,  of  Gy6res,  near 
Torda  (Transylvania),  exhibited  some  Ayrshires,  and  the 
latter  crosses  of  Ayrshires  with  Tyrolese. 

The  excellent  fattening  properties  possessed  by  the  Hun- 
garian cattle''*'  were  shown  in  numerous  instances  of  oxen  in 
preparation  for  slaughter. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  was  taken  in  the  buffalos  from 
their  peculiar  smell  as  well  as  shape,  and  two  white  cows 
were  shown  by  Joseph  Schunster,  of  Hermannstadt,  whose 
red  skin  looked  through  the  scanty  covering  of  hair,  very 
much  like  that  of  the  fat  Yorkshire  pig.  Count  Emerick  Mike 
sent  a  span  of  black  buffalo' oxen,  and  the  Royal  Hungarian 
Agricultural  Establishment  at  Kersthely  sent  a  herd  con- 
sisting of  a  bull,  bull  calf,  three  cows,  a  heifer,  and  two  oxen 
destined  for  slaughter.  They  all  seemed  well  cared  for,  and 
the  oxen  were  very  fat.     The  cows  are  remarkable  for  their 

*  The  following  properties  spoken  of  by  this  reporter  are  much  exagge- 
rated. 'While  inspecting  the  so-called  iat  oxen  of  this  breed,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  accompanied  by  a  Hungarian  friend  well  up  in  all  the  qualities 
pecoliar  to  the  cattle  reared  on  the  Pusstd  s  of  his  native  land,  and  at  the  same 
time  weU  acquainted  with  our  shorthorns  ;  and,  doubtless,  noticing  a  look  of 
surprise,  and  perhaps  incredulity,  at  comparing  the  statement  in  the  catalogue 
that  the  long-legged  bony  animal  before  us  was  prepared  for  the  butcher ;  he 
remarked,  with  a  smile,  that  *'AXL  the  food  consumed  by  the  shorthorns  went 
<<  to  make  flesh,  whereas  in  the  Hungarian  cattle  it  all  seemed  to  go  into  the 
«  bead  and  Aonw."— T.  H.  A. 
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From  GeofSroj  St.  Hilaire  et  Cuvier's  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Mammif&res. 

breadth  of  hip  (crux),  which  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  buiTaloi 
Another  small  lot  of  Couut  Fest^tics  were  not  so  clean^  and 
especially  in  the  matter  of  the  calves  did  not  look  anything 
like  so  well  as  the  last. 
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The  following  Bepobt  on  the  Shebp  at  the  International 
Live  Stock  Show,  held  in  connexion  with  the  Vienna 
Exhibition,  is  by  Prop.  Dr.  G.  Wilhblm,  and 
translated  by  Lieut.  T.  H.  Anstey,  R.E.,  Official 
Delegate  to  the  International  Jury. 


There  have  rarely  been  seen  such  a  number  of  different 
races  of  wool-bearing  animals  collected  together  in  one  place, 
as  on  the  occasion  of  the  live  stock  show  in  connexion  with 
the  Exhibition.  The  number^  as  shown  by  the  catalogue^ 
was  1,481  and  135  exhibitors,  and  these  numbers  were  nc^y 
correct,  for  though  some  few  had  failed  to  come,  yet  others, 
like  M.  Bailleau,  who  showed  French  merinos,  and  Baron 
Moritz  von  Wodianer,  who  exhibited  merinos,  were  not 
down  in  the  catalogue.  From  England  there  were  10  ex- 
hibitors, with  135  sheep.  From  France  four,  with  149  sheep. 
Italy  contributed  six  exhibitors  with  22  sheep.  The  German 
Empire  44,  with  377  sheep ;  and  Austro-Hungary  71,  with 
898  sheep.  The  arrangements  did  not  giye  general  satis- 
faction, though  the  four  tents  which  l^unded  the  show- 
ground to  the  north-west  were  better  than  those  on  the 
north-east,  where  the  pens  were  too  small  and  the  passages 
nothing  like  wide  enough.  Commencing  the  inspection 
from  the  west  the  first  countries  met  with  were  England  and 
France;  then  followed  Italy  and  Germany,  whose  pens 
turned  the  north-west  comer.  Austria  followed,  and  finished 
up  with  Hungary  towards  the  south.  The  sheep  bred  in 
Europe  are  divided  into  four  families,  viz. :  Ovis  Brachyura, 
Ovis  Strepsiceros,  Ovis  Aries,*  and  Ovis  Catotis,  or  lop- 
eared  sheep.  The  first  of  these,  the  short-tailed  sheep,  were 
represented  only  by  six  sheep  from  the  Liineburg  Moors^ 
small  well-shaped  animals  with  horns  and  dark  heads,  good 
eyes,  and  a  silver-grey  wool  consisting  of  long  grey  and 
blackish  outer  hair,  with  fine  undergrowth.  '^^^7  ha^^ 
been  well  fed  and  oared  for,  and  are  a  capital  breed  ror  their 
heather  country,  though  they  are  decreasing  with  the  march 
of  agricultural  improvement.  They  are  exhibited  by  Mr« 
H.  Sprenger,  of  Schillerslage,  near  Buigsdorf,  in  the  pro- 

*  The  sheep  bred  in  Europe  are  all  of  the  fiEtmily  <  Ovis  Aries  ; '  short-tailed, 
wool  bearing  sheep  (except  throngh  mutilation  at  the  hands  of  the  shepherd) 
do  not  exist  The  so-called  wild  (haiiy)  sheep,  (Mooflon,  &c.)  are  indeed 
short-tailed,  bat  it  is  unlikely  that  our  ciUtivated  sheep  descended  firom  that 
stock,  there  being  no  record  of  any  animal's  tail  lengthening  through  domes- 
tication,—T.  H.  A^ 
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vince  of  Hanover.  The  interesting  short-tailed  race  of  the 
British  Isles^  dun  and  black-faced  breeds^  were  not  repre- 
sented at  the  show  at  alL* 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  group  of  strepsiceros^  Zackel 
sheep  was  strongly  represented,  there  being  60  of  pure 
breed  and  30  crossings  belonging  to  the  different  branches 
of  the  family.  Next  to  the  strong  coarse  wooUed  sheep  of 
the  mountains  of  Transylvania,  we  find  the  comparatively 
fine-wooled  Zigaja  or  Cigarea  sheep  from  the  flock  of  Count 
Emerich  Miko,  of  Klausenburg,  and  from  the  entirely  black 
Zackels  of  the  Szekler  breed,  and  the  white  woolled  with 
black  heads  and  leps,  the  eye  wanders  to  animals  that  are 
perfectly  white.  Afengside  of  rams  with  long  horns  growing 
upwards  or  curling  outwards,  the  hornless  Zackel  of  Gttlicia 
is  obs^ved.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  tendency 
to  breed  sheep  for  the  sake  of  the  meat  has  called  attention 
to  this  family,  which  has  long  been  noted  for  its  milk-giving 
qualities  and  excellent  flavoured  meat,  besides  being  a  hardy 
race  content  with  scanty  herbage.  The  best  proof  of  the 
2iackel  sheep  being  capital  material  to  breed  from,  is  shown 
by  tiie  beautifully-shaped  heavy-fleeced  animals  exhibited  by 
Baron  von  Bomaszkan  of  Horodenka  in  Galicia.  Wethers 
of  this  breed  attain  a  live  weight  of  from  180  to  210  lbs., 
with  from  5  to  15  lbs.  unwashed  fleece>  which  sells  in  its 
unwashed  state  for  35  to  37  florins  per  100  lbs.  The  ewes 
are  hired  for  the  use  of  their  milk  for  from  3  to  3^  florins. 
The  lambs  have  a  beautiful  curly  wool,  which  makes  the  lamb 
skins  much  prized.  As  a  successful  example  of  improvement  by 
in-breeding  the  sheep  of  Baron  von  Bomaszkan  were  awarded 
a  Hamburg  prize.t  ^^  Transylvania  attempts  have  been 
made  to  improve  the  breed  by  crossing  with  Lincolns.  The 
first  Lincolns  were  brought  to  Transylvania  for  this  purpose 
about  10  years  ago,  and  the  results  are  shown  by  numerous 
examples  from  the  flocks  of  Daniel  Baron  v.  Bdnffy,  Emerich 
Count  Miko,  Ladislaus  Tiska,  &a 

The  improvement  in  shape,  wool,  and  refinement  of  bone 
were  evident.  The  jury  awarded  a  Hamburg  prize  to  Mr. 
John  Paget,  of  Gy6res,  near  Torda,  who  first  introduced 
the  cross.  The  Zackel  sheep  from  the  Carpathians  was 
also  used  in  promoting  the  Reltschan  breed,  esteemed  for 
their  meat  The  fiEtmily  of  Ovis  Aries  was  more  numerously 
represented  than  any  other,  as  mi^ht  have  been  expected,  as 
the  merinos,  more  largely  reared  in  Germany  and  Austria 


♦  There  are  none  such  in  existence  in  the  British  Isles. — ^T.  H.  A. 
f  Only  nnimalii  from  the  Anstro-Hungarian  empire  were  allowed  to  com- 
pile for  tbia  priie.  ^  , 
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than  any  other  breed,  belong  to  it  The  actual  country  Aeep* 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  was  only  represented  by  Boim 
and  Franconia  sheep.  Both  were  well  made  medium  sized 
black  faced  animals  with  white  combing  wool,  and  they  are  an 
excellent  material  to  improve  on  either  by  in  breeding,  or 
by  crossing  with  English  sheep  especially  Southdowna  It 
is  a  pity  that  no  examples  of  that  cross  were  at  this  show, 
as  has  been  the  case  at  others ;  there  were,  however,  five 
examples  of  Southdowns  crossed  with  Silesian  country  sheep, 
Merino-Mestizen  (Birki  sheep),  and  Gralician  country  aheep, 
from  Archduke  Albrecht's  estates,  Teschen  and  Saybusch. 
The  Merino-mestis  of  south-west  Germany,  the  bo  called 
^^  bastard  sheep  "  (Bastard  Schaf),  so  excellent  of  their  kind 
were  not  represented. 

Of  the  different  branches  of  the  merino  breed  there  were 
about  1,000  representatives,  showing  the  various  objects 
sought  to  be  obtained  in  breeding.  Th^  were  distinguished 
in  the  catalogue  by  the  usual  names  Electoral,  Electoral- 
Negretti,  Negretti,  &c.,  but  one  would  be  wr<Mig  to  take 
these  as  r^resentatives  of  their  class,  for  they  refer  to  the 
originals  bred  from,  in  many  instances,  and  not  to  the  present 
character  of  sheep.  As  a  irule  two  breeds  only  are  to  be 
distinguished,  viz.,  the  breeds  for  clothing  wool,  and  combing 
wool.  It  is  true  that  in  both  there  are  various  shades  accord* 
ing  to  the  various  degrees  of  perfection  aimed  at  by  the 
breeder,  whether  their  utilisation  for  food  has  been  more  or 
less  considered,  &c.,  but  the  distinctions  laid  down  50  years 
ago  between  Electorals  and  Negrettis  have  gradually  ceased 
to  exist.  Among  the  so-called  Electoral  flocl»  carefully  bred, 
we  seek  in  vain  for  the  spindle-legged,  flat -ribbed,  bald 
headed,  ill-conditioned  animals,  with  extremely  fine  super- 
electa  wool  formerly  called  Electorals.  The  very  greasy 
Nigrettis  from  which  many  years  ago  the  acme  of  what  a 
sheep  ought  to  be  was  sought  for,  are  now  only  to  be  found 
at  rare  intervals.  The  clothing  wool  merino  of  the  present 
day  is  well  and  strongly  built  with  a  head  of  medium  length 
and  tolerably  broad  with  short  fleshy  neck,  broad  withers  and 
hips,  straight  back,  rounded  body,  and  with  well  bred  feet 
well  put  on  (gut  gestellt).  The  wool  is  on  an  average  from 
Elekta  up  to  fineness  of  first  grade  (prima  feinheit),  is  soft, 
moderately  long,  with  moderate  amount  of  grease ;  they  are 
dense-woolled  animals,  and  splendidly  shaped,  particularly  in 
respect  to  the  belly,  and  both  head  and  feet  are  well  covered 
with  wool  The  average  is  a  good  one.  The  exaggerated 
fondness  for  creases  in  the  skin  has  also  disappeared. 

♦  Landschaf.  ^^  i 
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Most  of  the  clothing  wool  merinos  exhibited  from  Germany^ 
Austria^  and  Hungary  correspond  to  the  above  type  of 
excellence  whether  descended  from  pure  Electorals  or  Ne- 
grettis^  or  from  a  cross,  in  this  instance  bearing  rightly 
the  name  of  Electoral- Negrettis.  To  describe  each  of  the 
animals  would  go  beyond  the  limit  of  a  report,  and  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  those  exhibited  from  the  above  countries 
are  excellent  of  their  sort. 

Compared  with  former  exhibitions  the  tendency  towards 
breeding  for  weight  was  very  evident,  and  the  enthusiasts  for 
very  fine  super-electa  have  room  for  complaint  Their  com- 
plaints are  unjustifiable,  however,  for  the  breeder  must  be  looked 
on  as  a  merchant,  and  he  must  deliver  wares  in  conformity  to 
the  demand  in  the  market  if  he  do  not  wish  to  be  a  loser.  If 
the  public  no  longer  desire  the  superfine  cloths  which  50  years 
ago  were  so  sought  after  for  their  beauty  and  durability,  it 
does  not  do  to  blame  the  maker  who  ceases  to  produce 
them  and  follows  the  present  fashion.  It  is  not  to  be  feared 
that  the  cherished  *^  golden  fleece,"  the  highest  class  of 
wool,  will  be  lost,  never  to  be  recovered  should  the 
fashion  change.  The  whole  development  of  the  merino 
breed  has  shown  what  a  plastic  material  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  breeder,  and  should  it  become  desirable  to  go 
back  to  the  former  fineness,  breeders  will  be  easily  able 
to  do  it,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped  without  losing  the  advantages 
they  have  already  gained.  The  exhibition  proves,  however, 
that  there  are  plenty  of  flocks  with  extremely  fine  wool.  As 
examples,  may  be  mentioned  the  Hennersdorf  (Baron  Albert 
von  Klein),  the  Liptin  (Alfred  von  Kudzinsky  Rudno), 
Skalitz  (Count  Henry  Dann),  Dronowitz  (Baron  John  von 
Mundy),  Freistadt  (Count  John  Larisch-Monnich).  Then 
the  Hungarian  flocks  of  Hermfiny  (Count  Emerich  Hun- 
yadi),  Stampfen,  formerly  in  Surdny  Paty  (Count  Alois 
Karoly),  Samdorf  (Countess  Laura  Henckel),  and  Gutor 
(Doctor  Adalbert  Czilchert). 

The  following  flocks  were  especially  remarkable  for  cloth- 
ing wool,  size,  and  build.  From  Saxony,  Thai  near  Oschatz 
(^bert  Gadegast),  Leutevritz,  near  Meissen  (Henry  Adolph 
Steiger),  and  Gross  *Bola,  near  Luppa-Dahlen  (Henry 
Miiffer). 

From  Prussia,  Silberkopf  (Baron  Friederich  von  Eick* 
stedt),  Karlsdorf  (Rudolph  Mens),  Ober  Glogau  (Count 
Edward  Oppersdorf),  Deutsch  Kravmm  (William  von  Fon- 
taine), and  many  other  Silesian  flocks ;  Culen,  in  Prussia  (G. 
von  Wiedebach),  Nitsche,  in  Poland  (Robert  Lehmann),  &c. 
From  Austria  may  be  particularly  mentioned  Gross  Herrlitz 
(Count  Franz  Bellegarde),  Perutz,  Count  Frederick  Thun- 
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Hohenstein,  Prince  Sohwarzenberg'e  flocks,  in  Postelberg 
(of  Leutewitz  extraction),  Frauenberg  (of  Hoschstizer  ex- 
traction%  and  Libiegitz  (of  Sehnschilzer  extraction).  The 
last  named  exhibited  a  lot  of  36  ewes,  specimens  of  peculiar 
beauty.  Kolleschowitz  (Count  Charles  Wallis-Weitersfeld)  in 
Lower  Austria  (Prince  Kehvenhiiller-Metsch),  Eirchschlag 
in  Lower  Austria  (Theodor  Freyler),  Cemahora  (Count 
August  Fries  of  Dannek)  and  Ewassitz  (Countess  Leopoldine 
Thun). 

In  the  Hungarian  section,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, the  following  were  noteworthy :  Kapuv&r  (Agricola 
Company),  Martonv&s&r  (Count  Geiza  Brunswick),  Erd  and 
£rcsi  (Baron  von  Suia),  and  the  lot  belonging  to  Prince 
Augustus  of  Sachsen-Coburg-Gotha. 

The  breed  of  combing  wool  merinos  has  always  had  its  home 
in  France,  and  some  remarkable  lots,  though  few  in  number, 
were  sent  thence  to  the  Exhibition.  The  first  place  is  held  by 
the  national  sheep-farms  of  Rambouillet  and  La  Pommeraye. 
The  former  whidi  consisted,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1872,  of 
1,084  animals  (14  stud  rams,  453  stud  ewes,  137  yearling 
rams,  163  yearling  ewes,  160  ram  lambs  and  157  ewe  lambs), 
exhibited  several  rams  and  ewes  of  their  breed,  so  celebrated 
for  size  and  beauty  as  well  as  richness  in  wool,  and  the 
excellent  character  of  the  same,  wlule  La  Pommeraye 
showed  a  ram  and  several  ewes  of  the  well-known  Mau- 
champ  breed,  with  beautiful  silky  wool,  and  some  animals 
crossed  with  Rambouillets,  having  very  good  combing  wool 
The  so-called  French  merinos  eidiibited  by  Levebre,  of  St. 
Escobille,  Bailleau  of  Uliers,  Gilbert  of  Wideville,  and  Sarin 
in  Epensival,  were  superior  to  the  Rambouillets  in  point  of 
size*  Gilbert  especially  showed  colossal  rams,  for  which  the 
respectable  price  of  3,000  florins  was  asked ;  in  respect  to 
wool,  however,  they  were,  in  spite  of  their  splendid  size, 
behind  the  Rambouillets ;  for  tnere  was  much  to  be  wished 
for  in  density  and  character.  In  the  German  section  there 
were  representatives  of  various  flocks,  originating  from 
French  merinos,  among  them  may  be  mentioned :  Buchholz, 
near  Reetz  (Ludwig   Schroder) ;  Narkau,    near   Dirschau 

gl.  Heine^ ;  Haubitz,  near  Grimma  (Karl  Hugo  Kayser) ; 
riiben  (Count  Walewski)  ;  Lappenh^gen  (Ferdinand 
Schwartz) ;  Hungerstorf  (Friedrich  Wilhelm  Zickermann) ; 
which  hardly  came  up  to  the  parent  stock  in  point  of  size, 
but  surpassed  them  for  the  most  part  in  point  of  quality  of  the 
wool  The  weight  of  fleece  of  washed  wool  reaches  as  much 
as  8  lbs.,  which  has  as  a  rule  the  character  of  a  well-bred 
combing  wool,  but  which  can  be  used  as  clothing  wool  some- 
times, as  for  instanoe,  in  the  case  of  the  Kayser  flock,  which 
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was  remarkable  for  nnusoal  density  of  staple.  Besides  these 
German  flocks  of  later  origin^  there  were  representatives  of 
the  German  combing-wool  sheep,  bred  long  ago,  in  the  lots 
from  Saatel  (B.  Holz),  Eoppelow  (C.  yon  Lewekow),  and 
Medow  (H.  Steffen),  in  Germany,  and  Ratiboritz  in  Austria 
(Prince  Wilhelm  Schanmbnrg  Lippe),  of  which  the  last- 
named  is  an  offshoot  of  the  well  known  Boldebuck  flock, 
which  was  formed  in  1814  by  the  purchase  of  a  number  of 
animals  direct  from  the  (Cavagne)  flock  of  the  Duke  of 
Infantado,  at  Terrier,  in  Issy.  These  combing-wool  sheep 
are  behind  the  French  merinos  in  point  of  size,  but  the 
quality  of  the  wool  is  superior. 

Passing  to  the  En^ish  breeds,  the  sheep  bred  for  their 
meat,  the  Southdowns,  100  in  number,  may  be  first  men- 
tioned, as  the  most  important  results  have  been  obtained 
from  them  by  the  German  and  Austrian  farmers.  England 
sent  specimens  of  the  first  flocks  of  this  breed  from  Merton 
Hall  (Lord  Walsingham),  Elmham  (Lord  Sondes),  each 
represented  by  20  magnificent  animals,  which  found  favour 
among  all. 

The  German  Southdowns  were  not  so  numerous,  though 
the  excellent  animals  from  the  sheep  farm  of  Canena 
(G.  Stahlschmidt),  were  not  in  any  respect  inferior  to  their 
English  relatives.  Good  specimens  were  also  sent  from 
Drehsa  (Baron  v.  Magnus),  Seschivitz  (F.  Steide),  and 
Priebam  (G.  v.  Schornsmark). 

Austria  was  represented  from  Waleczow  (Franz  Altgraf 
V.  Salm-Reifferscheid),  by  most  excellent  breeding  materiid 
of  Southdown  race,  principally  nnimals  imported  from  Eng- 
land, and  those  from  Peruc  (Count  Friedrich  Thun  Hohen- 
stein),  Cernahora  (Count  Augustus  Fries),  and  Kunstadt 
(Baron  Eund  von  Hourichs),  were  not  behind  hwad. 

England  sent,  beside  Southdowns,  Shropshire  downs 
from  3ie  flocks  of  Lord  Chesham  and  Mr.  Thomas  Fulcher 
of  Elmham,  most  beautiful  animals,  especially  the  former ; 
and  Germany  was  represented  in  the  same  breed  by  animals 
from  the  flock  of  Ernest  Bottcher  of  Gross  LafTerde.  The 
mean  weight  of  washed  fleece  of  the  latter  is  6  lbs.,  and 
one  of  the  rams  weighed  280  lbs.  M.  A.  W.  Brauer,  of 
Sklndzewo,  also  showed  some  excellent  animals  of  the  same 
breed,  with  fine  bright  wool  (weight  of  a  sheep,  221  to 
237  lbs.).  Robert  and  John  Russell,  of  Horton  Kirby  sent 
some  improved  Hampshire  downs,  of  beautiful  shape,  and 
some  fine  lon^  woolled  rams  (improved  Kents).  Among 
the  remaining  long- woolled  sheep,  the  splendid  animab  shown 
by  Mr.  Swanwick  RusseU,  firom  the  Agricultural  College 
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Fojm  at  Cirencester,  and  the  Linoolns  of  William  and  Henry 
Duddingy  of  Penton  House,  deserve  especial  mention* 

The  crosses  with  English  breeds,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Lincoln-zackel  sheep  already  mentioned,  were  all  exhibited  in 
the  Austrian  section.  There  were  about  100  head  in  all,  half 
Southdown  crosses.  Southdown  merinos  were  exhibited  by 
the  Kelischaner  sugar  factory,  from  the  Tesohen  estate  ot 
ArcKduke  Albrecht,  and  from  Pwrnc,  the  domain  of  Count 
Thun.  The  cross  is  obtained  in  these  two  last  instances  by 
putting  the  older  ewes  to  Southdown  rams  before  tibey  are 
drafted,  and  the  animals  from  this  cross  are  fattened  for 
market  at  11  months  old.  The  crossings  of  Southdowns 
with  Silesian  and  Gklician  country  sheep,  exhibited  from  the 
estates  of  Archduke  Albrecht,  were -mentioned  above.  The 
Southdown-Padoan  sheep,  frcnnthe  flock  of  Count  Augustus 
Fries,  in  Cemahora,  were  very  interesting  animals — they  were 
chiefly  remarkable  for  their  beautifid  combing  wool  The 
Cotswold  merinos  of  the  same  exhibitors  were  also  worthy  of 
notice.  The  Keltsdianer  Sugar  Factory  Company  exhibited, 
besides  the  Southdown  merinos  already  mentioned^  some 
Cotswold  merinos^  and  some  which  they  call  the  Keltschan 
breed,  bred  for  its  flesh.  This  breed  has  been  established  by 
putting  Cotswold  rams  to  ewes  of  large  size,  partly  merinos, 
partly  big  country  sheep,  from  the  Carpathians,  and  is  kept 
up  principally  on  the  estate  attached  to  the  factory.  340  Cots- 
wold merinos,  470  Southdown  merinos,  and  500  animals  of 
the  Keltschan  breed,  are  kept  on  their  farms.  The  Cotswold 
merino  wethers  attain,  with  12  to  14  months'  age,  to  110  to 
120  lbs.     Those  of  Keltschan  breed  to  140  lbs. 

The  group  of  lop-eared  sheep  were  represented  by  some 
animals  sent  from  Italy,  particularly  several  Bergamask 
sheep  which  were  remarkable  for  their  size.  A  sheep  sent 
from  Vicenza  was  particularly  noticeable  for  its  curly  wool, 
and  it  is  probably  a  cross  with  a  lop-eared  and  merino  or 
short-woolled  country  sheep. 

In  conclusion,  on  glancing  over  the  whole  show,  it  strikes 
one  that  the  sheep  are  being  bred  more  and  more  for  their 
meat,  and  this  is  to  be  explained  by  the  formidable  competi- 
tion in  wool  growing  in  the  antipodes.  The  methods  adapted 
to  this  end  are  various.  Nothing  would  be  more  foolish  than 
to  recommend  the  same  proceeding  to  all,  and  to  agree 
without  effort  at  criticism  in  the  cry  '^  Away  with  the  wool- 
sheep.'^  Many  breeders  hold  to  their  fine-woolled  merinos, 
but  try  to  improve  their  shape,  in  order  at  the  same  time  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  wool  and  meat.  Amongst  oiher 
lots  there  was  a  merino  wether  from  Baron  v.  Sina's  estate 
at  Rossitz,  weighing  170  lbs.,  the  heaviest  of  the  lot.     Others 
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will  be  able  to  make  their  flocks  pay  well  by  breeding  for 
breeding  purpose?,  for  valuable  stud  animals  will  always  be 
eagerly  sought  after  for  foreign  exportation  to  freshen  up 
the  blood  which  may  have  deteriorated  on  foreign  soil  through 
climatic  influences.*  Where  the  pasture  for  the  sheep  is  rich 
and  plentiful,  large  conibing-wool  sheep,  French  merinos^ 
and  English  sheep  and  their  cros^sings  will  best  be  reared. 
On  large  domains,  with  various  conditions  of  soil,  wool-sheep 
could  be  reared  on  the  higher  faims  with  lighter  soil,  while  the 
sheep  bred  more  for  meat,  could  thrive  the  lower  heavier  lands. 
The  question  of  wool  can,  however,  never  be  disregarded  for 
the  gake  of  the  meat,  as  the  yield  of  wool  can  be  increased 
so  considerably  by  proper  choice  of  breeding  animals.  Ex- 
periments will  always  have  to  be  made  in  breeding,  for  absolute 
laws  cannot  be  laid  down,  and  what  has  succeeded  well  in 
one  place  may  fail  in  another. 

*  This  cannot  always  be  counted  on.  Fortunately  some  small  samples  of 
-wool  were  sent  to  me  just  before  the  live  stock  show.  They  were  taken  from 
bhecp  bred  in  the  western  districts  of  Victoria,  in  Australia,  and  were  barely 
of  12  months  growth.  The  fineness  was  admitted  as  being:  equal  to  almost 
anything  in  the  show,  but  the  greater  length  of  staple  caused  unbelief  in  the 
age  of  the  samples.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  breeders  in  Germany, 
Mr.  Henry  Steiger,  supported  me  in  declaring  that  it  was  not  impossible,  as  he 
knew  the  sheep  did  improve,  but  his  shepherd  remained  incredulous,  main- 
taining that  it  was  of  at  least  15  months  growth.  From  subsequent  inquiry  I 
have  ascertaine<l  that  for  over  30  years  no  fresh  blood  had  been  introduced 
into  the  flock  from  which  the  samples  were  taken,  nor  would  the  breeders 
permit  on  any  consideration. — T.  H.  A. 
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The  following  Report  on  the  Pigs  exhibited  at  the 
International  Live  Stock  Show,  held  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  is  bj  M. 
Kemper,  and  is  translated  by  Lieut.  Anstey,  K,E. 


The  200  pigs  exhibited,  although  not  as  numerous  as  was 
hoped  for  from  the  entries,  were  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive examples  of  the  different  races.  The  general  tendency  of 
the  breedmg  was  very  clearly  shown,  and  it  was  gratifying  to 
find  that  Austria  was  not  behind  hand  in  improving  and  enno- 
bling her  breeds.  With  the  exception  of  the  indigenous  race 
shown  by  Hungary,  the  English  pig  in  its  different  forms, 
colours,  and  names,  was  chiefly  represented.  Everywhere  these 
breeds  have  been  introduced,  and  have  made  themselves 
thoroughly  appreciated.  The  method  adopted  of  late  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  breeds  of  the  numerous  English  races  in 
black  and  white,  and  again  in  large,  medium,  and  small, 
deserved  the  greater  attention  from  its  simplicity.  The  black 
pigs  were  represented  only  by  Berkshires;  the  white  by 
Yorkshires,  Suffolks,  Windsors,  and  Lincolns,  the  latter  being 
Mr.  Duckering's  pigs  crossed  and  improved  by  Suffolks  and 
Yorkshires.  The  firm  of  Schiitt  and  Ahrens,  in  Stettin, 
exhibited  a  considerable  number  of  animals  of  Mr.  Duckering's 
breed.  They  belonged  to  the  large  and  mediums,  were 
throughout  white  in  colour,  and  of  l^autiful  shape,  with  but 
little  hair  and  fine  reddish  skin.  The  head,  whicn  in  aU  the 
animals  exhibited  was  small  and  well  bred,  might  almost  be 
called  over-bred  in  some  of  the  older  animals.  Too  small  a 
head  with  the  snout  bent  upwards  renders  feeding  a  matter 
of  difficulty,  and  does  not  meet  the  requirements  and  views 
of  German  breeders.  The  two-year  old  animals  were  of 
considerable  weight,  600  lbs.  and  upwards.  They  showed 
magnificent  keeping  and  feeding  and  were,  according  to  the 
exhibitors,  used  at  the  same  time  for  breeding  purposes,  and 
the  sows  were  said  to  be  with  young.  It  is,  however,  a  risky 
matter  to  buy  expensive  animals  under  these  circumstances 
at  exhibitions,  the  result  often  not  by  any  means  correspond- 
ing to  the  hopes  of  the  buyer.  For  this  reason  the  larger 
and  older  animals  were  not  easily  sold,  but  the  younger  and  . 
smaller  ones  found  a  ready  sale  at  high  prices ;  tnree  months 
old  at  90  florins  to  100  florins ;  six  months  at  150  florins, 
and  young  sows  said  to  be  with  young  at  seven  months 
old,  went  for  from  180  florins  to  200  florins.  Their  rivab  in 
the  next  pens  were  the  large  Berkshire,  of  Mr.  Swanwick 
Bussell's  well-known  breed,  without  doubt  the  most  beautiful 
animals  of  this  race  in  the  whole  show ;  broad  and  lengthy^Qj^ 
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with  well  shaped  heads,  most  highly  bred,  and  a  very  level 
lot,  all  exactly  alike.  The  two-year  old  boar  of  Mr.  Swan- 
wick  Russell's,  not  for  sale,  was  the  finest  animal  it  was 
possible  to  see  anywhere.  The  sale  was  a  matter  of  difficulty 
through  the  high  prices  asked,  but  all  of  them  were  eventu- 
ally l^ught  by  the  well-known  breeder  Baron  v.  Magnus  of 
Drehsa.  From  England  itself  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Kersley  Manor, 
was  the  only  other  exhibitor.  He  showed  some  examples  of 
the  small  Berkshire  and  Windsor  breeds.  All  the  animals 
from  England  were  worthy  of  any  exhibition  and  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  visitors.  As  regards  keep,  attention,  and  feeding, 
Germans,  and  especially  Austrians,  have  much  to  learn  from 
England.  The  jury  fully  recognised  their  excellence  in  the 
awards  they  gave.  The  only  other  exhibitor  of  the  small 
Windsor  breed  was  Baron  Magnus  of  Drehsa  in  Saxony ; 
beautiful,  faultless  animals,  but  although  of  rapid  develop- 
ment wilV  through  their  smaller  size,  require  time  to  find 
favour  on  the  continent,  as  the  tender,  delicate,  well-flavoured 
meat  is  not  yet  sufficiently  known  to  be  appreciated.  The 
Academy  of  Agriculture  inEldenain  Pomerania  exhibited 
a  pen  of  20  medium  Berkshires  ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
the  purity  of  this  type  of  race,  they  were  not  remarkable, 
and  found  but  little  favour  on  the  score  of  the  kejBp  and  at- 
tention which  had  been  expended  on  them.  The  animals 
exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Schon,  of  Linderode,  near  Breslau, 
consisting  of  eight  specimens  of  large  Berkshires  made  a  very 
good  impression.  Among  them  were  some  very  fine  ania)als. 
A  great  number  of  animals  for  breeding  purposes  have  of 
late  years  been  imported  into  Austria,  and  particularly 
Styria,  from  this  herd,  and  they  have  bred  uncommonly  well 
and  influenced  most  favourably  the  indigenous  breeds.  The 
only  other  foreiOTers  who  took  part  in  the  Exhibition  of  pigs 
was  Mr.  Joseph  Diethelm,  of  Brandenburg.  He  exhibited  six 
oldish  sows  and  a  boar.  They  are  among  the  bigsest  in  the 
whole  show.  They  are  a  cross  of  big  Yorkshires  with 
Sufiblks.  Strongly  built  animals  chiefly  white  in  colour,  and 
well  deserving  the  award  of  the  jury.  The  price  of  five 
months  old  is  75  thals. ;  those  1 1  months  old  100  thals.  Should 
the  good  qualities  of  these  animals  descend  to  their  offspring 
and  become  a  constant  breed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
better  material  to  improve  the  breed  of  pigs.  From  Skalitz, 
the  domain  of  Prince  Schauraburg  Lippe,  were  also  some  very 
handsome  animals  of  this  crossing.  Aitgraf  Salm-Beifier- 
schied  of  Walecow,  in  Bohemia,  exhibited  a  number  of  very 
fine  animals  of  Lincolnshire  breed,  some  of  them  the  originals 
purchased  from  Mr.  Duckering,  and  they  were  decidedly 
preferable  to  those  exhibited  by  that  gentleman  on  account 
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of  the  thick  growth  of  hair  on  their  bodies.  These  animals 
were  not  only  awarded  a  mednl,  but  the  special  jury  gave 
them  the  Hamburg  prize  of  600  florins  and  the  wlver  cup. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  only  animals  from  the  Austro^ 
Hungarian  empire  could  compete  for  tliis  prize.  The  domain 
of  Smiric  in  Bohemia  sent  eight  animals  of  Suffolk  breeds  mc* 
dium  size,  of  pure  white  colour,  thickly  coated  with  hair  and 
with  long  hanging  ears.  All,  especially  the  old  boar,  showed 
care  and  attention.  The  sow  with  the  litter  of  eight  showed 
to  disadvantage  alongside  the  rest,  and  the  young  ones  hardly 
warranted  the  price  demanded  of  40  florins  each.  They  had 
probably  suffered  from  their  journey.  Of  the  Smiric  breed 
many  young  animals  are  yearly  sold  for  breeding  pur|>ose8, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  Exhibition  large  orders  were 
given  at  prices  for  young  pigs  eight  to  ten  weeks  old,  vatying 
fi'om  30  to  40  florins  a  piece. 

The  collective  exhibition  of  the  Imperial  Agricultural 
Society  of  Vienna  comprised  a  number  of  Suffolks,  under 
the  name  of  **  large  English  breed  "  ;  fine,  well-shaped  animals 
with  dense  hair  and  of  rapid  development.  Nearly  all  of 
them  were  adjudged  an  award  by  the  jury.  It  is  evident 
that  crossing  with  pigs  of  English  breexl  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  it  is  decidedly  better  to  breed  direct  from 
large  imported"  boars  than  to  breed  these  at  home  from 
smaller  sows. 

Mr.  Jacob  Neumayer,  of  Vienna,  showed  some  Yorkshii-es 
bred  in  England.  Noteworthy  were  three  sows  with  young, 
enormous,  magnificently  developed  animals.  Lot  No.  1 36 
drew  more  than  any  other  in  the  show.  It  consisted  of  a 
sow  and  litter  of  eight.  The  sow,  which  was  eaid  to  be  of 
Yorkshire  breed,  -was  white  in  colour,  and  the  young  ones 
were  quite  white,  and  so  strong  and  big  that  though  only 
two  months  old  they  were  taken  for  four  at  least  and  gave 
their  mother  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  They  had  long 
han^ng  ears,  and  were  faultless  in  shape,  and  eagerly 
bought  up,  at  60  florins  a  piece.  Had  the  jury  been  able 
to  get  some  further  insight  into  Mr.  Sommers'  breeding 
establishment,  &c.,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Hamburg 
prize  would  have  been  awarded  him. 

Italy  sent  two  pigs,  a  boar  and  a  sow,  small  insignificant 
animals,  and  it  must  have  been  out  of  respect  for  the  memory 
of  their  ancestors,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  small  Neapo- 
litan pig  Tvas  formerly  much  used  by  the  English  in  crossing, 
that  the  jury  awarded  them  a  prize.* 

*  The  Chinese  pig  has  been  more  largely  used  for  improving  the  English 
l)reedB  than  any  oUier.  ^  , 
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Hungary  so  rich  in  fine  pigs  was  not  represented  as 
numerously  as  had  been  expected^  though  specimens  of  the 
best  and  most  known  breeds  were  then  showing  their  great 
capacity  for  putting  on  flesh.  There  were  to  be  seen  the 
different  breeds  of  Mangalicza>  Salontaer,  Okanyer,  Milos^ 
Ki£gen5er^  Mezohegyes  and  Symics^  and  they  were  all  much 
admired.  Each  breed  was  represented  by  brood  animals^ 
and  those  destined  for  the  butcher.  The  principal  exhibitors 
were  Count  Bethlen,  Count  Teleky,  Ladislaus  Tisza,  in  Tran- 
sylvania ;  Count  Wenkheim  in  O^Eogyos,  Bernard  Deutsch 
in  Arad;  Abraham  Schwarz^  and  Prince  Sulkovsky  in 
Hungary.  The  most  valuable  animals  were  those  of  Mr. 
Pfieror  of  Oedenburg ;  three  of  them  weighed  656,  676,  and 
688  lbs.  respectively,  of  Symics  breed,  and  a  fourth  crossed 
with  Suffolk  turned  the  scale  at  736  lbs.  They  were  all 
three  years  old.  Experts  declared  that  the  cross  between 
the  Hungarian  breeds  and  the  English  gave  excellent 
results. 


List  op  British  Jurors  for  Live  Stock. 

W.  H.  MaxweU,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Vice-President. 

M.  Stewart,  Esq. 

Lieut.-Col.  Michael. 

R.  C.  Yeoman,  Esq. 

Professor  Wrkhtson. 

J.  W.  Pwne,  Esq. 

C.  Pcgler,  Esq. 

SUPPLBMENTARY  JURYMAN. 

Lieut.-Col.  Goodenough,  R.A.,  Military  Attach^. 

Experts. 

R.  Russell,  Esq.  (Cattle  or  Pigs). 
T.  Fulcher,  Esq.  (Cattle  or  Pigs). 
J.  K.  Fowler,  Esq.  (Sheep). 
R.  Kirbell,  Esq.  (Cattle  or  Pigs). 
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VIENNA  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  1873, 

Rbpokt  on  the  International  Patent  Oongebss  by 
Thomas  Webster,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Counsel. 

May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness^ 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  received  from 
the  Royal  Commission  of  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition, 
presided  over  by  your  Royal  Highness,  and  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Baron  von  Schwarz-Senborn,  Director- General  of 
the  Exhibition,  I  attended  and  took  part  in  the  Congress 
at  Vienna  fDr  the  consideration  of  questions  relating  to 
patent  protection  for  inventions. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  laws  affecting  inventors  and  Exhibitions 
their  inventions,  the  recurrence  of  each  exhibition  of  the  iXthSaimB* 
industry  of  all  nations  gives  rise  to,  in  fact  necessitates,  a  iS!?ei^s!°^ 
consideration  of  the  claims  and  rights  of  inventors  in  the 
industrial  arts.  Tbc  claims  of  inventors  should  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  rights  of  inventors ;  the  former  ex- 
press the  views  of  individual  inventors,  or  of  the  advocates 
of  what  have  been  called  the  natural  rights  of  inventors ;  the 
latter  express  the  views  of  the  State  as  to  what  rights 
should  be  accorded  to  inventor;^.  The  natural  right  of  an 
inventor  is  the  right  of  keeping  to  himself  that  of  which  he 
has  sole  possession,  and  of  making  such  use  of  it  in  secret  as 
he  may  be  able ;  no  natural  right  exists  in  respect  of  a  pub- 
lished invention.  It  may  be  for  the  interest  of  the  State  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  invention  should  be  secured ;  that  the 
risk  of  the  knowledge  of  the  secret  dyin^  with  the  inventor 
should  not  be  incurred  ;  that  others  should  be  stimulated  to 
progress  in  the  same  direction ;  and  it  is  just  that  the  inventor 
and  introducer  of  inventions  of  merit  and  confering  benefit 
on  the  public  should  be  rewarded  and  remunerated  for  their 
labour^  skill,  and  enterprise.  By  the  general  consent  of 
civilized  nations  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  endeavour 
to  attain  these  objects  by  the  grant,  for  a  limited  period,  to 
the  inventor,  of  exclusive  privileges  in  respect  of  his  inven- 
tion ;  the  privileges  so  granted  constitute  the  r^hts  of  the 
inventor ;  these  are  the  creation  and  creature  of  the  law  of  S^iSn  of 
each  State.  ^  theStoto. 

These  exclusive  privileges  in  an  individual  constitute  pro- 
perty in  the  invention ;  in  the  creation,  title,  and  adminis- 
tration of  which,  as  of  other  property,  great  differences  may 
exist 
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Vie7ina  Exhibition. — Mr.  Webster's 


System 
prior  to 
1851. 


Invention 
progressive. 


Exposition 

without 

protection. 


Effect  of 

Exhibition. 

1851. 


Provisional 
protection. 


Adoption  of 
provisional 
protection. 


The  system  of  protection  existing  in  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  prior  to  1851,  was  inadequate 
to  secure  that  exposition  of  the  industry  of  all  nations  of  the 
world,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
1851,  to  secure.  Not  only  were  there  separate  patents  for 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  the  law  of  the  United 
Kingdom  recognised  no  rights  in  an  inventor  and  no  pro- 
perty in  his  invention  except  under  a  patent,  the  obtaining 
of  which  was  surrounded  with  difficulties,  and  involved  a  cost, 
and  delay  which  in  many  oases  would  be  prohibitory  of  its 
attainment.  There  was,  to  say  the  least,  something  unreason- 
able in  inviting  inventors  to  unfold  the  result?  of  their 
labours  without  security  against  those  labours  being  appro- 
priated by  others.  * 

Invention  is  essentially  progressive ;  the  exposition  of  an 
invention  not  actually  protected  by  patent  would,  according 
to  the  existing  law,  have  been  an  abandonment  of  all  claims 
to  individual  rights  in  such  invention ;  it  would  be  an  invi- 
tation to  rivals  or  competitors  in  trade  to  adopt  that  upon 
which  years  of  intellectual  and  manual  labour  might  have 
been  spent.  Instances  are  not  wanting  of  liberality  and 
public  spirit  in  the  abandonment  by  inventors  of  their  in- 
ventions and  of  hesitation  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  in 
adopting  inventions  so  abandoned,  but  an  invitation  to  ex- 
hibit new  inventions  without  protection  could  not  fail  to 
check  or  to  be  repressive  of  the  progressive  spirit  essential  to 
the  most  complete  success  of  an  exposition  of  the  industry 
of  all  nations ;  and  inventors  generally  cannot  be  expected 
to  exhibit  new  inventions,  or  manufacturers  to  refrain  from 
copying  inventions,  not  protected  by  patent,  or  inventions 
abandoned  and  dedicated  by  their  inventors  to  all  mankind. 

The  advent  of  the  Ghreat  Exhibition,  1851,  gave  such 
prominence  to  and  rendered  so  important  these  considera- 
tions that  the  legislature  was  induced  to  give  provisional 
protection  to  inventions,  which  might  be  the  subject  of 
patents,  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  of  the  Works  of  In- 
dustry of  all  Nations,  and  to  make  the  same  principle  the 
basis  of  a  new  patent  law.  This  provisional  protection  so 
introduced  became  subsequently  embodied  in  the  new  patent 
system  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  recog- 
nition of  the  claims  of  an  inventor  in  respect  of  an  invention 
not  actually  protected  by  patent  has  met  with  universal 
approbation. 

Provisional  protection  was  also  adopted  for  the  Paris 
Exhibitions  of  1855  and  1867,  and  for  the  London  Exhibi- 
tion of  1862,  with  many  important  results. 
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The  annoancement  of  a  Universal  ExUbition  at  Vienna^  Vienna 
was  followed  by  a  special  law   of  the   Austro-Hungarian  ^*^^*^*°"* 
Empire,  of  the  13th  of  November  1872  (App.  X.),  giving 
provisional  protection  to  any  inhabitant,  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empre,  or  of  any  foreign  country,  who  should 
exhibit  any  object  for  which  a  patent  or  protection  by  trade 
mark  or  design  could  be  granted.    This  is  the  widest  ex-  ^'^^^"f ' 
tension  of  the  principle  of  provisional  protection  adopted  by  prote^on. 
any  State;  it  extends  to  and  includes  designs  and  trade 
marks  as  well  as  inventions ;  thus  recognising  all  the  forms 
in  which  intellectual  labour  may  be  employed  or  embodied 
in  the  industrial  arts,  whedier  on  a  product  or  as  a  means  or 
method  of  production,  or  for  ornamentation,  or  for  utility,  or 
as  indicative  of  any  special  producer  or  manufisusturer,  or  of 
any  special  product  or  manufacture  in  the  industrial  arts. 

Each  civilised  nation,  on  the  opportunity  arising,  has  thus 
recognised  protection  to  the  invaitor  of,  and  property  in, 
new  and  useful  products,  or  means  of  production  in  the 
industrial  arts,  or,  in  other  words,  has  recognised  property 
in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  in  the  physical  labour  employed 
in,  or  which  may  have  contributed  to^  such  results. 

The  results,  however,  of  such  exhibitions  in  their  advent  ^®"®- 
and  realisation  have  not  rested  here.     The  experience  of"    '* 
exhibitors  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  laws  of  most  nations 
are  inadequate,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  inventor  but 
in  the  interest  of  the  State.     Hence  advantage  has  be^i 
taken  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  meeting  of  so  many  Co-opemtion 
persons  interested  in  inventions  to  consider  the  principles  *^^^^*^*"' 
and  administration  of  the  system  of  protection  by  patents  in 
each  country.     The  inventors,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  aiul  Ireland,  and  of  the  United   States  of 
America,  had  a  common  ground  of  union  and  co-operation 
in  asking  for  themselves  and  for  oiiier  nations  the  adoption 
of  a  patent  system  similar  to  the  systems  which  are  belj^ved 
to  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  development  of  national 
industry  in  their  respective  countries. 

To  the  consideration  inducing  special  legislation  in  Great  imported 
Britain  on  the  advent  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  1861,  were  *"''^**^'^- 
added  others  in  connexion    with    the  Vienna  Exhibition, 

Secially  arising  out  of  the  patent  system  of  Austria- 
ungary,  and  other  countries.  It  is  part  of  the  poliw  of 
States  to  encourage  the  importation  or  introduction  of  in- 
ventions from  other  countries,  subject,  however,  to  certain 
conditions  of  their  being  worked  within  the  country,  so  as 
to  lead  to  the  formation  of  manufacturing  establisiunents 
and  the  application  of  capital  at  home,  from  which  the 
results  of  industry  might  be  suppUed,   instead  of^  being 
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imported  from  other  countries.  During  the  last  few  years 
a  rapidly  increasing  trade  has  grown  up  in  imported  articles, 
the  subject  of  protection,  or  of  patent  right,  in  the  countries 
from  which  they  are  imported.  A  competition  has  also 
sprung  up  between  the  manufacturers  in  the  importing  and 
in  the  exporting  countries,  the  former  taking  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  protection  in  the  countries  to  which  the  in- 
ventions are  so  imported. 

An  exhibition  of  the  industry  of  all  nations  in  which 
exhibitors  having  protection  for  their  inventions  in  their  own 
countries,  but  no  protection  for  inventions  introduced  for 
the  first  time  into  such  exhibition  would  fsM^ilitate  and  pro- 
mote competition  with  themselves  in  the  very  inventions  upon 
which  their  trade  was  built.  Such  a  check  to  a  full  exposition 
of  the  industry  of  all  nations,  which  under  existing  circum- 
stances was  practically  more  serious- than  existed  in  reference 
to  the  Great  Exhibition,  1851,  had  to  be  removed ;  this  was 
effected  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Law  of  1872,  already 
referred  to. 

The  founders  and  promoters  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition 
did  not  stop  here ;  they  gave  encouragement  to  a  full 
consideration  of  the  question  of  the  policy  of  patent  pro- 
tection ;  to  the  question  whether,  in  the  interest  of  the  State, 
the  claims  of  inventors  to  the  acquisition  of  exclusive  rights 
in  their  inventions  should  be  recognised,  and  whether,  if  so 
recognised,  the  existing  system  of  giving  property  in  such 
inventions  is  the  best  for  the  inventor  and  the  State. 

The  Vienna  Patent  Congress  was  founded  on  a  programme 
(No.  80)  issued  in  March  1873  by  the  Archduke  Begnier, 
Ji^resident,  and  the  Baron  von  Schwarz-Senbom,  Director- 
General  of  the  Exhibition.     (See  A,  in  Appendix.) 

That  programme  points  to  the  question  of  patent  pro- 
tection, or  in  other  words,  of  property  in  inventions  in  the 
industrial  arts,  as  one  of  the  disputed  questions  in  the 
province  of  politico-economic  legislation,  specially  deserving 
consideration  at  the  present  time,  and  on  •  an  occasion  in 
which  so  large  a  body  of  thoughtful  and  industrious  men, 
labourers  in  the  direction  of  art^  industry,  and  science,  would 
assemble  to  bear  testimony  to  the  high  degree  of  culture  to 
which  education  and  intellectual  labour  had  advanced  and 
was  advancing  the  human  race. 

That  progranune  suggests, — 

**  That  notwithstanding  the  niunber  of  years  during  which 
protection  for  property  in  inventions  had  been  recognised  by 
civilised  nations,  the  controversy  as  to  its  policy  had  only 
arisen  within  the  last  few  years ;  that,  though  so  recent,  it 
bad  a  history  peculiarly  its  own,  arising  out  of  or  referable 
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to— the  recognition  of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  as  evidenced 
by  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  customs  policy — the  results  of 
steam  and  electricity  in  uniting  isolated  seats  of  industry  and 
in  promoting  the  interchange  of  materials  and  commodities^ 
and  the  intercommunication  of  all  nations — ^the  consequences 
of  restricted  competition  of  labour^  skill,  and  capital  in 
countries  recos^nisin^  and  haying  patent  protection,  and  of  frognnot 

^  .    .     ,     °  *i,..  .  .   •  .  •  •  industry 

unrestricted    competition   m   countnes  not  recognismg  or  aud  scieaoe. 
liaving  such  protection ; — tho    disturbing    effects   of   the 
abstraction  of  skilled  labour  from  countries  having  no  such 
protection^ — ^the  attraction  to  and  concentration  of  skilled 
•Lbour  in  countries  having  such  protection." 

"  That  the  question'  is  no  longer  confined  to  considering  ^2*]j^* 
how  the  right  of  the  inventor  is  to  be  recognised  and  pre  ^  ^^^^^^ 
tected  in  the  manner  most  conformable  to  his  interest  and  the 
general  convenience  of  the  public,  but  that  his  very  right  is 
challenged,  and,  it  is  said,  that  the  duty  is  now  imposed  on  tho 
advocates  of  such  protection  and  property  to  remove  doubts 
and  scruples  respecting  the  practicability  and  economical 
iitility  of  such  protection  and  property/' 

**  That  two  parties  exist,  the  watchword  of  one  being  the  Abolition  or 
total  abolition  of  patent  protection,  of  the  other  its  mainte- 
nance and  reform ;  that  such  reform  is  no  longer  a  reform 
within  certain  territorial  limits  or  countries,  but  an  assimila* 
tion  of  the  patent  systems  of  all  countries  on  some  general 
principles  or  common  ground,  as  the  basis  of  an  international 
system." 

The  authors  of  this  programme  did  not  disguise  the  fact  iHfflcuii^ 
that  the  solution  of  this  question  would  be  difficult  and  °  ^^^    °* 
tedious ;  they  were,  however,  fortified  by  the  consideration 
that  its  impracticability  had    not    been  proved;  that  the 
objects  in  view  and  the  results  to  be  attained  were  deserving 
the  effort;  that  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  had  the  effect 
of  thoroughly  arousing  attention  to  the  defects  of  the  British 
system  of  patents,  and  of  leading  to  the  adoption  of  provi- 
sional protection  for  exhibitors  of  new  inventions,  and  to  tlie 
subsequent    legislation   of  1852;  that  at  the   subsequent 
Exhibitions  at  Paris  in  1855  and  1867,  and  at  London  in  , 
1862,  and  in  the  preparatory  Acts  for  the  Vienna  Universal 
Exhibition  of  1873  the  same   principle  of  provisional  pro- 
tectiou  had  been  adopted. 

The  authors  of  this  programme  were  of  opinion  that  the  New  era  for 
Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873,  called    for  the    embodunent  *"^^*'^' 
of  universal  progress    in   culture,   would  be    an    occasion 
peculiarly  adapted  to  pay  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  invention 
under  the  exigencies  of  the  present  times  and  according 
to  the  views  of  modem  legislation,  and  as  in  the  case  o( 
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the  Great  Exhibition,  1851|  would  be  the  era  or  Btarting 
point  for  the  codification  of  the  rights  of  inventors. 
Union  of  In  accordance  with  these  views^  countenanoed  as  they 

^'tuT'  were  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Ameriea, 
Exhibitions,  the  leading  promoters  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  in  Vienna 
proposed  to  unite  with  the  Exhibition  a  Congress  specially 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  patent  right,  and 
that  such  Congress^  in  the  event  of  a  vote  in  favour  of 
patent  protection,  should  proceed  on  the  basis  of  die  ex- 
perience of  the  nations  there  represented  and  of  the  materials 
there  coUeoted,  to  a  declaration  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  an  international  reform  of  patent  legislation.  The  Con- 
gress was  to  consist  of  artizans,  manufacturers,  political 
economists,  and  experts  in  the  industrial  arts,  it  being  re- 
served to  the  Gk)vemments  <^  the  exhibiting  nations  to  be 
represented  at  the  Congress  by  special  del^atea 
o/'^m^^"  Through  some  misapprehension  of  the  term  international, 
temationai.  which  would  appear  to  have  been  supposed  to  apply,  or 
to  have  been  referred,  to  the  character  ratiier  than  to  the 
objects  of  the  Congress^  viz.,  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national patent  law  or  system,  a  difficulty  arose  as  to  the 
appointment  of  special  delegates  by  the  respective  Govern- 
ments of  the  exhibiting  nations,  as  contemplated  by  the 
programme ;  accredited  representatives,  however,  were  pre- 
sent from  most  of  the  exhibiting  nations  and  served  to  con- 
stitute a  large  representation  of  the  industry  of  the  civilized 
world.  (See  Lists  in  Appendix  B.) 
P^^wwtoiy  In  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  Congress,  and  in 
'  accordance  with  the  scheme  as  stated  in  the  programme,  a 
committee  of  preparation,  or  a  Preparatory  Committee,  was 
appointed  at  the  seat  of  the  general  direction  at  Vienna, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  tiie  materials  to  be  laid 
before  the  Congress,  of  elaborating  the  matters  of  inquiry, 
and  generally  to  arraujge  all  preliminaries  for  the  evening  of 
the  Congress.  To  this  Committee  were  added  from  time  to 
thne  persons  specially  conversant  with  the  patent  systems  of 
other  countries.  (See  List  in  Appendix  B.) 
Invitations.  Invitations  were  forwarded  by  the  Director-General  of  the 
Exhibition  to  R.  A.  Macfie,  Esq.,  M,P.,  the  well-known 
advocate  of,  and  author  of  a  work  on,  **  The  Abolition  of 
Patents,"  to  Dr.  Uaseltine,  of  London,  and  to  the  author  of 
this  Report.  Mr.  Macfie  was  unable  to  attend,  but  he  sent 
a  written  commimication  which  was  read  at  the  Congress 
(see  Appendix  D.)  ;  the  two  latter  attended  and  took  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Congress. 
^^^g«>"  Frequent  reference  was  made  in  the  course  of  the  Con- 
gress to  proceedings  in  London,  and  especially  to  the  recom- 
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mendations  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Patents  for  Inventions  during  the  Sessions  of  1871  and 
1872  (see  Appendix  E.).  That  committee  reported,  amongst 
other  things,  in  March  1872,  in  favour  of  an  international 
system  of  patents,  and  of  arrangements  whereby  the  law  and 
practice  of  different  nations  might  be  assimilated.  On  the 
23rd  of  July  1872  a  deputation  waited  on  Earl  Granville  in 
Buppoi*t  of  this  recommendation  and  in  favour  of  action  being 
taken  thereon.  (See  report,  recommendation,  memorial,  and 
reply  in  Appendix  C.) 

The  result  of  this  deputation  was  the  valuable  collection  of  ^gg^^ 
reports  from.iBLer  Majesty's  Secretaries  of    Embassy  and  ** 

Legation  respecting  the  law  and  practice  in  foreign  countries 
with  regard  to  inventions,  presented  to  both  Housed  of  Par- 
liament by  command  of  Her  Mmesty  in  the  Session  of  1873. 
The  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  also  called  in 
the  Session  of  1873  to  the  approaching  Patent  Congress  at 
Vienna. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  presence  in  London  of  the  MeefcinRia 
Assistant-Commissioner  of  Patents  for  the  United  States  of  ^""^""^ 
America  (the  Hon.  J.  M.  Thacher),  and  several  others  on 
their  way  to  Vienna,  to  hold  a  meeting  (2 let  July  1873)  of 
English,  American,  and  foreign  inventors,  and  of  others  in- 
terested in  inventions,  and  their  representatives,  at  which  B. 
Samuelson,  Esq.,  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  patents  for  inventions  during  the 
Sessions  of  1871  and  1872,  presided — When  it  was 

Resolved, — 

"  That  a  deputation  wait  upon  Earl  Granville  to  represent  Deputation 
to  him  that,  returns  having  been  obtained  from  our  embassies  ora^viue. 
and  legations  abroad  in  reference  to  the  patent  laws  of  other 
countries,  it  is  expedient  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Congress  on  patents  at  Vienna,  in  order 
to  further  the  resolution  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  patents  for  the  sessions  of  1871-2  in 
favour  of  international  patent  laws." 

^'  That  Mr.  Macfie,  M.P.,  be  requested  to  accompany  and 
introduce  the  deputation." 

The  reply  to  the  communication  to  Earl  GranviUe  founded 
on  this  resolution  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  (See  Ap- 
pendix C,  p.  412.) 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  23rd  July  1873,  it  was  further 
resolved, — 

"  That  a  deputation  wait  on  General  Schenck  to  reguest  Deputation 
his   assistance   towards  obtaining   the   co-operation   of  the  Minister.^*^ 
Foreign  OflSce  in  furthering  the  objects  of  the  Patent  Con- 
gress at  Vienna  by  appointing  or  recognising  accredited 
persons  to  take  part  in  that  Congress."  ^     _    ^OOqIc 
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At  the  same  meeting  the  differences  in  the  patent  systems 
of  England  and  of  America  were  considered,  with  a  view  to 
the  assimilfltion  of  the  systems  of  the  two  countries. 
'Through  circumstances  beyond  control,  and  unnec^sslr^ 
to'  be'  further  noticed  itt  this  Report,  action  in  the  precipe 
direction  indicated  by  the  foregoing  resolutions  was  pi«r 
%^titedi  but  the  main  object  was  attaineid  arid  persons  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Paterit  Congress  were  accredited  by  their 
Respective  Govemments  to  their  representatives  at  Vienna.  ■ 
Labours  of  The  Preparatory  Committee  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the 
GoiSSSnSf  fenggestion  in  the  Programme  entered  on  its  labours  with 
grtet'  energy,  and  elabbrated  a  series  of  questions  havfa* 
reference  to;^ — ^the  international  rights  of  inventors  —  Afe 
boundaries  of  those  rights  —  whether  such  ^  boundaries 
i^ould  bfe  international  or  territorial —  the  granting,  oost^ 
teipsirig,  and  duration  of  patents— the  administration  of  the 
Patent  Office,  and  the  securing  of  iniernationcd  arrang^ 
ments  somewhat  analogous  to  those  existing  in  -ease '  6£ 
ebpyright. 

The  difficulties  presented  by  so  extensive  a  field  for  dis- 
cussion ;-^by  the  differences  whieh  the  strongest  advocates 
of  patent  right  admitted  to  exist  between  paitent  right  and 
copyright,  and  by  circumstances  which  might  render  expe- 
dient territorial  distinctions  in  the  administration  of  a  patent 
STStem  and  of  a  law  founded  On  a  common  principle,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  property ;— were  so  great  that  the  Pro- 
gramme was  i*estricted  to  general  principles  of  law  and  of  ad- 
ministration, and  the  Preparatory  Committee  prepared  and 
proposed  a  series  of  resoltitions  and  reasons  which  were 
submitted  to,  and  adopted  by  the  Congress  without  any 
material  alteration  in  principle. 
SJ^  Cra*^  The  first  meeting  of  Congress  was  held  on  Monday  the 
great.  4th  of  August  at  the  Jury  £oom  in  the  Exhibition  Building 

at  Vienna.  Upwai^ds  of  250  persons  were  enrolled  members 
of  the  Congress  in  their  personal  or  representative  cnpacities, 
and  upwards^  of  150  attended  its  meetings. 

The  Congress  wad  opened  by  th^BBfctor-G  eogral  of  the 
Exl  libit  ion,  Baron  von  8ebw[ivz-S^|^^^^|MHH|toneml 
obBervationg  in  German  nnti  also  it^^^^Kr  ^^Butcta 
of,  and  a&  to  the  mode  of  conduct 
^^i^       The  Baron  Wii3  a^^gtt|^[«^^^^^H  \    ffif^ 

C.  W.  Siemens,  of  I^^^^^^K^^^^^^ft  |.  tlie 

appOLDted    and  ^^^B  ^^^^^^^^^^^^       Wi-ir 

Committee.     {53^^L    .      ^^^^^^^^^k       ^^ 

oeedings.      meetmg  nad 
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Ihat  tlie  disoussioQ  should  take  place  in  the  German  language ; 
that  the  English,  French,  and  Italian  languages  should  be 
flowed;  that  the  resolutions  and  amendments  should  be 
read  in.  Gterman  and  also  in  English,  and  that  it  should  be 
left  to  the  President  to  repeat  in  EjGtglish  or  Gkrman  such 

Sortions  of  the  disousfiion  as  appeared  to  be  material.  This 
eUeate  and  difficult  task  was  performed  by  Dr.  Siemens  to 
the  most  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  members  present  kt  the 
Congress; 

Cdmmunications  were  read  &om  Prussia^  Italy,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,"Wurtemburg,  Belgium,  Spain,  Greece,  and  the  United 
States,  expressing  the  approval  of  their  respective  Govern* 
mente  of  the  objects  of  the  Congress,  and.  bf  their  wilUngiiess 
to  co-operate  in  forwarding  its  objects.     (See  Appendix  B.) 

The' discussion  on  the  general  subject  of  patent  protection  ProoeecHngii 
was  opened  by  the  General  Secretary 'of  the  Patent  Con-  *»"d»^««?- 
greed,  -Carl  Pieper,   C»E.,   of   Dresden,  by   an   elaborate 
statement  of  the  whole  subject,  and  of  the  questions  for 
ooh'sideratioii  and  di^cussbn. 

The  first  resolution,  with  the  reasons  in  support  thereof, 
was  as,  follows  :^ 

L  The  protection  of  inventions  should  be  guaranteed  by  Wfrtreaoiu- 
the  laws  of  all  civilised  nations — because :  nmma, 

,..(a.)  The   sense   of    right    among    civilised   natioils 
demands  the  legal  protection  of  intellectual  work. 
(S.)  This  protection  affords,  under  the  condition  of  a 
.  .  complete  ppecffication  and  publication  of  the  invention, 
th^  only  practical  and  effective  means  of  introducing 
n^V  technical  naethods  without  loss  of  time,  and  in  a 
reliable  manner,  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  public 
(c.)  The .  protection  of  invention  renders  the  labour 
of  the,  inventor    i^emunerative,"  and  induces    thereby 
competent  men  to  devote  time  and  means  to  the  in- 
•  troductioi;!  and  practical  application  of  new  and  useful 
technical    methods    and    improvements,   arid    attracts  .        '. 
capital  from  abroad,  which,  in  the  absence  of  patent  pro- 
tection, will  find  means  of  secure  investment  elsewhere. 
(d)  "By  the  ol)ligatory  complete  publication  of  the 
patented  invention,  the  great  sacrifice  of  time  and  of 
money,  which  the  technical  application  would  otherwise 
inapose  upon  the  industry  of  ati  countried^  will  be  con- 
siderably lessened. 

(e.)  By  the  protection  of  inventions,  secrecy  of 
manufacture,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of 
industrial  progress,  will  lose  its  chief  support. 

(/•)  Great  injury  will  be  inflicted  upon  countries 
which  have  no   rational  patent  laws,   by  the  native^ale 
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inventive  talent  emigrating  to  more  congenial  countries, 

wliere  their  labour  is  legally  protected. 

(ff,)  Experience  allows  that  the  holder  of  a  patent 

will  make  the  most  effectual  exertions  for  a  speedy 

introduction  of  his  invention. 
The  reasons  accompanying  the  above  resolution  were 
suggested  by  Dr.  Werner  Siemens,  of  Berlin,  in  substitution 
for  the  reasons  originally  proposed  by  the  Preparatory 
Committee ;  the  two  sets  were  substantially  the  same ;  but 
those  of  Dr.  Werner  Siemens  were  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  adopted  by  the  Congress,  as  affording  more  specific 
grounds  for  discussion.  It  will  be  convenient  to  adhere  to 
these  reasons  in  their  order  in  the  present  report  of  the 
discussion. 
EeaaoM.  The  reason  ^^that  the  sense  of  right   amongst  civilised 

'^  nations  demands  the  legal  protection  of  intellectual  work  " 
was  put  forward  in  reference  to  objections  denying  all  claims 
or  rights  of  the  inventor ;  it  was  urged  that  there  was  the 
option  of  keeping  the  secret  to  himself;  that  its  publication 
should  be  deemed  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  invention  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind ;  that  knowledge  was  fi-ee  to  all ; 
that  countries  in  which  protection  did  not  exist  bad  the  ad- 
vantage of  adopting  the  inventions  of  the  whole  world.  The 
argument  founded  on  these  suggestions  was  strongly  com- 
bated, and  the  conclusions  repudiated  as  fallacious,  unjust, 
and  impolitic.  The  recognition  of  property  in  inventions  was 
said  to  be  analogous  to  the  recognition  of  property  in  the 
first  occupier  or  first  finder ;  that,  as  in  the  case  of  minerals, 
there  may  be  property  in  the  Crown  or  in  the  Government, 
in  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  also  in  the  first  finder  of 
the  minerals  ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  water  rights,  there  may  be 
property  independent  of  any  property  in  the  particles  of  the 
water ;  or,  as  in  books  and  the  fine  arts,  absolute  property  in 
the  author.* 
Copyright  Special  reference  was  made  to  there  being  no  copyright 
m  the  United  btates  of  America  m  respect  of  books  written 
by  authors  of  and  published  in  foreign  countries,  and  speakers 
from  America  strongly  reprobated  this  state  of  things,  aiwl 
declared  their  conviction  that  public  opinion  in  their  country 
would  ere  long  pronounce  in  favour  of  an  international 
copyright  law. 

The  opinions  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Mncfie  were 
referred  to;  it  was  explained  that  their  objections  had 
reference  to  the  system  of  reward  by  giving  property  to  the 
individual ;  that  they  did  not  think  that  the  inventor  should 

♦  See  Keport  of  Dr.  Klostennan,  App.  E.,  post,  p.  502,^Tp 
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go  unrewarded ;  that  although  Sir  W.  Armstrong  had  de- 
clared himself  unprepared  to  propose  any  other  system  of 
reward^  Mr.  Maciie  (see  Appendix  F.)  had  proposed  an 
International  Patent  Law  and  a  contribution  by  each  State 
as  the  means  of  reward.  Such  a  system  of  reward  or  remu- 
neration to  the  inventor  was  objected  to  as  unjust^  inasmuch 
as  it  would  be  a  levy  by  the  State  on  all  its  taxable  subjects^ 
instead  of  a  contribution  by  those  only  who  required  to  use 
the  invention ;  but  it  was  justified  on  the  ground  that  every 
one  of  the  public  received  directly  or  indirectly  benefit 
from  the  progress  of  invention.  It  was  urged  that  reward 
or  remuneration  by  property  for  a  limited  period  in  the  in- 
vention was  the  only  practicable  and  just  mode  of  attaining 
the  end^  and  most  consistent  with  the  sense  of  justice,  as  a 
means  of  reward  apportioned  to  the  merit  The  opinion 
expressed  against  the  recognition  of  any  right  in  inventors 
to  exclude  others  from  the  use  of  their  inventions  evoked 
strong  language  in  reply;  persons  were  not  wanting  to 
designate  such  appropriation  as  pillage  and  robbery;  no 
attempt,  however,  was  made  to  give  effect  to  such  senti- 
ments by  an  amendment  or  formal  resolution,  and  the  meet- 
ing seemed  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  the  observation,  that 
such  strong  language  was  uunecessary  in  support  of  a  case 
that  rested  on  so  good  a  foundation  as  the  claim  of  inventors. 

The  objection  that  patents  are  in  violation  of  or  incon-  Pt^tentsnot 
sistent  with  the  principles  of  free  trade  was  also  insisted  on :  ^th  prinoi- 
to  which  it  was  repli^  that  the  analogy  wholly  failed ;  that  fj^^^*^ 
the  object   of  patent  protection  or  of  individual  property 
in  an  invention  was  the  creation  and  encouragement  of  a 
trade  which  had  no  existence,  but  which  would  be  called 
into  existence  diuring  the  limited  period  of  protection,  and 
become  free  at  the  expiration  of  that  period ;  that  a  patent  Patentsnot 
was  in  no   sense  a  monopoly  within  the  meaning  of  the  ™**"^^  ^ 
monopolies  declared  to  be  illegal,  and  by  which  persons  were 
restrained  of  some  freedom  or  liberty  that  they  had  before, 
or  hindered  in  their  lawful  trade  as  being  compelled  to  buy 
some  well  known  conmiodity,  as  com,  wine,  oil,  or  salt  of 
some  particular  court  favourite  at  exorbitant  prices ;  that  a 
monopoly  was  a  taking  away  an  existing  right  enjoyed  by  all 
and  ^ving  it  to  one ;  that  the  exposition  of  what  is  new  can- 
not be  an  action  against  freedom ;  that  every  one  may  be 
benefited  thereby,  and  would  be  indirectly  damaged  if  not 
allowed  to  obtain  it,  except  as  the  result  of  the  operation  of 
a  secret  practice.* 

♦  See  Report  of  Dr.  Klosterman,  App.  R.,  post,  p.  502. 
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Principles 
of  copy  and 
patenf-right. 


Introduc- 
tion of  new 
technical 
processes. 


Ospital 
at^iMsted. 


That,  fltthongh  distinctions  'msLj  exist  between  .copynrigbt 

aSfid  patent-rigbt;  the  principle  or  ground  of  protectidn  fiur 

all  intellectual  work  was  the'  sam^  mz.:   labour  beatowed 

aend  Services  rendered  for  instaruction*  of  mankind '  and  the 

pf  ogress  of  the  industrial  arts.     That  the  reoognition  of  ^ro- 

p^Tty  in  the  objects  or  results  of  labour  and  in  the  ac^uin-. 

tion  by*  lie. first  occupant  of  an  unoccupied  territory  rest 'on. 

the  some  senjse  of  justice^  viz.,  labour  expended,  but  that  :bo 

property  is  recognised  in  objects  upon  which  no  labour.. hasC 

Disen,  or  can  have  been  bestowed ;  that  the  recognition 'of 

labour  bestowed  ^  the  basis  of  property. 

-  That  the  true  view  of  patents  was  payment  for  services^ 

rendered,  founded  on  the  assumption  that  invention  wsiBi  » 

service  rendered  to  the  State.*  ,      '  '    :  o 

r  •       (b.)  This  protection  affords,  under  the  condition fof>  A 

.  complete  specification  and  publication  of  the  ihventaony 

the  only  practical  and  efiective  means  of  intrododng 

*    |iew  technical  methods  without  loss  of  time/ and  in  a 

^  ii    reliable  manner,  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  public 

Upon  this  reason  little  discussion  took  place ;  it  is  but* the 

expression  of  the  uniform  practice  of  requiring  the  filing  of 

si  specification  containing  precise  information  as  to  the  manner 

in  which  the  invention  is  to  be  performed .  The  immediate  pUfc- 

licttion  of  the  deifications  by  the  authorities  of  the  United 

States  Patent  Office  was  favourably  spoken  of  as  contrasted 

with  the  delay  which  takes  place  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  ztiay  be  mentioned  that  abstracts  of  specHfioations  issue 

weekly  from  the  Patent  Office  in  the  United  States,  Avith 

reduced  illustrations  printed  by  photo-lithography,  in  the 

Official  Gazette  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office.     The 

specifications  in  extenso  with  plans  issue  monthly. 

:The  novelty  of  a  new  idea,  though  not  adequately  carried 
out,  'may  by  such  publication  produce  incalculable  cbnse^ 
quences.| 

(c.)  The  protection  of  invention  renders  the^labour 
of  the  inventor  remunerative,  and  induces  thereby  com- 
petent men  to  devote  time,  and  means  to  the  introduc- 
tion and  practical  application  of  new  and  useful  tech- 
nical methods  and  improvements,  and  attracts  eapital 
from  abroad,  which^  in  the  absence  of  patent  proteotiofi, 
will  find  means  of  secure  investment  elsewhere. 
It  was  asserted  by  the  opponents  of  patent  protectionthat 
such  protection  is  unnecessary,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
combat  the  foregoing  proposition.   Reference  was  made  to  the 


*  See  opinion  of  M.  Renouard,  App.  S^  p.  51 1. 
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£lciUt7  with  Yrbkk  capita],  ia  obtaiaed  in  tbe  Umted  Stiites 
for  worldng  patents  as  evidenoe  of  the  seouritj  of  patent 
ptc^rty  in  tnat  country*  It  was  sfated  that  a  yery  large 
piH>portion  of  the  capital  embarked  in  the  induetrial  arts*  ia 
the  United  States  was  advanced  on  the  security  of  patents: 
th$ifc  invention  was  thereby  mad^  a  reoo^iised  and  respected 
calling  in  the  United  States:  that  many  foreigners  were 
attiiacted  there  by  the  patent  system;  and  that  of  sueh 
foreigners  who  became  snccessfiil  inyei^tors  a  very  lazg^ 
proportion  were  Germans.  ' 

In  ref<^ence  to  the  tecent  abolition  of  patents  in  Holland 
it  waft  stated  that  this  very  attraction  of  capital  was  regardea 
as  fin  objection  to.pifttents,  the;namber  of  native  invented 
being  ej^remelj  few.  That  Holland  wOnld  ba  {prepared  to 
adopt  a  good  pattot  law, 

(d.)  By  the  obligatoiy  ^niplete  publios^fion  of  the 
patented  invention,  the  great  sacrifice  of  time  and  of 
n^oney^  which*the  teohni^  application  would  otherwise 
impose  upon  the  industry  of  sJl  countries,  will  be  con* 
sideraUy  lessened* 
Tins  reason  taken  in  connexion  with  the  preoedmg  ireason  Benentof 
({>),  aflirnas  the  advantage  resulting  from  a  compliance  with  P"^ii<»*io"- 
the  [Condition  as  to  filing  of  a  specification  adequate  and 
sufficient  for  the  instruction  of  the  trade. 

(e.)  By  the  protection  of  inventions,  secrecy  of  |ha- 
nufacture,  which  is  one  :  of   the  greatest  enemies  of         ..j^. 
,  industrial  progress,  will  lose  its  chief  0Upp(M^t     > 
:  The  publication  and  record  of  inventions  has  always  been  Oheok  ou 
re^esented  as  a  prominent  feature  of  the  patent  system:  J^oes. 
There  ts  reason  for  supposing  {that  even  under  the  patent 
system  secret  manufacture  is  not  .altogether  extinguished^ 
but  it,  is  certain  that  without  a  |»atent  system, the  temptation 
to  deei?ecy  in  manufacture  wouw  be  gr^«ii;ly  enhanced.    Pro- 
eesse&ihkt  coold  be  kept  secret  wodid  be  kept  secret,  and 
as  regards  othar  ^eesses^  inventions  would  either  not  be 
made , or  the  progress  of  in  venltion  would  be  retarded.    It  was 
not  asserted  that  without  a  patent  system,  invention  would 
absolutely  stop,  but  that  its  jwrogress  would  be  v«7  slow 
under  the*  withdrawal  of  the  stimulus  of  tbe  protedted 
application  of  oapitaL 

The  >  isonsequences  of  secret  manufacture  in  retavdin^ 
progress,  and  in  maintaining  prices,  as  contrasted  with  the 
effect  of  open  manufacture  under  a  patent  system  on  pro^ 
gress  in  the  industrial  arts  are  very  serious. 
_The  bribing  of  workmen  and  the  attempts  to  discover  the- 
means  resorted  to  in  the  prosecution  of  a  successful  secret 
trade  must  not  be  disre^rded  in  the  category  of  e'rilp  to 
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which  secret  manufacture  gives  rise.  Reference  was  made 
to  several  cases^  amongst  which  'that  of  Ctoinpton,  who 
carried  on  the  use  of  his  invention  of  the  spinning  mule  in 
secret  for  a  time,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  lament- 
able on  record. 

Secret  practice  without,  as  contrasted  with  open  practice 
under,  the  protection  of  patents  is  stated,  on  the  experience 
of  competent  persons,  to  be  obstructive  of  improvement.* 
Incases  in  which  the  secret  could  be  maintained  there  would 
be  from  generation  to  generation  a  perpetual  tax  on  the 
public,  and  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  most  odious  de 
flcription.  The  successive  improvements  in  a  staple  manu- 
facture, due  to  the  exercise  of  many  minds  devoted  to  that 
object,  is  seriously  interrupted,  if  not  actually  stopped.  In 
machines  and  other  mechanical  apparatus,  the  result  discloses 
the  invention  and  the  inducement  to  invent,  that  which  any 
one  may  adopt,  is  wanting,  and  invention  is  not  made  except 
accidentally,  and,  as  it  were,  spasmodicalfy.  In  other  cases 
in  which  the  result  or  product  gives  no  trace  of  the  means 
employed,  the  secret  may  be  kept  and  the  invention  lost. 

(/.)  Great  injury  will  be  inflicted  upon  countries 
which  have  no  rational  patent  laws,  by  the  native  in- 
ventive talent  emigrating  to  more  congenial  countries, 
where  their  labour  is  legally  protected. 
Bmigration       The  mischief  from  this  cause  has  been  made  of  little  ac- 
o^entum  ^.q^^^  by  the  countries  that  have  suffered  most.     Evidence 
was  given  by  Dr.  Siemens  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  1872,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  lefl 
his  native  country,  Prussia,  and  had  adopted  England,  because 
of  its  patent  laws.     Numerous  instances  could  be  cited  of 
inventors  taking  their  inventions  from  their  own  to  other 
countries.     Bomner,  a  Swiss,  brought  many  highly  useful 
inventions  to  England,  and  by  the  aid  of  capital  supplied  in 
that  country,  formed  large  trade  establishments.     The  case 
of  Heilman  is  well  known.     No  reasonable  doubt  can  be 
entertained  as  to  the  fact  of  the  great  inducement  which 
protection  to  or  property  in  inventions  offers  for  emigration 
to  and  settlement  in  countries  where  protection  exists,  and 
of  the  attraction  of  such  protection  for  inventions  to  capital. 
The  unanimous  testimony  of  American  inventors  was  in 
support  of  the  above  proposition.     It  was  also  stated  that 
the  largest  class  of  foreign  inventors  in  the  United  States 
were  Germans,  who  received  less  protection  in  their  own 
country  than  other  foreigners  in  their  respective  countries. 

*  See  eTidence  of  Siemens,  Mospratt,  and  Mundella  before  Select  Com- 
mittee of  House  of  Commons,  1872. 
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(^.)  Experience  shows  that  the  holder  of  a  patent  Value  of 
will  make   the  most  effectual  exertions  for  a  speedy  SvS^^' 
introduction  of  his  invention. 
Some  difference  of  opinion  was  expressed  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  as  to  the  purport  of  this  proposition,  and 
reference  was  made  to  cases  in  which  the  inventor  had  failed 
to  introduce  his  invention  until  assisted  by  or  associated 
with  a  capitalist ;  but  on  its  being  explained  that  the  inventor 
with  such  an  associate  was  to  be  regarded  as  practically  the 
holder  of  a  patent,  the  proposition  as  expressed  was  acceaed 
to. 

The  inability  of  an  inventor  to  introduce  an  invention 
for  want  of  capital  is  in  no  respect  in  conflict  with  the 
foregoing  proposition.  The  opposition  of  capital  embarked 
i^  an  existing  manufacture  has  to  be  overcome ;  the  pre- 
judices of  mankind  against  that  which  is  new  and  untried 
have  to  be  broken  down.  An  inventor  engaged  in  such  a 
crusade  is  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  proclaiming 
to  the  sons  of  toil,  relief  to  their  bodily  labour ;  to  the 
manufacturer,  economy  in  production ;  to  all,  increased  facili- 
ties for  the  enjoyment  of  life.  Each  inventor,  as  he  forces 
his  invention  on  the  unwilling  recipient,  is  fulfilling  a  mission 
for  the  instruction  and  education  of  mankind  in  the  indus- 
trial arts.  The  parent  of  the  invention  should  be  the  best 
educator  for  those  who  arc  to  adopt  the  invention.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  inventor  is  more  likely  to  overcome  the 
indolence  of  mankind  than  the  mere  commercial  spirit  of  the 
owner  of  the  patent. 

No  formal  amendment  was  moved  on  the  foregoing  resolu-  Votuwon 
tion  or  the  reasons  in  support  thereof,  and  the  resolution, 
with  the  reasons,  was  adopted  by  the  Congress,  seventy-four 
(74)  voting  in  favour,  and  six  (6)  against  it. 

II.  The  second  resolution  finally  submitted  to  the  Con-  Second 
gress  was  as  follows : — 

An  effective  and  useful  Patent  Law  should  be  based  on  ^^!?^ 
the  following  principles : 

(fl.)  Only  the  inventor  himself,  or  his  legal  repre- 
sentative, should  be  entitled  to  a  patent. 

(h.)  A  patent  should  not  be  refused  to  a  foreigner, 
(c.)  It  is  advisable,  in  carrying  out  these  principles, 
to  introduce  a  system. of  preliminary  examination. 

(d,)  A  patent  should  be  granted  either  for  a  term  of 
fifteen  years,  or  be  permitted  to  be  extended  to  such 
a  term. 

{e.)  Simultaneously  with  the  issue  of  a  patent,  a 
complete  publication  of  the  same  should  take  place, 
rendering  the  technical  application  of  the  invention 
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(/)  The  expense  of  obtaining  a  patent  should  be 
'' .  moderate  ;  but,  in  the  interest  of  the  inventor,  a  pro- 

gressive scale  of  fees  should  be  establishedi  enabling 
him  to  abandon,  when  convenient,  a  useless  patent. 
.  (ff.)  Facilities  should  be  given,  by  a  wdl-organised 
patent  office,  to  obtain  in  an  easy  manner  the  contents 
of  the  specification  of  a  patent,  as  well  as  to  ascertain 
what  patents  are  still  in  force. 

(A.)  It  is  advisable  to  establish  regulations  according 
to  which  the  patentee  should  be  compelled,  in  cases  in 
which  the  public  interest  may  require  it,  to  allow  tW 
use  of  his  invention  to  all  suitable  applicants  for^an 
adequate  compensation. 

(i)  The  non-application  of  an  invention  in  one^ 
country  shall  not  involve  the  forfeiture  of  the  patent, 
if  the  patented  invention  has  been  carrier!  into  practice 
at  all,  and  if  it  has  been  rendered  possible  for  the  in- 
habitants of  such  country  to  purchase  and  make  use  of 
the  invention. 

(k,)  In  all  other  respects,  and  particularly  as  regards 

the  proceedings  in  the  grailting  of  patents,  the  Congress 

refers  to  the  English,  American,  and  Belgian  Patent 

Laws,  and  to  the   draft  of  a  Patent  Law  prepared 

for  Germany  by  th6  Society  of  German  Engineers. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  were  treated  as  distinct 

sub-resolutions,  ana  passed  separately  after  amendment  and 

discussion ;  they  were  subsequently  passed  altogether  as  one 

resolution.     It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  each  separately, 

in  the  order  in  which  they  stand. 

(a.)  Only  the  inventor  himself,  or  his  legal  represen-' 
tative,  should  be  entitled  to  a  patent.       ^     . 

^^^         In  the  discussion  on  this  sub-resolution  special  refereqce 
oni^r.  was  made  to  the  practice  (referred  to  in  the  memorial  tp ' 

j  -  Earl  G^nville,  Appendix  D.,  p,  410),  of  obtaining  eaxly  in- 
formation as  to  inventions  in  one  country,  and  applying  for, 
Eatents  for  the  invention  in  another  country,  by  persons 
aving  no  connection  with,  or  any  authority  from  the 
inventor. 

Attention  was  alsq  called  to  the  granting  of  pat^ts  for 
inventi^ms  in  use  in  other  coimtries,  but  not  known  in  the 
country  to  which  the  invention  .  was  bo  imported  or  intro- 
duced. The  practice  in  Englamd  is  to  grant  patents  for  any 
invention  not  in  use  within  the  realm ;  the  applicant  represents 
PatontBof  himself  either  as  the  true  and  first  inventor  within  the  realm, 
impcrtetton.  ^^j.^  ^  jj^  possession  of  an  invention  by  reason  of  a  communi- 
cation from  some  person  (naming  him)  abroad.  In  case  of 
his  acquiring  personally  the  knowledge  of  an  invention  by 
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foreign  travel,  he  simpty  Tepresents  tbat  he  is  the  true  and 

first  iDV^itor,  within  the  reahn,  or  thut  he  is  in  possession  of  Practice  in 

im  inveirtion  which  is  new  to  tiie  best  of  his  knowledge  and  ^^  ^ 

b^ef  within  the  realm,  such  statement  being  verified  by  tbie 

affirmation,  oath,  or  solemn   dedaration  of  the  ai^Ecanti 

To  this  practice  various  objections  were  tirged.    Beference 

ix^s  made  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committae 

of  the   House  of  CcMnmons,   as    follows: — ^^  That    letters  Besoiution 

^f  patent  shall  not  be  valid  for  an  invention  which  has  foeen^^^' 

^'  m  use  in  a  foreign  country,  unless  a  patent  for  the  same. Proceeding 

^^  shall  have  been  granted  in  such  country,  and  unless  euchisrs!   *^* 

'^  letters  patent  shaU  have  been  granted  in  this  country  to 

^f  \he  original  inventor,  hra  assignee,  or  authorised  agent.*^.  ; 

Thd^  expression  *'  hii  legal  representative  "  was  understokid-  Foreign 
in  the  ^iseussion  to  include  his  nominee  or  authorised  i^eqt:^"^^^  ^'^ 
With  thii  explanation  the  sub-resolution  was  accepted  by 
the  Congress  as  sufficient  to  secure  the  righis  of  the  invent<»& 
in  all  countries ;  some  difference-  of  opinion  was  expressod 
as  to  what  period,  whether  six  months  or  two  years,  should 
be  given  to  the  inventor  for  the  assertion  of  his  rights  ini 
other  countries. 

The  practice  in  diiferent  countries  as  to  granting  patents  ^'[J?^^ 
for  inventions  not  the  invention  of  the  grantee  or  in  use, in^ states, 
other  countries  is  very  various.     In  the  United  States  any. 
invention  in  use  in  other  countries  may  be  patented,  provided 
the  same  has  not  been  in  public  use  in  the  United  Statea  fbr 
two  years  prior  to  the  application,  and  has  not  beeh  pa|3exsl3ed 
or  described  in  a  printed  publication.     If  the  same  naalsreeni 
patented  in  a  ifxeim.  country  or  countries  the  patent  will 
only  be  granted  to  me  grantee  of  tbat  patent  or  hi&  repm«J 
8entativ98,  and  the  patent  so  granted  will  expire  with- the' 
expiru^  of  the  first  of  such  foreign  patents.    In  AuttriaainAuftrian 
Hungary  the  patent  is  granted  omy  to  the  inventor  or^nis  ^"'*^*^' 
accredited  agent,  and  for  an  invention  not  in  use  within  the 
empdre.     The  practice  in  some  other  countries  isi;o  grant  tiie 
patent  only  to  the  true  and  first  inventor  or  his  accredited 
agent.     The  general  recognition    of  this  as  the  iaw;.«fid 
practice  in  ail  countries  wonid  be  the  first  step,  and  is,  in 
fact,  essential  to  the  establishment  of  any  system  deserving 
the  name  of  intemationaL     In  such  a  system  there  must  be         "     .^ 
no  conflict  aa  to  the  character  of  the  person  to  whoak  the     .  ^nic<nfi 
patent  is  granted.    In  most  countries  the  term  of  the  ite-*        ^  j^ 
ported  patent  expires  with  the  original  patent.     The  practice 
in  England  of  extending  the  term  of  patents  by.  a  Areah 
grant  to  the  original  grantee  or  to  his  assignee  does  not  in 
any  way  militate  with  the  above  resolution,  inasmuch  as  the 
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assignee  is  supposed  to  represent  the  whole  merit  of  the  in- 
ventor. The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
several  recent  cases  have  refused  to  recommend  the  extension 
of  a  patent  to  the  grantee  of  an  imported  invention  in  cases 
in  which  one  of  several  foreign  patents  had  expired. 

The  grant  of  letters  patent  to  the  inventor  only,  or  to 
his  representative,  may  be  regarded  as  an  effective  means  of 
checking  the  system  of  stealing  and  patenting  inventions  in 
other  countries  by  persons  on  the  look  out  for  and  obtaining 
early  information  as  to  what  was  going  on,  a  practice  (already 
referred  to)  and  described  as  of  .common  occurrence. 

(b,)  A  patent  should  not  be  refused  to  a  foreigner. 
B^ttt  to  a  The  foregoing  has  reference  to  a  practice  formerly  existing, 
^'  but  now  abandoned  in  most  countries,  of  either  refiising 
a  patent  to  a  foreigner,  or  to  any  but  citizens,  or  subjecting 
aliens  to  discriminating  charges  or  other  disadvantages. 
Many  of  the  earlier  patents  in  Great  Britain  were  granted 
to  foreigners  and  fdiens — alien  enemies  as  well  as  alien 
friends, — the  policy  of  that  country  being  to  attract  inven- 
tions from  all  parts  of  the  world  as  the  basis  of  a  home 
manufacture.  In  Austria-Hungary,  in  Belgium,  France,. 
Prussia,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  most  other 
coimtries,  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  nationality  of  the  appli- 
cant, but  patents  are  granted  alike  to  citizens  and  strangers. 
In  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Wirtemburg  the  application  of 
a  foreigner  must  be  made  by  a  native  as  the  bearer  of  the 
patent,  and  only  responsible  person.  In  Canada,  until  the 
recent  Act,  which  came  into  operation  1st  September  1872, 
and  in  some  other  countries  patents  are  refused  to  aliens, 
but  this  is  now  a  rare  exception.  If  the  granting  of  patents 
be  sound  policy  and  for  the  interest  of  the  State  all  such 
impediments  are  contrary  to  public  policy.  Invention  is  the 
prerogative  of  man  and  belongs  to  no  country  or  clime ; 
the  laws  of  chemistry,  mechanics,  physics,  and  nature  are 
the  same  everywhere,  and  the  invention  and  inventor  of 
any  cotmtry  should  be  equally  respected  without  regard  to 
nationality. 

(c.)  It  is  advisable,  in  carrying  out  these  principles, 

to  introduce  a  system  of  preliminary  examination. 

g^i'l^         Ttvo  systems  exist  of  granting  patents, — the  one  described 

FMdAma.    as  the  examination   and  the  other  as  the  proclamation  or 

^Sems.      publication  system;   the  former  prevailing  in   the    United 

States  of  America,  in  Prussia,  and  in  some  other  countries ; 

the  latter  prevailing  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland,  in  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  and  other  countries. 

Under  the  proclamation  or  publication  system  a  patent  is 
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granted,  as  of  course,  at  the  sole  risk  of  the  applicant,  pro- 
vided the  docoments  are  in  due  form.*  Under  the  examina- 
tion system  patents  are  granted  for  what  appears,  after  due 
official  examination  by  coippetent  examiners,  to  be  new,  and 
refused  for  what  appears  to  be  old.f 

In  theory,  an  examination  system  may  be  said  to  exist  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  the  Act  of  1852  was  supposed  to 
have  provided  for  it;  its  adoption  has  been  repeatedly 
recommended  on  high  authority  ;  the  law  officer  is  to  be 
satisfied  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  provisional  specification ; 
the  opposition  of  persons  interested  is  invited  by  advertise- 
ment :  but  practicdly  the  system  is  non-existent ;  the  theory 
is  a  dead  letter ;  the  proclamation  system  virtually  prevails, 
and  patents  are  granted  as  and  for  whatever  the  applicants 
may  ask,  provided  the  documents  are  in  due  form,  at  their  own 
risk,  and  without  any  guarantee.  The  fact  that  patents  are 
frequently  granted  for  the  same  invention  within  the  six 
months  during  which  the  provisional  specification  is  secret 
is  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  absence  of  any  practical  check 
on  the  issue  of  patents  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  inventors  and  paten-  Kxamioa., 
tees  in  the  United  States  is  said  to  be   in  favour  of   the  iyjtcm 
examination  system ;  some  are  found  to  raise   their   voice  ^PPrSIf^J^^ 
agamst  it  and  in  tavour  of  the  proclamation  system,  as  would 
reasonably  be  expected,  seeing  that  under  the  operation  of 
the  examination  system  as  many  ns  one-half  the  applications 
in  one  year  have  been  rejected.     Of  late  years,  however,  the 

Eroportion  rejected  has  not  been  so  great,  as  will  be  seen 
ereafter  on  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  patents  applied 
for  and  issued  in  the  United  States  of  America.]: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  examination  system  indefeasible 
might  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  that  a  guarantee  or  *^"®* 
indefeasible  title  to  an  invention  might  be  given,  but  sug- 
gestions to  this  effect  have  received  little  encouragement, 
and  are  deemed  by  many  as  altogether  impracticable. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  examination  may  vary,  but 
the  importance  of  some  such  system,  as  a  check  on  ignorance 
and  on  imposition,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 


*  A  system  of  registration  of  inventions,  as  of  designs  in  England,  does 
not  exist;  such  a  system  was  proposed  in  1850  but  not  adopted;  the 
term  **  proclamation "  implies  something  different  firom  that  of  the  conces- 
sion made  almost  as  of  course  to  the  applicant. 

f  The  limits  of  the  examination  system  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion ;  but  it  may  be  taken  as  almost  unanimously  agreed  that  it  should  be  con- 
fined to  primA  &cie  norelty^  and  ought  not  to  extend  to  the  merit,  utility, 
or  practicability  of  the  invention. 

$  See  App.  I.,  post,  p.  426. 
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An  examination,  if  not  essential  to  currying  out  thfe 
principle  above  announced  as  to  the  grant  of  patents  to  the  in- 
ventor only,  or  his  representatives,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  mere 
ihtroducers,  will  materially  facilitate  the  adoption  and  e^ceess 
of  that  system.  The  check,  whidi  an  efficient  examinatioii 
Ivill  interpose  to  the  grant  in  one  cotetry,  to  a  stranger,  of 
a  patent  for  an  invention  already  the  subject  of  a  patent  in 
another  country,  will  go  far  to  extinguish  the  demotaliafijti^ 
practices  complained  of  and  already  referred  to.  Any 'ftirtive 
attempt  by  a  stranger  to  appropriate  in  6tie'  couiitry  an- m- 
Tcntion  the  subject  of  a  patent  in  another  country  woiild  be 
80  probable  of  detection  that  th^  practice  would  cease  to  be 
profitable  as  a  trtide. 

The-  examination^  system  in  the  United  States  was  repre- 
sented as  having  great  effect  on  the  security  of  patent  pro- 
t)erty,  as  practically  a  guarantee  of  validity,  as  mflueucing 
itigation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  remove  tne  charge  liistde 
lagainst  litigation  on  patents  in  England  "as  a  speculation 
on  the  ignorance  of  judge  and  jury.''  The  examination 
system  is  a  sort  of  trial  betore,  instead  of  after,  the  patent  is 
grtmted. 

The  efifect  of  the  examination  system  is  shown  by  the 
security  felt  in  the  application  of  capital  to  forking  out 
patent  inventions.  It  was  stated  on  good  authority  that 
one  half  of  the  patents  granted  in  the  United  States  are 
remunerative,  and  that  from  six  to  seven  eighths  of  the 
manufacturing  capital  is  based  on  patents;  results  which  will 
contrast  most  favourably  with  the  system  of  any  other 
country. 

No  inquiry  takes  place  as  to  the  merit  of  the  inventor,  or 
the  utility  of  the  invention;  the  examination  is  limited  to 
novelty  only.  The  strongest  advocates  of  examination  have 
invariably  excluded  all  questions  of,  merit,  practicability,  or 
utility,  as  beyond  the  province  of  inquiry,  and  as  being  in 
that  state  of  the  invention  within  the  region  of  opinion  and 
not  of  fact.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  of 
the  Eoyal  Commission  presided  over  by  Lord  Derby  (then 
Lord  Stanley),  and  of  the  recent  Select  Committee  of  the 
-House  of  Commons.     {See  post  ^93.) 

The  examination  system  as  practised  in  Prussia  was 
severely  conunented  on,  special  reference  being  made  to  the 
fact  that  a  patent  had  been  refused  to  Bessemer  for  his  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  His  ap- 
-plication  for  a  patent  had  been  delayed  from  time  to  time 
and  was  finally  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  inventioh  at 
the  time  of  that  refusal  was  the  subject  of  a  printed  and 
published  description,  namely,  the  specification  of  his  own 
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patent  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  striotures  on  the  ad^ 
nunistration  of  the  patent  system  in  Prussia  gave  rise  to  an 
animated  discussion :  the  fact  of  the  small  number  of  patents 
granted  in  that  country,  and  of  the  consequent  discourage- 
ment to  inventors  was  not  denied.  This,  however^  was 
asderted  to  have  no  connexion  with,  or  to  be  in  nb  respect 
^de  to,  the  examination  system  adopted,  but  to  views  as  to 
the  iinpolicy  of  such  grants. 

With  respect  to  the  system  of  examinations  as  adminis-  S?^^ 
tered  in  America,  it  maybe  doubted  whetfier,  looking  tosoryand 
the  opportunities  for  a  review  of  the  proceedings  before  the  *^'*^^^*' 
exammers,  and  the  powers  of  apipeal,  that   system  is  not      .Vy,^^ 
practically  more  advisory  and  adjuvant  than  prohibltoi^;  that 
18'  to  say,  whether  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  thj^  appli^ 
ciaiits  dc^not  tliemselves  concur  in  the  propriety  of  the  con- 
clusion.       * 

Th^.  absolute  refusal  of  patents  has  been  oenstired  on  No  absolute 
high  authority  as  inconristent  with  American  views  ad  to  '®'^*"^ 
the  rights  of  inventors.  A  Committee  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  and  Law  Amendment  Society  inclined  to  this 
view  and  recommended  that  a  patent  should  not  be  ulti- 
mately refused  to  a  persistent  applicant,  but  that  the  reports 
of  the  examiners  against  the  grant  should  be  recorded.  This 
suggestion  has  many  considerations  in  its  favour  ;  it  would 
be  a  check  on  the  examiners,  keeping  them  up  to  their  daty^ 
and  afford  ample  opportunity  for  the  inventor  to  reconsider 
his  position. 

The  provisional  specification  under  the  English  system  Fadutated 
aflfords  great  opportunities  for  an  examination  system  which  ^Smi 
should  be  adjuvant  and  advisory  to  the  applicant.      Such  a  gg^*^ 
system,  as  devised  by  the  promoters  of  the  patent  law  reform 
which  resulted  in  the  Act  of  1852,  would  have  given  to  the 
applicant  the  benefit  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  the 
the  Patent  Office,  would  have  protected  the  inventor  against 
his  own  ignorance,  and  would  have  harmonised  the  views  of 
most  of  the  advocates  of  the  American  and  of  the  English 
systems. 

It  is  impossible,  as  stated  in  effect  by  the  Hon.  J.  M. 
Thacher,  that  an  examination  by  the  applicant  or  his  agent 
cftn  be  effective  and  exhaustive;  such  examination  to  be  of  any 
value  must  be  conducted  by  independent  experts  acquainted 
with  the  particular  subject. 

The  system  proposed  and   provided  for  by  the  Act  of  Aid  of 
1852,  involved  another  important  feature ;  it  called  in  aid,  ^pp^"^^*^- 
as  opponents,  persons  interested  in  the  particular  subject 
for  which  a  patent  was  applied  for.     No  trial  has  yet  been 
rtiade  of  this  feature  of  the  reformed  system,  which  would 
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obviously  be  a  great  aid  and  stimulus  to  the  efficiency  of  any 
official  examiners. 

The  resolution  of  the  Congress  in  favour  of  the  system  of 
patents  founded  on  examination  is  not  conclusive  of  one 
system  in  preference  to  another,  but  simply  affirms  the 
principle  that  patents  should  not  issue  as  of  course  and 
without  discrimination ;  it  must  be  considered  as  a  decision 
in  favour  of  the  examination  in  preference  to  the  proclama- 
tion or  registration  system. 

(d,)  A  patent  should  be  granted  either  for  a  term  of 
15  years,  or  be  permitted  to  be  extended  to  such  a  term. 

Upon  this  resolution  little  discussion  took  place.  Re- 
ference was  made  to  the  powers  which  exist  for  the  extension 
of  the  prolongation  of  patents  for  the  United  Kingdom,  by 
the  grant  of  new  patents  for  a  term  of  7  or  even  14  years 
in  extreme  cases;  also  to  the  abandonment  of  the  power 
of  extensions  in  America,  contemporaneous  with  the  exten- 
sion of  tlie  term  of  patents  to  17  years  in  all  cases,  but  the 
foregoing  was  adopted  without  amendment      The  term  of 

Patents  in  other  countries  varies  from  2  to  15  or  20  years, 
n  some  countries,  as  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Bavaria, 
&c.,  a  system  of  annual  payments  exists :  in  the  United 
Kingdom  alone  the  system  of  periodical  payments  exists, 
un<ier  which  the  duration  of  patents  is  reduced  to  three 
and  seven  years,  if  the  prescribed  payments  are  not  made, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  third  and  seventh  years  respec- 
tively. The  effect  of  this  system  was  regarded  as  most 
satisfactory. 

{e.)  Simultaneously  with  the  issue  of  a  patent,  a 
complete  publication  of  the  same  should  talce  place, 
rendering  the  technical  application  of  the  invention 
possible. 
This  proportion  is  substantially  in  accord  with  and  a 
pub^uon.  carrying  out  of  tlie  sub-resolution  (d)  of  the  first  resolution. 
The  condition  of  nmultaneous  publication  with  the  issue  of 
the  patent,  of  full  information  as  to,  contempoi*aneous  with 
the  creation  of,  rights  or  property  in  the  invention  was 
/nuch  insisted  on.  ^  Keference  was  made  to  the  delay  which 
takes  place  in  the  Patent  Office  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  printing  and  publishing  of  specifications.  In  the  United 
States  the  publication  of  abstracts  is  weekly,  and  of  the 
specifications  in  extenso  monthly. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  consideration  in  connexion 
with  the'  publication  of  these  records  which  ought  not  to 
be  overlooked.  One  recommendation  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
visional specification  was  the  record  which  it  would  furnish 
of  failure  as  well  as  of  success  in  the  progress  of  invention. 


Contem- 
porsneoml 
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The  record  of  a  failure  may  be  suggestive  as  to  its  cause,  and  Beoord  of 
a  prelude  to  success.  A  history  of  invention  founded  on  SSSir**** 
these  records  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  labourers  in 
the  industrial  arts.  Such  a  history^  however^  could  only  be 
furnished  by  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  Patent 
Office ;  it  was  one  of  the  works  contemplated  and  provided 
for  by  the  Act  of  1852,  and  towards  which  some  progress 
has  been  made  by  the  abstracts  of  specifications  prepared 
and  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Patents. 

(y!)  The  expense  of  obtaining  a  patent  should  be 
moderate  5  but,  in  the  interest  of  the  inventor,  a  pro- 
gressive scale  of  fees  should  be  established,  inducing 
him  to  abandon  a  useless  patent. 
No  precise  amount  was  fixed  on  or  suggested  at  theoottof 
Congress  as  the  limit  for  the  expense  of  obtainipg  a  patent,  p**®"**- 
but,  naving  reference  to  the  charges  in  other  countries,  the 
expense  of  a  patent  in  Great  Britain,  that  is,  25/.  as  a  first 
payment,  60/.  as  a  secohd  payment  before  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  and  1001  as  a  third  payment  before  the  end  of 
the  seventh  year,  was  thought  to  De  very  large.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  payment  should  be  limited  by  the  neces- 
sary cost  of  the  system,  which  should  be  self-supportmg ; 
the  cost  of  the  system  having  been  ascertained  the  charges 
should  be  adjusted  accordingly.  The  second  and  third 
payments  under  the  British  system  were  not  fixed  with 
reference  to  the  cost  of  the  patent  system,  but  suggested 
by  the  promoters  of  the  Act  of  1852  as  a  means  of  effecting 
the  al)andonment  of  patents  for  useless  inventions  or  inven- 
tions not  in  profitable  use  to  the  owners,  so  as  to  effect  the 
object  set  forth  in  the  sub-resolution  under  consideration. 

A  system  of  increasing  annual  payments  was  suggested 
to  and  considered  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1851,  but  the  system  of  two  increasing  periodical 
payments,  was  thought  to  be  less  vexatious  and  more  efficient 
and  consequently  adopted.  A  system  of  annual  payments, 
as  in  Belgium,  France,  &c.,  is  not  generally  approved.  It 
operates  however  forcibly  in  effecting  abandonments  espe- 
cially on  an  increasing  scale.  (See  post  371  as  to  Belgium 
Patents). 

(^.)  Facilities  should  be  ^ven,  by  a  well-organised 
Patent  Office,  to  obtain  in  an  easy  manner  the  con- 
tents of  the  specification  of  a  patent,  as  well  as  to 
ascertain  what  patents  are  still  in  force. 

The  foregoing  points  to  one  of  the  impcHitant  features  of  KnowiodM 
a  Patent  Office,  vis.,  the  affording  &cilities  for  any  person  ^'^^ 

S2996.— 4.  .y.jLA^^^  ..^    . 
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tiio^cf       iaterested  to  obtain  for  himself  accurate  information  both 
t^ .       as  td  the  oontents  of  the  epeoificatlonB  of  paten te^^  and  as  to 
the  patents  in  force>  so  as  to  be  able  to  ascertain  of  .what. 
iBVentions'the  use  is  debarred  without  the  consent  of' the 
'     owners  of  the  patent     The  requisites  for  such  information 
'  were  not  niade  the  subject  of  disoussion^  but  they  obyioosly 

pc»nt  to  a  complete  system  of  indices.  It  may  idso  be  siig- 
gosted  whether  it  should  not  be  the  duty  of  competent 
persons  in^M  Patent  0£Sce  to  assist  in  raSbrdingistibh:  in- 
formation so  as  to  render  the  office  advisory  and  fdjuirauii  to 
the  inventor.  The  subject  of  indices  was  consideie^j  and  a 
resolution  passed  in  reference  th^eta  by  the  Sdiebt  Com- 
mittee of- the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  effect  that  more 
satisfactory  indices  and  abridgments  of  sped^oatiops  should 
,  be, provided,  .  -  ,,.  \  ^,. 

^Sm^^  (A-);  I^  i»  advisable  to  establish  regulationsj  aocwding ' 

?  to  which  the  patentee  should  be  compelled,  in -pases  in 
which  the  public  interest  may  require  it,  to  allow  the 
use  qf  his  invention  to  all  responsible  applicants.  fo£  an 
adequate  compensation. 
The  foregoing  ^ave  rise  to  a  lon^  and  animated  dis^^ 
cu^sion ;  the  principle  of  the  proposition  was  opposed  by  ^ 
considerable  section  of  the  iiepresentatives  from  the  XJ^iit^d 
States  aioid  by  q^ers  who  entertained  a  strong  opinion  as  U> 
the  natund  rights  of  the  inventor^  and  who  locked  upon  'pro* 
perty  in  inventions  in  the  same  light  as  property  in  land 
or  houses.  I  was  said  to  be  inconsistent  with  what  the 
Congress  had  already  decided  in  and  by  the  £rst  relation ; 
ihskt  to  ffiv^  a  patent  and  then  compulsorily  to  abstract  a 
part  was  mcon^istent  and  unjust;  that  all  arrange^xent^tof 
this  kind  should  be  left  to  the  parties  interested. 
Argnment  The  principle  of  the  proposition  was  supported  by  the 
SSy^^"^'  English  representatives  with  one,  exception.  It  was  con- 
tenoed  in  reply  to  the  foregoing  objection  that  even  lands 
and  houses  were  subject  to  and  dealt  with  compulsorily 
when'  the  occasion  or  the  interests  '6f  a  section  of  tiie  com- 
totinity  required  it ;  thistt  all  property  was  the  creature^  of  the 
law,  and  though  the  products  of  the  labour  of  the  brain  had 
special  claims  it  .ou^ht  not  to  be  placed  higher  than  other 
labour,  as  givilig  a  tide  to  property.  That  a  patent  right 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  trust  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  o^ 
others  rather  than  as  a  property  to  be  dealt  with  only  at 
the  will  of  the  owner,  who  might  act  as  the  **  dog  in  the 
manger,''  and  for  personal  reasons  neither  work  the  inven- 
tion himself  nor  aUow  any  other  person  to  use  it.  That  in 
almost  all  countries,  ezcej^t  the  United  Eingdo^n  and  the 
United  States,  it  was  required  that  the  invention  should  b^ 
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QOed  And  worked  withint  Om  or  two  years  aft^  the  grant  of 
the  patent,  and  that  the  invention  should  be  kept  in  use  as 
a.-fiondiiion  of  the  validity  of  the  patent^  and  on  pain  of  its 
fecfialtnre.  Hiat.tfaia  was  really^  workiogrman's  ^'oran 
knaentor't"  questioD,  thatit  ^n^t  berfor  the  interest  ^  tbe 
ea{ritalist  to  pcerenttOr  ob^ti^et.  the  introduetiosK^f  wt^tMw 
inv^ntioii^  hot  iBu6h,>e«i|ld  oPevei;' Jbe  the  interest  (tfthe 
invwrtofi*  vThat  ihlaKK0iditionriWfi£|<]«^0ula^  ter^rdmflfve  ibe 
a»ii»f iob}eictioa<  inMtod  hw .  Miwst  >  patents,  vij^>.  (^^  tbey 
wei^  obstifnetiver '  or  might  be^  fjosed  ^  for  the  pm^KiseS}  of 
obsMic^on^  That  the,  Idadsog  op|)onf3p^t6  ofrft>a|;<^nt«...iii 
Enj^^dfbad  ac^esoed  in  this  as  a  jreniedy  £^^  x^  iJii^iti* 
matecTfuse^of  the-  powen»  iiS  the  piEitent,  and  acvm^jQf  4be 
vanoMstffidvocates  of'tbe  patratisjistem  bad  ^projired  itias 
zeimving  Ibe  only  real  j0)^ibiotio>i  ntgod  against  ;^.^taiP> 
and( kinder  the  bdSef  .tbi^  the  supposed.  j^pntpnlsQi^^upw^rs 
^  would  rarely. be  letagcia^j jiyMHqMion  aa  ^  eQp94»n^..Qf,<the 
*  powJem  woold:  a0b»i  va-  pracitioal  eare  foir  wtlve  jsu^p^ied 

^  Special  reftrenoe  iwa«i  niade  to,  .^ibe  i^wifi  .lof; 'Bessemer's 
nMored  idrvwifioB^-  and''to>  the!poaslbbi:effeot  .on  the  tr^e^ 
SQtipoAing  one  or  more  imp&rtant  steps  in  tbat^Jbiventlonj 
i^^fdr  instance^  iiie  tif)pii^  vess^  hxA  bi^en  made  And 
n^ted  by  a  stranger^ JH*  i  by  ODfi  i©f  aJs  own  ^o^kni^nji 
mttaad  iof  by  himsri£  The  Americw  mqUoii  of  the  Congr^as 
Wa^rmged  lo  give  way  in  favioiur  of  tte.suggested  remfw^y 
s^aiiist  an  ill^iamate  viae  of  capitld  which  was  pot  felt  in 
tke  United  Stotes;  thOu^  indication  of  suoh  a  n^  miK^t  be 
Iraclselfin  some  of  the  iiepoiied  litigated  cases.  4nd  ^mfk%  it 
CDtddhairdly  be  tui^Kwed  that  in  thei^  system^  however  pre- 
fersi>le  in  some  respects  to  the  Briti^hj,  the  gerfn.  of  M^^- 
^ttimate^  obstmetioh  mij^t  not  oocasionally  b^  devf^loped 
flOPa  Aibstantial  foifmv  .     :     n;  :' 

Varioos  modtfioations  of  the  propofiitiioli  were  attempted. 
Amongst  other  amendments  it  was  proposed  as.fbUpws; — 
•* 'That  although  legblatbn  ought  slwaysjr^ther  tq  protect 
«  the  Inventbrr  injrteed  of  limiting  hk  righli^;it  is :  expedient 
^>t€>  ad6pt  measures  by  which  the  pateirtoe  pbquld  ia  the 
^>»ttblie  interest  permit  suitable  persona  ttor  use  of  his 
'^Wenlion  for  ah  adequate  consideratian>  .bi|Lt,^ot  befor^ 
0  thw  expiation  of  the  first  three  yearp  (tf  U^  pflte?it," 

The  recommendafen'of  the  Sd^ct  Gqwutoitte^ , of  theB|e|^<m 
House  of  Commons  on  this  sabject;is  as  fojlows  :^*  That  committee. 
c9<  all  letters  patent  shall  contain  the  condition  that  li.9^i^^s 
^'  'be"  graiited  by  him  (the  patentee)  to  c<Mnpetent  persons ; 
•**' sn^  eolations  as  well  as  the  fact  of  competency  to  be 
"•♦^determined,  in  the  event  of  disagreement  by  the  Com- 
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*^  missioners,  due  regard  being  had  in  such  determination  to 
"  the  exigencies  of  foreign  competition."* 

In  considering  this  question  distinction  must^  it  is  con- 
ceived, be  drawn  between  different  classes  of  inventions, 
and  as  to  the  relative  connexion  of  the  subject  of  the 
patent  with  other  inventions,  as,  for  instance,  whether  the 
subject  is  a  distinct,  and,  so  to  speak,  isolated  invention, 
Kke  a  tool,  or  a  specific  apparatus  or  machine,  or  whether  it 
is  an  improvement  on  or  connected  with  o^er  inventions 
as  one  of  a  series  of  processes ;  for  instance,  the  tipping 
Tessel  of  {Bessemer.  Begard  also,  it  is  conceived,  should 
be  had  to  the  competency  of  the  patentee  to  supply  the 
public  demand.  The  three  conditions  of  the  resolution  ar^ 
public  interest,  suitable  applicant,  and  adequate  compensation 
Cases  might  be  referred  to  in  which  the  result  of  litigation 
has  shown  that  such  a  compulsory  condition  would  have 
been  most  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  patentee. 
pror^ve.  "''*  °*^*  "^  bomo  lu  mind  that  invention  is  progresrive ; 
that  most  inventions  are  but  improvements  on  existing  in- 
ventions ;  that  each  successive  inventor  may  be  regarded  as 
having  only  forestalled  time,  inasmuch  as  the  invention  made 
by  one  man  to-day  would  probably,  nay  almost  certdnly, 
have  been  made  by  swne  other  person  at  no  very  distant 
period ;  these  considerations,  although  not  detracting  firom 
the  merit  of  the  inventor,  must  not  be  disregarded  in  deter- 
mining the  duration  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  patent, 
and  the  conditions  on  which  they  should  be  enjoyed.  By  a 
clause  inserted  in  patents  for  the  United  Kii^dom,  the 
grantee  is  bound  to  supply  the  public  service  with  patent 
iirticles  at  a  reasonable  price ;  this  may  with  good  reason 
and  on  principle  be  extended  to  other  cases  imder  a  license. 
The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  recom- 
mending the  extension  of  a  patent  have  required  the  insertion 
of  clauses  regulating  the  price,  and  the  terms  of  licenses  for 
compensation  to  persons  interested. 

In  the  result,  however,  the  proposition  was  accepted  in  the 
terms  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  (A),  42  having,  voted  in 
favour,  and  17  against.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  fore- 
going resolution  has  been  thought  to  be  somewhat  stronger 
than  as  expressed  in  German  ;  it  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  English  version  of  this  resolution  is  the 
original  and  that  the  German  is  the  translation. 

(t.)  The    non-application  of  an   invention  in    one 

country  shall  not  involve  the  forfeiture  of  the  patent, 

if  the  patented  invention  has  been  carried  into  practice 

at  all,  and  if  it  has  been  rendered  possible  for  the  in- 

'  i.< — . . .    ■  ■  . .   - ■  <■■ 
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habitants  of  such  country  to  purchase  and  make  use  of 
the  invention. 

The  patents  of  most  countries,  except  the  United  King-  Non-uaer 
dom  and  the  United  States^  are  subject  to  the  condition  that  i^^^fo"^^ 
the  invention  should  be  put  in  use  within  that  country  f®**^'®- 
within  one  or  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  grants  and  kept 
in  use  as  a  condition  of  the  continuance  of  the  patent.  No 
such  condition  ever  formed  part  of  the  btw  of  England, 
Scotlimd^  or  Ireland.  The  Act  of  Congress  of  1832  rendered 
obligatory  on  the  patentee  the  introduction  into  public  use 
within  one  year  of  his  invention  or  discovery  in  the  United 
States^  but  this  condition  was  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1 836, 
and  not  re-enacted  in  any  subsequent  Act  of  Congress,  and 
no  such  condition  has  been  since  insisted  on.  The  opinion  of 
inventors  was  unanimous  against  any  such  condition,  which 
was  represented  as  most  injurious  to  their  interests,  as  wholly 
inefficient,  and  as  leading  to  various  devices  for  and  to  cases 
of  scandalous  evasion.  Instances  were  cited  in  which, 
although  large  bodies  of  workmen  had  been  actually  engaged 
in  produdng  hundreds  of  articles  within  the  country,  the 
proof  thereof  before  the  authorities  was  beset  by  such 
insuperable  formal  difficulties  as  virtually  to  destroy  or  lead 
to  a  relinquishment  of  the  patent  right. 

Keference  was  also  made  to  the  recommendation  of  the  ^lution 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  effect  oomnSttce. 
that  letters  patent  should  contain  the  condition,  ^^  That  the 
*^  manufacture  be  carried  into  effective  operation  within  a 
''  reasonable  time  by  the  patentee  or  his  lic^isees,  so  as  to 
"  supply  the  demand  therefor  on  reasonable  terms/'  (See 
App.  C.) 

This,  coupled  with  the  condition  as  to  licenses  (also  recom- 
mended by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons) 
and  the  above  resolution,  was  thought  more  likely  to  meet 
the  object  in  view,  namely  the  introduction  of  the  manu- 
facture into  the  country  than  the  conditions  usually  imposed, 
by  which  many  inventions  are  strangled  in  their  birth. 
Whatever  other  condition  should  be  adopted  the  dissatisfac- 
tion as  to  the  operation  of  this  condition  of  forfeiture  was 
"  universal ;  no  one  was  found  to  approve  or  support  it ;  its 
abandonment  would  be  necessary  if  the  establishment  of  any 
international  system  of  patents  is  to  be  agreed  upon.  The 
opinion  as  to  the  inefficacy  of  such  a  condilion  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  manufactures  in  any  country  was  equally 
unanimoua 

(h.)  In  all  other  respects,  and  particularly  as  regards 
the  proceedings  in  the  granting  of  patents,  the  Con- 
gress refers  to  the  English,  American,  and  Bdgium 
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patent  laws,  and  to  the  draft  of  a  patent  law  prepared 
for  Germany  by  the  society  of  German  engineers. 
Several  of  the  main  points  of  difference  between  the 
patent  kws  of  England,  America,  and  other  countries  were 
ref<^red  to  ;  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  a  treatise  and  chart 
showing  these  differenoee*  by  M.  Ch.  Thirion,  of  Paris,  and 
other. works,  wa-e  presented  to  the  Congress  and  referred  i;o.* 
Features  of  Tbejxiain  point  of  (fifference  to  be  particularly  noticed  is 
^^  the  feature  of  the  English  law,  first  introduced  for  the 
Exhibition  of  1861  by  the  Protection  of  Inventions  Adt, 
1851,  and  adopted  as  part  of  the  patent  ^stem  by  the  A<it 
Promionai  af  1852,  whereby  provwionftl  protection  is  given  loan  in- 
protection.  ^^^j.  fy^^  ^he  date  of  his  application  for  a  patent  No 
snch  feature  exists  in  any  other  8y8tem.t  Its  importence  can 
only  be  fully  approbated  by  reference'  to  the  circiunstance 
under  which  it  was  introduced,  the  objects  it  vras  proposed 
to  accomplish,  and  the  results  which  have  proceeded  from 
it.  Under  the  old  practice  application  was  made  for  a 
patent  with  a  tide  as  vague  and  general  as  possible ;  should 
the  invention  become  disclosed  before  the  patent  was  actually 
granted,'  that  is,  in  the  interval  between  the  ap^cation  and 
the  grants  a  period  frequently  of  several  months,  the  patent 
would  be  invalid,  and  convey  no  rights  to  the  grantee ;  the 
patent  being  granted,  the  patentee  had  six  months  for  his 
specification,  into  which  he  might  insert  anything  acquired 
between  the  application  and  ^e  filing  of  his  specification^ 
which  could  be  included  in  or  covered  by  the  title  of  the 
patent  The  provisional  specification,  describing  the  nature 
of  the  invention  indicated  by  the  title,  fixes  the  applicant  to 
something  definite  for  which  the  patent  is  sought;  the 
specification  would  differ  from  the  provisional  specification 
only  in  that,  in  addition  to  describing  the  nature  of  the  iri- 
vention,  it  would  aho  describe  in  what  manner  it  was  to  be 
performed  ;  ^the  patent  when  grainted  would  operate  from 
the -day  of  the  application  so  that  no  dther  person  ccmld 
intervene,  except  by  laches  on  the  part  of  tHe  applicant.'    * 

^  5ec  the  foUowin^— lApp.  L.,  Defimte  Fropesalfi  to  Minister  of  State  and 
for  Commerce,,  for  a  Patent  Law  0:om  trading,  oommonity  at  iBeriiik  Dr. 
Werner  Siemens,  App.  p.  430-438.  App.  M.,  Project  of  a  Patent  Jf^a^y,  hj  ih» 
Society  of  Qeneral  Engineei^,  App.  p.  438-444.  App.  O.,  Sketch  o^  Patent 
Law  for  ihe  German  Empire.  App.  P.,  Report  on  Patent  Laws,  Dr.  Rosen- 
thal!, p.  467-486.  App.  Q.  L'avenir  est  h  Tinyentioii.  Tl»  prize  essay  of  til6 
District  Union  of  German  Engineers  at  Cologne.  App.  R.^  Prc^e^  for  a 
Ftib9n%  Law,  Kiosterman.  App.  S.,  Opinion  of  ^Mr.  Renouard',  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France. 

t  The  provision,  s.  40,  in  the  Act  of  Congre»B  1870,  whet^by  ©citizen  of 
the  United  States  on  filing  a  caveat  may  have  notice  of  an  interfering 
^plication  may  be  thought  to  resemble  this  provisional  protection.  (See 
iwl«63  and  3690 
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The  piovisioiial  specification  has  the  ftirtlifOT  great  advan-  Advantages 
tage  of  afibtding  six  months,  during  which,  after  tlie  date  <^SxSa^^peoi- 
the  application,  the  inventor  may  prosecute  in  safety  his*<»*^<»- 
experiments  to  ascertain  in  what'  nmnner  the  invention  was 
to  be  performed,  without,  as  xmder  die  old  law,  having 
actually  incurred  the  expense  of  a  patent    Further,  Jihbnla 
he  find  the  fivst  nx  months  inadequate  for  the  perfiectin^  of 
the'  toeans  by  whieh  his  invention  is  to  be  earned:  oid,  if 
the  invention  has  not  been  published  in  the  meaittime^'or 
if  it  hasi  not'  been  put  into  me,  he  need  not  pt06ecute,:but 
may  abandon  his  application  and  may  make  appUeaticm  for 
anodier  patent,  fifii^  another  provisicmal  spccmcatioti,  imd 
thus  acquire  another  six  months,  or  twelve  months  in  th6 
whole,  for  perfecting  his  invention/  .(, 

Now  experience  nas  shotvn  this  period  of  probation  fend  gww^j^^y 
trial  so  ta  speak  to  be  essential  for  tJie  inveaior.:  ,  No:  etiter  tioiL^ 
coiiatfey  pxeeents  this  peculiar  tsfaaracteristic  of  a^  pateat 
ejstem;'    In  idl  oiheT  countries  tiie  applicant*  preseBt^t  his 
specification  on  apptication  for  the  patent;  his  expetvuentaB 
must  have  been  conducted  in  secret;  there  k  no rmiBcedent 
period  on  whieh  trial  and  probation  can  with  safety  tdie  place. 
)  Shemecessity  for  tliis  is  so  great  th^t  in  the  UnitedvStali^ 
rsystein >«b()aveat  maybe  enter^  (aaMdogoos  to  an  old  practice  ^JJ*^ 
in  En^and)  stating  what  the  person  entering  the  caveat  has  S^qim 
in  viewi;  tdie  entryof  this  caveat  entities  the  person  eBter-  ^^"^^ 
ing  it  to  noAjBB  of  any  a{q»Iioation  appearing'  to  interfere 
vrith  wbal  heis  about  .  Sodi  a  caveat  is  in  force  for  a  yelar ; 
it  ^a^ilie^eaiewed:  from  year  to  year;  but  an  alien  has  no 
aacb  privilege^  unleds  he  riludl  have  resided  in  the  United 
St'ateB>fbr  one  jrear,  and  made^oath  of  his  intention  to  become 
a  oitizeln./  The  caveat ;set»  fgrtii^  the.  design  of  the  invention, 
its  distlnguiriiing  charaeteristicsy  and  prays  proteotion  of 
the  right  of  "the  tnrentor  until  he  shall  have  matured. ius 
inv^tHion*.    Upon  this  •  caveat  the  system  ariseaof  f^inter- 
ferenctes,''  on  notice- bwng  given  to  the  "caveAtorv?- (the^l^^^ 
person  .entering  thie  caveat)  of  a  subsequent  appearing  ^^^^^S^ 
confiict  with  ms  prior,  applkationi;  upon  this  intierferenoe  ^'^ 
the  j^uestbn  r6f  irinularity  and  x>f  first  inventdr  ia  decidedji 

In  any  attempted  assiiinlatiDn  of  the  patent  sj/^stepaS'^f 
all  nations  the  English  proviiabdal  specification  and  American 
caveat  will  have  to  be  compared  the  one  with  tiieother;  the 
Amoracan  caveat  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  •  Eh^ish 
caveat  in  that  it  affords  some  information  as  to  the  object 
which  the  person  entering  the  caveat  has  i^  view ;  bnt.thife 
jrovisional  specificatipn  was  advisedly  and  deliberately 
adopted  by  the  promoters  of  the  new  system  embodied  in 
the  Act  of  1852,  as  preferable  to  any.  caveat  »y&temi  W  j 
the  followiog  amongst  other  grounds.  - «  ---  -  •  ^OOgle 
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1.  It  is  a  record  from  which  the  inventor  cannot  depart 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  invention  for  which  he  contemplates 
a  patent 

2.  It  is  like  the  caveat  a  secret  document 

3.  It  gives  protection  from  date  of  the  filing  so  as  to 
exclude  any  other  person. 

i^vantages       4.  It  affords  an  adequate  period  of  probation  and  triaL 
gi<^7peci-      6.  It  recognises  the  claim  of  an  inventor  to  be  matured 
Action.       j^^  ^  ^Yit. 

6.  It  enables  the  authorities  to  preserve  the  relative  cbdms 
of  rival  or  conflicting  claimants. 

7.  When  published  it  affords  useful  knowledge  as  a  guide 
to  subsequent  inventors ;  it  is  a  record  of  attempts  not  pro- 
secuted and  of  failures  on  particular  lines  of  thought 

If  the  Law  Officer  is  satisfied  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  this 
document,  he  has  no  option^  he  must  grant  bis  certificate ; 
this  attained  the  inventor  in  England  may  be  regarded  as 
on  the  same  platform  as  in  America  in  respect  of  a  recogni- 
tion of  his  rights.     But  the  distinction^  according  to  which 
an  English  patent  b  a  grant  by  the  grace  and  favour  of  the 
Crown,  and  not  as  of  right,  while  an  American  is  of  right, 
founded  on  a  supposed  natural  and  inherent  right  inpident  to 
invention  has  been  much  insisted  on.     The  distinction  is 
,    more  ideal  than  real ;  it    exists  in  form  rather  than  in 
substance ;  in  either  country  the  inventor  of  a  new  and 
usefid  invention  obtains  a  patent  as  of  course.* 
^niete         Under  the  Act  of  1852,  however,  an  alternative  course 
i^toif**^  may  be  adopted  by  the  applicant,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
American     ^^Ty  Similar  to  the  American  system ;  he  |may  file  a  com- 
system.       pletc  in  lieu  of  a  provisional  specification,  whereby  he  obtains 
all  the  privileges  conferred  by  a  patent  as  of  right,  the  only 
restriction  being  that  he   shall  not  take  proceedings  for 
infringements  until  the  patent  is  actually  issued. 

Provisional  protection  follows  as  of  right  on  the  filing  of 

the  complete  specification,  no  certificate  of  the  Law  Officer 

is  necessary  to  confer  such  protection  ;  the  applicant  acquires 

and  creates  the  right  at  his  own  wilL 

l^Ifr  These  two.  alternative  systems,  introduced  by  the  Act  of 

English       1852,  would  appear  to  have  received  but  little  attention  in 

**^*  ^'     .  other  countries ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  respect 

they  fall  short  of  the  American  system  in  the  recognition  of 

the  claims  of  inventors.     On  the  recent  inquiry  on  patents 

for  inventions  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 

Commons  the  provisional  specification  was  spoken  of  by 

*  Beference  should  be  made  to  a  case  in  which  this  distinction  was 
insisted  on  in  support  of  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  use  an  invention.    See 
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witnesses  of  every  class  with  unqualified  approval.  The 
extension  of  the  period  of  such  protection  in  certain  cases 
was  rec(»nmended,  so  as,  amongst  other  things,  to  make  it 
available  for  giving  effect  to  an  improved  caveat  intern 
such  as  adopted  m  America.  This  latter  suggestion, 
however,  was  not  generally  approved;  it  being  thought 
better  that  an  inventor  should  mature  his  invention  in  its 
general  features,  and  put  the  same  into  writing  and  on 
record,  before  obtaining  any  recognized  position  for  such 
invention. 

The  Jieport  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  contains  the  following  recommendations : — 

'^  (6.)  That  protection  for  a  limited  period,  and  dating  Reoom-, 
back  to  the  time  at  which  it  is  applied  for,  should  only  be  Sf^sSwt**'* 
granted  for  an  invention  on  its  nature  and  particular  points  committee. 
of  novelty  being  clearly  described  in  a  provisional  specifica- 
tion, and  upon  the  report  of  a  competent  authority  ^at  such 
invention,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  such  authority, 
is  new,  and  is  amanu£Eteture  within  the  meaning  of  the  law." 

"  (7.)  Ik^t  letters  patent  ought  not  to  be  granted  for  an 
invention  so  protected,  until  the  provisional  specification  has 
been  open  to  inspection,  nor  until  a  complete  specification 
has  been  deposited,  fully  describing  the  means  of  carrjring  it 
into  effect,  and  such  complete  specification  has  been  fdtind 
by  the  same  authority  to  accord  in  all  essential  particulars 
with  the  description  of  the  invention  in  the  provisicmal 
specification." 

**(l7a.)  That  protection  be  not  granted  to  any  invention 
except  on  the  report  of  a  competent  person  or  persons  that 
the  conditions  of  Kesolution  6  as  to  such  protection  are 
fulfilled."    (SeeApp.  C.) 

The  recommendations  contained  in  the  three  foreeoing 
resolutions  of  the  Select  Committee  express  the  fumost 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  many  experienced  persons  exa- 
mined before  the  Select  Committee,  whose  labours  extended 
over  a  greater  part  of  the  Sessions  of  1871  and  1872. 
They  are  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Act  of 
1862. 

The  Act  of  1862  provided  (s.  9.)  for  a  copy  of  the  com-  o^iete 
jJlete  specification  bemg  open  to  the  public  from  the  time  of  g^^^n^ 
oepositmg  the  same,  but  was  silent  as  to  the  time  when  a  ^^j^^^" 
copy  of  the  provisional  specification  should  be  open  to  in- 
spection ;  it  enacted  (s.  30.)  that  all  complete  specifications 
should  be  printed  and  published  as  soon  as  convenientiy 
might  be  after  the  filing  thereof  respectively,  and  that  all 
provisional  specifications  should  be  so  printed  and  published 
^m  soon  as  conveniently  might  be  after  the  expiration  of  the 

.,„,_.,  Joogle 
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proyisionii  protection  obtained  inr  n^pect  thereo£  The  Act 
contained  varkHis  clauees  (s.  11.)  for  public  notioe  by  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Oassette  of  the  application,  and  (s,  12.) 
for  tbe  op{K)ditaon  of  persons  interested  in  (^posing  the 
same;  piMrvisicms  rendered  praoticallj  nugatory  nidess  the 
ptovisidnal  specificalion  should  be  open  to  inspectionf  for  the 
purpose  (rf"  ascettiOBuig  what  interests  were  itfiected  by  ii» 
contents.   -  •'  .'  / 

Inspection  Tho'  dottbt,  exifllittg  under  the  Act  of  1852,  ais  to  the 
Sk^^q»eci-  inspection  of  the  proyisional  specification  was  remov^  by 
flcation.  ^^  ^^  ^  the  next  session  (liS  &  17  Vict.  c.  116. ;  ^th  Aug. 
1863,)  enacting  (s.  2.)  tbat--i*«The  Oommittsioners  shall  causfe 
^  true  copies  m  all  proti^nal  d^ecffications  left  at  tbe  office 
**  •  (^  theGommissioners,  to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
**  public  at  such  times  after  the  date  of  the  record  thereof 
**-  respectively  as  the  OonmnBsion^rs  Aidl  by  their  order 
*«'fix)in  time  to  tune  direct/' ' 

. '  The'  noncompliaiice  with  this  prorilBion  by  the  Commis- 
siiDU^rs  has  defeated  two  df  tibe  mwi  oljects  df  ijie  pro- 
moters of  the  Act  of  1852 ;  the  'diib'the  ad#tioh  of  the 
complete  in  preference  to  the  provisional  specification,^^the 
O^r  the  bringing  to  bear  On  an  examhiation  systein,  the 
add  of  persons  interested  In  the  manirikcture  affected  by  the 
pending  application,  or  in  the  langoi^e  of  the  Statute^  &•  i^ 
**  Having  an  interest  in  opposing  the  grant  of  letters  patent 
*'  for  the  said  invention;"  who  were  to  **  be  at  liberty  to  leave 
"  particulars  in  writing  of  their  objections  to  the  said  ap- 
*^'  plicatioa**  EJffect  has  not  been  given  to  this  wholesome 
provision,  notwithstanding  numerous  memorials  addres^d 
to'the  Commissioners  on  the  subject. 
Period  of  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  provisional  sbecification  shoulcf, 
secrcNjy.  Kkc  the  Complete  specification,  be  open  immediately  on  its 
deposit ;  this  might  interfere  with  the  obtaining  of  fpreign 
patents,  and  would  deprive  the  applicant  of  the  advantage- of 
the  probation  period  already  referl'ed  to  {ante  362-3)  as  mcidenj; 
to  fne  provisional  specification ;  biit  it  le  suggested  that  tl^ 
piroVisional  specification  should  b^  open  on  the  appljl^^ 
giving  notice  to  proceed  with  his  patent,  which,  accof^ng 
to  the  existing  practice  is  eight  weeks  before  the  expiration 
of  the  provisional  prbtection.  Under  the  practice  prior  )x) 
the  A6t  of  1862,  two  months  was  the  period  allowed  for  the 
specification  in  case  of  a  patent  for  England,  Ireland,  or 
S(iotliand  only, 
of  aSSi^  a  comparison  may  now  be  instituted  between  the  sjrsteins 
oavwu;  anT*  pf ,  the  American  caveat  and  of  the  Ei^lish  provisiom^ 
^m.  ^iieiciflcatioii  as  administered,  and  as  capable  of  being  de^ 
idoped  and  made  avfdlable  in  aid  of  a  system  of  examina- 
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tion  beftnre  the  patent  is  granted.  In  America,  as  in  England, 
and  indeed  in  all  cotintries,  the  inventor  has  no  rightsyin 
the  strict  l^al  sense  of  the  term,  except  nnder  the  patent 
actttiJly  granted ;  the  legishtnrc  of  any  country  might  have 
declared  otfaerwke ;  an  Act  of  Congress  might  have  declared 
an  inventor  to  have  mdefeasiUe  right  in  his  invention,  not- 
withstanding its  publicati<m ;  bat  it  has  not  done  so ;  on  the 
contrary,  legal  rights  are  accorded  only  afl^er  eareftd  exam^ 
nation  of  the  claims  of  the  apf^cantastrue  and  first' inreiitbr 
of  the  inve&<»<»h  ' 

In  the  ooliBideration  of  the  assimilatioii  cf  the  patent  ^>"^i)^ 
systems  of  dWet^ellt  nations  it  wonld  appear  to  be^mt^  step  two  ^.  ^ 
to  consider  '^  assimitatlon  of  tho  English  andf  American  ^^^ 
systems;  the  £>]!«going  so^ests  an  easy  modcf  bf-2t(k5on^ 
plishing  thisi  •   •'  '»  -'  *^'    ^  ' 

The  principles  ^kw  in  the  two  countries  i^e  the  satiMh 
the  practice  as  regards  the  application,  has  th^  same  object, 
VJ2»>iiffi>rding  a  period  of  probation  and  trial -of  Ihe  invehtion^; 
a  combination  of  the  provisional  specification  and'  caveat 
adnnts  of  lUs  ;•  no  rights  shonld  be  actually  granted  in  either: 
conn^  until  some  description  has  been  filed  and  placed  on 
record  ;  in  this  respect  the  English  system  as  recommended 
by  the  Select  Committee,  and  the  American  system  are 
practically  tile  same. 

Under  the  foregoing  circumstances  it  seems  a  refinement 
to  be  drawing  legal  distinctions  as  to  which  country  may 
reoogdize  the  daims  of  the  inventor  in  the  manner  most 
conformable  to  the  assumed  rights  of  man.  * 

Other  prfictical  distinctions  between  the  systems  (rf  the  other  di*- 
two  coiintries  must  be  noticed. '    I*e  rights  trader  the  patetit,  *"^^^°^ 
when  granted,  and  the  principles  H)f  law  8^1?6d  thereto,  are 
identical  in  thei  two  countries.    Th^  law  An*  practice  of  bdth 
countries  admits  of  alterationsin  ^e  patient,  after  ^rant,  tod 
in-  the  ^pe<3ifidation  ah;er  thd  record  of  l;he  same,  for  the 
correction  of  errors,  or  for  ^;00  extietisive"  a  claim,'  made 
through  faadvertetice ;   subject,  however;  to  th6  ctmditfoii 
that  there  shall  be  no  extension  of'  tl)e  right  granti^d  ilhd  no 
alt6Tttti<»if  so  as  to  confer  a  right  in  r^spect^  Of  something  not 
confert*d'4yf  the  wiginal  grant.    The  ■powier'''Of  disclaimer,  SdmSS- 
that'^isl^of-  excising  something  contained  in- the*  patent'  or ment 
specSficnti^n,  iBxiets  in  the  systems  of  both  comitries';  in 
England  and  in  America,-  the  power  of  ^Itferation  exists,  but 
it  is  exercised  Jn  a  somewhat  nifFerent  manner    -la  England 
it  is  part  of  and  connected  with  the  disclaimer  system,  and 
is  emctedby  an  nlteraticm  in  the  original,  docuih^bt; -in 
Ame^ea  an  iteration  is  effected  by  a  system  of;$niirender 
and  re-issue  which,  if  carefully   administered,  seems  pre-  ^^^ 
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ferable  to  the  English  practice;  that  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  American  system ;  nothing  like  it  exists  in  any 
other  country^  and  it  is  considered  on  high  authority  to 
contribute  most  materially  to  the  efficiency  of  that  system. 

The  French  system  admits  of  certificates  of  addition  for 
improvements ;  they  confer  the  same  title  as  the  patent  and 
expire  with  it.  Opinions  favourable  to  the  adoption  of  a 
similar  system  in  connexion  with  or  as  a  part  of  an  amended 
Anglo-American  system  were  expressed  at  the  Congress. 
Similar  opinions  have  been  expressed  on  many  other  occasions, 
and  would  seem  well  deserving  of  consideration  as  one  of 
the  leading  features  of  a  patent  law  of  all  nations. 

The  American  system  of  "  interferences  '*  deserves  special 
notice  ;  it  is  designed  as  a  fair  and  efficient  means  of  trying 
and  determining  questions  of  priority  of  invention  between 
confficting  and  rival  claimants  for  substantially  the  same 
invention.  A  similar  system  has  existed  in  England  Arom 
time  immemorial  under  the  adjudication  and  administration 
of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  but  great  objections  existed 
to  its  working  in  practice ;  the  provisional  speciBcation  ai)d 
the  system  of  examination  and  opposition  contemplated 
and  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  1852  were  designed  and  are 
adequate  to  remove  the  objections  to  the  working  of  tiie 
system  by  the  Law  Officers ;  the  principles  of  tjiat  Act  fully 
administered  would  deal  with  **  interferences "  in  a  most 
effectual  and  satisfactory  manner. 

A  system  of  dealing  with  inventions  in  conffict  with 
each  other  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  on  the  examination 
system  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  1862,  and  provided  for 
by  the  advertisements  and  notices  of  opposition.  It  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  examiner  to  give  notice  of  any  application 
appearing  to  conflict  with  a  preceding  application  or  with  an 
invention^  the  subject  of  an  existing  patent  Thus  the 
abuse  of  contemporaneous  or  of  subsequent  grants  for  the 
same  invention  would  be  checked  and  the  competency  of  the 
examiner  would  be  tested  by  the  efficiency  with  which  this 
part  of  the  system  was  administered.^ 

The  resemblance  between  this  part  of  the  system  as  con- 
templated and  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  1852,  and  the 
system  of  interference  as  administered  in  the  United  States 
is  very  close ;  it  may  be  desirable  that  the  attention  should 
be  more  prominently  directed  to  it. 


*  See  Report  as  to  the  Patent  Laws  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Harriss- 
Gastrell,  in  Reports  by  H.M.  Secretaries,  &c.  on  the  Law  and  Practice  in 
Foreign  Countries  with  regard  to  Inventions.  Presented  to  Parliament, 
session  1873. 
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The  case  of  interference  arising  on  the  filing  of  a  caveat 
has  been  ahready  mentioned  (ante  363)  but  if  in  the  course 
of  the  official  examination  before  the  granting  of  a  patent 
it  should  appear  that  the  i>atent  if  granted  would  interfere 
with  any  pending  application  or  with  any  unexpired  patent, 
notice  is  to  be  given  to  the  applicant  or  to  the  patefatee,  and 
the  examiner  will  proceed  to  determine  the  question  of 
priority  of  invention.  Cases  of  interference  are  regarded  by 
persons  of  experience  as  a  fair  and  efficient  means  of  trying 
and  determining  questions  of  priority  of  invention,  and  as 
frequently  preventing  g^eat  waste  of  time  and  money. 

Mother  feature  of  £fference  in  the  systems  of  England  ^''^L^^ 
and  America  remaining  to  be  mentioned  has  reference  to  SngSmd 
the  term  or  duration  of  the  grant  and  the  power  of  extension,  j^rioa. 
.  Under  the    English  systems  the  patent  is  granted  for 
14  years,  subject  to    defeaeanee  in  the   event   of  certain 
specnfied  payments  not  being  made  before  the  expiration  of 
the  third  and  seventh  years  respectively :  there  is  a  power 
of  extension  for  seven  or  even  for  fourteen  years  in  c&ses  of 
highly  meritorious  inventions,  and  in  whicn  the  inventor  or 
his  representatives  have  not,  from  any  &ult  or  laches  on 
their  part,  been  adequately  rewarded  or  remunerated. 

Under  the  American  system  patents  granted  since  the 
Act  of  Congress,  1870,  are  for  17  years,  the  power  of 
extension  which  previously  existed  having  been  put  an  end  to, 
but  on  what  adequate  grounds  does  not  appear  to  be  recorded. 

The  system  of  periodical  payments  imder  the  Act  of  1852  ^*?j!^ 
was  adopted  with  a  view  to,  and  as  a  means  of  extinguishing  p^ents. 
or  causing  the  lapsing  of  patents  for  inventions  not  actually 
in  use  or  yielding  benefit  to  their  owners.  It  was  thought 
that  as  a  general  rule  such  increasing  periodical  payments 
would  not  be  made  in  respect  of  patents  yielding  nothing 
to  their  owners,  and  that  such  patents  would  consequently 
lapse,  and  be  removed  out  of  the  way  as  an  obstruction  to 
further  improvements.  It  was  thought  also  that  a  patent 
for  an  invention,  profitable  to  its  owners,  was  not  an  im- 
proper subject  of  taxation ;  that  if  the  first  charge  for  a  patent 
were  adjusted  to  the  cost  of  the  system  and  its  legitimate 
incidents,  and  limited  thereto,  any  further  payments  might 
be  regarded  as  tax  on  the  profits  of  invention. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made  for  inducing  the 
relinquishment  of  patent-rights.  It  has  been  proposed  that 
instead  of  fixed  annual  payments,  as  adopted  in  scnne  coun- 
tries, there  should  be  a  scale  gradually  increasing,  but  a 
strong  feeling  against  annual  payments  was  expressra  before 
the  ^lect  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  jBills 
of  1851  (which  resulted  in  the  Act  of  1852),  acr  troublesome 
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and  ve^satious  to  iBTentors^  and  the  CofiEwittee  adviaedly 
adopt^d  tt^.fiyatem  of  periodical  paymeote,  aa  least  onerous 
a«^  li>eBt;.a4^p^  to^  attiun  the  end  in  view.  '     '^ 

.  A  strong  .'ieeliyig  against  annual  payments  was  e:q>re0l3ed 
at  the  Coneree^  whieh  adopted  the  resoluti^m  already  cited 
in  favour  of  a  progressively  incveasii^  scale  of  fees* 

.  The  following  table  wiU  show  the  working  of  the  system 
under  the  Act^of  1859>  aei  r^rds  the  number$  of /lynU- 
catioj^  ^e  numhei;  Qf  patwt0  issued^  and  the  numbeq  that 
laps^  on  .the  expiratiw:  of  third  and  aeveuUi  yeaw  j;espec- 
tively  i-rr .        i.    ..  j   '■,/-.  / 


:    '.'. 

.  \ 

.  • 

'1' ,    f 

.1    '  '•  1 

Patemts. 
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•  Pi^ 

SMiacL 
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Oot.  «oD^  J 

'I 

9H 

.   i»l9 

.   .m 

W3.  -      ,    - 

.  a;W5/ 

3,764.  . 

2,137 

6^ 

205    ) 

m^     T               r. 

1,878 

513 

140 

ts65    - 

2,958 

2,046 

551 

195 

'^856^  ■'       •*    -•' 

*^  "   8,166 

2,094 

573 

J$57    •    . 

J  .    h^%Q 

2,088 

5a« 

m   i 

1858    - 

..     Wl 

.     1,954 

540 

197 

1859    -            '. 

^  '  ^,'ood  • 

1,977 

542     '' 

-217 

^860     .            ^• 

'■'  .8,196'  • 

2,063 

879^ 

t       \U 

12)861    . 

.    a*a76> 

2,047 

575 

179  •,.,. 

1862           ... 

3,490 

.  2,191 

646 

ll^"• 

■1863    -          . 
-tS64    .     ' 

8,309 

2,094 

632 

»,260 

2,024 

590 

ITS     ' 

.  JMk   ^      .     - 

.  3,366 

.   ^,186 

582; 

193. 

,1866    P 

3,453 

2,124 

574 

— 

1867     -'■   '  ' ' 

3,723 

2,284 

619 

—    '  •' 

186«^*-^*  '      - 

d,9dl      ' 

2,490 

72* 

='  JU.   >          ' 

:Wa    -.:    .:.    - 

a,7s« 

2,407' 

793 

{    4        '      •     •»»."         .. 

183:o    - 

3,405 

2,180 

— 

. 

1871    -  '         - 

3,529 

2,376 

—  _ 

r— 

A.^n  •-     . ". 

'       8,970     ' 

2,771 

-—' 

*— *'     •' 

V:                  '    C-                       '        J 

'/  \- 

t 

'  '       T 

^^Biotk^  The.  following  table*  will,ehb\y.  the  numbei?  of  patents 
applied  for,  caveats  entered,  and  p^«P]t^  ^S?"^^,^^  ^^.  United 
States  for  tke  years  specified.      ,,  , ..  .  v^  ^\;i    ,  ,  .V.     ..V. ..  , 


,       ^ 

';       '    .     •', 

•'r'*^— TT"  w. 

•]    .  :v.^i  /  *: 

\      i  »•"  ;        K ' 

'I'*' 

'    ,    ,  ( 

X 
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issi^ecU 

.'  J  /    .. 

1840    - 
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1    >  • 
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"■^  •  473   '  " 

/ 

1  .  ' 

'  1841    ^^• 

'84? 

"^  ^^\i    '[ 

•  '494       • 

J).T    -f. 

■•    ■;» 
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.     ,76r. 

\  '    391..    . 

'.  !i.lt7'w 

1  '?.  ' 

?• 

J   1843    .  , 
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.      .315       , 

'  m  •  ■ 

rf.    .'. 

1944    - 

■  '   1,045     * 

380. 

184ir    -   ''       - 

•1,246    1 
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-•  .'  'W2     » 

<  I 
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1846   )-. 

1^272'. 
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/      619 

,       '      ' 

X847    - 

1^3A 

553 

57a     • 

, 

1848    . 

1,628 

607 
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^ 

Yew. 

Applications 
filed. 

Caveats. 

Patent* 
issued. 

1849    - 

. 

1,955 

595 

1,070 

1850    - 

- 

2,198 

602 

996 

1861    - 

.  ^ 

2^8 

760 

869      < 

1852    - 

- 

2,639 

996 

1,020 

1853    - 

• 

2,673 

901 

958 

•1854   - 

. 

^,824 

868 

1,820 

^865     - 

■    r 

4,4a5, 

906 

2,024 

1856    - 

• 

4,960 

1,024 

2,502 

1857    - 

- 

4,771 

1,010 

2,910 

'  1658    . 

- 

5,864 

984 

8,710 

» 

r'1859r>* 

« 

6,225     . 

v,l/>97. 

4,6^^  ' 

.1860   ,r 
1861     - 

- 

7,658 

1,084 

.      4,81^ 

- 

4,643 

too 

3,340 

'ii'V' 

-1862    - 

'  /-  ' 

5,088 

'   ■'     824  '  -U 

S/lil  '     f 

.    -./'. 

■     - 

.   ;>668     ,• 

-. 

<  .    6»014 

;•      787      --. 

4,170.     , 

.  . , 

1864,.  -    : 

. 

6,932 

1,063 

5,020 

>  .   .  , 

1865    - 

- 

10,664 

1,937 

6,616 

" 

•1866    •-«'*'■ 

-" 

15,296 

■«,728 

9,450    * 

f^ 

11867;     ^ 

• 

21,276 

8,597 

18,016 

1868    - 

• 

20,420 

3,706 

13,378 

.  1869    - 

_- 

19,271 

8,624 

13,986 

''•   '. 

UffO   ^ 

'. 

19,171 

a,278 

.    13,8S1 

j'« 

r    WW     -     . 

• 

19,472 

3,866 

18,033 

1872     - 

18,246 

3/)90 

— , — ■■,    1  t     . 

18,590 

A  comparison  of  these  tables  will  enaBle  some  conclu^oa 
to  be  drawn  as  to  the  effect  of  the  EDglish  and  Adieri^n  ^.  ^i 

systems  m  reducing  the  number  of  patents.  :  ^ ; 

.  About  one-tUra  of  the  i^i>pUcations  proceed  no  fiirljbeiiFatentoap. 
tiijm.  the  first  stage  of  provisional  protection ;  they  may  ^  wSi^Sng. 
said  to  die  from  natural  causes.  Of  the  patents  actualljf 
gnmted^  about  seyen-tenths  lapse  at  the  e^ipiration  of  the 
ih^  year,  leaving  only  al^ut  three-tenths  surviving;  nine- 
tenthp  lapse  ^ai;  uit  end  of  the  seventh  year,  leavipg .  o^ 
about  one-tenth  surviving  *  ^  According  to  this  it  would 
ajppear  that  not^  more  than  aliout  one-tenth  of  the  patents 
gipant^d  are  for  inventions  of  sufficient  utility  to  bear  the^^pay-^ 
ment  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year.  But  a  certain  numbier 
of  these  patents  will  have  lapsed  because  of  other  patents 
being  obtained  for  imjurovements. 

Theuctfectof  increasing  annual  payments  in  extingfuishing 
or  reducing  the  number  of  existing  patents  should  be  iidticed 
In  Belgium  patents  are  granted -fer^O  j-ears,  subject  to  an 
annuajl  paytiMit  calhbd  die  aanuty  taz^  which  increases  by 
10  frimcs  annultUy/that  is  from  10  franCs  in  the  first  to 

*  Th0  aotual  numbers,  od  the  average  of  10  years  endix^  the  31st  of 
December  1865  (the  last  year  of  th^  seoond  periodical  payment)  were  3,222 
applied,  for  j!,065  granted^  580  making  the  first  and  220  the  second  periodical 
payment. 
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Pfttentfl 
lapsing. 


200  francs  in  the  last  year.  The  number  of  patents 
granted  in  Belgium  on  the  average  of  10  years  from  1854 
to  1863  was  1,600 ;  the  number  of  patents  paying  the  tax 
for  the  third  year  was  325,  and  the  number  paying  the  tax 
for  the  seventh  year  was  36.  Of  1,028  and  1,788  patents 
granted  in  the  years  1854  and  1856  respectively,  only  three 
paid  the  tax  in  the  sixteenth  year,  and  not  onepaid  the  tax 
in  the  seventeenth  year.*  In  other  countries,  as  Austria 
and  Bavaria,  increasing  annual  payments  are  adopted,  llius 
it  appears  that  of  the  patents  granted  in  Belgium  (subjected 
to  that  annual  increasing  tax)  about  eight-tenths  lapsed  in 
the  third  year,  leaving  omy  two-tenths  or  one-fifth  surviving  ; 
while  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year,  not  more  than  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  number  granted  were  surviving.  The  com- 
parison is  curious,  and  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
statistics  of  other  countries  bearing  on  the  subject  should  be 
obtained.  The  coincidence  of  the  proportion  of  patents 
lapsing  in  the  third  year  in  Belgium  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  remarkable.  I 

It  would  also  be  desirable  to  ascertsdn  the  number  of 
patents  in  proportion  to  the  population.  The  number  of 
patents  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  about  one  for  every 
10,000,  and  in  the  United  States  about  one  for  every  3,000 
of  the  population. 
_  ^  Under  the  examination  system  in  the  United  States  in 
in  Americir  the  10  years  ending  1852  the  average  number  of  patents 
issued  was  less  than  one-half  of  the  patents  applied  for; 
in  the  10  years  ending  1862,  the  average  was  about  three- 
fifths  ;  and  in  the  10  years  ending  1872  the  average  was 
about  one^third,  thus  showing  a  generally  increasing  ratio 
of  the  number  of  patents  issued  to  the  number  of  patents 
applied  for — a  fact  deserving  of  special  notice-t  The  effect 
of  the  examination  as  to  novelty  in  reducing  the  number 
of  patents  by  one-third  is  a  great  gain ;  but  the  remaining 
two-thirds,  instead  of  one-tenth,  of  the  number  of  patents 


In  propor- 
tion to 
populatioD, 


Result  of 

fttion 


*  See  Beport  by  Mr.  J.  £.  Kennedy  Secretary  of  L^slation  at  Belgium. 
Beports  on  Inventions  presented  to  Parliament,  session  1S73. 

f  The  foUoning  table  ^ows,  for  three  periods  of  10  years  in  the  United 
Stateg,the— 


Tears. 


Applications 
filed. 


Caveats 
entered. 


Patents 
issued. 


1848-62 
185S--6S 
1863-72 


16,586 

49,086 

155,722 


5,708 

9,348 

27,165 


7,840 

80,252 

105,579 
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granted,  continue  in  force  during  the  entire  term  of 
17  years.  The  contrast  is  remarkable,  and  suggests  whether 
periodical  payments  might  not  be  adopted  beneficially  in 
the  patent  system  of  the  United  States, 

The  growth  of  the  patent  system  in  America  is  very  re-  Growth  o« 
markable.  By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (A.D.  ^SSnt*^ 
1789)  power  was  given  to  Congress  '*  to  promote  the  pro-  ^y^""- 
*^  gress  of  science  and  usefiil  arts  by  securing  for  unlimited 
"  terms  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
"  respective  inventions  and  discoveries,"  thus  adopting  the 
common  law  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  respect  of  the  rights 
of  authors,  who,  prior  to  the  Statute  of  Anne,  had  copyright 
in  their  works  in  perpetuity.  In  accordance  with  this 
Article  of  the  Constitution  an  Act  was  passed  by  Congress 
in  1790,  authorising  the  grant  of  patents  for  14  years  for 
inventions  or  discoveries  deemed  sufficiently  useful  and 
important;  that  Act  was  repealed  in  1793  by  an  Act  which 
defined  the  subject-matter  of  a  patent  to  be  any  useful  art, 
machine  manufacture  or  combination  of  matter,  or  any  new 
and  useful  improvement  thereof,  not  known  or  used  before 
^the  application  for  the  patent  In  1836  an  Act  of  Congress 
was  passed  repealing  all  former  Acts  and  establishing  a 
Patent  Office  and  providing  for  the  examination  of  the 
alleged  new  invention  or  discovery  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Patents,  with  power  of  appeal.  That  Act  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  system,  which  was  continued  under  the 
Act  of  1870,  ^^to  revise,  consolidate,  and  amend  the  statutes 
*'  relating  to  patents  and  copyright."  Under  the  American 
system  there  is  now  no  distinction  between  citizens  and 
aliens  (except  as  to  caveats)  ;  there  is  now  no  restriction  or 
condition  as  to  place  of  manufacture.* 

The  consequences  of  this  legislation  have  been  remark* 
able.  A  large  number  of  skilled  foreigners  have  proceeded 
to  the  United  States,  and  invention  has  been  stimulated  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  The  applications  for  patents  annually 
are  from  20,000  to  21,000,  and  the  grant  of  patents  from 
14,000  on  to  15,000.  Since  1836  over  140,000  patents 
have  been  granted,  at  least  one-half  of  which  are  said  to 
have  been  remunerative ;  a  result  of  the  American,  which 
contrasts  most  favourably  with  any  other  system.  Amongst 
the  causes  of  this  extraordinary  stimulus  to  invention,  as 
shown  by  the  number  of  patents  granted,  must  be  noted : 

1.  The  liberality  of  the  system  as  regards  foreigners. 

*  Etj  an  Act  of  Confess,  J  832,  it  was  obligatory  on  a  patentee  to  introdtice 
his  invention  into  public  use  within  pne  jear. 

32996.-4.  B  B 
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2.  The  chea^ess. 

3.  The  security  due  to  the  ezammatlon  system.    . 

4.  The  diminished  litigation  owing  to  that  system.  '     - 

5.  The  raising  of  invention  into  a  leoognised  and  respected 
profession. 

B^auitBof  '  As  consequences  of  this  liberality  to  inventmrs^  the  chiM^-^ 
system!^  nees  of  patents/ and  the  sense  of  the  security  resulting  from 
the  examination  system,  capital  is  fredy  embarked'^ In 
working  patents,  liti^tion  is  diminished,  the  validity  of  the 
patent  as  to  subject-matter  <x  novelty  is  rarely  attacked,  and 
invention  has  been  raised  to  an  accredited  and  respected 
profession.  The  American  inventors  present  at  the  Yiftnna 
Exhibition  afforded  a  striking  illustration  of  this.  The 
Bttperiority  they  evinced  could  not  be  due  to  scientific  ^iur 
cation^  in  which  Germany  is  greatly  in  advance  of  Aiiieiicari 
to  a  class,  inventors  from  the  United  StiUes  were  cleac  tkkikt 
itig  studious  m^>  modest  in  their  claims  and  preteaaions ; 
a  resuk  it  is  conceived  mainly  due  to  the  respect  paid  in 
the  United  jBtortes  to  the  introducers  of  improvements  in 
bdbour-saving  machines,  and  to  sucoesaful  labourers  in  the 
advancing  progress  and  the  gradual  triumph,  of  mindfovet. 
matter. 
Belgian  '  Under  the  Bdgian  law  specially  refeited  to  in  thefore^ 
^'^^^^^  going  sab^nesoltition>  there  are  patents  of  invention,  of  im^ 
podrtation,  and  of  improvement.  The  patent  of .  invention  is 
granted  for  20  years  to  the  inventor  who  obtains  a  patent 
KHT  Belgium  before  obtaining  a  patent  for  any  other  Country ; 
if  a  patent  has  been  first  obtained  in  any.odier  country  the 
term  of  the  Belgian  patent  would  be  the  same  a&  the.  term 
i&  that  country;  thus,  if  the  patent  was, obtained  first. in 
England,  the  term  woulft  4)6)14^  years,  and,,  if  finst  in  France^ 
the.  term  would  be  15  years.  A  patent  for  knprovein^nt 
expires  with  the  original  patent  on  whidi  it  is  founded; 
Patents  from  Belgium  are  granted  without  inquiry  or  exa^ 
ipSnation,  the  ap^teant  depositing  two:  copies  of  hisrspeci'r' 
fieafion  and  drawings  relating  to  the  invention ;  they  are 
•ubjeot  to  an  a0n«»al  payment,  and  to  a  condition  as  toth^ 
fiispkntation  of  '  the  invention  within  a  year  of  its  being 
ir<^ked  in  any  oth^  country.  The  word  exphUer^  *fto 
woik,"bas  been  interj^reted  tooonstriiict^  use,  and.vend'the 
invention  tii^  subject  of  the  patent ;  but  whether  th«t  word 
is  satisfied  by  the  importation  of  articles  from  abroad,  ds 
whether  it  is  requisite  that  the  invention  should  be  worked 
within  the  t^rrit(»rial  limits  of  Bel^um,  so  that  the  national- 
indtistty  may  derive  some  advantage  from  the  mantrfacture,^ 
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ifi  a  question  left  to  the  discretioa  of  the  Government.  The 
-Courts  of  Judicature  in  Belgium  decline  all  authority '  ki 
.tills  matter^  and  assume  that  the  condition  as  to  the  wcrJfing 
iif  a  patent  has.  been  fulfilled^. and  thai  the  patent  is  y^IM 
until  anmulled  by  the  Govemment,  which  has  the  credit  of 
looting  with  commendable  liberalitj  in  this  matter.  .  .  i 

That  the  determination  of  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  a  functions  of 
/patent  on  the  fulfilment  or  non-ftdfilment  of  such  a  condition  of^o^o? 
should  be*  determined  by  a  Gtrvernment  Bureau  and  not  by  ^^^»*'»«« 
the  ordinary  Courts  of  Judicature  is  wholly  contrary  to 
English  and  American  prac^ce,  and  to  the  notions  as  to  the 
determinaition  of  ri^ts  in  those  countries*      The  Belgiati 
law  is.  not  singular  in  this  respect^  in  Austria-*Hungary  the 
'J!iiuister  otCommeroe  decides  on  the  validity  or  inVaUd^Qr 
fxt  lapsing  of  patents ;  the  jiididal  authorities  first  ddd  with 
jqnestions  of  infringement^  and  appeals  ore  finally  made  to  the 
Minister  of  Commerce.      In  certain  cases^  as  of  disputed 
otrnership^  there  maybe  an  application  to  the  Judge  of  a 
•Civil   Court,  but   the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
idecides  all  questions  of  novelty  and  validity  4)f  the  patent* .   . 

The  alteration  of  this  part  of  the  system  and  its  assimilar 
tion  to  that  of  England  or  America  is  greatly  desired  by  w 

inventors. 

Beferenee  is  made  in  the  forgoing  resolution  to  the  <^^  ]^?^^^ 
jOt  sketch' of  a  patent  law  prepared  by  the  Society  of  German  many. 
Enjpneers^  prints  of  which  had  been  distributed  to  the 
Congcess^     (See  App.  post  46 1.)     According  to  this .  sketch 
)mr  d^  the  subject-matter  of  patents  are-^ 

!•  Productions  of  industry; 
it>  2i  Methods  for  their  production; 

'-  8.  Machines^  utensils,  xst  tools  newly  discovered  or  in- 
fvented  without  regard  to  their  utiUty. 
'  Also  alterations  in  the  abovOy  provided  that  they  appear 
.to'  be^independ^t  new  dtsooveries  or  inventions  as  improvcf- 
luents  OB  the  foiegoii^y  either  as  particular  or  addition%l 
patents 

Such  grattts,  however,  are  to  be  subjeot  to  the  oondition 
ttttat  tiie  subject^Qoattor  has  not  been  made  known  by  being 
piinted  in  a  European  baiguage,  or  in  opetatttm  within  the 
German  Emphre,  in  femch  planner  as  •  tiiat  the  invention  may 
he  oompl^dty  oanrled  out  by  that  knowledge.  The  secret 
vide  of  an  invention  is  to  bono  obstacle  to  its  being  patented, 
and  the  patent  authorities  are.  not  to  be  bound  officii^y  to 
direct  their  attention  to  proceedings  without,  that  is  not 
within,  the  boundaries  of  the  German  Empire.. 

Preference  is  to  be  given  to  the  first  applioant,  ^id 
]MKtents  are  <o  be  geant^  to  ^ny  ^abject  enji^ng  the  pro- 
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tection  of  the  laws ;  but  foreigners  are  to  choose  a  domicile 
within  the  German  Empire,  subject  to  the  General  Con- 
federation arranging  otherwise  for  reasons  of  reciprocity. 
This  latter  restriction  is  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
adopted  by  the  Congress ;  the  suggestions  as  to  the  subject- 
matter  and  as  to  publication  do  not  differ  from  those  at 
present  existing  in  most  countries. 

The  proposed  law  for  the  Germim  Empire  having  been 
specially  referred  to  as  deserving  consideration,  in  framing 
an  international  system,  it  would  appear  desirable  that  an 
assimilation  should  at  once  be  made  in  respect  of  such  of  the 
foregoing  particulars  as  present  any  features  of  difference. 

The  communications  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
Report  will  show  the  various  views  presented  to  the  Congress 
as  to  the  reform  or  amendment  of  the  patent  system ;  the 
points  of  accord  are  very  numerous ;  the  points  of  discord  or 
difference  are  few;  without  attempting  to  reconcile  these 
it  may  be  desirable,  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the 
Congress,  to  present,  before  concluding  this  Report,  an  out- 
line of  a  scheme  suitable  as  the  basis  of  a  patent  system 
of  all  nations. 
Thbd  The  third  resolution  submitted  to  the  Congress  was   as 

'^'^-    follows:— 

III.  Considering  the  great  differences  in  present  patent 
administration,  and  the  altered  international  commercial 
relations,  the  necessity  of  reform  is  evident,  and  it  is  of 
pressing  moment  that  Governments  should  endeavour  to 
bring  about  an  international  understimding  upon  patent 
protection  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  foregoing  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
an  international  law,  in  the  couree  of  which  reference  was 
made  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Woodcroft,  the  Superintendent 
of  Specifications  in  the  English  Patent  Office,  read  to  the 
Congress  by  Dr.  Haseltine,  on  a  preceding  day  (see  App.  G., 
postAlQ,  417)  suggesting,  in  1 856,  such  an  arrangement,  aa  the 
result  of  his  own  considerations  and  inquiries  into  the  patent 
systems  of  other  countries.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  a  law  which  could  be  properly  called  international, 
as  in  the  case  of  copyright,  were  pointed  out  The  cas6  of 
copyright  is  not  identical  with  patent  right,  inasmuch  as 
the  different  conditions  of  different  countries  as  regards  the 
industrial  arts  might  render  territorial  distinctions  as  to  tbe 
term  and  enjoyment  of  the  patent  material  to  be  considered. 
The  better  plan  would  appear  to  be  to  assunHate  as  closely  as 
possible  the  law,  practice  and  procedure  of  countries  by  a 
system  founded  on  the  principles  indicated  in  the  resolutions 
of  the  Congress,  particularly  the  reoogmtion  of  thet  daiuiis  of 

L^.y.u^ed  by  VjOC^  .  ^ 
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the  inventor  in  all  countries  by  conferring  patent  protection 
on  the  true  and  first  inventor  only  or  his  representatives. 

The  concluding  resolutions  were  as  follows  : —  ^"f  ^!F 

IV.  The  Congress  empowers  the  Preparatory  Committee  '^^ 
to  continue  the  work  commenced  by  this  first  International 
Congress,  and  to  use  all  their  influence  that  the  principles 
adopted,  be  made  known  as  widely  as  possible  and  carried 
into  practice, 

V.  The  Committee  is  likewise  authorised  to  endeavour  to 
bring  about  an  exchange  of  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  to 
call,  from  time  to  time,  meetings  and  conferences  of  the 
firiends  of  patent  protection. 

VI.  To  this  end,  the  preparatory  conmiittee  is  hereby- 
appointed  to  act  as  a  permanent  Executive  Committee  with 
power  to  add  other  members  to  their  number,  and  to  appoint 
the  time  and  place  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Congress,  in 
case  such  a  meeting  should  be  considered  necessary  for  the 
promotion  of  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

These  three  concluding  resolutions  relate  to  the  future 
proceedings  and  action  of  the  Congress. 

In  accordance  with  the  authority  thus  delegated  the 
Executive  Committee  met  on  the  following  day  under  the 
presidency  of  Baron  von  Schwarz-Senborn,  and  took  the 
necessary  steps  for  further  proceedings.     (See  Appendix  Z.) 

Concluding  Observations, 

Reference  was  made  at  the  commencement  of  this  report 
to  the  provisional  protection  afforded  by  the  law  of  Austria- 
Hungary  to  any  object  or  objects  the  subject  of  a  patent  or 
of  protection,  as  a  trade-mark  or  design. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  law  applicable  to  this  subject  is 
tl.e  law  of  15th  August  1852,  and  the  laws  of  7th  December 
1858,  and  the  law  of  15th  June  1865.  A  treaty  of  com- 
merce was  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Austria, 
on  the  16th  of  December  1869,  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated, **that  the  subjects  of  either  of  the  two  countries 
**  should  enjoy  in  the  dominions  of  the  other,  the  s^me  pro- 
*'  tection  as  native  subjects  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  pro- 
^^  perty  in  trade-marks  and  other  signs  as  well  as  in  patterns 
^'  and  designs  for  manufactures.''  The  same  law  also  pro- 
hibited the  appropriation  of  the  name,  firm,  arms,  or  the  par- 
ticular title  of  the  establishment  of  another  inland  manu- 
facturer or  tradesman  in  order  to  mark  with  them  goods 
intended  for  sale. 

The  authority  of  the  law  was  invoked  during  the  exhibition 
at  Vienna  in  the  following  cases : — The  one,  Atkinson's,  **  for 
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^^  the  udoption  of  the  name  of  the  firm  dn  bottles  of  per- 
Proceedings  ^^  fumerj^  having  on  the  upper  part  round  the  neck  the  name; 
J^^^     «  c  Atkinson '  '*  impressed  in  the  glass,  and  labelled  with  the 
firms.         name  of  £he  London  firm  printed  on  them.    Proceedhigs 
were  taken  in  two  cases  against  offenders  hj  summons  before 
the  magistrate;    the  offenders   were    omvicted  and  duly 
jjunished,  and  confiscation,  of  the  goods  ordered  ;  but  in  «ir 
third  case  the  magistrate  declined  to  interfere,  on  the  ground ' 
that  rthe  name  of  the  firm  (Messrs.  Atkinson  &  Co.)  had  not 
beeh  registered  under  the'Austro-Hungftriaa  larw  of  the '  7th ' 
of  December  1858  as  a  trade-mark,    it  was  contended  that 
this  was  not  the  use  of  the  name  as  a  *•  trftde^mai^k  "  whicfa^ 
required  regfetratioo,  but  the  fraudulent  appropriatiofa  of 
the  name  of  a  firm  r  that  the  name  of  a  firm  does  not 
require  registration;  that  the  name  of   a  firm  was  not  a; 
trade-mark,  and  cbnsequenrtly  did  not  require  registration -as^ 
s»6h  under  the  Act.     This  decision  of  the  ma^trale  was 
affirmed  on  appeal  to  the^^  ^*  Statthaherei,**   the    political 
ladministratiye  jurisdiction  of  the  proidnoe  of  Lower  Austria. 
Thus' manufacturers  were  unexpectedly  put  in  the  position 
(^  either  having  to  register  of  the  name  of  their  £rm^  ad  a 
conditicin  precedent  to  a  right  to  protection;  or  of  seeing 
thci^amei^  Of  iheir  firms  adapted  with  impunity. 

.An  ^PP^l  was  heard  before  the  Impend  Mini^rt^  for 
Home  Affairs  who  reversed  the  decisions  of  the  two  other 
tribunals,  deciding  that  ^^  Austrian  manufacturers  and 
'^.^tradesm^n  have  no  right  to  ms^i^e  use  of  the  name  of  ^j 
'iEn^ieh,  firm,  although  the  name  of  the  firm  be  i|ot 
'*  registjered  in  Austria."* 
Trade-mark.  In  the  Other  casc,  "  Christy's,"  there  had  been  aU  unautho- 
rised, adoption  of  a  registered  trade-mark,  and  a,  conviction 
w/i^  obtained,  and  the  piracy  stopped. 
.Jn  both  these  (^ases  the  EngU^h .  manufacturers  have  ex- 
presfi^d  themselves  as  much  indebted  for  their  succ^s  to  the 
a8si3tance  of  the>taff  of  the, British  CommJSBi<:m.t 

The  distinction  existing  according  to  the  law  of  Austria* 
bMween  tra^e*-marks  and  trade  names,  registration' being > 
nfi^^ess^y  for  ttei.  former  but   tiot  fot  th^  latterj-is*  wett- 
founded  and  consistent  with  the  law  and  practice  in  ether* 
countries^    Each  person  may  be  well  conceived  to  havo 
property  in  his  nft^ae  or,  in  the  adopted  name  of  his  firm, 
and  io  be  entitled  to  prevent  any  peirson  £tom  fra;udulently 
using  it.     The.  name  can  belong  to  nd  one  el^>  but  a  symbol 

*  See  Beport  hy  Dr.  Weimnann  ik  App.  T,  po^  p.  5U.         . .  ^ 
t  '^  '^PP-  PP-  ^32  ai^  ^28.         .  t   . 
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or  a  trade-mark  first  adopted  for  a  special  purpose,  has  no 
such  origin  or  paternity,  and  may  be  reasonably  subject  to 
a  condition  of  registration  as  notice  of  its  appropriation  ae  ^^ 

property.  In  Great  Britain  a  r^stration  is  unnecessary 
in  either  case,  but  it  has  been  often  proposed  as  evidence  of 
property  in  a  trade-mark.  It  may  be  observed  here  that  Bftristration 
the  acquisition  or  creation  of  property  by  and  on  registra-  ^®^®^ 
tioUy  and  the  practice  of  registration  as  evidence  of  title  and 
property,  are  well  known  in  this  country  in  connexion  with 
designs  and  literary  works.  It  has  been  proposed  to  be 
adopted  in  connexion  with  inventions ;  'but,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  term  should  be  confined  to  designs  and  literary  works, 
the  subject  of  copyright,  and  should  not  be  extended  to 
inventions.  Property  by  registration  is  acq^uired  by  the  simple 
act  of  the  party. 

J-  The  vast  collection  of  machinery  from  every  quarter  of  imit»tivo 
4he  globe  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  afforded  many  instances  *"^®^*^<^* 
in  wJiich  advantage  :had  been  taken  of  the  absence  of  patent 
protection.     It  would  be   easy,  if  not  invidious,  to  point.  ,  ^> 

xmi  such  oasea;  some  might  have  occurred  in  ■  ignorance. 
It. may  be  remar]^  that  in  most  cases  the  apparatus  was 
gibatly  inferior  to  the  apparatus  as  made  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  inventor  or  his  representative^  It  might  in 
some  cases  have  been  copied  ftom  the  earliest  types. 
Substantial  advantage  ha^  been  supposed  to  exist  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  patent  law,  in  that  the  manufacturers  of  a  country 
iir^  able  to  adopt  the  last  invention  of  inventors  of  other 
countries,  so  that  by  adopting  one  part  from  one,  and  another 
part  from  another  invention,  Aey  may  construct  a  machine  as  a 
dvhole  more. perfect  than  the  subject  of  any  one  patent.  But 
the  Vienna  ^Exhibition,  although  presenting  many  instances 
of  imitation^  appears  to  have  left  a  general  impression  in 
favour  of  tlie  machines  obtained  direct  from  the  parent 
sources. 

.  :  The  reaping  and  other  agricultural  and  the  sewing  inventions 
machines  might  be  selected  as  affording  special  instances  of  patenSS  / 
the  way  in  which  inventions  are  built  up  on  patents;  any 
.person  vCxperienced  in  the  rapid  transmutations  which  those 
'machines  have  undergone  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  rapid  developnjent 
and  p^c^ess  which  capital  and  skill,  under  the  protection  of  ^ 

a  patent  law,  has  produced.     The  best  forms   of  sewing  ..r:\ 

jn^ohineshave  beensaid  by  a  person  well  conversant  >vith 
its  history  to  contain  improvements  the  subject  of  fifty 
patents,*  and  like  the  best  reapers,  the  best  mowers,  and 

^r*  See  evidence  of  Mr.  L.  E.  Ghhten^n  before  Select  Committee  ofHouse  ot 
Commons  on  Patents  lor  Inventions,  6th  July  imi.    [20fi2:7§J     _     -)5lc 
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other  agricultural  machines,  to  owe  their  existence  to  the 
organisation  which  the  patent  system  has  developed  in  the 
Invention  United  States.  In  that  country  invention  is  regarded  as  a 
5^^^^^  recognised  profession,  and  no  one  conversant  with  its  pro- 
gress can  doubt  as  to  that  being  mainly  due  to  its  system  of 
patents.  The  testimony  as  to  the  effects  and  working  of  the 
American  system  cannot  be  doubted  ;  all  the  witnesses 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  there  is  greater  security  and  less 
litigation  as  to  this  property  than  in  any  other  country,  and 
that  this  is  due  to  the  examination  system.  The  litigation 
which  does  take  place  in  the  United  States,  and  which  is  no 
doubt  considerable,  has  reference  generally  to  questions  of 
infringement  and  damages,  and  not  to  novelty ;  such  liti- 
gation may  be  expected  to  decrease  as  the  examination 
pystem  is  rendered  more  efficient. 

The  effect  of  that  system  in  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  patents  issued  as  compared  to  the  number  applied  for,  has 
Reduction  been  already  observed  on  (ante,  p.  371)  ;  its  effect  on  saving 
^Mminstionl  ^^^  applicant  from  his  own  ignorance  and  from  the  loss  of 
his  time  and  money  should  not  be  omitted.  An  idea,  like 
history,  repeats  itself;  hence  it  may  be  expected  that  in  the 
records  of  the  Patent  Office  will  be  found  the  same  idea 
recorded,  and  frequently  very  similar  means  suggested  ;  but 
the  invention  was  before  its  time  and  failed  for  want  of 
practical  development.*  An  exaipination  system  secures  to 
the  inventor  the  accumidated  experience  of  the  Patent  Office ; 
it  warns  him  of  the  pitfalls  into  which  others  have  fallen  and 
although  it  may  not  indicate  the  course  in  which  invention 
should  go  it  may  indicate  the  path  in  which  it  should  not  go. 
In  addition  to  all  this  it  affects  a  money  saving  to  the 
inventor  of  the  most  substantial  character.  Suppose  that 
an  examination  system  should  prevent  the  granting  of  one 
n^oiety  of  the  patents  now  granted  in  the  United  Kingdom ; 
this  is  the  proportion  which  the  practice  in  the  United  States 
suggests  would  be  the  result  There  would  be  a  saving  to 
the  inventors  in  fees  alone  of  some  20^  in  a  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  charges,  making  a  great  total,  inclusive  of  the 
time  and  labour  of  the  inventor,  of  not  less  than  60,000t 
a  year.  Such  consequences  as  these  cannot  be  disregarded 
and  ignored. 

Intimately  connected  with  and  forming  part  of  the  patent 
system  is  a  Museum  of  Industrial  Arts.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  collect  and  preserve 
models  of  all  inventions ;  such  a  collection  would  soon  be- 
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*  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  has  recentlj  occnrred  in  reference  to  the 
sewing  machine.  In  the  specification  of  a  patent  for  boots  and  shoes  (Saint's, 
17  Jmy  1790)  is  found  a  machine  for  maUng  a  stitd^^         _, 
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come  useless  lumber;  but  it  is  suggested  tbat  selected 
specimens^  illustrative  of  the  progress  and  state  of  invention, 
should  form  a  museum,  arranged  in  classes  according  to 
subjects,  with  suitable  courses  of  lectures  thereon.* 

In  the  United  States  the  Commissioners  of  Patents  may  JjSSJ^' 
require  the  deposit  of  models  in  certain  cases,  and  it  is  well  °*****^ 
worth  considering  whether  this  should  not  form  part  of  the 
international  or  assimilated  law  of  patents,  which  it  was  a 
main  object  of  the  Vienna  Congress  and  of  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Executive  Committee  to  promote.   (App.  Z.) 

Such  an  examination  of  inventions  for  which  patents  are  2jJ^^°^ 
applied  for,  and  a  museum  of  industrial  arts  would  form  meni 
part  of  a  great  educational  establishment  for  technical  in- 
struction. Let  it  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  patent 
system  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  United  States  is 
more  than  selfnsupporting.  The  fact  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of  that  since  the  Ist  of  October  1852,  the  date  of  the  oomr 
mencement  of  the  patent  system,  established  by  the  Patent 
Law  Amendment  Act,  1852,  the  total  amount  of  the  funds 
contributed  by  inventors  in  respect  of  patents  to  the  31st  day 
of  December  1872,  is  upwards  of  2,000,000/.,  and  the  ag- 
gregate surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditure  for  the  same 
period  is-  l,012,928i  ;  the  surplus  of  income  over  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  ending  31st  December  1872  being 
85,611/-  Is.  9d:t 

The  surplus  of  the  charges  on  patents  above  the  expendi-  Patent 
ture  of  the  Patent  Office  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  SSSSt^I 
ending  the  31st  of  December  1873  was  691,178  dollars,  or 
upwards  of  17,000/.  sterling.  That  the  patent  system 
should  be  self-supporting  may  be  conceded;  this  being 
secured  it  may  be  asserted  in  the  language  of  Earl  Derby 
(writing  as  Ldrd  Stanley  in  1856),  "  that  the  taxing  of  in- 
*^  ventions  is  an  experiment  never  contemplated  by  the 
*^  framers  of  the  Act  of  1852,  and  unjustifiable  even  in  the 
^^  utmost  pressure  of  financial  distress.  I  venture,  therefore, 
'^  to  demand  that  this  tax  should  cease,  or  that  patent  office 
^'  fees  should  henceforth  be  applicable  only  for  patent  office 
'^  purposes.  When  once  the  treasury  ceases  to  have  an  in- 
''  terest  in  the  amount  of  fees  collected,  the  question,  what 
^^  these  fees  shall  be,  and  under  what  limitations  it  may  be 
"  expedient  to  brinff  them,  will  present  fewer  difficulties." 
.  The  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  system  in  the  United 
Kingdom  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  ascertained,  so  long  as 

*  See  Beport  and  Becommendations  of  Seleet  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commonsy  presided  over  hj  Mr.  DiUwyn  on  the  Patent  Office  Idhrary  and 
Maseum,  1864, /KWf,  892,898. 
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tiie  necessary  buildings  for  a  8uita})Ie  Plilent  C^ce  ilsid 
lAhr^y  and  for  a  Mnsemn  of  the  Industrial  Arts^  the  system 
of  examination^  and  the  preparation  and  publication  of  com- 
prehensive indices^  and  of  a  history  of  inventions,  remains 
;    m  abeyance^  and  the  cost  thereof  is  unascertidned. 
^«^on    :    It  has  been  said,  and  with  ^ood  reason^that  a  reductioA 
ezfunina-      o(  the  cost  of  patents  to  a  mmimum  and  an  examination 
^^'  system  should  go  together.      The  benefit  <y£  this  to  the 

pobrer  inventor  cannot  be  too-  highly  estimated.  An 
la^mination  is  dearly  in  his  intetest  as  protecting  hkn 
^"  V  .  L  against  his  ignorance,  as  pointing  out  on  authority  the 
practieal  course  of  invention,  as  saving  his  labour,  tiikie,  and 
money,  and  as  giving  vdue  and  security  to  his  patent  when 
gnanted.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  complaints  of  the 
examination  system  in  the  United  States.  As  already 
observed  Ydn^tf  p.  372)  the  rrfueal  of  one-third  {in  some 
.yeauB  one-half)  of  the  patents  ap{died  for  must  of  necessity 
lead  to  many  complaints,  however  many  may  acquiesce 'in 
the  rcgection ;  but  it  is  stated  on  high  •authoii^  thaft  ^  the 
^complaints  against  the  patent  system  of  the  united  States 
^i  arises  almost  exclusively  in  respect  of  patents  that  are  im>- 
"  property  granted,  because  of  the  want  of  proper  supervisi^tti 
**  ih  their  examinationi-'*  ^        ^    . 

^'^^^^trtonid  '^^  *^^  arguments  already  referred  to  in  support  of  an 
i^wende-  examination  by  competent  persons  may  be  added  the  con- 
^^;;  ,  ,  sideration  that  if  the  granting  of  patents,  bs  alleged  by  the 
^/rr.  n-  opponents,  be  an  infraction  on  the  free  domain  of  knowledge. 
It  iff  right  that  every  means  should  betaken  to  define,liniit,and 
make  certain,  that  from  which  the  public  are  eb^cluded  for  the 
limited  period  of  the  term  of  the  grant ;  that  this  involves  an 
amount  of  knowledge  which  the  inventor  cannot  possess  or 
procure  for  himself,  Mid  which  the  accumulated  experience  of 
!Mi  official  staff  can  alone  provide.  A  patent  so  limited  is 
the  most  valuable  to  the  inventor,  the  Oleast  restrictive  on 
mnnufaotures  and  trades,  and  freest  from  annovance  tot;he 
public."  The  security  thus  given  by  a  system  of  examination 
is^  the  otely  exjdanntion  of  the  fact,  also  stated  on  high  autho* 
i4ty,  that'-nine-t^ths  of  all  the  coital  invested,  in  manu- 
facturing m  the  TTnited  States  is  thus  invested  because  of  the 
isecutitv  to  it  given  by  patents,  inasmuch  as  very  few  men 
are  willing  to  invest  their  money  in  manufacturing,  if,  when 
*hey  have  estabUsbed  a  markot  and  rendered  their  articles 
ftf  manufacture  ^>opular,  other  eefaMishmente  may  be  buik 
4ip  in  tiieir  immediate  vicinity,  compete  with  them  in  the 
market  aaad  reap  the  advantage  of , their  pioneer  workf 

'     ■      I  ■      M        ■  I  I  r       I  I  ,     ■   I  t       II      I    I        J  I  I   ■     ■      ■        '    i  I  *  "  '  ' li  HI-  >     J 

*  See  Report  of  Commissioner  Leggett  to  Congress  for  the  jear  1873. 
t  See  ibid,,  also  address  of  Hon.  J.  M.  Tfaacher,  App.  poai  p.  417.     , 
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B^re  tjringing  this  report  to  ia  ooilcltision  it  ifvill  ))<b 
proper  to  consider  in  what  maimer^  and  to  what  extent  tile 
programme  on  which  the  Patent  Congress  was  founded  has 
heefh'  t^arried  out>  and  the  anticipation  of  its  promoters 
realised. 

'  That  programme  called  attention  to  the  controvewy  of  Programme 
very  receAt  origin  as  to  the  policy  of  any  patent  ^steitt^  ou?°"^^ 
regard  being  had  to  the  principles  of  free  trade  and  their 
general  adoption, — to  the  adoption  of  a  very  Kberat  ous-    •        '^ 
toms  policy,—  to  the  results  of  inter-communication  in  uniting 
isolated  seats  of  industry, — to  the  interchange  of  materials 
and  commodities   between  nations^ —  to  the    consequences 
df  unrestricted  competition  with  countries  hayii^  no  patent 
protection,— to  the  attraction  to  nnd  concentration  (^sMUed 
kbdur  in  countries   haying   such  protection, — to  the  -duty 
devolve  upon  thosfe'who  supported  the  system  to  remove 
the  doubts  and  scruples,  as  to  the  practicabiMty  and  econo^ 
mical  utility  of  such  protection,  and  then  to  endeavour  to 
effect  a  ttiansformalion  of  the  existing  laws  to  some  uniform 
system.     {Ante  pp.  338,  339,  and  App.  A.) 
-   To  the  observations  already  made  on  the  subjeet  6f  the 
eoiiHekion  between  free  trade  and  •patent  right  it  may  be 
fistrther  suggested  whether  the  term  free  trade  aaid  pl^otection 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  are   now  applied  by  poiitieaf 
econtemiste  can  be  properly  applied  to  the  patent  system. 
By  free  trade  it  is  understood  that  everyone  shalt  have  the 
free  disposal  of  that-wbieh  be  has  lawfttlly  ^acquired  Without 
detriment  to   or  interference   with -the  r%hts  of  ^hers. 
S^hus.  free   trade  means  simjjy  free  interchange  between  Pwe  trade, 
nations  contributiDg  to  the  advantage  and  wealth  of  all^ 
this  benefit  arises  from  and  involl^ee  no   sacrifice   6n  the 
part  of  one  nation  for  the  profit  of  another,  on  the  contrary 
the-suna  of  the  productive  power  of  naan  is  by  these  nieansi 
and  without  iricreased' labour;  largely  augmented  throughout 
ihe-worid,  an  increment  due  partly  to  the-  stippresmon  of 
feiicii*?rice  ^nd  fnwd,  <and  partly  to  the  ui^ted  efitorts  at  skill 
and'  seifence  in  (5oinpelKng  natn^  to  ihintE^ter  to  the  wanti^ 
ma^:'    Patent  r^ht  6r  protection,  f(*,  or  property  In,  in 
Vemicms  comes  in  aidof  rais  compulsibn'b^r  stimulating  inv«a- 
tion  under 'tJie  guf^antee  of  payment  foriabaur  expeided   .      ■!^iiL^ 
and  for  servi<i€ii'renderfed(    Such' property  is  only*  aj  mono-       ii^^^ 
poly  in  thatiiett^  of  that  term  in  which  all  property  may         ^*^iw«* 
be  said  to  be  a  monopoly.     The  misapplication  of  this  term  True 
monopdy,  ot  the  misapprefe^ision^'of  its  true  meaning,  is  the  ™^**p^' 
real  cause  of  the  conception  that  patent  right  or  property  in 
inventions  is  incondsteot  ^^viibh.  free^  trade ;  on  the  contrary. 
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free  trade  is  an  essential  proUminary  condition  of  a  national 
syBtem  of  protection  of  inventions  on  a  free  basis.  Free 
trade  is  the  right  of  individual  enterprise  in  dealing  with 
those  things  which  are  common  to  all  without  impositions 
or  restrictions  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  nations  or  of  indi- 
viduals. Free  trade  and  the  protection  of  inventions  or  patent 
right  stand  in  precisely  the  Bame  relation  to  each  other  as 
freedom  of  the  press  and  copyright.* 
Protection.  In  Contrast  with  *^  free  trade  "  is  **  protection,''  which  it 
is  the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  free  trade  to  extinguish. 
Here  again  the  misapplication  of  terms  creates  confusion.  In 
one  sense  the  term  proteation  means  imposition  of  fiscal 
dues,  in  another  sense  it  means  property ;  these  customs  are 
an  instance  of  protection  which  have  no  reference  to  rights 
of  property,  but  protection  to  inventions  means  protection  of 
the  property  in  invention,  without  which  protection  the  name 
of  property  is  an  empty  sound. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  is  that 
patent  right  or  property  in  inventions  in  no  way  conflicts  with 
the  principles  of  free  trade. 

ISfor  do  such  rights  enhance  prices  so  as  to  affect  the  free- 
dom of  interchange  of  commodities  in  the  way  in  which  such 
interchange  is  interfered  with  by  fiscal  impositions  as  customs 
^^dues.'' 

The  evidence  of  experience  establishes  the  fact  that  the 
effect  of  invention  is  either  to  reduce  the  price  or  to  improve 
the  quality,  and  frequently  both.  The  reduction  in  price  is 
the  real  motive  element.  If  the  article  be  not  cheaper  the 
public  will  generally  pay  little  regard  to  the  quality,  and 
will  go  on  buying  the  old  article.  So  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  in  what  way  any  patent  system  can  affect  that  free 
competition  in  the  interchange  of  commodities  which  inter- 
communication has  a  tendency  to  promote.  Another  fact  is 
that  the  country,  the  parent  of  the  invention,  generally  com- 
mands the  markets  of  the  world,  and  that  the  advantage  of 
countries  being  free  to  adopt  the  inventions  of  the  world  is 
more  imaginary  than  real,  and  not  sufficient  to  command 
neutral  markets.  The  object  of  patent  laws  bein^  to  create 
a  trade  which,  when  created  and  established,  should  be  free, 
the  principles  and  effect  of  such  laws  are  in  full  accord  with 
the  principles  of  free  trade,  as  already  observed.  So  it  may 
be  concluded  that  patent  laws  in  no  way  interfere  with  that 
competition  in  commodities  the  subject  of  trade.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  part  of  the  question  it  must  not  be  over- 


Fitentsin 
accord  with 
prinoiplet 
of  firee 
tndo. 


♦  iS^«potf,p.479of  App.  P. 
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looked  that  the  inventor  and  his  associates  are  the  individuals 
most  interested  and  most  likely  to  succeed  in  forcing  the 
new  invention  on  an  unwilling  recipient  {ante,  p.  344).  On 
this  may  be  founded  one  of  the  politico-economic  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  patent  being  granted  only  to  the  inventor 
or  his  representatives,  and  in  favour  of  an  intemadonal 
system  of  patents;  so  that  the  rights  accorded  to  the  inventor 
may  be  as  world-wide  as  the  laws  on  which  invention  is 
founded. 

The  state  of  the  industrial  arts  in  Switzerland  and  industrial 
Germany  may  be  referred  to  in  illustration  of  the  question  switeeriand 
as  to  whether  the  absence  of  a  patent  law  is  beneficial  orJSiy?^'" 
otherwise  to  a  country.  In  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  patent  law,  nothing  to 
check  the  establishment  of  any  industrial  art,  the  subject  of 
patent  protection  in  other  countries,  and  yet  there  is  no 
evidence  of  that  vigour  of  manufiEU^turing  enterprise  which 
such  freedom  from  restriction  is  supposed  to  develop.* 
The  Swiss  products  of  industry  require  manual  skill  and 
dexterity,  such  as  exhibited  in  watchmaking,  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  which  is  done  by  women  and  children.  In- 
ventive talent,  such  as  possessed  by  Bodmer,  a  Swiss,  or  by 
Heilman,  a  German,  or  by  Siemens,  a  Prussian,  found  its  way 
to  England  from  their  own  countries.  Of  this  migration  of 
inventive  talent  and  of  skilled  labour  to  other  countries  no 
doubt  whatever  can  exist. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Report  of  Dr.  Soeenthall 
(App.  P.  pasty  p.  481),  may  here  be  cited  : — "  Have  not  our 
**  German  inventions,  telegraphy,  telegraphic  printing,  ce- 
^  ment,  steel  manufacture,  aniline  colours,  been  taken  to 
"  foreign  countries  in  search  of  the  capital  necessary  for 
**  their  development.  Every  G-erman  capitalist  is  afraid  to 
**  lay  out  the  preliminary  amount  required  for  experiments, 
*'  construction,  models,  &c.  if  he  is  not  sure  of  his  property 
**  afterwards." 

Another  publicationf  contains  the  following  passage : — 
"  The  fact  that  Germany  has  the  smallest  number  of  patents 
"  of  all  civilised  countries  cannot  unhappily  be  disputed. ** 
Then,  after  reference  to  the  evidence  of  this  fact  afforded  by 
the  technical  journals,  **it  will  not  be  disputed  that  these 
**  figtires  furnish  matter  for  serious  reflection;  they  show 
"  that  the  demand  for  new  inventions  in  Germany  is  scai*cely 


"  See  Repoit  by  Br.  Bosenthall,  App.  'P.fpoet,  p.  4S1. 
t  The  Prize  Essay  of  the  District  Union  of  German  Engmeern,  App.  Q., 
post,  p.  494. 
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'^  cpYj^ped  to  the  extent  of  ftoin  10  to  20  per  cent,  by  the 

Effect  of      .f^  Grenpans  diemselves.     Now  soeing  that   the  ii^ventiv^ 

JJKnt'       *'  capacity  of  the  ^^ermtM^  ha^  been* ., long  sixiee  pn  ■  ireooed 

g;^J^     ff  mo8t.  unmistakeably  and  promioep^y,  and  is  daily  ^xeiQ- 

'^  plified  in  foreign  countries^  this  phenomenon  ean  only  be 

'^  ^;|:plained  by  tne  inadequate  protection  aff[)rded  to  inven- 

f*  tions  in  Germany  paralysing  the  efforts  oftbe  inventor." 

Again^ ''if  ,tbe  protection  of  inventions  .does  not  promote 

"  inventive   activity,  it  must  impede  it  or  be  without  iur 

r .     ;  ,    ;<^  fluence  upon  it.     The  assertion  that  it  is  without  influence 

,.,..;*       f^  bas  never  yet  been  made,  and  we  can  therefore  pass  thai 

c^:i''    .«  over.    Butif]^otection  had  the  effect  of  impeding  inventive 

''      f^,  activity,  then  the  countries  in  which  it  does  not  exists  such 

,1^  as  Holland  and  Switeerland,yu8t  be  especially  distinguished 

-'I  for  inventionp.^    Experience  teaches  that  those  countries  in 

f\^  which  the  proteQtion  qi  inventions  is  libemlly  maintidned 

^  and  ei|ergetically  managed  have  the  greatest  jiumber  of  inr 

^^  veiM^io^s  to  show^  and  ^at  on  the  contrary  those  countries 

^'  in; which  there  is  ^,  or  inadequate,  protection  produce  the 

i^  fewest  inyenticms.     If  you,  acknowledge  a  causative  con- 

*f  nexipp  to  these  facts  you  cannot  av^id.th^  ooQsequence  of 

'^  acknowl^ging  that  the  protection  of  intentions  is  necessary 

5'  for  the  interests  of  the  community."    To  th^  foregoing  may 

J^e  ad4§d  the  hot  that  of  patents  issued,  iu  the  United  States 

to  foreigners,  by  far  the  lai^est  proportion  iu*e  issued,  to 

Germans ;  thus  confirming  the  conclqsion  as  to  cause  of  tli^ 

rsnxalLamoui^tof  inveni^n^,  anda9  to  the  difficulty  of  intro- 

•4^ciDg  new  inventions,  in  Germany.f 

Patents  con-  r .  Uppiji  this  and  Other  con^derations  most  fully  set  out  in 

flj^^^  th^  reports  already  referr^^  to  and  printed  in  the  Appendix, 

it  is  conceived  that  patent  protection  is  not  inconsistent  with 

the  principles  of  firee  trad^  but  thaffc,  as  rightly  considered, 

it  is  based  on  those,  v^y  {Mrincifdjes ;  that  it  tends  to  .promote 

the  interchange  of  conjiAu^ties^  9^  is  an  effective  check  on 

'    the  attraction  to  and   concentration   of  skilled   labovur:  in 

.countries  hav^ig  a  national  system  of  patents. 

g^^^oi        The  response^  of  the  Congress  on  i^  question  of  ahc^tion 

or  maintenance  having  been  sp  unequivocally  ^pressed  in 

filvonr  of  the  proposition  ^'that  the  protection  of  inventions 

IV  should  be.  guaranteed  by  the  laws  of  all  civilized  naticHis," 

.must  be  *foUpwed>  as  suggested  }n  the  proj^ramme,  by  '^  the 

"  endeavour  to  effect  a  unifoiinp  tn^^sJE^Hrmation  of  the  existing 

'^  laws  of  patents,  which  is  now  as  various  as  it  is  complicated  " 

(App.  A.,  p.  400).    The  programme  also  suggests  that  such 

reform  should    not  be  xestrioted  within,  territorial   limits, 

<    ■>  '     I  .    ■ *- 

*  See  fiusts  stated  as  to  these  ooontries,  ibid,  p.  494,        f  Ibid,  p.  494.  . 
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biijt  that  BtepB  should  be. t^ken  fot  obtainbg  an  iatemaiicmal 
pate»t  law,  or-  a  patent  law^of  all  nations. 

■  The'leadipg  dJ^tinction9  betwfeen  the  patent  syatemof  die  ^^^^^^ 
^ereirt  countries  haye  hem  already  adyejrteq  to,  subject  S^^t^ 
to  the  observation   that   the  priDciples  of  the  lawd  of  aU  *'*''™*^®'- 
covintries  as  recognising  the. true  and  £rBt  inventory  and  as  to 
noyeltj,  axe-  the:^ame»  but    that,  some  countries    do  not 
recognise  the  claim  of  the  true  and  first  inventor  exclusively, 
and  that  some  dAJBTerences  exist  as  to  what  constitutes  novelty, 
4aid  the  publication  which  will  defeat  it 

Exisjang  Jaws  have  also  been  already  divided  into  two 
classes, — 

,  !♦  Those,  in  which  the  patent  is  granted  asof  coursCj^'if  the 
foj^mal  procedure  be,  complied  with,,  ^ndj  which  tas'been 
^led  the  prpclamatJon  system,.  .        •     •  . 

2.  Those  in  which  the  patent  is  grantea  upon  and  after  pre- 
vious inquiry.  w:hich  has  been  calfed  the  examination  system ; 
the  principal  distinctions  between  those  systems  have  been 
pointed  out.  .. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  distinctions  it  will  be  desirable 
to  point, out  the  variations  iq  the  systems  under  the  following 
cfesJBific^tion,  in  otde^  that  the  precise  nature  of  the  differ- 
ei^ces  in  1;he  ^stems  of  each  .country  may  be  prominent, 
and  the  dttention^  which  will  have  to  he  made,  both  as 
to  their  nature  and  extent,  niay  diiitinctly  a^ear.  The 
mnifki^mhm^thd  ^tent^sh^d  not  M  gr&nted  eicdept  to 
the  inventor  does  not  at  present  exist  in  Belgium; ^FVAtio^  ,['^  ;^ 

Norway,  Paraguay,  Poland,  Biissia,  Sweden.  '    / 

In  each  of  these  countra^  the  patent  is.  granted  to  the 
first  applicant;  in  some-  i]f  th^n,  ^howevei^.  aft  Norway, 
Swe4ej^,  Pel^rpd  and>  Bussia,  jthe  patent  js  not  granted 
exx^pt  on.  an,  examinatioi^  a^  to,  novelty  .and  utility.      . .        , 

2^  jji  1|]|ie  ^llowmgvCOjumiues.a^.p^^  is  jpinted  to  the 
iinren^r  only  xtt-.,. 

i^ustris^>  Ba^eoQ  (Gran(Lpuchy)|  Bavaria,  Gerpian '  States    ^ 
(smaller),  Hmfxv^,  Italy,  Portugal,  Boman  States. 
^  3.  Patents  are  granted  to  the  first ,  importer  without 
reference  to  his  being  the  inventor  in  the  countries  fbUow- 

rf^vpipjCiM^J^^       and  New  Oranada,  Denmark,.  Hol- 
la^, P,pj3sia,  Bia  da  Plata,  Saxony,  Spain,  Wurtemburg^ 
.  The  pdicy  of  these  countries  is  to  encourage,  the  inlxo- 
^uetion  pf  pew  inventions  without  regard  to  the  claims  of  the 
inventoiv    :        ,  .  ^ 

4.  In  the  United  Eongdom  the  claims  of  the  importer  are 
rec^niised  ;  an  oath^or  sdexnn  declaration,  is  required  to  the 
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effect  that  the  applicant  believes  himself  to  be  the  inventor, 
but  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ail  importer  from  abroad  is 
regarded  as  the  inventor  within  the  realm,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  illegitimate  system  of  pillage  of  virhich 
complaint  has  been  made. 

In  the  United  States  a  similar  oath  or  affirmation  is  re- 
quired and  the  patent  is  valid,  although  the  invention  maj 
have  been  known  and  used  in  a  foreign  country,  but  not 
patented  or  described  in  a  printed  publication. 

The  effect  of  prior  publication  in  another  country  is 
differently  regarded  by  the  laws  of  the  foregoing  countries. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  considered  that,  if  an  international  or 
universal  system  be  established,  it  must  be  based  on  a  recog- 
nition of  the  inventor  or  his  representatives  to  the  exclusion 
of  strangers  to  the  inventor. 

This  principle  being  recognised  other  matters  as  to  the 
manner  of  granting  patents,  their  cost,  term,  and  conditions 
as  to  working  licenses,  or  prices  of  the  commodities,  may  be 
left  to  each  country  according  to  Its  exigencies. 

In  furtherance  of  the  views  of  the  promoters  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  Congress,  it  may  be  right  to  refer  to  the  different 
systems    proposed,  and    existing,   as  introductory  to    the 
suggestion  of  a  system  for  all  nations. 
Three  Systems  as  proposed    or    existing  may  be  di^ded  as 

gS^     foUows:- 

1.  A  r^stration  system. 

2.  A  proclamation  system* 
3*  An  examination  system. 

The  registration  system  might  be  disposed  of  at  once,  as 
non-existent  in  practice,  were  it  not  for  the  authority  with 
which  it  was  proposed  and  the  analogy  which  is  afforded  by 
registration  in  cases  of  copyright,  of  designs,  and  trade-marks 
as  in  Austria  and  some  other  countries.  The  first  effective 
movement  for  the  reform  of  the  patent  laws  was  inaugurated 
in  1849-50,  by  a  veiy  influential  committee  of  the  Society 
of  Arts ;  the  result  of  which  was  a  proposal  for  the  registra- 
tion of  patents  similar  to  the  registration  of  Resigns,  in  fact 
to  make  the  law  of  patents  and  designs  substantially  the 
same.  The  opposition  which  this  proposal  evoked  was 
founded  on  the  substantial  diflferences  between  the  two  cases. 
Designs  had  reference^  to  the  fine  and  ornamental  rather 
than  to  the  industrial  arts,  except  in  the  limited  instances  of 
designs  for  utility,  most  of  which  are  property  the  subject  of 
patent.     The  substantial  distinction  existing  betwixt  the  two> 
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howeyer,  will  be  evident  on  the  consideration  that  a  design 
is  in  all  cases  capable  of  being  represented  bj  two^mensions, 
as  by  a  plan  or  projection  on  the  sur&ce  of  paper,  whereas  an 
-invention  in  the  industrial  arts  involves  matter^  its  forms  and 
prc^rties^the  action  of  forces  chemicalyelectricaliand  mechani- 
cal. Again  a  design,  like  a  book  or  pictures,  is  the  type  of  the 
particular  mind  producing  it^  no  other  person  would  produce 
identically  the  same  except  in  a  very  few  and  simple  cases ; 
whereas  the  same  identical  invention  may  be  hit  upon  by 
different  minds,  so  that  it  has  been  assumed,  not  without 
reas(m,  that  an  invention  if  not  made  to-day  by  one  person 
would  probably  be  made  to-morrow  or  shortly  afterwards  by 
another.  The  mechanical  laws  and  theoretical  knowledge 
may  be  common  property,  but  the  skill  for  adaptation  essen-  skm  for 
taal  to  invention  has  not  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  *^p***^*^ 
particular  subject.  For  it  can  never  be  too  frequently  or  too 
toroibly  insisted  on  that  ideas  do  not  constitute  invention,  they 
must  be  embodied  in  some  material  form,  just  as  other  ideas 
of  the  mind  must  be  embodied  in  writing  before  they  become 
the  subject  of  property  that  can  be  defined  or  transmitted. 
The  embodiment  of  such  ideas  constitute  the  labour  of  inven- 
tion, the  service  rendered,  which  ought  to  be  paid  for  and  re- 
munerated as  such.'^  The  historv  of  most  inventions  will  show 
iu>w  often  the  parent  idea  has  been  suggested  and  made  the 
subject  of  patents,  but  nothing  then  came  of  it,  the  suggestion 
being  before  the  time  or  the  suggester  having  failed  in  the 
skill  of  adaptation  to  practice,  or  in  the  perseverance  and  per- 
tinacity which  altogether  constitute  the  labour  of  invention.! 
The  promulgation  of  immature  inventions  is  injurious 
equally  to  the  cause  of  inventicm  and  to  the  inventor.  A 
-system  of  simple  r^stration  would  foster  rather  than  check 
such  precocity,  buch  a  system,  proposed  by  friends  in 
the  interest  of  the  patent  system,  was  supported  by .  its 
opponents  as  the  most  certain  means  of  bringing  it  to  an 
end-t  Property  in  invention,  as  in  land,  may  be  too  much 
subdivided  to  be  profitable.  Such  visionary  or  immature 
applications  have  been  proposed  to  be  checked  by  a  high 
charge  for  patents,  but  the  true  check  would  appear  to  be 
a  well  r^ulated  system  of  examination,  before  the  patent 
creating  the  property  is  granted. 

♦  See  opinion  of  M.  Benonard,  App.  S.  post,  p.  511. 

t  The  case  of  Sir  F.  Konalds  and  Telegraphs  deserves  to  be  recorded  ;  he 
had  invented  an  electric  telegraph  constructed  wiUi  several  miles  of  wire 
in  hb  garden  at  Hammersmith.  He  submitted  his  invention  to  the  Admiralty^ 
but  was  told  that  the  existing  semaphore  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
'^  t  See  evidence  of  L  K.  Brunei  before  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Lords, 
g^ssionlSSl. 

82996.-4.  C  C 
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Jrooi^*-  •  Tlie  two  othetpliieipcoolamatian  and  ihe  exauiiBftdon 
amination  systemB,'  Teproseiit  .the  exxmng  syaiemB^  as  to  wmdnii  maj 
'^^^'^^"^  .te  Kd>B6iV«d  that  the  pirodainatum  sjetem  is  awppoeed  ^:  ini- 
blude  the  sffitoms  bf  aU  diose  ^ountidlBs  ini  whidhy  if  the  docii- 
meniB  on:  which  theapplioation  !&> founded  be  not  infeimal^ 
the  patent  issBes  asxyf  course  and  titegtaiit  co*  ooneesg&on 
ffmolaimlBd'  by  the  $tate  or  by^  the  gnmtee  ae  haying  so 
idsued.  The  exaioination  system  ^  su[^M>6ed  to  apply  to  all 
tUese  eiise»  in-whiob  there  is/ an  actual  examination^  as  in  the 
United  Stated^  ora  supposed  examination  withoppertnnify 
of  oppositions  ae  in  the  United  KingdduL  Aldiou^iathe 
Utter  ca^e  the  Isjrstem  is  so  imperfectly  and  'inadequately 
'<SiM:iied  out  as  to  be  praicticaJly  noii-»exiBtent  for  any  effective 
-pufpt>6e&>  tbsd  opportuniiy  £}r  .oppoBSticpa  exists  upon  Jwhioh 
the  patent  nKty  be  stopped*  That  system  cannot  then,  te 
'dei9igni£ied  by  either^of  the  termsTe^iBtration  oc  pcoGhLmatioif^ 
^d  inaiTMu^  ais  an  examination  by:  the  Xiiw  Office  doeb 
exist  in  some  cases;- and  inoy  exist  in  idl,  that  system  ekould 
b^  dassed' under  the  ebtaminatioik  system^  ' ) 

Suggested    -^   The  Yltona  Patent  Congte^:  ha^ng  recommended,  in 
nati&^   -tooniina/tkMii  system,  the  sugg^Etien.'  now  'made: as  to:  a:<U9^ 
-Suitfuble  for'ali  natiims  will  beibun^ed  thereon*' 
>    It  i^  euggested/thenyjafe  follows  :•*- ^     '     ^      ^ 
')  ;1.  Thie  application  to  be  by  oi*  on  behalf  of  the  inTentoi, 
'and  to  be  founded  on  a  docunaent  in  iixe  nature  of.  a  pro- 
'Vi^iMal  specificatbuy  upon  which,  provisional  proteetidi^mr  a 
iimited^'  period  should  be  Acooi^ded^enfiUing  e^perimsnts  to 
y^  conducted  without  prejudice  to  the  issue  of  the  patent. 
' '    2.  Tlie  tipplicant,  beii^  the  inventor  or  ids  rrare^ntative^ 
ho  have  liie  alternative  of  filing  a.  complete jBpecincationSn^ 
fihst  in(^an6e,  under  wUdhtiiere  sUould^be  proyieional  {isot^ 
fSon  for  a  like  period.        '      '    .  '    -i 

3.  The  pioviisional  or  complete  spedfipatidn^  as  ike  ease  may 
bis,  to  be  ref<^rred' to  competent  persons  for  the  jn^epani^on 
of  indices^  aiid  foe  examination  and  report  as  ^  tiie  siiffi- 
ciency  of  the  specification  cti  itsL  facoy  and  as  to  thenovdly 
of  the  invention  disclosed.  ' 

'  4.  Bnch  report  to  be  submitted  to  the. ofBcers  entrusted 
wlih  authority  as  to  the  granting  of  patents. 

5.  Upon  such  report,  if  ncft  xm£Eivourable>  t^e  patent  to 
proceed;  but  if  unfavourable,  the  applicant  to  have  notice 
ai^d  to  be  h^ard  before  such  officer  assisted  by  the  exai^iner 
as^  an  assessor ;  but nO  communiciUion  to  take  place  b^ween 
the  applicani  ^d  the  exianiiner,  except  6n  such  l^earingr 

.6.  The  provisional  <>r  complete  specificajtipn  to  be  secret, 
but  before  actual  issue  of  patent  to  be  open  to.  inspection 
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8Q.  as  to  gi¥e  parties  iiit^rested  lua  opporitiiaty  of  oppoaiiig 
bc^fipre  the  omo^f.  The. costs  oocas|otied  to^  the.  appll^f^it 
by  9uoh  <^)pb9ilionj  exoept  in  eases  of  fraad  or  iHgu9(x>aaui»t».to 
b0  iteid  by  the  Patept  Offiee. 

!  X  .Aait^peal.lrom  the  decision  c^  such  officer  iacdl  cases 
to.sojEQe  tnbuQ^  as  ooe, of  the  ordinary  tribuiujds  of  th^ 
^uutfy,  . 

8^  The  spedificatioqs  to  be  printed  ^rndpubUs^ed^p^the 
issuing  Of  tiie  patent.     .       .  .  .  ,a    ,;  i* 

n:9,.  The  patent  to  ibe  for  15^  year»>  wd  8ubj^t>  tp,  jj^ri- 
odical  payments  at  the  end  of  the  5th  a^4  1 0th,  years 
redpeotiyejy,         v  /    .  .  r  i 

,  rlOrf  P^wer  of  extension  for  7  ye«^Td,        -    .       , 
•   ir^tJHselaiiiier  of  parte  of  titie or  specifoatioitt-  ,    .ir  f 
Iw  12v  B^4fiwe.of  patents  so  as  to  4^it  of  /id4i^ons,aipend- 
vienkiaAdfO^n^Hdata^A  of  patents  Jfoff^po^i^^ 
telatifngftditbifsatoesubjert;.  u        /.      »  ,    lo   i^i 

i'ldu  lEirst  cost  of  i  patent  to  be^adjuMei}  aQCQrdi]Qig,to  the 
cQfif  ({f  ither.Jsystem;  the  periioicUeal  paymceDtatp.  bie  .on  an 
a^endb^ dcale,  .     •  .      •,     ••        .:    ,;;  i   •  ...      ■•  <    • 
;i  };4u  Transfer,  of  ^patents,  liGen$eSi.  wad  other  .hDitor^pts,  if 
aiiiy>  Derobcting  paiteQts  to  foe  regisifcei^d  i^  the  Patent  Office^ 

15.  The.  patents  to  be  sul]ject  to  i»^^  condition  for  Ucensesi 
tod  to  sudi  other  conditions  as'  the  0:dge]pKsy.of  the  country 
m&y  .seem  to  require.  '  '      i 

r. '  lj6>  litigation  to  be  heard  before  a  ju^ge  of  the  ordinary 
trihima]fi^iwitti.asdesseffs>  and  without  ^  jiury^wexcei^  in  Tery 
flpdoialvea^s of  disputed  fact^  iubjeot  ito:  ^peal  as  in^other 
eases.  .    •     .  ';  •        ,  '< 

p  17.  rPbwer(tQ:requiare  the  deposit  o|^  a  models  of.  spec]£e4  '^^'fgf^ 
size  ( and  vsc^,  before  the  issue  ,of  the  pateii,ti  the  oost  of  !^ii»ttoS, 
8nob.ni(>del9  to  be  borne  by  the  Patent  Offipe^     > 

•18.  Such  modds  to  be  preserved  in  i%  JifDiseum  of  the 
Industry  of  all  Nations^  in  which  inventions  are  arranged, 
wd  oWinfied  ^vith  aview  to  tbe  requirements  of  the  Patent  ... 
P£^5  a  listpry  of  inventions^  and  technical  instifuction.  ^  r^  vy; 
, :  IS. :.A  fro^  Librwy  and  free  Museuni^  with!  every  facilitv 
of  reference,  to  be  provided  in  the  principal  towns  of  each 
kingdom, 

20.  The,  proceeds  of  the  cost  of,  and  periodical  paynientfl 
op,  patentB  to  be  applied  to  the  administration  of  the  syatem, 
to  the  printing  and  publication  of  specLficationsj  abridgments^ 
i^diccfl,  ^  hist-ory  of  inventions,  and  the  eatabllahment  and 
mamtenance  of  free  Ubrarriea  and  muaeums, 
_jrhe  eygtem  of  which  the  outlinee  are  suggested  above  is 
founded  on  the  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  inventor  and 
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an  examination  of  the  invention ;  such  an  examination  to  be 
limited  to  novelty  and  to  precision  of  description.  The  ex- 
presrion  of  any  opinion  as  to  the  merit  of  the  inventor,  or 
practicability  or  utility  of  the  invention,  is  to  be  excluded ; 
that  must  rest  on  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  applicant  and 
his  advisers.  The  applicant  having  been  warned  by  persons 
best  competent  to  inform  him  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
may  appear  to  have  been  anticipated  in  the  line  of  invention, 
will  be  m  a  position  to  judge,  by  himself  or  his  advisers,  as 
to  expediency  of  prosecuting  his  application  by  appeal  in 
case  of  an  adverse  decision. 

Thus  the  inquiry  is  limited  to  matter  of  fact;  to  the 
question  of  novelty ;  and  matters  of  opinion  as  to  practicability 
or  utility  are  excluded  and  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
applicant.  Such  a  system  would  practically  be  advisory  and 
adjuvant  rather  than  prohibitory.  Much  may  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  patent  being  allowed  to  issue,  should  the 
applicant  so  warned  and  after  appeal  insist  upon  it,  the 
reports  against  the  patent  being  on  record  against  it ;  but, 
looking  to  the  fact  that  the  inclination  of  the  ultimate  tri- 
bunal would  be  to  grant  the  patent  in  any  case  of  doubt,  it 
is  thought  that  on  an  inquiry  so  limited,  it  is  (m  the  whole, 
better  ^at  the  power  of  absolute  refusal  should  exist. 
SSSoSS  An  examination  having  taken  place,  either  in  the  United 
misdOT^  Kingdom  or  in  the  United  States,  it  could  hardly  be 
convention.  |;jecessary  to  repeat  it  on  the  application  for  a  patent  in 
another  country  for  the  same  invention  by  the  inventor  or 
his  representative;  it  may  be  further  suggested  whether 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  joint  Commission  or  a  Con- 
ventidn  might  not  exist  in  which,  on  an  application  for  a 
patent  in  another  country,  some  member  or  representative 
of  the  country  in  which  the  patent  was  first  granted  might 
take  part,  and  which  might  be  a  court  of  appeal  in  certain 
cases. 
Si^^fwi  ^^  inquiry  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
and  1861.  Lords  in  1851  resulted  in  the  Act  of  1862,  the  peculiar 
feature  of  which,  provisional  protection,  has  been  already 
referred  to. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Dillwyn,  reported  as  to  a  museum  of 
mechanical  inventions  to  the  following  offset  :*  **  That  the 
**  chief  purposes  of  a  general  museum  is  to  illustrate  and 
"  explain  the  commencement,  progress,  and  present  position 
"  of  the  most  important  branches  of  mechanical  invention ; 

•  See  Report,  19th  July  1864. 
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^'  to  show  the  chief  steps  by  which  the  most  remarkable 
machines  have  reached  their  present  degree  of  excel- 
lence; to  convey  useful  and  interesting  information  to 
''  stimulate  invention."  Also^  ^^  in  forming  an  illustrative 
'^  collection,  it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt  the  principle  of 
selection.  Such  a  collection  should  contain  a  selection 
of  models  of  moderate  size^  which  should  illustrate  dif- 
ferent departments  of  inventions,  and  also  a  selection 
'^  of  models  of  current  patented  inventions.  This  coUec- 
'^  tion  should  be  exhibited  in  connexion  with  the  Patent 
«  Office."* 

The  Boyal  Commission  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  §^p^^ 
working  of  the  Law  of  Patents  for  inventions,  presided  over  mindon. 
by  the  present  Earl  of  Derby  (as  Lord  Stanley)  in  1863-5, 
state  in  their  report,  as  follows,  as  to  the .  subjects  of  pre- 
liminary examination,  and  the  tribunal  for  patent  litigation, 
as  follows : — ^^  Your  Commissioners  are  unable  to  recommend 
^^  a  preliminary  investigation  into  the  merits  of  the  invention 
'^  for  which  a  patent  is  claimed,  but  they  advise  that  a 
**  careful  inquiry  be  instituted  und^  the  direction  of  the 
*'  law  officers  of  the  Crown  as  to  whether  there  has  been 
^^  any  previous  .documentary  publication  of  the  inventions 
'*  eiiher  by  grant  of  letters  patent,  or  otherwise,  and  if 
^'  such  publication  have  taken  place,  that  the  patent  shall  be 
^^  refused*  No  evidence  other  than  such  documentary  evi- 
'^  dence  should  be  admissible,  and  the  reasons  for  the  refusal 
*'  to  grant  the  patent,  should  be  certified  by  the  law 
^*  officers ;  an  appeal  from  their  decision  should  lie  to  the 
**  Lord  Chancellor.  Your  Conunissioners  are  of  opinion 
**  that  the  present  mode  of  trying  the  validity  of  patents  is 
'^  not  conducted  in  a  satisfiu^ry  manner.  That  such  trials 
**  ought  to  take  place  before  a  judge  sitting  with  the  aid  of 
'^  scientific  assessors,  but  without  a  jury,  unless  at  the  desire 
*^  of  both  parties  to  the  suit  or  action.  That  such  assessors 
''  ought  to  be  selected  by  the  Judge  in  each  case,  and  the 
^^  remuneration  to  be  paid  them  be  included  in  the  costs  of 
^'  the  suit  or  action,  and  provided  for  in  such  manner  as 
'^  the  Judge  shall  direct.  That  no  special  Judge  be  ap- 
''  pointed  for  the  trial  of  patent  cases,  but  that  the  Judges 
'^  of  law  and  equity  be  empowered  to  make  rules  by  which 
"  one  court  should  sit  for  tnal  of  Patent  causes  exclusively." 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ap-  ^^J^^'^' 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  law  and  efiect  of  grants  of™ 

*  See  Eeport,  19tii  July  1864,  on  Patent  Office  Libraxy  and  Museum. 
f  See  Beport  of  Royal  Ck>mmission,  1865. 
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Utters  patent  for  inventions^  ^presided  oyer  by.  Mr.  Samuel^ 
son^  reoommends  a  preliminfuy  examination  .ae  toinoTetey^ 
and  that  the  trialsf  of  patent  causes  shooM  be  beford  d 
Jxidffe,  asasted  by  akilled  assessors.* 

:."  The  we^ht  of  authority  aaid  experience  of  the  >lTiaiijbed 
States;  as  to  an  oxaminatidn  system  is  so  great  that  jt^saay 
#vbh  ^onffidence  be  expected  to  be  ^opted  :in  any>fasdbni-^ 

^  latitm  of  the  patent  system  of  all  nations.  '     to>  '' 

-'  The  Boy al  Commission  was  of  opinion  that  licenses -ta  m^ 
pattelted  inyentions  i  ought  not  to  be  compulsory,  but  that 
the  Crown  should  have  the  power  to  use  the  inTeiiifibiiJ 
subject  to  payment ;  that  a  patent  ought  notlto  be  gnitfted 

.  u to  tiie  imporjter  of  a  foreiffu  invention^  and  that  there  shbsild 

JvB-hdiolxtensioii'of'  the:(tmn  of  a  patent  beyond  the;o«igii]d 
tenp  of  14  yean.     :     '  !:         ,;.:^. 

^^^^  c  i  The  resoktioiLjaffiniiing  the  jttinciple  ^eomimlsDry/liiMaisei 
Was  a  ^gnierous>abquieBenee  on'  the  part  of r  many^trher  (fieiiBred 
it  as  an'  infraotioir  xm  rights  of  property >  but  aa'i  al^dy 
stated;  as  8pieoia|ly  pointed  onb  at  tbe  Coi:^gi!e6s;  oases  ima^ 
occur  in' which  a  subsequent  invention  may  contribttte/ina^ 
tanally  ta  1^e:  prior  invention^  may  conduce  "to^  ife)ltigh^ 
degiree  of  perfbction,  though  not  ess^itial  to  its.pmctiqabuityi 
Another  elass  of  xBases  is  the  publie  servics^  as  tfad  conitruc^ 
tiba of : vessels  and ^munbmeDta  <S iwac^  in^which  inalimdt 
be  madel  on. the  largest  scale^  and  ki  . which  the  confflotctf 
irival  claimants  may  i  mateirially  inter&ce;  with  <the)aidopM 
tion  ei  the^hiost  perfect  plati«  The  inconvenience*  r^ulting 
from  thisihasibe^  found  so  ^at.  inr  the.  pubUcraervffieiii 
£hreat  Britain  timt  advantage  has  been  taken  of  a'fiotMit  of 
&e  law,  whereby  the  sovereign  power  in  >eaeh  StatCi  id 
supposed  to  be  the  general  owner  of  all  pmpert^^  andihat 
as  such  teust  be  presumed  in  .making  the  grant:  ef  a  ^patent 
not  to  do  anything  in!  derogaitkm  oi  its  own ri^his^ Dut  to 
reserve  to  itself  the  power  of  usi^  any:inventK)n<itf  may 
think .&^,'notmth8taiiding  the  grant  of  eidusive  pritn^ed 
in  respect  ^ofit.tdaimtbent  It  sho^ld^  faowever,  be^imen^ 
tiDned(tbat  dief)atentsas  granted  have  fi»  maiqr  yearsrbeeti 
eubject  to  a  codditieii)  avoiding  .the  grant  if  the  |pnaiidtee 
slu^ll  not  topply  ihr'tbe  public  service^  all  such  articl^  as  he 
may.bo'reqidved  .to  suj^ply  in/  such  mannerpat  isuchltlme) 
and  ai  such  reasonable  ^^ices  and  .terms  as  may' be-isettledJby 
the  officers  q£  the  Oidnance  Department;  siso  that  ^^Not- 
withstanding this  dsseirtion  of  right  on  the  paort  of  the  Gramxi 


♦  See  Report,  in  App.,/)o<<,  408-410. 

t  See  the  case  of  Feather,  snppliaiit,  v.  The  Queen,  6  Best  &  Smith,  257. 
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compensation  has  usually  been  paid  to  the  owner  of  the 
patent.  ,.,    .,   :..  -.     ..^.  . 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  akeady  giyen  m  s^i^pprt  of.  the  Protection 
licensing  clause^  and  whichyas  already  stajted^was  supported. ^ntor!°* 
inifehe  interest  of  the  inventor  as  against  the  capitalist  and; 
iwnufaoturer^  isvhose  interest^  it .  may  be,  that  the  iuyen-- 
tic^  should  not  be  brou^t  ii^to  use^  .the, clause  xnay^  h^- 
supported  in  the  interest  of  the  inventpr  as  a  prpteodoni 
against  himself.     Many  inventions  are  inadequatdVivy^oriae^  .  . 

by  th4  inventor ;.  pergonal  considerations  frequently  jmterven/^ 
tp  prevent  the  granting  of  licenses ;  Jlitigation  ensues^  whichfi  .  * 
alfier  a  large  expenditure  on  both  sxdes^gejueraj^y.  results  ii^- 
a;i9ettlem^it  on  reasonable  terms  if  the  patent  is  sustained. 
Litigation  is 'generally  a  me^ns  for  attaining  terms  which 
i^igjbt  h^ve  been  obta;ined  by  arbitratiouj  to^  ihe  benefit  of 
both  parties.  The  existence  of  a^uch  a ;  power  aa  a  vis  major^ 
will  it  is  believed,  constrain  all  parties  to  be  reasoAable  and. 
render  litigation,  except  in  some  cases  of  infringement^  wholly! 
imnecessary. 

*  It  was  ohgected  that  a  system  of  compulsory  license  might  ^^i^J^^to 
be  injurious  .and  ui^just  to  the.  inventor,  inasmuch  as  a 
cajHtalist  or  manufacturer  might  procure  a  license  and.ax-^ 
tinguish  his  patent  v  but  this  could  only  be  done  if  the  license. 
V^o  sole,  ^d  exolusivie,  the  granting  of  which .  would  be . 
wholly  inc<msi8t6nt  with  all  the  principles  upon,  which  com-r^ 
puhlbry  lic$n^^s  are  advocated. 

.  Again,  it  h^s  been  s^id  that  supposing:  one  of  two  rival 
manufacturer^  to  have  improved  imd  cheapened  a  mode  of 
production  by  great  skill,  and  the-  outlay  of  capital,  is  hia 
iqival  to  QOB^e  to  hin^,  and  depr/ye  him.  of  the  benefit.  To  thia^ 
it, may  be  replied  tl^at  such  a  case  would  npt  be  within  the, 
resolution.  Why  is  it  1;p  be  supposed  that  a  competent 
tribunal  in  case  ii  disa^eement  would  not  take  care  that  the 
grantee  of  a  licence  :^as  a  suitable  person,  and  that  the 
invented  obtiuned  adequate  compensation  ?  Suggestions  that 
Uoensea  should  not  be  asked  for  until  eome  fears  after  the 
graxit  gf  the  patent,  and  should  be  sulgect  to  periodic  revi-, 
sion  are  well  desemng  of  con»deration. , 

]VIan  has  not  been  unaptly  described  as  a  '^  tool-making  Classes  of 
animal."  His  earliest  contrivMices  to  8U|)port  life  were  toofi;  inventions. 
of  .the  rudest  and  eimfdest  construction,  ms  latest  achieve- 
n;ie^t  are  s^ll  in  the  same  direction,  the  substitution  of 
mechanical  for  manual  labour;  hence  it  has  been  found 
convenient  to  describe  certain  classes  of  inventions  as  tools 
though  actually  machines,  as  the  self-acting  planing  machine 
of  Whitworth,  and  generally  that  large  class  of  inventions 
described  as  labour-saving  machines.  •  The  progress  of  the 
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nation  will  materially  depend  on  the  progress  of  invention, 
to  it  the  rapid  creation  of  wealth  is  mainly  due.  The  fine 
arts  add  to  the  amenities  of  life,  to  the  civilisation  of  the 
nation,  but  the  industrial  arts  add  also  to  the  comforts  of 
life  and  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  It  is  said  that  necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention,  but  if  necessity  be  the  mother, 
its  father  is  human  industry  directed  by  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge. 

While  the  advanced  position  of  technical  instruction  in  Ger- 
many over  other  countries  is  conceded,  it  is  not  denied  that  it 
lags  behind  in  the  industrial  arts.  One  cause  of  this,  namely, 
inadequate  protection  to  invention  has  been  pointed  out 
(ante  369).  A  contrast  with  the  United  States  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  In  that  country  education  is  widely  dissemi- 
nated ;  the  education  of  all  is  the  great  and  essential  first 
step,  the  next  step  is  technical  instruction  ;  special  teaching 
adapted  to  the  capacity  and  proclivities  of  the  youth  ia 
carried  on  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  Germany  than  in 
the  United  States,  but  the  effect  there  on  the  intelligence  of 
the  rising  generation  is  thus  described  by  a  most  competent 
judge  who  says,  **  An  American  youth  helps  his  employer 
'*  by  reason  of  his  thoroughly  understanding  the  charge 
**  that  is  needed,  and  helping  on  the  road  to  it  by  readily 
**  attaining  to  any  new  knowledge  instead  of  stopping  his 
*^  employer  on  the  road,  putting  his  own  ignorance  in  the 
**  way  of  the  employer's  knowledge,  standing  in  the  middle 
**  of  his  path  and  exhausting  him  in  the  efforts  which  he 
*'  is  forced  to  make  to  get  past."  *  The  contrast  thus  pre- 
sented may  suggest  various  reflections  as  to  causes  and 
consequences  which  cannot  now  be  followed  out.  The 
collection  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  afforded  many  illustra- 
tions of  the  differences  in  the  industrial  progress  of  the  nations 
of  the  world.  An  unprejudiced  examination  would  pro- 
bably lead  to  the  conclusion  that  no  one  nation  had  any  great 
reason  to  exult  over  another ;  that  the  knowledge  of  applied 
science  and  practical  art  had  extended  widely  and  is  rapidly 
extending  in  every  direction ;  that  there  are  heads  to  plan 
and  hands  to  execute  pretty  uniformly  distributed  through- 
out the  civilised  and  habitable  parts  of  the  globe ;  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  industrial  arts  is  so  widely  extended  and 
extending  that  competition  will  hereafter  depend  more  on 
local  advantages  than  on  the  special  fitness  of  those  of  any 
particular  locality  or  nation  for  different  operations.  The 
human  mind  and  human  skill  present  wonderful  power  of 


♦  See  evidence  of  A.  Field  before  Commission  'on  Scientific  Instructioni 
25th  June  1868. 
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adaptation ;  the  power  of  mind  and  matter  are  one  and  the 
same  throughout  the  globe ;  the  transition  from  manual  to 
mechanical  operations,  and  the  adoption  of  labour-saving 
machines,  has  a  gradual,  though  slow,  but  steady  progress^ 
which  expositions  of  industry  cannot  fail  to  accelerate  beyond 
natural  causes.  Free  trade,  the  great  civiliser  of  man- 
kind, is  promoted  by  such  expositions  ;  the  deep-rooted  pre- 
judices of  the  natural  instinct  of  man  vanish  before  the 
knowledge  that  interchange  of  commodities  may  take  place  in 
which  each  party  to  the  transaction  is  the  gainer ;  that  such 
gain  is  the  true  nature  of  profit ;  that  free  and  unrestricted 
interchange  of  commodities  between  nations  contributes  to  the 
advantage  and  wealth  of  all ;  that  this  benefit  arises  from  . 
no  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  one  nation  for  the  profit  of 
another ;  that  the  sum  of  the  productive  powers  of  man  is 
by  these  means  without  any  increased  labour  largely  aug- 
mented throughout  the  world;. that  this  increment  is  due 
partly  to  the  extinction  of  ignorance,  partly  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  fraud,  but  mainly  to  the  united  efforts  of  skill  and 
of  science  in  compelling  nature  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  man ;  that  such  skill  and  science  may  be  of  far  greater 
importance  than  the  existence  of  the  raw  material  in  any 
particular  locality. 

Knowledge  of  the  progress  of  other  nations  is  the  first 
step  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  cause.  The  contrast  which 
the  Great  Exhibition,  1851,  the  Exhibition  of  Paris,  1855, 
of  London,  1862,  of  Paris,  1867,  of  Vienna,  1873,  as  regards  iSSSbittong. 
tools,  machines^  and  mechanical  inventions  generally,  is  said 
to  have  been  so  great  that  [a  superficial  observer  would  be 
sensible  of  that  which  careful  and  experienced  observers  have 
recorded,  namely,  that  in  1 851  Great  Britain  was  without  a 
rival,  but  that  at  each  succeeding  exposition  there  has  been 
a  considerable  alteration  for  the  worse  in  the  position  of 
Great  Britain  as  compared  to  that  of  other  countries.  The 
pre-eminence  of  1851  was  due  to  its  relative  advantages  and 
to  causes  natural  and  artificial,  material,  capital,  the  mvision 
of  labour,  experienced  and  well-trained  artisans.  This  country 
has  not  stood  still  in  the  interim^  but  other  countries  have 
advanced  with  great  strides ;  the  differences  are  diminish- 
ing every  year;  the  relative  advance  must  be  checked  by 
our  more  rapid  advance.  The  use  of  tools  and  machines 
whereby  one  man  may  do  the  work  of  many  is  the  true 
secret  of  economic  production ;  this  alone  presents  the  means 
of  overcoming  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  the  increased 
cost  of  fuel,  labour,  and  materials,  the  higher  rate  of  wages, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour.  The  invention  of 
labour-saving  machines,  of  new  tools,  and  the  increased  skill 
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ckf  :t}i^  artisan^  afford  the  only  tem'edy»'     MaQy  su^  lavM- 
tipnfi.»?a7  be  ^mrfl  a^d  >ppayep.tly, [unimportant, Iwjfe  thei^? 
result  ap  a  ^ffholQ.  nMty  We  !a  eonsidojai^le  effect  ^  the* 
pri^e^  of  the  nation.  .1     ',  rJ.  . 

Tbio '  energy  of  the  indi^ui^  f<^^tbe  am6UtMMion:.Q£ 'i4l» 
cwdition  i^,  ifty^ntiye  indnflkry  ln..it«  ftiUest  ^ndb^Qad^et 
aemie;;  the  progreafi^of  phjr^cal^Qle^aee  ^$' <)tif  its^  pi4c|ieal' 
i^Eo^ion^  iti'  md  of  ,the  cQi^st^nt'  effodrt  of  oUqi  to  b^a^Mof; 
l^^fiolf  will  do  much  to  make  a  nation  jairo^p^rQiitia  m  ^te  >o^ 
miemaio/^gei^ent  and  bad  government.   fWh^yer  mff^  tetid 
Ip  aid  Buoh  indiyidiial  effort^  is  a  publio.b^»efit<  .      i 

servioeiot       The  ^ntisb  Coi]@tfi]^jbn  furthered  the  yiewa  of  th^  {HTPt: 
gjj^g^n.  >»Pters  of  the  Vienna  iBxlubitipn  as  to  the  Patent  Co^g^fmr 
tibe  proceedings  <^  whiob  resulted  in  resolutions  affinningr 
tbeipolicy  and.  prineiple  of  property  in  inyeQtion95  the  j^sn 
pedienciy.of  its  mionteoMce,  «^d  <^  the  aseimijlation  ,jof . !tlie[ 
syrtemsiof  ^jcountrifis.         ;  '  "     *     ' 

-^  Xhe.aeryieea  reixdered  by  tne  Officers. of  the^Britirfi  Com- 
miflsioa:  in  wpresaing  jl?wo  seifious  pirariee  of  :t|ie  tirade  mwk- 
and  trade  name  of  t:wo  eminent  English  fim^ha^jbeeiiiiUeftdy ) 
rrfenred  to  ^aa  a  great  .boon  to  all  manufactujtws*     •  i . 

.Xbe^ritish  Oommiswn,  however,  ren^red  >noiiher  apdi 
most  important  service  to  English  exhibitpr^iand  mtou&e-< 
tmwsy  J^z.^'  the  transition  ^nd.  publiof tiotir  of-^he  Aua^n 
T^SJff  of  Import  Duties^  with  comparative  tables  of  Anstrian^ 
Briti^h^  and  Frenoh  nf^oney  Iw^ightt  .and   tteaaures; — the 
.  rj? (^i :  .1  AnglorAustari^.  Treaty. of  Commeroe  (16  December.  1665)  r- 
ttie  AustfO-Hungarian  Law[s  :relatiiig'  to*  inv^ioft^.  indiisr^ 
ti^alde^igns^  pattern^/  models,  and  trade,  marh^  and  thet 
OToyisiopal  p^tection  fco*  objects  exhibited  attfae  Vi^ouia 
Uiivei^  Exhibition,  1873.    (S^t  App.  W,andX;^5fc6€Jv 
$65.)        ..  ..... 

'  ,B;Ehibiti||OQ3.of  the  Industry  of  lU]KiuttOBs.iniaguratedi)3it 
ihePrinQe  Conac^tiin  IS^l^atndcohsuii^matedl^^  Vietmia 
H^Sihibitio^  19: 1873,  will  do  mudi  not  didy  in  furthttrfmee  ot 
thef  objects  already  advelrted  to,  but  towalrda  fhexealisation  of 
Aait .unity  of  ^mati^d,  which, m.itb^  words  of  t];uit;illus- 
tnoufi  Frinoe^  js  nof  jft  unity,  whidi  bisikaddwn  the  Ihrdts  and 
levdU  the  peouliar  chaaraeteristies  of  the  different  nations  of 
the  Earthy  but.  ttiiher  a  unity  the  riesult  and  product  of  those 
very,  national  varieties  and  antagoniatio  qualities. 
.  ,  J[  hiive  the  honour  to  remain; 
Your  Bioyal  fi^hness, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
TheTemj^e,  Thomas  Webster. 

Marcb  1874. 
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TJNIVBR^AL  EXHIBI1?K)N,  187af,  IK  VIENNA- ' 

iNVEtoAXiOSAL'  C0KORB&&  £&£  the  ConsidetatUMBLi^  the  Qoesfion 
of  Pasmtt  PBOTBdriox,^  .  .,  * 

'/AFo  ^  fifflioaOfi  disputed  q^estdons  idthiai  ibB,  proyincQ  of  politieal 
leigitflfttioa  IMmgB  et  this  mom^t  the  <;pi^io^  of  jptAeoi  protdodoiit 
QTj^rgther  ^bie-  cpiestioiL  of  the  forotectiou  of  the  arighta  of  the  invetiton 
;  Aa  ja&>^(^ept  of  le^blation>  its  origiii  extends  back  to  fonnefc  oesci* 
tm960g'  ee^'for  ukBtajice^  in  Ghreat  Bntain  the  right  of  the  Orown  to 
theiooncessioii  of  patents  for  invention  was  firmly  retained  by  the 
Aot  of  Farliamesxt  of  1623  ;f  but  as  a  tnatter  of  oontroyenfy,  it  is 
Boiffoely  twenty  years  old^^et  notwithstanding  its  reoent  date,  it 
already  pooBeases  its  peculiar  history.    I^e  qaeetion  of  patent  pro* 
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tectdon  as  it  now  stands,  includes  no  longer  simply  the  inquiry  how 
the  right  of  the  inventor  is  to  be  protected  in  the  best  manner,  the 
most  conformable  to  its  design  and  the  least  prejudicial  to  the 
general  welfare  j  and  whether  the  natural  right  of  the  inventor  may 
become  regarded  in  advance  as  absolutely  justified ;  but  the  question 
rather  imposes  upon  those  who  ipply  themselves  to  its  consideration, 
first  the  duty  of  refuting  the  latest  doubts  and  scruples  against  the 
practicability  and  economical  utility  of  such  a  protection ;  and  then 
the  endeavour  to  efiect  a  uniform  transformation  of  the  existing  law 
of  patents  which  is  now  as  various  as  it  is  complicated. 

It  woidd  scarcely  accord  with  the  importance  of  the  pending  ques- 
tion of  patent  protection  to  disregard  the  chief  arguments  of  its 
opponents.  There  exists  to-day  an  anti-patent  movement  which 
since  1860  has  extended  too  far,  and  the  causes  of  which  movement 
bear,  in  "part  at  least,  too  much  upon  views  which  are  generally 
acknowleoged  by  the  economical  progress  of  our  age,  to  justify  at 
this  time  as  hitherto  a  partial  solution  of  that  problem. 

The  complete  abolition  of  all  patents  for  inventions,  such  is  the 
motto  of  this  movement ;  patent  protection,  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  the  existing  patent  l&w,  if  possible  in  simple  form, 
and  by  international  agreement:  such  is  the  watchword  of  the 
other. 

The  present  condition  of  patent  legislation  in  the  most  enlightened 
and  progressive  countries,  shows  on  which  side  the  majority  stands ; 
with  the  exception  of  Switzerland  and  with  her,  Holland,  which 
recently  abolished  her  patent  law,  the  legislation  of  all  the  other 
industrial  states  to-day  recognises  the  protection  of  patents  as  a 
necessity ;  and  the  history  of  the  patent  system  for  the  last  twenty 
years  is  a  continuous  evidence  of  the  tendencies  of  the  respective 
governments,  not  in  the  direction  of  a  gradual  abolition,  but  in  the 
directioii  of  a  thorough  reform  of  patent  protection,  and  especially 
in  removing  the  disadvantages  of  a  territorial  limitation  of  patents 
granted  for  inventions. 

All  the  views  however,  even  those  of  the  partisans  of  patent  pro- 
tection, unite  invariably  and  unexceptionaUy  in  this,  that  the  pro- 
tection of  tiie  rights  of  inventors  needs  new  forms  corresponmng 
to  the  altered  international  commercial  relations;  and  that  the 
solution  of  this  question  of  reform  should  not  be  aimed  separately 
as  hiiiierto,  by  each  state  of  the  great  international  commercial 
area,  but  rather,  that  a  complete  solution  common  to  all  states 
should  be  accomplished  by  international  agreement. 

This  work  of  reform  can  the  less  dispense  with  such  unanimity, 
as  the  present  territorial  limitation  of  patents  for  invention,  forms 
one  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  existing  system,  and  as  matters  now 
stand,  the  days  of  patent  protection  on  the  continent  may  be  re- 
garded as  numbered,  shoula  the  effort  fail  to  establish  an  universal 
rule  and  introduce  it  into  the  law  of  nations. 

We  live  no  longer  in  the  day  of  industrial  action,  which  is  strictly 
confined  and  is  removed  frOm  foreign  competition,  and  where  dow 
communication  prevents  or  delays  the  utilisation  of  inventions.  We 
live  at  a  time  of  liberal  customs  policy;  steam  and  electricity  have 
newly  united  once  isolated  seats  of  industry  in  a  way  undreamt  of; 
and  me  mutual  exchange  of  goods  shows  to-day  a  magnitude  which 
a  generation  ago  one  could  not  have  imagined.  Under  such  altered 
relations  the  patent  granted  for  an  invention  in  one  countiy  becomes 
in  fact  a  restriction  unprofitable  and  obstructive,  if  the  same  inven- 
tion without  limitation  or  increase  in  price,  becomes  in  an  adjoining 
coujitry  common  property.    The  artisan  who  in  the  one  country 
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nmsi  work  wiiH  tlie  aimliary  material  there  patented  and  ^erefore 
dearer  in  price,  will  suffer  an  essential  injnry  as  soon  as  the  same 
material  is  prodnced  in  the  other  conntrT,  not  only  withont  restric- 
tion, bnt  with  a  damaging  competition.  Moreover,  a  oontinnance  of 
the  hitherto  antagonisiio  views  and  measures  would  scarcely  conduce 
to  the  preservation  of  ^eneiral  hamAey ;  and  if  for  example  patent 
protection  were  maintained  in  one  countiy,  so  as  to  attract  thereby 
^dlled  operatives  from  another,  then  the  danger  of  disturbance  of 
the  inteniational  industrial  balance  might  readily  be  apprehended. 
Such  and  similar  inconvenienoes  can  only  be  met  by  the  common 
action  of  all  civilized  states,  disposed  to  the  maintenance  of  patent 
protection. 

Hie  solution  of  this  problem  may  be  alike  difficult  and  tedious, 
but  the  impossibility  of  its  solution  hae,  however,  not  been  proved, 
and  it  is  at  all  events  a  problem  the  importance  of  which  is  worthy 
the  effort. 

But  where  for  such  an  attempt  could  be  found  an  occasion  more 
appropriate  and  more  legitimate,  than  one  where  the  labouring  part 
or  mankind  meet  from  ful  Quarters  of  the  world  in  peaeefhl  rivalry ! 
where  men  of  science,  and  of  practical  ability,  scientific  artisans 
and  political  economists,  representatives  of  the  highw  industry  and 
the  smaller  trades,  unite  to  bear  testimony  of  the  hip^h  degree  of 
culture,  to  which  education,  labour  and  inventive  spirit  have  ad- 
vanced the  human  race ! 

The  Yienna  Exhibition  of  1878,  called  for  the  embodiment  of  uni- 
versal progress  in  culture,  would  seem  more  peculiarly  adapted  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  invention,  even  from  the  standpoint  of 
modem  legislation^  and  to  form  the  starting  era  for  a  new  and 
universal  codification  of  the  rights  of  inventors.  Had  there  been 
any  doubt  of  the  consenkm  of  tiine  ri^ht  with  the  aims  and  ends 
of  such  an  Universal  Exposition,  previous  exhibitions  would  have 
solved  it.  The  recent  patent  legislation  of  England  is  the  immediate 
result  of  the  London  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862,  while  the  Paris 
Eidiibitions  of  1855  and  1867  produced,  as  is  well  faiown,  temporary 
protection  laws,  which  it  was  thought  eicpedient  to  imitate,  in  the 
preparatory  acts  for  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition  of  1873  (Law 
of  13th  November  1872). 

Li  pursuance  of  these  views,  and  following  a  suggestion  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  General  Direction 
of  the  Universal  Exhibition  intends  to  unite  with  the  Exhibition  an 
International  Congress,  which  shall  discuss  the  question  of  patent 
right ;  should  this  discussion,  as  may  be  foreseen,  induce  a  vote  in 
favour  of  patent  protection,  it  will  thwi  be  the  task  of  this  Con- 
gress,  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  various  countries  and  the 
materials  collected,  to  proceed  to  a  declaration  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples for  ah  international  reform  of  patent  legislation* 

The  International  Congress  for  the  consideration  of  the  question 
of  patent  protection  is  to  take  place  after  the  close  of  tne  Jury 
dehberations,  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  August  1873,  under  the 
following  regulations : — 

1.  M^ufacturers,  seientifio  artisans,  political  economistSi  and 
other  experts,  are  entitled  to  participation  in  the  Congress,  in  both 
its  full  and  sectional  deliberations  and  in  its  decisions. 

2.  The  applications. for  participation  in  the  Congress  must  be 
made  to  the  respective  Exhibition  Commissioners,  domestic  and 
foreign.  Based  upon  the  applications  commnnioated  by  these  Com- 
missions (at  the  latest  by  the  end  of  June  1873),  to  the  Chief 
Manager  of  the  Universal  £xhibitiony  cards  aititling  the  applicants 
to  membership  will  be  transmitted  to  them. 
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,.  9«  IttriHiestTri^  thfrrGovtmmentS/^  nations  which  gxh&h^io 
be  represented  in  tdiis  Oongr^BB  bjr  flfpeoial  deiegbt^^ 

4.  At  the  seat  of  the  €i^neral  Direction)  a  committee  of  ncepara* 
tion  wiH  be  i^pointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  tbe  knate* 
ri^aio.be  lam  before  the  C<m^re68,  to  ebiborate  tne  mattoHBof 
inqaiiyv  and  in  generaL  to  ;pr4Bre  all  the  prdimuiBrj  mai^ieni  for 
the  opening  of  the  Ooagress.  r 

u  &«»n^IlhB.  dbdefi' manager  of  the  Universal /Ecdubition  opens. the 
Ooilflress.  After  its  opening,  the  Congress  ^ete  fhun  its  memb^s 
the^^Plresident  And  /tiie-  Bna^ean,  detenmniss-tiia  order  o£  -  bnsiniess  for 
the.tapoomplidimfint  of  jM  work,  aixd  proceeds  then  to  a  genend  duM 
cossioh  of  the  question  of  patent  protection. 

.  !JS^  de^abstei  of  iiie  Oongresif  will  be  oommmuoated  through  the 
seyeralTGoninieBLons  to  th^  jreBt>eetiye  GhrrernmeiitB. 

6;  Thoi  llaigaage  of  tilie .  Congress  is  €^rmai^  bat  the  English, 
French,  and  Italian  are  also  admitted. 

7.  A]l  wxittea  oomnMiniGatioiiis,  worics,  and  propositions,  relative 
to  I  •the  itntetaila^onal  Congress  for  the  consideration  of  patent  pro* 
teodonf  aareto  be. addressed  to  the  dnef  niimager  up  to  the  time  of 
the  openkigiof^e, Congress,  but  during  its  sittings  to  tbeBureta 
^ftheOoiJi^rettsr 
4S,  Ifouterrtrasse, 
'March  1878. 
Vienna. 
.  '  Hie  President  of  the  Imperial  Commission : 

Abchdukb  BAaiOBBu 
The  Chief  Manager : 
t.  BAXoKj>sScHWABz«BxiaioBar« 
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VIENNA  PATENT  CX)NGRESS,  1878. 
Officers  and  Membebs. 
HdKOBABfr  PBBsrn^^^T  2 
•       Baron  von  jS6h\farij-S*enbdrn,    Vienna. 

,  '  t^ESpENTf 

Dr,  C.  iW*  Siemena^  E4B.S.,  ^o.^-Ao.    London. 
yio»-PBB6ii)EW!rt : 
W.  Bitter  v.  Ei^erth,  Vieiina. 
Hamilton  A.  Hill,  Boston,  TT.^.  of  America, 
Bugen  liangen,  Colome.   '  . 

Ih*.  F.  X.  Neumann,  Vienna. 
Dr.  ^emer  Siemens,  Berlin. 
Thomas  Webster,  Q.C.,  P.B.S.,  London. 

QVHSSkAL  SxcBjBTiJir: 
Carl  Pieper,  C.E.,  Bresden* 

Sbcbbiabebs: 
Frofeteor  Blake,  New  Haven,  U.S. 
Professor  SSmer,' MariAbrdnn, 
F.  Kaupe^  Clrry  St.  Petersboxig. 
Dr.  Carl  Batkowslqr,  Vienna. 
I^  JViytiK^  von  Rosas,  Vi^naaL 
Dr.  Bosenthal,  Cologne. 
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P&EPABATOBT  Ck)10IITTSB  ! 


Andr^,  Dr. 
Bauer,  Dr. 
Blake,  Prof. 
Bi^belH. 

Engerfch,  W.  Eitter  v. 
Grothe,  Herm.,  Dr. 
Hartig,  Dr.,  Prof. 
Haseltine,  G.,  Dr. 
Hill,  Hamilton  A. 


Jannafloh,  Dr. 
Jenny,  Dr. 
Kaupe,  F. 
KloBtermazm,  Dri 
Langen,  En^lfki,  C.E. 
Neti"?firtii,  J;-'' 
Pi^^,'0«rl,  CB. 
Batkowskj,  Dr. 
Beoleaux,  G.  ^  ' 


£<MME^  v..Dr/  . 
Eoeenthal^Dr, 
^<^Vait«*I)r.       f 
Siemens;  Ot'W.,  Dr. 
Siemens,  W^rnerj '  Dr. 
W^bstefp,  Th^ttnas.    ; 
Wemmami,'Pr.,  1^.- 


DaSLBO&TBS  XKD:  BEPBESEKTATHrBS^ 


Anreliano,  P.  S.         - 
Baumhaaer  Dr.  E.  A.  y.        - 
Codazza,  Giovanni,  Conmiendatore 
JVaenkel,  E.   - 
'  Klofftermanni  Pi^»  I^.         -    * 
Metaxa,  Themistokles 
Ott,  Adolf       -  -  '^-^    ^ 

Porto,  Seguro 
Thacher,  Honble.  J.  M«         -   ,    •  ' 

Vischer,  E,  •  -•  '   .     -  .         * 
Waster,  Thomas,  QiOi/T.K.S. 


-'  Riimateia.'" 

-  H^lland.'^         ^ 

-  Italyi  ;'^>  v"^'*'"  ■' 

-  Siredeij,^^    . 

-  'Prudflifti/  »'; 

-  Greecefi 

•  'Switeetfitod.''^^^' 

-  Brazil.      ,r   rr  ,^ 
.  tJjpdtecf   lai^  ctf 

"America.  "  *;t 
*•  Wortemburg. 

•  Great  Brita^; ' , 


^Mbmbebs  of  Conobbss^^pbbsbbx  ix  TlBXHi., 
Ammermnller,  Dr.,  Fabrikantin  Stnttgart.      .*-     t'  '.' 
Andr^,  Dr.  Jnr.  Sjnd.  aus  Oraabriick,  in  Yertrettinfeiiesy^^ 

deutscher  Ingemeore.  '  :  " 

Arenstein,  Dr.,  Wien.  .<..'...  ji.  ^  ,  ,..s 

Aveiy,  Jolm  G*  Spexu^ri  Kassacfiusetts,  U.S.        ^'  '  :. 

Anrefiano,  F.  S.,' vertreter  dermm^iscben  ftegietoing,  -  ;' 

Banmbaner,  Dr.  E.   A.   v.,  Profeeflor^  i  mid  Bertditei^stBUer   ddr 
niederlandiscben  Begienmg;   ;..   m:  -  ,  ,.  '.  .\i.,  r  ,-..>:;o\l 

Bigelow,  Lambert,  Fabrikant  zu  Worceattorj  Nordaittex^ka*-'  :  '  T' 
Blake,  W.  P.,  Mining  Engineer,  New  Hiaren,  U.S.  -  i} 

Blakey,  George,  London.  ,.!,...     r   f 

Bocbkoltz,  August,  General  Ixuapootot  der  k.  k.  pariv;..  St^ote^OpiisQi- 

bahn-Gesellscbaft  in  Wien. 
Bode,  M.,  Fabrikant  in  Wien.  ,  r  .     .     i-  v,o.  , 

Borsz^l^,  Soma,  Pest.  i  ..   i,  .    .  ,iiv.  .!. 

Bocke,  F.,  Ingenieur  und  Diriectar  in  New  York;.        -  ./^  .n  .. 
Boteler,  0.  M.,  Washttnjtoiij.U.S.  ,..    .w  «  ..    . 

Brecbt,  T.,  Assist.  Bxaminer;  Bftk  Office  in  Wafihxngtdb. .  >  .  ^  .  . 
Brewer,  Eben.,  Westfield^  New  York. 

Ohrisfy,  Stepben,  London.  * 

Codazza,   Giovanni,    ConamendJatore,   Yertreter  der   ital^e^isoh^i 

Begierung.  ,*., 

Oollyer,  Robert,  Dr.,  Yfirti;eter  des^'InyentorB'  Institute" iftj^pdcait 

Daimler,  G.,  Director  der  Gasmdtorenfabrik  in'DeuIz  b^  (JSbii  ' 
Di^^biK^b,  fe  wfgtrtediWgisbb^r  R^^idnmg^rallfa,  Bttitb^ar^.  -■''■ 
Diethelm,  Carl,  Ingenieur  in  St.  G«lTen.  ^      "  '  = 

Draxler,  Frank,  Mobile,  Alrfbfisit]fe.,'tJ.S. '     '    >  ■  '-'^  ,.'  ^^^ 

•^BBan^idfi^Ober-^IogfiiieurdaciniefsaM^  ' 

Bngerdi,  W.,  Bitter  v.,  Hofratb,  General  Director  der^tRfttsbfthn 
in  Wien.  /  7^  .  '- 
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Ewan,  M.,  Loudon.  : 

Emer,  W.  TS*j  Prof.,  Dr.  in  Mariabnum. 

Fairfield,  (xeo.,  A.,  Hartford,  U-Si. 

Fraenkel,    E.,  Staatebahn-Direotor,  Yertreter    der   schwediachen 

Eegienmg.  - 

Friedmann,  Alexander,  Ingenienr  in  Wien. 
Frolich,  JnlinB,  Ingenienr  aqs  Laaidsberg  a.  W. 

€!<>rz,  Joseph,  In^nienr  in  Mainz. 

Gaus,  Albert,  Wien. 

Gilgenheimb,  Baron  von,  Weidenau,  Oesterr.-Schlesien. 

Gottheil,  Edward,  Civil-lngenienr  in  New-Orleans. 

Gottheil,  .E.,  Patent  Agent  in  Berlin. 

Graves,  Gustavo,  Briissel. 

Groth,  L.. A.,  aus  Stockbolm. 

Grothe,  H.,  Dr.,  Bedacteur  der  deutscben  polytechnisoheu  Zeitung 

in  Berlin. 
Griineberg,  H.,  Dr.  in  Kalk  bei  Coin. 

Hall,  Henry  L.,  aus  Chicago. 

Hall,  Thomas,  Northampton,  Mass.,  U.S. 

Hammond,  Eduard^  Bencbterstatter,  Boston,  U.^. 

Harfcig,  Dr.,  Profesgor,  MitgHed  der  sachsiBchen  Patent  Commission 

in*  Dresden. 
Ha8eltine,.Geo.,  LL.D.,  aus  London. 
Hatschek,  M.,  Wien. 
Hauthoway,  C.  L.,  Boston. 
Herrmann,  Max,  Ligenieur,  Dresden. 
Hill;  Hamilton,, A.,  Boston. 
Hinze,  W.,  Ober-Ligenieur,  Wilhelmshofen. 
Hofimann,  Francis,  Ingehieur,  Plancher-les-Mines,  Frankreich. 
Hofimann,  F.,  Baumeister  in  Berlin. 
Hofimann-Linke,  Max,  Leipzig. 
Homig,  Emil,  Dr.,  Professor  in  Wien, 
Hotchkiss,  B.  B.,  aus  Paris. 
Howe,  G.  H.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S. 
Howie,  J.  J.,  aus  London. 
«Hdppner,  Th.,  Ligenieur  aus  Liegnitz. 

Jacovenco,  Paul,  Odessa. 

Jannasch,  Dr.  Ju.,  Proskau. 

Jenny,  k.  k.  Bergrath-Professor  in  Wien. 

Jenoure,  A.,  Civil-Ligenieur,  Ivycross,  Kew,  London. 

Joy,  A.  Ch.,  Professor  der'Chemie  in  New  York. 

Karmarsch,  Di*.,  Professor,  geheimer  Begierangsrath  in  Hannover. 
Karop,  Eduard,  Ligenieur  in  Wien. 
^[aupe,  Friedrich,  Ligenieur  in  St.  Petersburg. 
E[iddo,  J..  B.,  United  States  Army. 
«Elo8termann,  ]>.,  Prof.,  Oberbergrath  in  Bonn. 
K6my6i,^Eduard,  Dr.,  Advocat  in  Pest. 

£[raft,  J.,  Ligenieur  der  Wagenfobrik  **  Bathgeber"  in  Miinohen. 
Kraus,  Jacob,  Pest. 
Ejeith,  Franz  v..  Dr.,  Advocat  in  Wien. 

Langen,  Eugen,  aus  Coin,  Yoraitzender  des  deutschen  Ligeniear- 

-  "Vereines. 

Lonszky,  Adolph,  Pest. 
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Marchet,  Br.  Gnstav,  Prefeesor  an  der  Forstsohnle  in  Mariabnuuu 

Mayet,  P.,  ana  Berlin. 

Menlis»  Or,,  Director  der  Maschinenfabrik  **  Cyclop  "  in  Berlin. 

Meigs,  Joe  Y.,  Maasaclmsetts,  Nordamerika. 

Metaxa,  Themistokles,   Bitter  von,  in  Yertretnng  der  k.  grieck 

Begierong. 
Mintzer,  S.  J.  W.,  Dr.  aos  Philadelphia. 
Mnnson,  H.  T.,  Examiner,  Patent  Office  in  Waehin^n. 
Miiller,  Moritz,  Bedactions-Mitglied  des  '*  Engineering  "  in  London. 
Myers,  A.  G.,  Ingenienr,    Director  d.   Bnr.   z.   Fonlenmg  amer. 

Industrie,  New  York. 
Nagel,  A.  L.,  Ingenienr  and  Fabrikbesitzer  in  Hamburg. 
Neumann,  F.  X.,  Dr.,  Professor  in  Wien. 
Neumann,  A.,  in  Weidenau,  Oesterr.-Schlesien. 
Neupauer,  Joseph,  Dr.,  Hofj^erichts-Adyocat  in  Wien. 
Neuwirth,  J.,  Schrifbsteller  m  Wien. 
Nieberding,  Begierungsrath  im  Beichskanzleramt  in  Berlin. 

Offermann,  Carl  Bitter  v.,  Fabriksbesitzer  in  Brtinn. 

Ohm,'0.,  Yertreter  des  ungarischen  Landes-Industrie-Yereines  in 

Pest. 
OncSen,  Aug.,  Dr.  in  Wien. 
Ott,  Adolf,  Yertreter  der  schweizerischen  Begierung,  Bern. 

Paget,  C.  O.,  Ingenienr  in  Wien. 

Paget,  Eduard,  Fabrikant  in  Wien. 

Paget,  F.  A.,  Ijigenieur  in  London. 

Paget,  H.,  Fabrikant  in  Wien. 

Phillips,  W.  (Thom.  Bradford  &  Oomp.),  Manchester. 

Pieper,  Carl,   Civil-Ingenieur  (intemationales    Patent-Bureau)  in 

Dresden. 
Pisling,  Dr.,  Schriftsteller  in  Wien. 
'  Pollmann,  Ignaz,  Hauptmann  a.  D.,  Tulln. 
Potocky,  Graf  A.  v.  Excellenz,  Wien. 

Baetke,  Heinrich,  Patentagent  in  Berlin. 

Batkowsky,  M.,  Dr.  Juristenprafect  am  k..k.  Theresianum  in  Wien. 

Baymond,  B.  W.,  Dr.  in  New  York. 

Bajmer,  W.  H.,  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Ohio,  U.S. 

Beifer,  J.  J.,  liagenieur  in  Winterthur. 

Beitlinger,  Edmund,  Dr.,  k.  k.  Professor  in  Wien. 

Bemington,  Samuel,  Fabrikbesitzer,  Ilion,  New  York. 

Beuleauz,  Dr.,  Professor,  geheimer  Begierungsrath  in  Berlin. 

Beuleanx,  Carl,  Ingenienr  m  Turin. 

Bitz,  Louis,  Cijicinnati,  Ohio,  U.S. 

Bollins,  J.  G.,  Ingenienr  aus  London. 

Bosas,  Fran;5,  Dr.,  Edler  v.,  k.  k.  Finanzrath  in  Wien. 

Bosenthal,   Dr.  in    Coin,  in   Yertretnng  des  Yereines    dentscher 

Ingenieure. 
Btihlmann,  Dr.,  Professor  in  Hannover.       .     . 
Buston,  F.  S.,  Fabrikbesitzer,  aus  Lincoln. 

Sachsenberg,  G.,  Fabriksbesitzer  in  Bosslau  an  der  Elbe. 

Schmidt,  Eduard,  Dr.,  Civil  Ingenienr  in  Wien. 

Schneider,  B.,  Begierungsrath,  Dr.,  Dresden. 

Schupp,  Wilhelm,  Ministeriidrath  in  Carlsmhe. 

Schwarz-Senbom,  Freiherr  v.,  General-Director  der  Weltauflatell- 

ung. 
Schwendler,    Louis,    Superintendent  Electrician    pf    Govenmxent 

Telegraphs,  Calcutta. 
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Siehmon,  A. ,  Ingenieur  in  Pest.  .  •    f  v  • '  ^    r» i;  , /  i 

Siemto^V^Wei^er^  Dr^VFabriksbesitzer  in  Berlin* 

Siemens,  C.  William,  D.O.L.,  F.B.S.,  President  of  the  ^*  Instttntidn 

b^Mecliitoical Bagineefs,"  London.  M  , «     -    r    .ir- 

Sommerfeld,  Wilh.,  Bedactenr  des  **  OesterreicliiBchen  Oeooiwttffst " 

inWien.  •  '"^  :  .:  .  't 

Steding,  Al««Bfc!idir/Moslbaff;      '       •        /  -  '      '    i    .','.*      i 
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Steinbeis,  v.,  Dr.,  Excell.  Prasident  der  Centocdstelk  t&r  (k^wMe 

nndHaria^itt^tiatt^gWt.  r      i     '  ^ 

Steiner,  Jnlius,  Techniker  in  Ohewinitev  .       :^ 

Suess,  Priedrich,  k.  k.^E^rbteesdr  in  Wien.  ;  -  >     :.  V. 

Szabel,  Albert,  Bdtter  v.,  ini(Jhniite.  •     -.     '•'  ,.-/^ 

Traun»  St«iri8h»  Dfw>  Fftbrilapiti  Dekgirter  der  Gtew^rbel^ajapuiiir 
in  Hambnrg. 

Via^tii^,  Reg^erwigprath  ^  im  Stuttgart, , Verjireter   der '  k. ' wurtec^- 
liergiscnen  Regierung.'  *'  '    ,*y» 

Wagener^  G.,  Dr.,  Yertreter  der.  Anpstellnngs-OiiDriiliBdl^ti  Mr^Jfepii, 
Wagner,'  liWi;  v^,  Professor  am  der  k.  polytedmisclien'  fifcmde '  in 

Pest.  .  ^ 

Walcher-Moltheim,  v.,  k.  k.  (Jeneraloonsnl  in  Paris.     '      \        '  ^ 
Walkhoff,  J.  H.,  Ingenienr  iind  Fabrikaijit  aus  Hamburg.    '.  ' ' 
Wanzer,  R.  N.,  Fabrikbesitzer,  Canada. 
Warth,  Albin^Fahrika^tin  Stapleton,  U.S.  '    ' 

V  iWjeb§^^:i:jbpB^,  Q. C,  aua  London,  Berichterstatter  .der  k.  en^. 

jft'egierung. 
Wheeler,  C.  Gilbert,  Ph.  Dr.,  Profesflor  in  Chicago,  U.S.' 
Weinmann,  Fr.  L.,  Dr.  in  lyppdon,  Referent  der  englisohenAnsst^- 

ungs-Commission.  . 

Weiss,   C,   Ligenienr  der  Locomotivfabrik    Kranss  <fe  Comp.  in 

Miinchen.  .  1 

. Wttfi^iL K^fts^ter^  jDr.,  Hassachussetts,  U.S.  ]  -r 

Wilder,  G.  S.,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  U.S. 
Winkehnapa^JE.,  Wien.  .         ' 

Wirth,  Franz,  Redactenr  des  **  Arbeitgeber"  in  Frankfurt  a.  IL  - 
Woods,  Geo.  H.,  Fabiikant,  New  York,  U.S. 
Woods,  J.  0.,  per  Wheeler  and  Wilson,  Wien. 
Wolf,j  B.  I4.,  aus  Wien. 
Wolff,  Ober-Maschinenmeister  in  Oldenburg. 

Zimmermann,  J.  F.,  Fabrikant  in  Hanau. 

Other  Mbmbebs  op  CcaiGBEas* 
Ashton,  William,  C.E.,  Manchester. 

Backes,  Dr.,  Vorstand  des  Gewerbevereins,  Coin  a.  Rh# 
Bell,  Th.,  Maschinenfabrikant,  Kriens. 
Benze,  Leopold,  Director  der  Waggonfabrik,  HemaLs,  Wien# 
Bergmann,  S.,  Fabrikbesitzer,  Hattingen. 
Bergner,  Theod.,  Fabrikant,  Philadelphia. 
•  *Benrle,  Ohr.,  Wien. 
Blakey ,  George,  London. 
De  Bmyn-Kops,  Frankftat  a.  M. 
Buser,  Tr.,  Ingenieur,  Moskau. 
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Carow,  Julius,  Maschinenfabrik,  Prs^. 
Olauss,  J.  C,  MaBchinenbauvereixL,  Chemnitz. 
Cox,  H.,  per  De  Bergue  &  Co.,  Mf^^chester. 

Dirake,  Bdw*,  J*  &  Pw  Hbward,  Bedford.  ;    - 

Elbers,  Eduard,  EiBenwei4c&b6sitizer,  Hagen. 
Syth,  Max,  Ingenieury'^e^St. .,       .  ...„,^ . 

J  Pindeisien,  C.  H.,  Fabrikbesitzer,  Chenmitz.  i 

•  YonlFreeden,  DiitdotordeorSdeiraxte,  Hfudaburg.  .  j.     - 

>  Shmbke^  Wilh.,  Fabv&besil&er,  Hageib  •  ';  ;> 

Grahl,  R.,  Director  der  saclis.  Gussstahlfabrik,  Dohlen. 
Ton  Gruber,  Director  zti  Pecek,  Prag.  ^ 

Gruftbn,  H.,Coiiimer0enrath,  Eisengieftsereibesitzer,  Badcao. 
'  Guiszi,  Ingenieur,  Mailand.  ;  .  ,.  / 

t  fieine,.W.,  General,  Due^den;  ..  /  ; 

■^HeJnrioh,  F.,  Mathftuggaewi  13,  Wien.     ■  .  o   .   i  *;       'i  j  , 


Jabafd,  Mt^io,  ipireotorx^^PBager^Dampf-  and SegeVK^^'Gfesell- 
^isEaft;  '         ,  .    , 

Kaemp,  Tngenieur,  Fabnkbesitzer,  Hamburg. 

KeOner^    Director  der    saicbsiscben    Schiffs-    and  MasQhinenbant- 
'"'     iii^talt^  Drpfiden,  ' 

^^lauke,  Alex-t  IiigDnieor,  l>uss'eldorf. 

Sraft,  J.t  Ing^^nieur  en  chef  Soci^t^  Cockerill,  Seraing. 
^  Kraut,  Dr.,  Professor,  Ha^moVer. 

Laoge.  C«rl  W.,  Fabrxkberitzeri-EBien.     r.r^'- 

"  Lto^OTi,  0.,  Fabrikbeaitea*,  Wi^Hi  •'» 

Liemur,  Ingenieur-Capitain,  Frankfurt  a.  M. 
liBckB,  ProfeBBor  a.  di  polyteeftn;  Scthtde,  Darmstadt. 

Mond,  L.,  Fabrikbesitzar  und  Chemiker,  Famworth,  England. 
.  Muller,  Cb.  G.,  J&fa^inenfabnika^t,  Haonover. 

,  Nbbak,  (Grustav,  Ingeiiienr  und  Fabi^ 

Piatt,  Fabrikbesitzer,  Oldham. 

-  BaHt^bachi  O.i  CivUtlng^eur,  Coin.  •  •  . 

Baw^,  Ingenieur,  Patent-Bureau,  Mailaud.r    - 
Beil^,  E*#  BaAba.  ]|£a8ohineofabrik^  Gbemnitz. ;  ' 

Roi8t>  C.  ij„  Maschinenfiibrikbeaitzer,  Dresden* 

Schinalz,  Aug.,  Mascliinenf^brikaiit,  Offenbach.      * 
Schulze,  Jul.,  Secretar  der  Handelskammer,  Mainz.        \ 
Siemens,  IViedr.j  Glasfabrikant,  Dresden. 
Springmann,  Th.,  Fabrikbesitzer,  H^en. 
'  Stbtey,  John,  M.  J.;  mecb.  eng.  Pabrikaht,  Manciifest^^ 

Toepffer,  B.,  Jngem^nsi  Magdeburg. 

Trapi)er,  Director,  Wetter  a.  d.Btlur.      .  . 

Turner,  Fabrikbesitzer,  Hannover. 

Yalehtin,  'B.,  (M.  Webers),  Fabrikbesitzer,  Berlin. 

-Weiss,  Dr.,  Professor  am  Polyteobnicum,  Dresden. 

j^immermwm,  F.,  Halle  a.  S. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


Report  of  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons. 
Session  1872. 

Bepobt. — (Session,  1872.) 

The  StLECT  Committee  appointed  "to  inquire  into  the  Law  and 
Practice  and  the  effect  of  Grants  of  Letters  Patent  for  Inven- 
tions ;" — ^Have  considered  the  matters  to  them  referred,  and 
have  agreed  to  the  following  report  :— 

Your  Committee  have  continued  the  investigation  commenced 
last  session  into  the  law,  practice,  and  effect  of  Grants  of  Letters 
Patent,  and  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  evidence  on  the 
respective  branches  of  the  inquiry  given  by  eminent  lawyers,  patent 
agents,  inventors,  and  manufacturers  of  this  and  other  countries, 
have  arrived  at  ihe  conclusions  contained  in  the  following  resolu- 
tions : — : 

1.  That  the  privilege  conferred  by  letters  patent  promotes  the 
progress  of  manufactures,  by  causing  many  important  inventions 
to  be  introduced  and  developed  more  rapidly  thaii  would  otherwise 
be  the  case, 

2.  That  the  same  privilege  leads  to  the  introduction  and  publica- 
tion of  numerous  improvements,  each  of  a  minor  character,  but  the 
sum  of  which  contributes  greatly  to  the  progress  of  industry. 

3.  That  in  the  absence  of  the  protection  of  letters  patent,  the 
competition  of  manufacturers  amongst  themselves  would,  doubtless, 
lead  to  the  introduction  of  improved  processes  and  machinery,  but 
that  it  would  probably  be  less  rapid  tnan  under  the  stimulus  of  a 
patent  law. 

4.  That  it  .does  not  appear  that  the  granting  of  pecuniary  rewards 
could  be  substituted,  with  advantage  to  the  public  interest,  for  the 
temporary  privilege  conferred  by  letters  patent. 

5.  That  the  existing  x>S'tent  law  of  this  country  and  its  adminis- 
tration are  in  many  respects  defective,  and  require  considerable 
improvement 'in  the  interests  of  the  public,  of  manufacturers,  and 
of  inventors. 

6.  That  protection  for  a  limited  period,  and  dating  back  to  the 
time  at  which  it  is  applied  for,  should  only  be  g^ranted  for  an  inven- 
tion on  its  nature,  and  particular  points  of  novelty,  being  clearly 
described  in  a  provisional  specification,  and  upon  the  report  of  a 
competent  authority  ihs^  such  invention  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
by  such  authority,  is  new,  and  is  a  manufacture  within  the  meaning 
of  the  law. 

7.  That  letters  pateiit  ought  not  to  be  granted  for  any  invention  so 
protected  until  the  provisional  specification  has  been  open  to  in- 
spection, nor  until  a  complete  specification  has  been  deposited  fully 
describing  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  such  complete 
specification  has  been  found  by  the  same  authority  to  accord  in  all 
essential  particulars  with  the  description  of  the  invention  in  the 
provisional  specification. 

8.  That  all  letters  patent  should  be  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  manufacture  shall  be  carried  on  within  the  United  Kingdonj, 
so  as  fully  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  same  on  reasonable  terms 
to  the  public,  and  with  due  regard  to  existing  interests. 

9.  That  letters  patent  shall  not  be  valid  for  an  invention  which  has 
been  in  use  in  a  foreign  country,  unless  a  patent  for  the  same  shall 
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have  been  granted  in  such  country,  and  unless  sucli  letters  patent 
shall  have  been  granted  in  this  country  to  the  original  inventor,  his 
assignee,  or  authorised  agent. 

10.  That  the  duties  payable  on  patents  shoidd  be  so  adjusted  as 
to  encourage  inventors  to  the  utmost  to  make  known  their  inventions, 
and  Uiat  t£eir  primary  application  should  be  to  the  purposes  of  a 
complete  and  well  organised  record  of  industrial  progress,  and  to  an 
improved  establishment  for  the  conduct  of  patent  business. 

11*  That  no  person  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  patent 
law  should  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  number  of  patents 
applied  for,  granted,  or  refused. 

12.  That  inasmuch  as  the  property  created  by  the  patent  law  and 
the  questions  arising  under  it,  are  peculiar,  the  tribunal  for  deciding 
contentious  matters  in  reference  thereto  should,  both  as  to  its 
constitution  and  procedure,  be  adapted  to  those  peculiarities. 

13.  That  the  oresent  condition  of  the  Patent  Commission  is  open 
to  serious  complaints. 

14.  That  the  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1852,  provided  that 
the  Commission  should  consist  of  certain  ex  officio  Commissioners, 
viz. :  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  together 
with  other  persons  to  be  appomted  by  the  Crown,  but  no  such  other 
persons  have  ever  been  appointed. 

15.  That  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and  tho 
two  English  Law  Officers  are  now  the  only  Commissioners,  and  by 
reason  of  their  other  engagements  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  meet- 
ins  of  the  Commissioners,  and  practically  an  officer  in  the  Patent 
Office  does  the  duty  of  the  Commission. 

16.  That  the  law  and  its  administration  are  defective : 

(a.)  They  admit  of  protection,  and,  subsequently,  of  a  patent 
being  granted  for  an  invention  which  is  not  properly  the  subject  of 
letters  patent,  not  being  a  manufacture,  or,  being  a  manufacture,  is 
not  new ;  and  of  patents  bein^  granted  for  the  same  invention  to 
several  contemporaneous  applicants. 

(5.)  They  offer  no  guarantee  against  patents  being  used  solely  or 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  obstruction. 

(c.)  The  facilities  afforded  to  an  intending  patentee  for  ascertain- 
ing whether  his  invention  is  new  are  insufficient. 

(d.)  The  time,  trouble,  and  expense  involved  in  proceedings 
affecting  the  rights  of  patentees  ana  of  the  public  are  excessive. 

17.  That  the  following  alterations  of  the  law  and  of  its  adminis- 
tration are  desirable : — 

(a.)  That  protection  be  not  granted  to  any  invention  except  on 
the  report  of  a  competent  person  or  persons  that  the  conditions  of 
Hesolution  6  as  to  such  protection  are  fulfilled. 

(&.)  That  no  warrant  for  sealing  letters  paten  be  issued  until  the 
conditions  of  Besolution  7  are  fulfilled. 

(c.)  That  in  the  case  of  several  concurrent  applications  for  a 
patent  for  the  same  invention  the  patent  be  granted  to  the  first 
applicant,  unless  it  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proper 
authority  that  he  is  not  the  first  inventor. 

(d.)  That  all  trials  of  patent  causes  should  be  before  a  judge,  with 
the  assistance  of  skillea  advisers  (who  may  be  Commissioners  of 
patents),  and,  as  a  rule,  without  a  jury ;  but  with  power  for  the  court 
to  order  a  jury  for  the  ascertainment  of  facts  in  exceptional  cases 
requiring  the  same. 

(6.)  That  the  Commissioners  be  reinforced  by  the  appointment 
of  competent  persons  of  legal,  scientific,  and  tedinical  experience, 
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whos^  timfe  is  not'  occu'pied  with,  other  er^g^rAents  to  snoli  ^n  ' 
ext^t'«a  toprerent  th^ir  giving  Ml  attention  t6  suoh  admiriifetrft' 
tio«. 

'(/.)  That  l^e  OonAmiesionerB  Bhonld  make  rules,  relegatiiig  to 
sotae  of  their  body,  together  with  competent  assistants,  femongst ' 
othei-  dttties,  that  of  fibsc^rtaining  as  to  every  invention  for  -^hich  a  ' 
pa^nt  is  ijoaght^a  fee  obtained,  whether  it  is  properly  the  snbj^ot-  ] 
matter  of  a  pAfentV  whetiier  its  nature  and  the  p«wrticular  points  of  ' 
no^(6l0y  haive  been  clearly  described  in  a  provieJonal  s]^ecifioati6n, 
and  whether,  so  fwr  as  can  be  ascertained  bt  theto,  it  is  a  new  ^ 
invention;  and,  as  to  ^ the  complete  specification,  whetiier  it  folly" 
describes  the  xxl^ans  of  carrying  the  invention  into  effect,  aaid  accords, 
in  all  ^sfilential  particulars  witti   the   description  thereof  in  J  the 
provisioni^  specifioation.  ' 

(g,)  That  ail  letters  patent  should  •contain  the  following  conditions  ' 
ndt  hiliierto  usualW^  inserted  tfeereln,'  via. :— 'Hiat  the  manufacture 
be  carried  into  effective  operation  within  a  reasonable  time,  within^ 
the  United  Kingdom,  by  ttte  patentee  or  his  feoensees  so  as  to  supply 
the  demand  therefor,  on  reasonable  terms;   and  liiat  licences 'be* 
granteid  by  him  to  competent  persons  on  fair  conditions,  such  don- ' 
ditions,  as  well  as  ^le  fact  of  competency,  to  be  determined,  in  the 
event  or  disagreement,  by  the  Commissioners,  due  regard  being 
had  in  such  determination  to  the  exigencies  of  foreign  conipe^i:^ioi;i. 

(h.)  That  besides  the  assistance  affordifed  to  intending  ^atfeiitees 
by  the  osraanination  of  their'  specifit^tions,  and  bytlie  Refei^nce ' 
LibrMy  of  the  Patent  Office,  more  satisfactory  indices  and  abridg- ' 
ments  of  specifications  be  provided,  and  more  particularly  that  the 
practice  of  accepting,  without  control  or  revision,  the  abridgmentis ' 
prepared  by  the  j)at6ntees  themselves  be  abamdoUed.  /  * 

(t.)  That  the  court  or  judges  having  discretion  in  patent  litigation 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  Commissioners,  for  | 
the  bett^i^  definition  and  limitation' of  the  matters  in  diephite  in 
respect  of  partioulcws  of  breaches  and  of  objections  respectively. 

(j.)  That  in  all  further  appointments  of  officers  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  the  patent  law  remuneration  by  fees  should  (as  it 
has  been  in  the  recent  appointment  of  Her  Majesty's   Solicitor-' 
General)  be  discontinued. 

18.  That  suitable  provision  should  be  made  by  Parliament  for  the 
remuneration  of  the  Commissioners  who  do  not  act  ex-officio. 

19.  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  an  assimi- 
lation in  the  law  and  practice  in  regard  to  inventions  among  th<e 
various  civiliBed  countries  of  the  worlds  and  that  Her  M^esty^s 
Goven?ment  be  requested  to  inquire  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Govern- . 
ments  how  far  they  are  ready  to  concur  in  international  arrange* 
ments  in  relation  thereto. 

8th  May  1872. 

APPENDIX  D. 


Fboobedings  on  Report  of  Select  Committee. 

LSTXEIL  to  EaEI.  GiLA^VILLE. 

Mt  Lobd,  18,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  29  July  1872. 

In  conformity  with  the  request  which  your  Lordship  was  80  • 
good  as  to  make,  that  a  written  statement  of  the  ejects  of  the 
deputation  (if  I  may  use  this  term)  which  your  Lordahip  honoured 
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with  on  infiermw  ooa  tlie  ^22rd  instanlv  ^inm  t\^  iniarodtsotioQ  of  JIfo 
Jofaii^toii,;M.P.  And  m^BoIf,  I  beg  leaver  to  suMiut  tKo  loUomig  :^--^'«r)^ 

The  depatatdon  desire  t^t.the  (Myemmezit  d^itld  ts^'taetiou .  :< 
in  xeferenoe  to  the  19th  Betolatidnt  of  .the  Select  Ooxaxoittoe  of  the 
House  of  Oommons  on  the  law^  praetioe,  and  effect  of  LetMa  Patent  -,. 
forlnyentioBS*  ;•/.      - 

I  pnt  into  your  Lordship's  hands  a  print  of  the  Beport  of  that' ^ 
Committee  containing  such  Kesolution,  which  is — 

*'  That  this  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  an 
assimilation  in  the  law  and  practice  in  regard  to  inventions  among 
the  varions  civilised  countries  of  the  world,  and  that  Her  Majesty's 
Gove^mment  be  requested  to  inquire  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Govern-  , 
ments  how  ftir  they  are  ready  to  concur  in  international  arrangement  "^ 
in  relation  thereto."  .  ■  . 

In  the  course  of  the  interview  three  feeyeral  modeg  of  proceec^ng', 
were  suggested, —  •     '  .    :  t 

I.  An  international  conference  invited  by  Her  M^'esiy'p  Qoyern?  ^j 
ment.  .  .     .       /  .         ^^ 

n.  Ascertainment  of  the  readiness  or  disposition  pf  foreign  goveiu-  ^ 
ments  and  colonial  authorities  to  concur  in  international '  j 
atrangements  by  communications  addressed  to  them  through.  .^ 
British  representatives  and  governors.  ,  .  ...,^         ,  \    :^j 

III.  Intercommunication  by  correspondence  between  the  admini^ 
trators  of  the  actual  pa^t  system  of  different  gountjciep.aitfd.  . 
colonies  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  in  what  respect  their  j 
practices  could   oe  assimilated  and  regulations    mtroduced 
nnder  exiat^ng  laws. 

It.was  stated-  specially  with  reference  to  the  la^t  sugge8<aoh,/th^ 
the  principles  of  the  existing  Patent  Laws  of  the  vfifjious  civilised 
nations  are  substantially  the  same,  and  that  the,  desired,  aasin^i^atit^ 
is  mainly  assimilation  in  matters  of  practice.  \  .^        .   .  v 

Attention  was  specially,  called  by  qxvg  of  the  deputation,  from  > 
Syracuse  in  the  State  of  Sfew  York,  who  is  an  inventor  and  patentee, 
to  an  organised  practice  in  the,tTnited  States  of  America  of  obtaining 
the  earliest  information  as-to  inventions  in  progress  of  being  patented 
in  that  country,  and  then  applying  for  patents  in  this  country, 
which,  if  obtained,  wot^d  dat^_  fcpm  ^he  day  of  ^pplicat^pn  c^ 
exclude  the  real  inventor.  .         ,    ', 

(Eesolutions  9  and  17  c.  of  the  Select  Committee  point,  tp  the 
propriety  of  gj,ving  priority- to  the  claims  pf  forst  iiiyentors.)  .  •. 

1  lay  the  information  and  opinions  contained  in  iAxQ  last  pwo,: 
paragraj^hs  before  your  {jordship  ^&  iQdixidual  contributions  tf>  the 
eliundation  of  the  su]byect.  ..{>  -  %> 

I  have  no  authoritjjr  to  attach  any  general  or  partaLcalar  meefiing^  ;to'J 
the  woorda  ofth»  Resolution  iwhich.  the  depnta^n  soa^^ht  to^^ofoitve.  v> 
But  em  JH  was  its  proposer^n  the  Commii^teei  aijd  as  it  .was  adimtedu 
nemine.  cmira  diieate  by  Members  of  PafUtoi^it..knQV9&  to  ^Id 
opinions  at  variance  one  with  another  on  the  aiil^eot:q^<PaiientB^>r) 
I  cannot  be  charged  with  misinterpreting  it,  when  I  respectfully 
express  my  conviction  that  allj  ai;id.  apy  of  the  three  suggestions 
which  I  have  been  requested  to  repeat  in  writing  by  the  deputation 
are  within,  the'  scope  of  the  Besolution,  the  language  of  it  in  nowise 
being  expressive  of  satisftwition  With  any  particmar  mode  of  stimula^^ 
ting  and  rewarding  invention  nor  indicative  of  a  desire  that^he*^ 
proposed  intemational  arrtmgements  or  the  inquiries  preliminary 
thereto'shonld  be  limited  to  countries  and  colonies  that  naye  patent ;; 
systemtf  of  their  onpfn.  :..  ..  . ,  ^  -.^ 
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^  Personally  I  am  very  hopeful  of  national  advantages  from  the 
adoption  of  the  first  suggestion,  which  yonr  Lordship  will  rememher 
emanated  at  the  interview  from  Mr.  Jonnston. 

I  have  no  donbt  that  yonr  Lordship  who  has  so  much  knowledge 
of,  and  taken  such  interest  in,  the  very  important  question  now 
under  consideration,  will  duly  weigh  the  representations  made  by 
the  deputation  and  now  respectfully  submitted. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  faithful  servant, 
B.  A.  Macfi£* 

Sib,  Foreign  Office,  August  12,  1872. 

I  AM  directed  by  Earl  Granville  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo,  and  I  am  to  state  to  jrou  in  reply 
that  before  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment  can  be  in  a  position  to  judge 
of  the  expediency  of  taking  measures  with  a  view  to  the  general 
assimilation  of  the  law  and  practice  of  different  countries  with  regard 
to  inventions,  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  complete  information  with 
respect  to  existing  legislation  and  practice.  His  Lordship  proposes, 
therefore,  to  call  for  reports  on  the  subject  from  Her  Majesty's 
representatives  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  present  them  to  Parlia- 
ment next  session. 

I  am  to  add  that  any  communication  on  this  question  in  regard 
to  the  Colonies  should  be  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's  Secreta^  of 
State  for  that  department. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
B.  A.  Maofie,  Esq.,  M.P.,  G.  Hammoio^. 

13,  Victoria  Street. 

*#*  See  Collection  of  "Reports  on  Law  and  Practice  of  Foreign 
Countries  vnth  regard  to  Inventions  "  presented  to  Parliament,  1873, 
called  for  in  accordance  with  the  above  letter. 


APPENDIX  E. 


Meetiko  of  Ikvento&s  and  others,  21  July  1873.   |B.  Samuelson, 
M.P.,  in  the  chair. 
"  Besolved, 

"  That  a  deputation  wait  upon  Lord  Granville  to  represent  to 
him  that  returns  having  been  obtained  from  our  embassies  and  lega- 
tions abroad,  in  reference  to.  the  patent  laws  of  other  countries,  it  is 
expedient  that  advantage  shoula  be  taken  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Consress  on  patents  at  Vienna,  in  order  to  further  the  resolution 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Patents  for 
the  sessions  of  1871-2,  in  favour  of  an  international  patent  law. 

'*  That  Mr.  Macfie,  M.P.,  b6  requested  to  accompany  and  intro- 
duce the  deputation." 

Lettee  to  Eael  Geanvule,  23  July  1873. 

Parliament  Chambers, 
11,  Bridge  Street,  Westminster, 
My  LoKD,  ;  23  July  1873. 

The  objects  of  the  deputation  which  your  Lordship  is  asked 
to  receive,  and  which  emanates  from  a  meeting  of  English,  Ameri- 
can,  and  foreign  inventors,  and  their  representatives,  are  in  accord 
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irith  the  objects  of  the  deputation  of  the  23rd  day  of  July  1872,  to 
your  Lordship,  as  sabseoaently  stated  in  a  letter  to  your  Lordship 
from  Mr.  Macfie  of  the  29th  of  July  1872,  and  to  which  your  hora^ 
ship  was  pleased  to  reply  on  the  12th  of  August  1872.  (Ante,  p.  412.) 
It  is  conceived  that  the  approaching  International  Patent.  Con- 
gress at  Vienna,  to  which  the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States  has 
accredited  special  commissioners  (one  of  whom,  the  Hon.  J.  M. 
Thacher,  now  in  this  country  on  his  way  to  Vienna,  will  accompany 
thi&  deputation),  affords  an  opportunity  of  forwarding  the  objects 
of  that  memorial,  and  of  utilising  the  reports,  respecting  the  law 
and  practice  of  foreign  countries  with  regard  to  inventions  asked 
for  by  your  Lordship,  and  presented  this  session  to  Parliament. 

The  resolution  in  consequence  of  which  this  interview  is  sought  is 
as  follows :  — 
"  Besolved, 
"  That  a  deputation  wait  upon  Lord  Granville  to  represent  to  him 
that  returns  having  been  obtained  from  our  embassies  and  legations 
abroad,  in  reference  to  the  patent  laws  of  other  countries,  it  is 
expedient  that  advantage  should  be  taken  by  this  country  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress  on  Patents  at  Vienna,  in  order  to  further 
the  resolution  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  patents  of  the  sessions  1871  and  1872,  in  favour  of  an  Inter- 
national Patent  Law. 

"  That  Messrs.  Webster,  Newton,  Wise,  and  Haseltine  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  deputation  to  Lord  Granville. 

**  (Signed)        B.  Samublson. 
"  21st  July  1873." 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  certain  persons  competent  to  give 
information  to,  and  take  part  in,  the  forthcoming  International 
Patent  Congress,  should  be  accredited  to  Vienna. 

We  remain,  my  Lord, 

'  Your  obedient  serv-ants, 
Thomas  Webstbb. 
A.  V.  Newtok. 
Geo.  Haseltine. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Lloyd  Wise. 

The  Earl  of  Granville, 


Meeting  of  Inventobs  and  others,  23  July  1873. 
Resolved, 

Tha,t  a  deputation  wait  on  General  Schenck  to  request  his 
assistance  towards  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the  Foreign  Office  in 
ftirtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  International  Patent  Congress  at 
Vienna,  by  appointing  or  recognising  persons  accredited  to  take 
part  in  that  Congress. 

Reply  from  Eakl  Geaiiville  to  Mevorial. 
Gentlehen,  Foreign  Office,  28  July  1873. 

I  AM  directed  by  Earl  Granville  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  23rd  instant,  and  I  am  to  state  to  you,  in  reply, 
that  the  subject  of  patents  is  not  one  which  comes  under  the 
consideration  of  this  Department,  and  that  the  Board  of  Trade  must 
be  consulted  before  his  Lordship  could  take  any  steps  in  the  matter 
beyond  furnishing  a  letter  of  introduction  to  H!er  Majesty's  embassy 
at  Vienna  to  any  gentlemen  who  may  wish  to  attend  the  Inter- 
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nfrtional  Exldbitkm  in  an  tmofflcial  capacity,  -with  a  view  to  taking 
part  in  the  conference  about  to   be  held  in  connexion  ivath^ithe** 
eidiibition  by  persons  interested  in  the  subject.  *    '  .-    ' 

I  am,  gentletn^i, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  serranrti, 
Messrs.  Webster,  Newton,                                      -      Tbxterdbn.  •  \ 
•      Wise,  and  Haseltine,                                                       ,     ,      , 
11,  Bridge  Street,  Westminster.  


APPENDIX  F. 


See  "  Proceedings  of  Congress,"  p.  6  of  Report.  '    '  '^ 

Sib,  ..  House  of  Copunons,  25  July  187^  >. 

.1  HAVE  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  letter  dated  ^t  inst.  j 
and  I  assure  you  I  esteem  highly  the  compliment  of  being  spepially  ^ 
iuTited  to  attend  the  conference  on  patents  for  inventions,  I  regret  , 
that  I  cannot  accept  this  invitation.  My  engagement^  Jiere  and  ii  ^ 
Scotland  are  decisive.  t. 

I  remember  with  pleasure  conferences  somewhat  similar,  at  which  ^ 
I  had  the  honour  to  be  present,  at  Dresden  and  Glient.    At  iAn^  ^ 
former  of  these  places,  a  congress  of  political  eccmomists  declared 
itself  opposed  bn  principle  to  the  monopoly  system  of  rewarding  ^ £ 
inventors.      At  the  latter  in  the   congress  of   the    Intemationcd 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Sciences,  a  vote  was  unani- 
moufily  passed,  on  the  basis  of  a  pc^rj^f  mine,  in  favour  of  apt 
international  system  of  dealing  with  inventions.   .  ;. 

My  opinions,  if  expressed  at  your.confeafence,  would  te  found.  121  j 
substantial  accord  with, both  pf  these  resolutions;  for  I  think  it 
obviously  beneficial  to .  any  qountry  subjected  to  patents  that  other 
cOuntriea  which  are  i^  competitors  in  trade  and  manufactures  should 
be  liable  to  the  sam.e  burdens  and  restrictions,  otherwise  they  gain 
an  unfcdr  advautftge.i  ITieir  freedom  from  restrictions  and  prohi- 
bitions, their  exemption  from  ** royalty  taxes"  or  duties;  to,  the 
holders  of  patent  rights,  acts  in  their  behalf  very  much,  and,  iipdeed, 
with  aggravation,  as  a  protective  differeniial  duty  on  the  productions 
of  the  country  that  is  their  rival.  Such  is  the  character  and  effect 
of  royalties  exacted  by  patentees.  When  royalties  are  not  accepted 
and  tne  legal  monop^  enforced  the,  protectionism  of  the  pat^it 
system  becomes  prohifiitionism.  But  I  am  quite  prepared  to  advo- 
cate liberal  treatment  of  inventors.  If  any  inventor  proves  by  his 
success  ttiat  his'new  act  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  society,  I  would 
gladly  see  him  honoured  and  made  the  recipient  of  a  sum  of  money.  * 

Let  there  be  an  international  committee  of  the  several  states  of  - 
the  civilised  world,  constituted  to  make  honorary  acknowledlgmeAtk '' 
and  confer  suitable  rewards  in  all  such  cases.      A  cd^parative^f  , 
small  pecuniary  contribution  by  each  state  would  suffice.    Assume 
it  to  TO  what  you  will,  I  doubt  not  it  would  put  more  money  into 
the  pookets  of  deserving  inventors  and  adventurous 'manuffuoWers^ 
than  the  e3^isting  system  of  granting  (too  promiscuously  a^d  without 
such  discrimination  as  to  make  it  creditable  to  be  a  patenfee)'  what 
we  euphemistically  call  **  exclusive  privileges,"  i.e.,  a  more  thcp- 
royal  power  to  fqrhi4  one's  fellows  for  14  years  to  make  or  use.^ 
processes  or  machines*  or  knowledge  which  the  course  of  Prpvidenp^  J 
onens  to.'yiew  aiid  brings,  within  reaph..    As  to  the  people^  on  whom  ! 
ultimately  the  burden  of  patents  falls,  they  would  be  immepselv.' 
advantaged  by  the  exchange  of  the  present  mode  of  "  purchasing     * 
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new  methods  and  arts  for  the  simple  and  natxiral  one  of  direct 
pecnniary  contributions  based  on  accorate  estimates  of  their  worth 
formed  on  the  incontestable  proof  Of  .value  established  by  experience 
and  actual  use.    Ko  one  country  probably  would  be  assessed,  in 
order  to  provide  as  its  quota  100,0(X)Z.      mil  any  expert  calculate 
hoi^  lUUGhrin  roy^ies,  in  enhanced  pjrices,  inretoitdatddn  of  improve-T 
ments,  and  in  varioms  directions  which  X  need  not  follow  out,  the 
present  svstem  costs  ?     Whoever  does  so  may  expect  to  find  the 
result, t^ducing  it** t6  money,  will  reach  several  millions.      The 
British  Grovemment  a  few  years  ago  appointed  a  commission,  pre- 
sided <3Ter  bytifte  present  fi<brl  of  Derby,  to  inquire  regarding  patents. 
This  coxEimiBSiion  indicated  in  its  report  that  the  question  of  vtheii 
P9Ucy.af' granting  paiezltd  deserreB  to  be  conaiderea.    Sinoe.then 
the  Comtn&na  House  of  Parliament  appointed  a  committee  :oii  tili«  i 
subject  of  patents,  one  of  whose  recommendations  was  that  ^at^t^^s 
should  be  introduced  into  the  patent  system  4ihe  i^ineiple  of  .inteii»ei 
naticHiialidm  as  well  as  compulsory  lioenaes,  t.d.,  aboliticin  of  tbet^ 
mcHiVopoly  element  in  grants  t>f  patents.    I  call  your  special  attentitei  j 
to  the  evidence  given  ta  that  committee  by  M#  'Schneidw.    >  HniUy. 
eminent  *' tradesmitti{"iaiid  statesman  saneMons  bgr  his  w^ghrtmji 
opinion  thj^idsa  that  the  obnoxious  «y6tesiDi  >might  be  oontinued  if 
n^uch/more-^'fortBaiity  and  rariisy.  octtditkBAd  its  &itnre.i  .iOft., 
wpuh}  ma^e  patents  c^oite  exceptioiial  fttvonra*  to  be  gnan^dTonly  inr^ 
cases  of  special  promise,  specially  examined  and  abjudicated  on.   Dsil 
this  oonkpromise  few  would  loudly  object.    I.ho{>e  the  deliberatieiis 
about  to  take  place  «t  Vienna  will  have  mainly   in-  view  thA  i 
wel^Bo^  of^is!Poiety»  allowing  theihtevests  of  pirodao^saiid  ooiisttOQjers.o 
to  predominate  over  tbe^  pretensions  of  ingenioa&'C^ntidversy.wiio  > 
have  hitherto,  little  to  the  iKhrantage  of  many  ainong  themseWas^i 
been  tstiniulaled^  into  unhealthy  and  destroetpe  activity ^  -   / 

My  firiend  Mr.  Webster,  Q.O.,  has  kindly  agreed  to  carry  fortyoiiu 
20  co]»e8  6f  a:  compilation  I  noade  thi^e  years-  ago  of  arguments  piio 
but  chiefly  contra  piqtontfi  as  hithdrto  administer^.'     Will  yokdb  ; 
m6  the  honour  to  accept  And*  circulate  these.  -    v  > 

I  am  conMent  that* your  oonference  win  mark  and  institute  ma,:' 
epoch  if  it  eventuate  in  arrang^nents  such  as  will  be  founds iiAper- 
feoUy  sketched  inu  that  volume.  .     >,      .3 

Again  expressing  l^e  disappointment  I  feel  at  not  being  a  sharer  u 
in  your  consultations,  but  anticipating  therefrom  such  .propositions  [ 
as  tiiQ  British  Grovemment  (in  which  a  judgment  adverse  to  paftents  ' 
begniB  to  prevail,  on  the  woolsack,  in  the  War  Ofi&ce,  at  ti^e  Treasucj^, 
and  elsewhere)  may  hail  as  a  practical  stepi  towards  solutiotK^  a 
great  ouestioai  hitharto  not  grappled  with,  and  indeed  bai^ely  co]i- 
siderea  as  to  its  princq>le,  in  most  atates  of  the  civilised  world.  ...  ... 

i  - 1  have  the  honour  to  bo.  Sir, 

.  Your  fiaiilifal  hun^ble  B^nrant, 

Bi  A.  MaofhD  I  r 

Tothe  .  .     ..  ..  :C 

Baron  Yon  8chwarz-Senboni,  ^  j '- 

-    Ac.  &0..  ;       '  '     > 
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APPENDIX  G. 


Letter  of  Mr.  Bennet  Woodcroft,  F.R.S.,  to  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Crakworth. 

Communicated  to  the  Yienna  Patent  Congress  by  Dr.  Hasel- 
tine,  6  Ang.  1873. 

Great  Seal  Patent  Office, 
My  Lord,  November  1856. 

Availing  myself  of  the  vacation  which  has  just  terminated, 
I  visited  some  of  the  patent  offices  on  the  continent,  to  make  my- 
self acauainted  with  the  gentlemen  who  presided  over  them,  and 
learn  tneir  mode  of  condnoting  patent  business.  My  object  was 
also  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  weekly  communicafcion  between 
their  several  departments  and  this  office,  in  which  I  was  successful  in 
all  cases,  and  to  ascertain  what  views  were  entertained  generally  as 
to  the  desirableness  of  an  international  patent  law. 

It  is  proposed  to  introduce  measures  for  the  amendment  of  the 
patent  laws  of  France  and  America  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  jrear, 
and  an  early  change  is  contemplated  in  the  patent  laws  of  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Austria. 

I  found  in  all  the  countries  which  I  visited  that  the  principal 
officers  connected  with  the  grant  of  patents  were  in  favour  of  a  law 
embracing  some  clauses  in  common,  and  desirous  that  a  conference 
of  persons  duly  accredited  should  meet  next  spring  to  draw  up  pro- 
posals to  be  submitted  to  their  respective  governments  with  the 
view  of  establishing  the  patent  laws  of  the  various  countries  on  a 
nniform  basis. 

If  such  a  meeting  were  held,  and  but  one  common  clause  re- 
sulted from  its  deliberations,  such  as  limiting  patent  grants  to  the 
true  and  first  inventor  and  his  legal  repfesentatives  in  his  or  their 
names  only,  I  am  satisfied  that  great  general  good  would  result. 

In  America  I  believe  it  is  the  practice  not  to  grant  a  patent  to 
any  persons  native  or  alien  or  their  legal  representatives  unless  they 
are  the  true  and  first  inventors,  and  then  not  to  an  alien  except 
he  makes  his  application  before  six  months  have  expired  from  the 
date  of  the  patent  obtained  in  his  own  country. 

In  this  respect  the  American  law  is  superior  to  any  other  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. 

Li  England  patents  are  granted  to  aliens  either  in  their  own 
name  or  as  ccnnmumcaMons,  and  the  result  is  that  in  a  large  number 
of  instances  the  self-same  invention  is  patented  first  as  a  comm/U' 
jnication  from  some  person  whose  name  is  unknown,  and  afterwards 
to  the  original  inventor. 

Many  such  duplicate  grants  are  annually  made  in  this  country  to 
the  injury  of  the  real  inventor,  and  causing  unnecessary  trouble  and 
expense  in  this  office.  As  an  example  I  may  mention  patent  No. 
630,  which  was  granted  March  20th,  1855,  to  an  Englishman  as  a 
cowmunication  from  a  foreigner  residing  abroad. 

Three  days  afterwards  another  English  patent,  No.  644,  was 
granted  to  a  forei^er  for  tlie  same  invention. 

In  the  Yienna  Patent  Office  I  was  told  the  same  evil  existed  from 
the  facility  afforded  to  pirates  of  procuring  the  English  printed  speci- 
fications, and  being  more  active  than  the  true  inventors  in  applying 
for  patents. 
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This  subject  being  one  of  snch  great  national  importance,  I  tt'tist 
the  Commissioners  will  excuse  me  for  bringing  it  before  them. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)        B.  Woodcropt. 
The  Bight  Hon. 

The  Lord  Chancellor, 
^c.  Ac, 
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Ai>DREss  OP   Hon.  J.  M.  Thachbr  to  the   International 
Patent  Congress  at  Vienna,  7  Aug.  1873. 

Mb.  Pbesidenx  and  Gentlembn, 

I  WISH  to  return  my  hearty  thanks  to  you  for  the  invitation  so 
courteously  extended  to  me  to  address  you  here,  and  to  assure  you 
that  my  interest  in  the  debates  of  this  Congress  is  not  in  the  least 
affected  by  the  fact  that  owing  to  unfortunate  circumstances  I  have 
not  participated  actively  therein.  I  r^ret  exceedingly  that  I  find 
myself  placed  in  such  a  position  that  I  have  felt  it  would  be  im- 
proper iPor  me  to  take  my  seat  as  an  active  member  of  the  Congress ; 
out  my  sympathies — ^my  whole  heart — ^has  been  with  you,  and  I  hope 
that  the  final  conclusions  and  resolutions  of  this  Congress  will  be 
fraught  with  great  and  important  interests  to  the  entire  civilized 
world. 

Permit  me,  gentlemen,  briefly  to  explain  what  I  understand  to  be 
the  foundation  of  patent  protection  for  inventions.  And  fibrst,  I  be- 
lieve that  patent  protection  is  founded  in  justice  to  the  individual* 
One  of  England's  greatest  jurists  has  said,  in  substance,  that  it  is 
universally  conceded  that  man  has  the  right  of  property  in  what- 
ever he  bestows  labour  upon.  This  was  spoken  witn  reference  to 
manual  labour,  but  when  this  principle  is  applied  to  inventions,  by  so 
much  as  the  mental  faculties  are  higher  than  the  physical,  by  so  much 
does  the  individual  seem  to  me  to  have  a  stronger  and  more  righteous 
claim  to  property  in  the  product  of  these  mental  faculties  than  in  the 
product  of  tne  physical  powers.  So  then  I  am  prepared  to  make 
this  my  first  proposition,  and  I  think  it  may  be  sustained  before  the 
whole  world,  that  the  protection  of  inventions  by  some  good  patent 
system  is  founded  in  justice  to  man  himself,  g^antmg  to  hun  the  right 
of  property  in  the  product  of  the  highest  facultdes  which  Gtod  Almighty 
has  given  to  him.  I  should  be  glad  to  elaborate  this  point.  It  is  one 
full  of  interest  to  us,  full  of  interest  to  the  great  mass  of  inventors 
throughout  the  world,  but  there  is  so  much  pressing  upon  me  in  the 
short  time  which  I  can  consent  to  detain  you  from  your  legitimate 
discussions  that  I  can  only  briefly  notice  this  point  with  others.  I 
wish  to  say  simply  this,  that  comparing  the  completeness  of  possession 
which  the  inventor  has  of  his  inventions  with  that  which  he  has  in  the 
product  of  his  physical  powers,  there  can  be  found  no  higher  right  to 
the  complete  control  of  anything  coming  into  the  possession  of  man 
than  that  which  he  has  to  the  product  of  his  intellectual  powers. 
He  has  made  it  himself.  If  he  keeps  it  to  himself  it  is  entirely  and 
solely  in  his  possession.  "No  man  can  take  it  away ;  no  process  of 
law  can  extort  it  fhnn  him.    He  has  a  stronger  and  more  valid  right 
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(o  it.  based  on  posjsesBiQn,  tb«n  even  to  his  landed  estates.  Nott, 
ffentlemen,  if  this  be  the  case,  if  man  has  such  complete  control  over 
his  invention,  I  can  see  no  obliga^on  on  Jiis  part  to  impart  it  to 
others,  unless  it  be'  for.  faiis^  own.iA^ipst.  J.  can  see  no  oblifi^ 
tion  on  bis  part  to  cjiaplose  it  to  others,  nnless  he  is  permittee  to 
control  and  use  it  as  he  Would  other  property. 

But  I  believe  that  patent  protection  ianptt^oimded  alpn^  upon 
individual  right  of  proper^,  but  that  it  is  based,  secondly,  on  ex- 
pediency, on  the  ground  of  public  policy ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is 
not  only  the  right  of  the  individual  inventor    to  receive  some  pro- 
tection, some  legal  recogmtibh  of  his  right  to  property  in  his  in- 
vention, but  also  that  the  public  welfare  is  advancea,  and  demands 
that  he  should  thus  be  rc|cogixi^edT    ^  if  unnecessary  before  this 
assembly  of  intelligent  men,  who  liave  thought  upon  and  discussed 
these  subjects,  to  say  one  wofd'in  support  of  this  proposition.   That 
jxp^entions  ^je  bef^enc^  t(^.tji^y\Y^d,i9^cqvicededby  all,  both  t^ose 
who  sustain  the  p^nw  of  patent  protection,  ai^  those  who  oppose 
it*     The  progress  of  ibV  iiKriiHtviiu  itiis   la  doalredby  every  people. 
Now  then,  if  progreaa  in  tlit-  induii trial  j^rts    is.   desu-ftble,  B^a  if 
^.inventions  are  aofcduoive  to  that  end,  aay  syijt«m  by  wbieh  inven- 
tions 6h&U  bo   BtimulatecU  ^id  t^ei'iibj  greater  ^ud  nij^e  bubstan-' 
I  tiai  progress  ibaJI  be  attinned,  is  m  great  and  lading  public  b<^efit. 
^,But  patent  prot^ctioiiia  desirable  on  grounds  of  public  poli(?j,  not 
j^only  oil  accQunti  of  the  geiieml  befiiotita  that  ari^e  from  iiiveiitions, 
^jbut  becttufie  in  this  way  only  can  inventors    be  induced  to   fully 
.disclose  to  the  i>ublio  tW  jjroducta  of  their  inventive  gen  in  a.  Give 
^n  man  no  nrotcetioii,  give  himuo  mdncotnent  todiscloj^o  bisinven- 
^.tion,  and  now  does  he  seek  to  secure  some  remuneration  for  thti  tm- 
^portant  discovery  he  has  made  ?     The  only  way  open  to  bim  is  to 
maintain  it  a  eecret.     So  long  oa  be  can  keep  it  concealed  ?rom  mII 
,,  tike  world  and  works  it  in,  secret  he.  has  som&'  bepe  of;  r seating 
'.  benefit  therefrom,  but  the  moment  he  discloses  it  he  loses  dominipn 
rover  it,  and  it  becomes*  the  prc^rty  of  mankind.     So  that  if  the 
'j  inventor  hais  nojprotectiQn  whateveiv  his  QBly.hope^of  secariog.^ome 
_  reward  for  a  valmilde.  discoyery  ris  to,  keep :  it  .<^oiMealed  md  work .  it 
^  in  secret.    I  need  not  stop  to  prove  tbe  ^nde6irafcility  of  suob  a 
"^  practice ;  it  is  almost  universally  eoDeJeded;  - S^ijrsianOigreatea^f 
^;all  objections  to  snob  ia  oourse  is  the  faetytllatr  the  Viannlae^fiire 
.  become^  in  this  wa^  one  of  the  most  ^odji/Otts  mMOpolies  that  0an 
be  established,  for  just  AO  long  .as  tKeia^vwliti^nean-bekeptBeeret 
..and  can  be  practised  in  secret,  andt  ist  a  desirable  prodnet^ just 
[,.eo  long  can  the  inventor  and  maoufactwer  demand  from  the  public 
^  whatever  price  he  thinks  fit.    An  article  may  be  held  up  in  f«riee, 
^  the  public  may  be  compelled  to  pay  any  demand,  and^e  possession 
./of  the  secret  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  <me  of  the 
/most  odious  m^pppolies .that  cim  be  suggested;  or  what  would  foe 
'  equally  disastrous,  lost  to  the  world  entirely  by  the  death  of  the 
.  inveUitpr.    It  is  neoessMy  th^i  to  the  progress  of  the  artSi  to  tiie 
.  substantial  welfare  of  the  public,  Idiat  measures  should  be  adopted 
;;  which  sbaU  induoe  the  inventor  to  make  the  fullest  disclosure  pos- 
^  .sible  of  the  invention  he  has  made.    But  we  have  not  reached  those 
millennial  days  when  mjeaa.  shall  be  influemsed  by  motives  of  philan- 
thropy alone.    UnfJ^rtunately  it  is  the  pocket  that  controls  men 
more  or  less  in  every  station  and  in  every  country,  asid  it  is  only 
from  hope  of  reward,  only  from  hope  of  subetantial  reward,  that  in- 
ventors, as  business  men,  can  be  inauced  to  disclose  their  discoveries, 
and  thereby  give  them  to  the  world  as  a  public  benefit.    I  sa^  then, 
for  Uie  purpose  of  making  the  invention  a  public  benefaction  by 
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-BeoTuHbig  itB  disdomir^  folly  and  completi^Y  to  iAie  world,  open. 
to  all  tho06  who  miay-  wish  to  manufacture  under  suitable  laws,  tome 
-  proteodon  must  be  afforded,  either  by  patent  laws  or  by  some  other 


>'    Passings  from  this  'second  fundamental  principle,  which  I  cannot 

f  sto^  to  elaborate,"the  nsxt  iziquiry  iB,  if  protection  is  Just^  and  is 

'  desuraUe  on  the  ground. of  public  policy,  what  is  the  best  system 

for  securing  the  rights  of  the  inventor  and  promoting  the  >  public 

( wdSlare  P  .  Well,  the  only  means,  except  by  patents,  that  has  been 

suggested  with  any  show  of  reason,  or  reall/ wiih  any  suppoart,  is 

that '  Off  gETine  the  inventor  a  certain  gross  sum  as  a  rewara  for  the 

-  disclosiire  of  his  invention.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  momeirt:  this 
plan  is -presented  to  mtictical  minds  its  defects  must  he  apparent. 

'  jjk  the  A-at  ibstanoe  it  is  impoJBsible  t6  determine  the  value  t>f'  lin 
inventmf  wh6n  it'  is  first-  stode.  Why  the  histpry  of  inventions  in 
our  oouaiaFy,  and  in  fetU  ot^rs,  so.  far  as  I  kno^,  is  to  this  efl^dh- 

i  thait<socile  of  the  most  important  have.been  least  valued  iHien  first 
j^sdosad.'  The  facts  are  fiuhUiar  to  you,  and  I  needr  not  refer  to 
instimfces.  All  through  th^  history  of  inventiDns  in  the  world  we 
fiud  ^instances  of  inventors  struggling  frcon  year  to  year  to  in- 
taK>duee'  their  inventumiB.    ^me  of  them  have  gone  down  to  the 

>  graire  iBusoverishod  by  their  exerdons,  by  the  expense  of  time  and 
money  which  they  incurred  in  their  attempts  to  convince  the  publio 

^a^  Hbfif  Itod  produced  something  valuable^  and  it  has  been  left 
'  for  future  generations  to  take  up-  their  invmitions,  introduee  them, 
prove  their  great  utility  to  the  worid  at  large,  and  receive  the 
reward.  I  think  then  it  is  utterly  impractioable  to  determine  the 
'  vidftt  of  an  invention  when  it  is  first  disclosed.  Suppose  it  might 
be  approximately  determined  the  invento!r  on  the  one  hand  might  at 

-  times  t  receive  too  large  a  reward,  fbr  not  only  does  history  show 
that  inventiOBB  have  been  under-estilnated  at  first,  but  what  has 
t^ppeared'  to  be  valuable  and  promised  to  be  of  great  utility  and 

<  benefit  to  the  w6rld  has  sometimes  proved  to  be  utterly  useless. 

>  And,  oit  ^he  other  hand,  if  the  invention  be  under-estimated,  and 
the-  inventor  sees; his  invention  coming  into  general  use  without 
adequate  reward  to  himself,  the  injustice  done  him  is  great,  and 
the -stittiulus  to  further  eifort  is  taken  away.  The  impracticability 
Of  this  means  of  rewarding  the  inventor  for  his  time  and  expense, 

.  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  so  patent  to  every  practical  mind  that  it 
needs  no  ftirther<  comment,  and  X  dismiss  it  with  the  remark  that, 
sor  far .  as  our  country  is  concerned,  I  believe  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
practicable and  impossible  to  establish  such  a  system  there.  The 
grant  of  letters  patebt  for  a  limited  term  is  the  only  oth^  mode 

'  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  means  of  rewarding  the  inventor 
and'benefitting  the  public^    It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  just  afid 

,-fIHra^tieable  manner  of  scouring  these  ends.     The  inventor  being 

>  seicured  in  the  exclusive  right  to  his  invention  has  a  foir  oppor- 
.-tnnity  to  place  it  in  the  market  ■  the  sMne  as  any  other  property, 
.  with  the  hope  that  the  demand  will  be  such  as  to  affi>rdT6mu3Dfce- 

nation  for  his  time  and  expex^e,  while  to  the  public  is  secured  the 
full  disclosure  of  the  invention  and  its  introduction  into  use.  It  may 
seem  to  follow  from  what  has  already  been  said  that  the  inventor  s 
right  must  be  indefeasible,  but  just  here  the  public  good  domes  fbr- 
ward  and  demands  that  a  perpetual  ntonopoly  shall  not  be  created, 
and  therefore  that  the  exclusive  privilege  Shall  exist  only  for  a 
.  reasonable  term  of  years.  But  there  are  important  considera- 
tions to  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  a  system  of  protec- 
tion by  patents.    What  are  some  of  the  elements  of  a  good  patent 
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system  P  I  say,  first,  that  patents  should  be  granted  only  for  new 
and  nsefal  inyentions ;  for  new  inventions  only,  because  no  mui 
has  the  right  to  enter  the  public  domain  and  obtain  an  exclu- 
sive privilege  for  what  is  already  public  property ;  and  for  useful 
inventions  only,  because  no  man  has  the  right  to  obtain  an  exclu- 
sive privilege  for  that  which  will  not  work  a  substontial  benefit  to 
the  public  at  large.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  these  propositions 
are  so  self-evident  that  they  hardly  need  elaboration.  They  must 
commend  themselves  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  hardly  need  argument  in  their  support.  Grant  that 
the  inventor  has  the  right  of  property  in  his  invention,  and  that 
right  exclusive,  and  it  necessarily  toUows  as  a  corollary  to  this  pro- 
position, that  he  cannot  have  an  exclusive  right  to  whatever  alr^bdv 
belongs  to  another  or  to  the  public.  Grant,  too,  that  he  should 
have  an  exclusive  right  to  his  invention,  but  that  he  should  have 
that  exclusive  right  only  because  public  policy  demands  that  he 
should  have  protection  for  his  property,  and  it  necessarily  follows  as 
a  corollary  of  that  proposition,  that  he  should  not  have  an  exclu- 
sive protection  for  that  which  is  ii^'urious  to  the  public.  I  think, 
^ntlemen,  I  may  pass  from  this  point  with  the  assurance  that 
it  is  generally  accepted  by  you,  for  I  am  happv  to  know  that  in  the 
resolutions  you  have  already  adopted  it  is  distinctly  recognised  and 
asserted. 

I  next  say  that  patent  protection  should  be  granted  only  to  the 
original  and  first  mventor.  This  may  seem  to  be  included  in,  and 
to  follow  necessarily  from  the  first  proposition,  and  yet  a  moment's 
reflection  will  show  that  it  is  not  so  included,  for  if  the  law  of  any 
country  should  permit  the  introducer  of  the  invention  of  another 
to  secure  an  exclusive  right  thereto,  the  first  requirements,  to  wit, 
that  patent  protection  should  be  granted  for  new  find  useful  inven- 
tions only,  would  not  be  violated.  I  therefore  maintain,  as  a  second 
requirement,  that  patent  protection  should  be  given  to  the  original 
inventor  only.  This  appears  to  follow  logically  and  conclusively  from 
the  first  proposition  suggested,  to  wit,  that  patent  protection  is 
founded  in  justice  to  the  inventor,  in  his  natural  right  as  an  in- 
dividual to  the  product  of  his  mental  faculties.  If  that  i«  so  he 
alone  has  that  right,  and  he  alone,  or  his  legal  representatives,  can 
have  the  right  to  exclusive  patent  protection.  Therefore  if  he  dis- 
claims that  protection,  if  he  says  I  do  not  wish  to  obtain  any  exclu- 
sive privilege  for  this  invention,  but  prefer  to  give  it  to  the  world, 
it  belongs  not  to  some  introducer  who  takes  it  from  one  country 
and  carries  it  to  another,  but  to  the  'pvhlic. 

I  know  of  no  legal  right,  of  no  legal  principle,  by  which  the 
mere  introducer  of  an  invention  from  one  country  to  another  is 
justly  entitled  to  an  exclusive  right.  The  natural  right  belones  to  the 
inventor  only,  and  if  he  neglects  to  secure  it  for  any  reason  iniatever, 
it  reverts  to  the  public,  and  should  become  a  part  of  the  public 
domain.  In  former  times  there  may  have  been  reason  for  encourag- 
ing the  bringing  of  inventions  from  one  country  to  another  by  favour- 
ing mere  introducers.  In  the  then  imperfect  means  of  communica- 
tions, commercial  transactions  were  attended  sometimes  vnth  great 
difficulties  and  even  great  danger,  and  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
it  would  be  just  and  politic  for  a  government,  in  order  to  secure  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  transfer  or  communication  of  a  foreign 
invention  to  its  own  inh^itants  to  grant  some  exclusive  privilege  to 
the  introducer  thereof,  but  in  these  days,  when  means  of  commu- 
nication have  been  so  largely  and  so  wonderfriily  improved,  so  that 
two  continents  can  exchange  ideas  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and 
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oitiaens  ai^e  continaally  paesing  from  one  country  to  another  and 
mingling  ftreely  with  eadi  other,  the  reason  for  the  extension  of 
such  privilege  no  longer  exists,  and  I  believe  that  no  country  has 
a  jnst  right  longer  to  hold  ont  any  encouragement  to  the  introducer 
of  a  foreign  invention  by  granting  to  him  any  exclusive  right  therein. 
The  moral  effect  of  such  a  provision  of  law  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Perhaps  we  have  seen  more  of  it  in  America  than  you  have  here 
upon  the  Cotitment,  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  our  inventions, 
and  the  greater  number  of  patents  which  we  grant.  While  we  give 
no  exclusive  privilege  whatever  to  the  introducer  of  a  foreign  in- 
vention, there  are  some  countries  which  do  extend  this  privilege, 
and  there  are  men  who  make  it  a  business  to  carry  inventions  f)rom 
one  country  to  another.    Now,  I  know  of  nothing  in  connexion  with 

gatente  that  has  so  decidedly  an  immoral  influence  upon  general 
nsiness  habits  as  this  practice.  These  persons,  some  of  them  our 
own  oitinens  and  some  of  them  citizens  of  other  countries  resident 
with  us,  watch  the  issue  of  patents  firom  our  office,  and  immediately 
upon  such  issue  Heal  the  valuable  inventions — I  cannot  apply  a 
milder  term — and  carry  them  to  other  countries  as  mere  introducers, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  rightful  owners.  One  of  our  leading  attor- 
neys, a  few  days  before  I  left  Washington  for  this  country,  told  me 
that  but  a  week  before  a  gentleman  came  into  his  office  and  sug- 
gested that  as  he  had  a  lar^e  practice  before  the  patent  office,  and 
was  taking  out  patents  for  mventors  every  week,  ne  would  like  to 
arran^  with  him  so  that  if  anything  came  which  was  valuable  it 
would  be  communicated  so  soon  as  patented,  to  be  taken  to  those 
countries  granting  privilege  to  the  introducer,  and  the  profits 
divided.  Can  one  conceive  a  more  immoral  practice  P  I  appeal  to 
you,  gentlemen,  as  business  men,  ca^  you  imagine  a  more  vicious 
and  demoralizing  practice  than  this  P  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
attorney  told  me  he  instantly  rose,  opened  the  door,  and  suggested 
to  that  gentleman  that  he  should  filid  his  way  out  of  the  office  as 
soon  as  possible. 

But  I  proceed  to  say,  thirdly,  that  I  believe  the  two  requirements 
suggested  can  be  complied  with  only  by  establishing  a  preliminary 
examination.  I  do  not  know  but  that  here  this  will  meet  some 
objection.  It  seems  to  be  a  point  upon  which  some  of  my  friends 
disagree.  But  it  appears  to  me  so  logically  necessary  that  I  can 
hardly  conceive  that  a  man  granting  the  two  propositions  that  a 
patent  should  be  grwited  only  for  a  new  and  usefcu  invention,  and 
only  to  the  original  inventor  can  fail  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 
that 'there  must  be  a  preliminary  examination,  otherwise  how  do 
you  know  that  you  are  not  infringing  upon  the  public  domain  by 
granting  the  patent ;  how  do  you  Imow  whether  you  are  granting  it 
to  the  inventor  or  the  introducer  ?  You  may  establish  a  form  of 
oath  for  the  applicant,  but  we  know  that  false  oaths  are  sometimes 
readily  taken,  and  a  man  who  is  willing  to  steal  the  invention  of 
another  will  not  hesitate  long  to  swear  that  it  is  his  own.  It  seems 
to  me  absolutely  necessary  that  the  ^p^nting  of  patents  shoxdd  be 
attended  by  a  prior  thorough,  searchmg  investigation  to  determine 
whether  the  invention  is  new  and  usefol,  and  whether  the  pritile^e 
is  sought  by  the  true  and  original  inventor.  If  an  examination  is 
necessary,  by  whom  shall  it  be  made  P  It  can  be  made  by  the 
inventor,  by  his  attorney,  ot  by  a  corps  of  official  experts,  apj)ointed 
by  the  government  for  that  purpose.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
by  which  of  the  three  ways  it  is  probable  the  greatest  measure  of 
justice  may  be  secured.  I  think  it  will  be  granted  by  every  gentle- 
man that  the  more  disinterested  the  tribunal,  the  more  impartial 
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irill  be  its  decisioiv  If  this  be  so,  the  inventor  is  not  the  man  to 
make  a  preliminary  examination  and  determine  whether  his  inven* 
tion  is  new  and  useful,  for  if  any  of  yon  gentlemen  have  had  expe^ 
rience  in  patent  offices,  either  in  obtaining  patents  or  in  granting 
them,  you  will  probably  agree  with  me  that  inventors,  as  a  class, 
very  generally  fail  to  see  the  diflerence  between  their  own  inven- 
tions and  those  of  others.  It  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so — 
the  father  is  always  proud  of  his  child.  I  think  then  you  will  con- 
cede that  the  inventor  is  not  that  disinterested  party  who  should 
determine  whether  he  has  the  right  to  a  patent.  Although  his 
attorney  is  somewhat  further  removed  from  an  interest  in  the  in- 
vention, still  as  a  matter  of  business  he  n^ust  be  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced by  the  wishes  of  his  cHent;  and  in  his  discuseions  with 
that  client  over  the  I'esult  of  his  examination  he  must  necessarily 
yield  to  some  extent  to  the  opinions  of  the  latter.  Ho  is  working 
for  a  fee,  and  that  fee  frequently  depends  very  much  upon  the 
opinion  that  he  gives.  We  all  know  how  this  comes  about ;  it  results 
f^om  an  unfortunate  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  although  we 
might  wish  it  were  diflerent,  we  are  impelled  to  take  circumstances 
as  they  are.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  this  work  should  be 
done  by  some  person  more  completely  disinterested  than  either  the 
inventor  or  his  attorney.  It  follows,  then,  that  there  must  be  some 
body  of  experts,  call  them  examiners,  or  what  you  will,  some  official 
body  of  experts  to  t*ake  this  question  into  consideration,  and  deter- 
mine between  the  public  on  the  one  hand  and  the  inventor  on  the 
other.  For  we  must  remember  that  a  patent  is  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  a  contract,  by  which  in  exchange  for  the  full  disclosure  of 
the  invention  on  the  one  hand,  the  public  on  the  other  agree  tiiat 
the  inventor  shall  have  for  a  certain  number  of  years  a  monopoly  or 
exclusive  right  to  its  manufacture  and  use.  To  determine  what  is 
just  and  equitable  between  the  inventor  and  the  public,  what  better 
tribunal  can  there  bo  than  a  corps  of  examiners  appointed  by  the 
government,  and  entirely  disinterested  in  the  question  at  issue  P 
Given*such  a  corps  of  experts,  with  scientific  attainments  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  determine  intelligently,  questions  relating  to  the 
working  of  n  mechanical  or  chemical  invention,  and  also  such  legal 
knowledge  as  shall  enable  them  to  properly  construe  description  and 
claims,  entirely  disinterested  in  the  result,  and  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  we  should  have  reason  to  expect  them  to  hold  the  scales  of 
justice  evenly  between  public  right  on  the  one  hand  and  individual 
right  on  the  other,  ana  that  their  decisions  would  in  general  be 
more  satisfactory  to  all  parties  interested  than  those  of  any  other 
body  of  men.  I  believe  then,  not  only  that  the  grant  of  a  patent 
should  be  preceded  b^'  a  prior  careful  examination,  but  also  that  it 
should  be  made  by  disinterested  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose 
bv  the  government  of  the  country  in  whicn  the  patent  is  issued. 
This  method  will  also  be  much  cheaper  for  the  patentee  than  when 
he  seeks  the  services  of  a  professional  expert  outside  of  officials.  The 
cost  of  patents  in  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  that  in  Eng- 
land, .beu^s  me  out  in  this  assertion.  The  cost  of  making  an  exami- 
nation in  our  countrjr  is  a  mere  trifle  of  15  dollars  (32.),  while  in 
England,  I  suppose,  it  is  from  101,  to  501.,  or  even  100/.,  according 
to  the  reputation  of  the  expert  employed.  Some  members  of  this 
Congress  nave  had  experience  in  dinerent  countries,  and  can  state 
more  accurately  the  relative  cost  in  each.  While  the  expense  of  an 
examination  in  America  is  less  than  in  any  other  country,  I  believe 
I  am  safe  in  saying  the  work  is  performed  equally  as  weU,  and 
yrith  a«  reliable  results. 
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Witli  the  provision  for  official  preliminary  examination  there 
should  be  coupled  a  liberal  system  of  appeals.  An  examiner  may 
sometimes  err  in  judgment,  and  the  grant  of  a  patent  should  never 
rest  upon  the  decision  of  one  man.  Let  there  be  provision  for 
ai^)eal,  so  that  the  decision  of  the  first  tribunal,  if  adverse,  may 
be  reviewed  once  or  more,  and  the  rights  of  all  will  be  amply  pro- 
tected by  a  patent  system  as  nearly  perfect  in  my  opinion  as  can  be 
devised. 

But  I  wish  to  say  in  general  terms,  that  whatever  system  may  be 
adop>ted  in  any  country  to  be  really  beneficial,  it  must  be  liberally 
administered.  A  system  of  preliminary  examinations,  although 
judiciously  orguiised,  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  become  one  of  the 
greatest  Hardships  to  which  30.  inventor  can  be  subjected.  Prussia 
affords  an  illustration  in  point.  Prussia  has  an  examining  svstem 
which  nught  answer  every  purpose,  but  is  so  administered  that  it 
is  a  common  saving  among  inventors  in  America,  that  the  exami- 
nation in  Prussia  is  for  the  purpose  of  reftising  patents  for  all  in- 
ventions. And  in  that  country  where  it  seems  to  me  inventions 
should  be  fostered  and  cherished,  and  where  we  mi^ht  expect  the 
moet  remarki^le  results  from  the  scientific  and  technical  knowledge 
of  her  people,  we  find,  in  fact,  the  fewest  inventions  made  and 
patented,  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  Tnade,  but  certainly  the  fewest 
mventions  patented.  Her  inventors  seek  other  countries,  where 
their  rights  are  more  generously  accorded  and  their  hope  of  reward 
has  better  foundation,  while  foreign  patentees  have  been  taught  by 
the  experience  of  others  to  shun  her  Patent  Office  as  a  delusion  and 
snare. 

The  full  benefit  of  a  patent  system  can  be  obtained  only  when 
liberally  administered,  and  by  this  I  mean  to  include  not  only 
liberality  in  the  granting  of  patents,  but  also  a  liberal  policy  towarcfs 
the  inventor  subsequent  to  such  grant.  Give  the  inventor  all  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  even  though  the  invention  should  seem  small, 
and  then  let  the  judiciary  so  construe  the  patent  as  to  fullv  protect 
his  rights  and  encourage  his  efforts.  Such  a  course  will  be  found 
in  the  end  to  be  the  best,  not  only  for  the  patentee,  but  also  for 
the  public.  The  matter  of  judicial  action  in  relation  to  patents 
may  oe  outside  the  province  of  this  Congress,  but  I  cannot  for- 
bear an  allusion  to  it  in  passing,  for  it  must  necessarily  have  an 
important  influence  upon  the  success  of  a  patent  system  in  any 
country. 

Permit  me  now  to  refer  briefly  to  our  patent  system  in  America, 
for  I  suppose  it  will  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  something  of  its 
workings,  although  I  find  less  necessity  for  explanation  on  my  part 
than  I  expected.  Many  of  our  Grerman  friends  in  this  Congress 
appear  to  have  a  full  understanding  of  our  system,  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  its  beneficial  influence,  and  I  cannot  commend  it  more 
strcmgl^  than  they  have  alreEuly  done.  The  history  of  patent  pro- 
tection in  America  is  almost  comcident  with  our  existence  as  an  in* 
dependent  nation.  The  first  American  Congress  in  1790  enacted  a 
law  for  the  protection  of  inventions  based  upon  the  principles  which 
I  have  already  suggested.  This  law  was  amended  from  time  to  time 
as  public  interests  seem  to  demand.  It  was  not  until  1836,  however, 
that  our  system  as  it  now  exists  may  be  said  to  have  been  esta- 
blished, la  December  of  that  year  the  Patent  Office  with  all  its 
records  was  destroyed  by  fire.  During  the  session  of  Congress  that 
year  the  Patent  likw  was  carefully  revised,  and  a  new  law  enacted, 
which  has  not  been  materially  modified  by  subsequent  legislation. 
By  the  law  of  1836  the  Patent  Office  was  completely  organised,  a 
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corps  of  examiners  established,  and  all  the  machinery  of  our  system, 
as  it  now  exists,  put  into  operation.  We  may  therefore  be  said  to 
have  taken  a  new  departure  in  1836,  for  up  to  that  time  the  working 
of  the  office  had  been  somewhat  irregular,  the  preliminary  exami- 
nations desultory  in  character,  and  the  number  of  patents  granted 
small  in  comparison  with  subsequent  results.  Since  1836  the  deve- 
lopment of  inventive  talent  and  the  advancement  of  the  industrial 
arts  among  us  has  been  marvellous  even  to  ourselves.  The  number 
of  patents  granted  since  1836  is  about  140,000.  I  happen  to  have  in 
my  hand  a  copy  of  our  official  gazette  for  1st  July  l&7d,  and  I  find 
the  number  of  the  last  patent  of  that  date  to  be  140,567.  The 
number  of  applications  for  patents  has  steadily  increased  from  year 
to  year  until  it  now  averages  from  2(^-21,000  per  annum,  and  the 
number  of  patents  granted  annually  is  from  13-16,000.  To  perform 
the  work  of  examining  this  lar^e  number  of  applications,  the  corps 
of  expert  examiners  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time  until  it 
now  numbers  about  100,  to  wit,  24  principal  examiners,  and  the 
same  number  of  first,  second,  and  third  assistant  examiners,  together 
with  a  special  examiner  of  trade-marks  and  also  of  tuterferences. 
The  clerical  force  has  been  correspondingly  increased,  so  that  the 
officials  of  all  grades  now  employed  in  the  office  may  be  stated  in 
round  numbers  as  about  500. 

The  bare  statement  of  the  number  of  patents  granted  since  1886 
is  sufficient  to  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  our  system  has 
proved  to  be  a  most  remarkable  stimulent  to  inventive  genius,  not 
only  in  our  own  country,  but  throughout  the  world.  But  yon  will 
very  naturally  inquire,  how  many  of  these  patents  are  valuable? 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  statistical  information  that  shall 
be  entirely  reliable  on  this  point,  but  my  official  experience  has 
given  me  such  data  that  I  am  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  approxi- 
mately correct.  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  otners,  and  have 
sought  information  from  manufacturers,  patentees,  and  legal  gentle- 
men, who  have  made  a  specialty  of  the  practice  of  patent  law,  and 
I  think  I  do  not  exaggerate  at  all  when  I  say  that  one  half  of  the 
patents  granted  in  our  country  may  be  considered  remunerative, 
l^ow  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  by  this  that  one  half  of 
these  140,000  patents  have  brought  fortunes  to  the  pockets  of  the 
patentees.  J^iey  have  become  remunerative  to  a  certain  extent ; 
that  is,  they  have  paid  expenses  and  something  more.  A  small 
proportion  of  them  have  become  largely  remunerative,  and.  the 
patentees,  or  their  representatives,  have  obtained  large  fortunes 
from  them.  I  think,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  influence  of 
our  system  upon  inventions  and  inventors  themselvest  haa  been 
beneficial  beyond  all  expectation.  But  you  will  also  ask,  what  has 
been  the  infUience  of  our  patent  system  upon  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  our  country  P  I  have  taken  occasion  to  make  some  in- 
auiries  upon  this  point  also.  A  short  time  before  I  left  Washington 
tne  Secretary  of  State  sent  out  to  inventors,  mannfocturers,  and 
others  interested  in  patents,  a  series  of  inquiries,  among  which  were 
some  as  to  the  influence  of  our  patent  s^^em  upon  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  so  many  of 
our  manufacturers  as  responded,  answered  that  the  patent  system 
was  beneficial,  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt,  to  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country.  It  is  estimated  both  by  myself  and  others 
who  are  qualified  to  judge  of  this  matter,  that  at  the  present  time, 
from  six  to  seven  eignths  of  our  enormous  manufacturing  capital  is 
based  upon  patents,  either  directly  or  indirecthr.  In  fact,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  organise  a  company  for  manumotuiing  purposes 
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in  America,  without  first  securing  the  control  of  patents  for  some 
valnable  invention. 

I  think  then  that  we  may  be  said  to  have  reached  this  conclusion, 
that  our  inventors,  patentees,  and  manufacturers  have  all  been 
benefited  greatly  bv  our  patent  system.  At  the  same  time  the 
public  wel&re  mj&  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  many  valuable  inventions,  which  otherwise  would  have  re- 
mained undeveloped,  and  by  the  cheapening  of  many  articles  by 
the  invention  of  new  and  improved  modies  of  manufacture.  At  the 
same  time  we  believe  the  wnole  world  has  been  benefited  by  the 
liberality  of  our  law.  We  make  no  distinction  between  foreign  and 
native  applicants,  but  invite  inventors  from  the  whole  world  to  give 
us  the  benefit  of  their  inventive  genius  upon  the  same  liberal  terms 
that  we  grant  to  our  own  citizens,  putting  upon  them  no  restriction 
as  to  time  or  place  of  manufacture,  or  introduction  of  the  invention 
into  public  use. 

But,  gentlemen,  while  saying  this,  I  do  not  wish  to  commend  our 
system  above  others  in  all  its  details.  We  do  not  seek  to  engraft  it 
upon  that  of  other  countries ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  unadvisable  for  this  Congress  to  suggest  for  general  adoption  the 
patent  law  pf  any  one  country.  But  we  should  be  glad  if  the  deli- 
berations of  this  Congress  should  result^^^in  the  acceptance  of  a  few 
principles  Uke  our  own,  and  the  recommendation  of  those  principles 
as  the  proper  basis  for  patent  legislation  in  the  difierent  countries 
here  represented. 

These  principles  I  have  already  suggested.  Should  they  be 
adopted  and  sent  forth  to  the  world  with  the  endorsement  of  this 
Congress,  I  believe  important  reforms  may  in  time  result  therefrom. 
But  the  details  of  a  patent  system  should  be  left  to  tiie  difierent 
countries  to  work  out  for  tl)^mselves. 

Gentlemen,  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  assemblage  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  trust  that  your  deliberations  may  result  in  substantial 
benefit  to  the  world.  It  may  be  some  time  oefore  the  reforms  yon 
seek  are  secured,  but  the  agitation  of  these  questions  has  here  bieen 
inaugurated  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  continued  hereafter,  success 
must  eventually  crown  these  efforts.  To  this  end  let  me  express 
the  hope  that  you  will  not  a<^oum  without  establishing  a  permanent 
committee  as  the  representative  of  this  Congress,  so  that  an  organ- 
isation may  be  created  by  means  of  which  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  may  be  continued  from  time  to  time  until  finally,  civilised 
governments  shall  become  convinced  of  the  righteousness  and  ex- 
pediency of  the  principles  here  advanced,  and  there  shall  be  uni- 
versal recognition  of  the  rights  belonging  to,  and  the  public  benefits 
conferred  by,  the  inventors  of  the  world. 
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APPENDIX  K. 


Incomb  and  Expenditure  of  the    Patent   Office  from    1st 
October  1852,  and  Total  Surplus  to  31st  December  1872. 


Date. 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Surplus. 

Deficieney. 

iBtOct") 

£   s. 

d. 

£   s. 

d. 

£   «. 

d. 

£   «.  d. 

1862  to  1 
8l8t  Dec.  f 

72,911  8 

6 

47,599  12 

9 

25,811  15 

9* 

1853 

1854 

53,864  18 

2 

63,504  8 

6 

9,639  10  4 

1855 

74,819  1 

4 

51,742  11 

0 

23,076  10 

4 

1856 

92,477  6 

2 

66,762  10 

9 

26,714  15 

5 

1857 

85,851  2 

3 

77,749  8 

3 

7,601  14 

0 

1858 

84,952  15 

6 

61,788  4 

4 

23,164  11 

2 

1859 

96,804  8 

5 

46,898  6 

3 

50,406  2 

2 

1860 

109,571  18 

6 

43,833  10 

9 

65,738  7 

9 

1861 

102,030  17 

0 

46,667  13 

8 

65,463  3 

9 

1862 

111,729  15 

6 

47,356  16 

1 

64,372  19 

5 

1863 

112,198  18 

10 

47,655  15 

1 

64,543  3 

9 

1864 

110,712  16 

2 

46,643  0 

2 

64,069  16 

0 

1865 

115,340  13 

10 

46,726  12 

9 

68,614  1 

1 

1866 

116,092  8 

2 

48,942  18 

4 

67,149  9 

10 

1867 

114,629  0 

6 

50,968  5 

4 

63,660  15 

2 

1868 

121,311  10 

10 

54,824  3 

5 

66,487  7 

5 

1869 

121,517  11 

6 

54,652  19 

2 

66,864  12 

4 

1870 

116,129  13 

10 

62,537  19 

11 

63,691  13 

11 

1871 

123,13a  15 

6 

53,015  18 

9 

70,117  16 

9 

1872 

137,840  9 

10 

62,229  8 

1 

85,611   1 

9 

2,073,420  10  4 

1,060,500  2 

11 

1,022,569  17 

9 

9,639  10  4 

Surplus  to  3 let  December  1872  (less  deficiency 
9,639/.  10s.  4d.  in  1854 


£1,012,920     7     5 


APPENDIX  L. 


Definite  Proposals  for  a  Law  of  Patents. 


Memorial  of  the  Seniors  of  the  Trading  Community  at  Berlin  to  the 
Royal  Minister  of  State  for  Commerce,  Trade,  and  Public  Works, 
his  Excellency  Graf  von  Itzenplitz.  Edited  by  Dr.  Werner  Siemens. 
BerUn,  1869.     Published  by  Th.  Bittkaw. 

Your  Exoellency's  ministerial  note  of  5th  August  has  invited  us  to 
an  exhaustive  expression  of  our  opinion  upon  the  question  whether,  in 
the  existing  condition  of  industry,  it  is  still  necessary  to  encourage  in- 
ventors by  the  award  of  patents,  seeing  that  the  Irussian  system  of 
legislation  on  patents,  like  the  systems  of  other  countries,  contains  con- 
siderable disadvantages.  As  representatives  of  a  corporation  whose 
trading  interests  are  as  important  as  its  industrial,  we  have  made  it  our 
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concern  to  submit  the  question  thus  raised  to  a  searching  and  un- 
pr^udiced  examination,  and  hare  the  honour  to  lay  before  you  in  the 
following  pages  the  result  of  our  careful  deliberations. 

The  question  may  be  answered  from  different  points  of  view.  That 
from  which  the  system  of  granting  patents  is  usuldly  ddended  (but,  on 
the  otiier  hand,  especially  of  late,  it  is  also  attacked)  is  the  moral  claim 
of  an  inventor  to  the  protection  of  his  intellectual  property.  It  is  indis- 
putable that  this  way  of  looking  at  the  question  has  a  certain  degree  of 
justice  in  it.  Where  the  productions  of  active  intellect  especially,  e.g., 
works  of  art,  literature,  &c.,  are  protected  in  a  state,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  authors,  Arom  unau^orised  multiplication,  and  a  certain  kind  of 
constraint  is  thus  imposed  on  the  whole  community,  the  demand  is  not 
umreasonable  ihai  a  hke  protection  should  be  extended,  as  far  as  possible, 
over  the  whole  domain  of  intellectual  production,  and,  in  this  way, 
especially,  that  discoveries  in  technical  inaustry,  which  are  just  as  mudi 
the  accumulated  product  of  applied  labour  as  writings  or  works  of  art, 
are  to  be  not  only  looked  upon,  but  also  to  be  dealt  with,  as  the  actual 

Property  of  the  discoverer.  But,  beyond  all  doubt,  technical  discoveries 
ave  a  superior  claim  to  protection,  because  they  are  founded  on  ex- 
pensive experiments,  or,  at  least,  have  need  of  them  for  their  practical 
application,  and  in  this  sense  must  be  regarded  as  a  combination  of 
accumulated  labour  and  capital. 

In  spite  of  all  this  we  do  not  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  direct  our 
judgment  of  the  matter  to  this  part  of  it.  It  is,  moreover,  doubtful 
whether  the  argument  of  moral  right  is  decisive.  !%€  interest  of  the 
whole  community  is  the  higher  law  to  which  all  individual  interests 
must  be  subordinated.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  iAie  good  of  the  public 
can  be  promoted  by  the  abohtion-of  the  inventor's  patent,  then  inventors 
must  either  be  contented  with  such  advantages  as  they  can  reap  from 
their  discoveries  without  the  protection  of  patents,  or  turn  their  energies 
to  other  more  remunerative  work.  We  think  we  do  best,  therefcnre,  in 
confining  our  attention  to  the  consideration  and  answer  of  the  question. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  good  for  the  prosperity  and  further  development  of 
industry  (and  of  commerce  the  interests  of  which  are  inseparable  horn 
it)  that  an  exclusive  right  of  property  in  their  inventions  be  awarded  to 
inventors? 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  inventor's  patent  is  a  restraint  upon 
industry  and  commerce,  and  even  in  some  cases  an  injury  to  all  the  con- 
suming and  producing  public.  The  wider  the  range  of  protection  that 
the  patent  affords,  and  the  greater  the  facility  with  which  it  is  obtained, 
and  the  longer  the  great  mass  of  insignificant  and  useless  patents 
remains  in  legal  force,  and  finally  and  chiefly  the  harder  it  is  n^e  by 
legislation  for  the  public  to  determine  what  is  legally  patented  and  what 
is  not,  so  much  uie  greater  is  the  injury  caused.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  phenomenon  that  the  rapid  development  of  industry  in 
different  times  and  countries  keeps  equal  pace  with  the  develotnnent  of 
the  system  of  patent  legislation,  is  of  such  weight  that  we  may  not 
discard  the  principle  of  protection  with  a  few  common-place  or  in- 
decisive phrases  on  the  ground  that  patents  are  undoubtedly  burden- 
some to  the  public. 

Regarded  from  the  basis  of  the  patent  laws,  of  Prussia,  and  especiallv 
of  the  Zollverein,  the  connexion  ik  the  development  of  industry  with 
that  of  protection  is  not  easily  perceived.  The  laws  of  Prussia  and  the 
Zdlverein,  although  much  more  recent  than,  those  of  the  other  great 
induskial  States,  have  nevertheless  restored  to  the  patent  of  invention 
its  old  original  character,  namely,  that  of  a  privilege  which  is  graciously 
awarded  to  the  inventor  as  a  reward  for  the  merit  he  has  acquired  by 
the  discoveiy.    The  discovery  itself  is  kept  secret  in  the  interest  of,  and 
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as  a  i<eward  to,  its  inventor,  and  onlj  the  title  of  it  if  published  for  a 
warning  to  those  who  may  contervene  it. 

The  situation  of  aU  tradesmen  who  desire  to  introduce  improvements 
into  their  business  in  the  ftice  of  these  patents  is  truly  desperate.  If 
the  tendency  of  thdr  improvements  ooindae  with  the  title  of  an  eyjfting 
patent,  the  patent  is  a  perpetually  impending  uncertain  danger  to  them, 
for  they  have  nd  means  of  ascertaining  the  contents  of  the  patentee's 
specification.  A  formal  presentment  in  the  offices  of  the  Ministry  of 
iSrade  is  required  to  learn  whether  the  improvement  they  have  intro- 
duced violates  an  eidsting  patent  or  not.  In  any  case  they  risk  falling 
into  a  vexatious  dispute  with  the  patentee,  and  expending  their  labour 
and  money  to  no  purpose.  We  must  consider  it  a  happy  thing  for  our 
home  industry  that  such  secret  patents  are  only  granted  m  comparatively 
small  number,  because  the  technical  authority,  at  whose  personal  dis- 
cretion the  distribution  of  patents  is  leffc  free  horn  all  control^  is  only 
in  comparatively  rare  casea  disposed  to  grant  them.  But  the  system  of 
secrecy  observed  in  Prussian  patents  involves  other  evils  aUio  which 
retard  the  development  of  industry.  Because  a  royal  official  onty 
patents  such  inventions  as  he  considers  worth}r  of  Hus  advantage  it  is 
natural  that  among  the  public  the  opinion*^is  maintained  that  all  patented 
discoveries  are  of  great  utttitv  and  value,  an  opinion  in  the  rule  suc- 
ceeded by  the  most  bitter  disappointment;  and,  further,  when  the 
patentee  has  satisfied  the  easily  evaded  condition  of  speoifioation  of  the 
modus  operandi,  then  the  'patent  remains  undisturbed  in  force  with  all 
its  obstructive  and  mischievous  effect  upon  the  commercial  world  until 
the  period  of  its  expiration  though  it  may  never  be  practically  applied, 
and  never  bring  in  the  least  reward  to  its  inventor.  But  even  in  more 
fovourable  cases  the  advantages  that  an  inventor  obtains  from  a  Prussian 
patent  are  nearly  all  illusory.  For  one  thing,  the  duration  of  the  patent, 
usualhr  five  years,  which  likewise  depends  entirely  on  the  uncontrolled 
discrefion  of  the  technical  department,  is  nearly  always,  at  least  in  im- 
portant discoveries,  too  short  to  bring  them  into  extensive  application 
and  naturalise  them  in  the  country.  Moreover,  the  patentee  wants  ^ 
safer  legal  footing!  for  the  decision,  whether  his  patent  has  been  invaded 
or  not,  is  still  Idt  to  the  entirely  discretionary  judgment  of  the  same 
techni(»d  department.  Finally,  a  Prussian  patent  is  nearly  always 
worthless  to  its  possessor  firom  the  circumstance  that  the  import  of 
patented  manufactures  from  other  States  of  the  ZoUverein  cannot  be 
prevented.  As  to  patents  in  Prussia  and  the  Zollverein«  theresfore,  we 
can  only  endorse  the  general  opinion  that  they  cffmt  a  great  impediment 
to  the  home  industry  without  tne  least  compensating  benefit ;  and,  being 
Just  as  barren  of  advantage  to  inventors  them»rives,  do  not  restrain 
them  from  withdrawing  their  ideas,  talents,  and  capital  from  their 
Fatherland,  and  carrying  them  to  the  more  remunerative  English  or 
French  markets. 

If,  therefore,  the  question  before  us  were  whether  the  Prassian  patent 
law  in  its  present  shape  should  continue  to  exist  or  not  we  would  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  declare  ourselves  in  favour  of  its  complete  abroga- 
tion. 

But  the  question  assumes  quite  another  shape  if  we  take  into 
consideration  the  patent  legislation  of  all  the  other  great  industrial 
States. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  when  the  English  Parliament 
abolished  the  intolerable  abuse  of  individual  privileges,  we  know  that  it 
decreed  for  the  future  that  privileges  should  only  be  awarded  for  inven- 
tions, and  that  under  the  conditions  that  the  inventions  should  be  made 
public.  This  sHjndation  cf  publicity  of  the  thing  patented  has  passed 
into  the  patent  legislation  of  all  other  great  States,  with  i^e  exception 
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only  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  and  has  manifestly  contributed  in  quite  a 
remarkable  degree  to  the  rapid  development  of  industry  then  initiated* 
Indeed,  one  has  only  to  look  through  the  index  to  the  register  of 
English  patents  to  perceive  what  a  fund  of  fertile  ideas  of  immeasurable 
value  to  humanity  has  been  established  by  this  means.  To  l^is  day 
the  specifications  of  English,  American,  French,  and  Austrian  patents 
are  almost  the  only  source  from  whidi  the  technical  journals  of  all 
countries  derive  their  material.  To  this  day  the  spread  of  new  ideas 
caused  by  the  publication  of  patents  is  the  driving  wheel  that  maintains 
the  industry  of  rfl  countries  in  its  rapid  career  of  development.  That 
isolated  countries  like  Switzerland,  which  has  no  patent  laws,  and 
Prussia,  with  its  patent  legislation  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  conditions 
of  industrial  progress,  boast,  in  spite  of  their  defective^  or,  at  least,  un« 
satisfi&ctory  system  of  protection  of  a  similar  industrial  development  to 
that  of  the  older  industrial  States  is  explained  by  the  ciromnstanoe  that 
to  them  as  to  the  whole  of  the  world  the  patent  nublioations  He  open  for 
use,  and  their  progress  cannot  be  urged  in  detraction  from  tne  im-' 
measurable  benefits  which  patents  have  produced,  and  are  pyoduoing, 
in  unvarying  quantity  to  tms  day. 

But  the  question  hZas  been  raised.  Whether  patents,  which  have  mani-' 
festly  contributed  to  the  development  of  industry  (as  in  former  times 
the  guilds  and  special  privileges  did),  are  necessary  now  that  industry 
has  attained  its  actual  eminence,  and  have  not  been  rendered  superfluous 
by  competition  and  facility  of  communication.  As  an  instMice  of  this, 
it  is  pomted  out  that  even  in  England,  the  birthplace  of  patent  legisla- 
tion, agitation  is  directed  to  its  abolition. 

Let  us  grant  (as  we  must  if  we  will  not  simply  repudiate  matters  of 
fact)  that  the  unbroken  progress  of  industry  is  in  the  present  time  an 
inseparable  condition  for  the  prosperity  of  industry  and  trade.  Let  us 
further  concede  that  the  rapid  dissemination  of  all  ideas  and  discoveries^ 
even  of  such  as  are  called  unpractical  and  inapplicable,  and  thus  not 
immediately  beneficial,  is  the  most  powerful  mainspring  of  the  onward 
progress  of  the  world ;  and  the  question  is  narrowed  to  this.  Are  there 
any  means  more  simple  and  less  inconvenient  for  inducing  the  originators 
of  inventions  to  puolish  them  immediately  and  completely  and  thereby  to 
make  public  property  of  the  novel  thoughts  they  contain  f 

This  question  must  be  answered  by  a  decided  negative. 

Every  inventor  naturally  wishes  and  endeavours  to  make  his  dis-* 
coveries  (as  a  rule,  the  result  of  long  labour;  and  often  of  costly  experi" 
ments)  as  profitable  as  possible  to  himself.  If  the  State  accords  him  no 
right  of  properdin  it,  then  the  publication  of  his  invention  is  the  end  of 
his  property.  Thus  he  sees  himself  compelled  to  keep  his  invention  ae ' 
secret  as  he  can  in  order  to  use  it  for  his  own  benefit.  If  he  owns  a 
factory,  or  has  the  will  and  the  means  of  acquiring  one,  and  if  the  nature 
of  his  aiscovery  admits  such  a  course,  he  will  try  to  work  it  under  the 
protecting  cloak  of  a  manufacturing  secret.  In  another  case,  he  ^1 
try  to  interest  another  man  in  his  discovery  under  a  promise  of  silence, 
and  if  he  succeeds  he  will  begin  in  partnership  with  this  other  to  work 
it  secretly.  Experience  shows  that  in  countnes  without  the  protection 
of  patents  in  manufcLctures  which  do  not  admit  of  patenting,  such 
secrets  are  preserved  for  generations.  But  by  this  not  only  the  invention 
in  question  is  for  a  long  time  lost  to  the  world,  but  all  those  others  also 
which  might  have  emanated  from  it  in  one  brain  or  another. 

Many  discoveries  indeed  have  finally  come  to  publicity  either  ft^m  the 
originator  himself  when  his  pride  has  surmounted  his  egotism,  or  by  the 
treachery  of  others ;  but  this  would  only  happen  in  a  limited  degree, 
after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  and  in  an  impofect  shape.  A  prompt, 
perfect,  and  credible  publication,  such  as  is  obtained  by  the  law  o9  speci-* 
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ficattons,  cotlld  be  had  by  no  other  means.  The  peddling  secrecy  so 
£Birly  well  superseded  by  the  patent  laws  would  thus  flourish  again,  and 
the  uvdy  development  of  industry  of  our  century  would  be  completely 
intemiplted.  No  other  means  can  be  conceived  for  obviaiinq  this  than 
those  of  compeUing  the  originator  of  an  invention  to  pyblisn  it  for  his 
own  interest,  and  this  is  the  true  and  reasonable  basts  of  an  effective 
patent  law.  Thus  regarded  the  patent  is  an  actual  contract  between  the 
State  and  the  inventor ;  the  former  as  representative  of  the  interests  of 
the  community  secures  to  the  latter  the  sole  right  of  disposal  of  his 
discovery  for  a  number  of  years,  which  is  only  to  be  so  long  as  is 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  its  object ;  and  the  inventor  assumes,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  obligation  of  making  common  property  by  prompt 
and  c(»nplete  publication  of  the  new  ideas  latent  in  his  discovery.  It  is 
the  duty  of  legislation  to  see  that  the  community  draw  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  from  this  contract. 

But,  apart  from  that  of  publicity,  society  derives  other  material 
benefits  nom  conferring  a  right  of  property  on  the  discoverer  for  a 
limited  number  of  jrears.  It  is  only  in  the  rarest  cases  that  a  new 
invention  can  be  utilised  in  its  originid  shape,  generally,  and  particularly 
in  tiie  mort  revolutionary  discoveries,  those  that  depart  i&om  the  track 
of  things  known  and  ^ed,  a  long  course  of  experiments  and  a  great 
sacrifice  of  time,  labour  and  a^ital  are  necessary  tp  meet  every  new 
difficulty  as  it  arises,  and  give  the  invention  a  practically  useful  form. 
Nothing  but  the  prospect  of  considerable  gain  can  furnish  a  motive  for 
these  great  sacrifices.  By  the  protection  afforded  him  for  a  number  of 
years  by  his  patent,  combing  with  that  parental  affection  that  every 
mventor  has  for  his  idea,  he  is  made  a  nakiral  guardian  and  protector  * 
of  his  invention ;  if  he  have  not  the  necessary  means  himself,  hi^  right 
in  his  discoverv  creates  them,  he  obtains  capital  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  expenments,  on  the  securitv  of  a  share  in  the  prospective 
profit.  In  this  manner  Watt  succeeded  by  means  of  his  14  years  patent 
m  getting  the  wealthy  Bolton  for  a  partner.  It  is  true  that  the  whole 
of  Bolton's  i)roperty,  and  the  labour  of  15  years  besides  were  absorbed 
in  surmounting  the  great  difficulties  that  lay  in  their  way,  and  nothing 
but  the  prolongation  of  his  patent  for  14  years  more  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment secured  them  their  mented  reward.  But,  even  if  they  had  both  of 
i^em  been  ruiped,  the  world  would  still  have  had  the  steam  engine, 
and  with  it  have  won  the  entrance  to  a  new  stage  of  industrial  progress 
such  as  was  never  dreamed  of  before.  Similar  cases  may  be  endlessly 
cited  in  which  tenacious  perseverance  and  prosecution  of  one  idea, 
supported  through  a  long  course  of  years  bv  the  prospect  of  considerable 
profit  in  the  future,  have  at  last  been  rewaraed  by  an  important  discovery 
imparting  new  life  to  an  entire  branch  of  industrv.  Not  in  the  concep- 
tions themselves  which  often  perish  unreg^jsrded,  but  in  their  painful 
and  p^ect  realisation  lies  the  real  merit  of  invention,  and  its  utility  in 
the  worid.  How  frequently  have  really  good  proposals  left  unregarded 
because  they  were  only  proposals,  years  after^i^urds  been  brought  to 
light  again  or  inventea  anew  bv  a  more  persevering  inventor,  who 
gu^ed  the  same  ideas  to  the  most  brilliant  results !  Who  is  not  reminded 
of  a  case  in  point,  in  the  discovery  of  the  aniline  colours  which  was 
made  in  our  country  many  years  ago,  but  only  valuably  applied  in  the 
present  day  ? 

It  may  be  conceded  that  the  combined  labour  of  all  would  attain  the 
same  ends  in  the  course  of  time,  even  if  the  inventor  himself,  by  the 
abolition  of  patents  should  be  deprived  of  the  impulse,  and  the  means 
necessary  for  this  difficult  and  most  frequently  ungrateful  task ;  but  in 
any  case  the  requisite  expenditure  of  tiiAe,  labour,  and  capital  would  b^ 
incomparably  greater. 
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It  is  objected  that  during  the  period  of  the  inventor's  separate  property 
in  his  discovery  the  community  are  deprived  of  its  advantages ;  but, 
even  on  this  point  the  inventor's  interests  rightly  understood,  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  public.  The  enormous  development  of 
manufactures  in  nearly  every  branch  makes  it  nearly  always  far  more 
profitable  to  the  holder  of  a  useful  patent  to  throw  open  his  invention 
to  all  wlu)  can  use  it,  against  payment  of  a  small  share  of  profit  or  a 
fixed  amount.  Only  very  seldom,  therefore,  will  a  patentee  be  working 
his  invention  alone  in  a  country  where  a  secure  protection  of  inventions 
exists ;  he  will  on  the  contrary  be  almost  always  anxious  to  bring  it 
into  general  use.  The  period  of  the  duration  oi  the  patent  is  thus  in 
no  manner  lost  to  general  industry,  the  interested  branch  of  industry 
will,  on  the  contrary,  under  the  protection  of  the  patent  law  quickly 
become  familiar  with  the  new  discovery,  whilst  in  countries  where  no 
patents  exist  every  man  must  make  the  necessary  experiments  for  him- 
sdf  and  thereby  have  to  pay,  besides  loss  of  time,  a  much  higher 
mremium  of  apprenticeship  than  the  fee  which  the  inventor  claims. 
Experience  teaches  us,  almost  everywhere,  that  new  inventions  are 
roost  rapidly  introduced  where  an  inventor  protected  by  his  patent  is 
labouring  to  introduce  them  and  opens  his  own  stores  of  experience  to 
all  the  world.  All  who  then  aoply  the  new  invention  become  co-ope- 
rators in  i)erfecting  it,  and  the  branch  of  industry  concerned  thus  gains 
an  advance  over  other  countries,  which  in  many  cases  they  regain  with 
difficulty  or  never  at  all,  and  this  cause  has  often  entirely  ruined  many 
formerly  flourishing  branches  of  industry  and  the  trading  interests 
attached  to  them. 

If,  in  sjpite  of  the  fact  that  a  patent  law  (by  which  the  inventor's 
property  an  his  patent  is  secured  for  a  term  of  years  on  condition  of 
publicify)  brings  evident  advantage  to  the  industry  of  the  country,  yet 
just  in  that  country  in  which  this  arrangement  has  existed  the  longest, 
namely  in  England,  an  agitation  has  arisen  for  doing  away  with  the 
system, — then  we  can  be  sure  that  some  defects  exists  in  the  legislation 
which  have  increased  unnecessarily  the  inconvenience  to  the  public  df 
patents,  and  that  the  result  of  that  agitation  will  not  be  the  repeal  but 
the  reform  of  the  law.  Englaild,  which  owes  its  great  industrial  pre- 
dominance chiefly  to  the  circumstanire  that  it  had  a  law  of  patents  first 
and  long  before  all  other  countries,  cannot  and  wiU  not  ever  abolish  the 
inventors  patent,  but  it  will  reform  its  patent  laws.  It  began  to  do  so 
already  some  years  ago  by  adopting  the  principle  of  increasing  the 
inventor's  payments  to  the  State  m  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the 
patent.  By  the  ancient  English  laws  patents  were  granted  without  any 
sort  of  scrutiny  for  one  immediate  heavy  payment,  and  for  14  years 
duration.  It  may  be  assmned  that  not  more  than  about  5  per  cent,  of 
the  patents  issued  in  England  have  been  practically  maintained  and 
been  profitable  to  the  patentee  in  their  original  form.  The  patents 
were  taken  out  and  paid  for  once  for  all,  remaining  as  a  burden  on  the 
public  for  the  whole  14  years.  With  the  great  number  of  patents  issued 
m  England  to  all  the  inventors  of  the  world  this  dead  weight  must 
become  intolerably  burdensome  in  time.  Add  to  this  that  English  law 
permits  inventors  to  occupy  much  too  broad  a  ground  with  their  claims 
by  excluding  every  possible  improvement  or  application  of  their  inven- 
tion, or  even  of  any  part  of  it  in  advance.  From  this  a  conJ^sion  of 
claims  has  arisen  in  the  course  of  time  out  of  which  none  but  practised 
jurists  can  find  their  way  at  need.  By  introduction  of  the  rismg  scale 
of  duties  it  has  happenea  of  recent  years  that  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  patents  taken  out  survive  the  third,  and  not  more  than  firom  5  to  10 
per  cent,  the  seventh  year  of  their  existence.  A  broader  reform  of  the  law  ' 
)8  nevertheless  indispensably  necessaiy  for  the  relief  of  ^e  pubUc,  an4 
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in  all  probability  that  will  be  the  result  of  the  agitation  at  present 
directed  against  the  patent  laws. 

A  similar  position  exists  in  France^  where  also  a  reaction  has  arisen 
against  the  system  of  overwhelming  the  pubhc  with  useless  and  therefore 
troublesome  patents.  The  false  economical  pnndii^e  of  intellectual 
property  has  led  the  legislature  to  give  too  much  facility  to  the  prolong 
gation  of  patents  and  neglect  the  application  of  efiPectual  means  for 
removing  the  dead  weight  of  the  useless  ones.  Here  also  the  price  paid 
to  inventors  by  the  coromunitj,  for  the  publication  of  their  ideas  and 
experience  and  for  the  sacrifices  they  oring  to  the  completion  and 
dissemination  of  their  inventions^  must  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  price  is  too  high  and  must  be  moderated 
when  the  pressure  grows  too  great.  But  no  reason  can  be  found  in  this 
for  the  abolition  of  the  law  itself,  from  which  renewed  vitakty  is 
supplied  to  all  others. 

Finally  the  question  would  remain  for  consideration  whether  it  would 
be  possible  that  Prussia  should  leave  the  older  great  industrial  States, 
and  it  may  be  also  in  the  future  her  present  companions  in  her  own 
irrational  secret  system  in  the  Zollverein  to  promote  the  publication 
of  discoveries  by  a  secured  patent  protection,  and  unite  herself  to 
Switzerland,  Mecklenburgh,  and  the  Hanseatic  towns  in  e^oyment  of 
the  benefits  of  the  patent  legislation  of  other  countries,  without  having 
any  of  her  own.  Apart  from  the  odium,  one  may  even  say  the  immorality, 
of  excluding  a  great  commercial  and  industrial  State  like  Prussia  at  the 
head  of  the  ZoUverein  from  a  share  of  the  burden  that  the 'rest  of  the 
civilised  world  takes  up  in  the  patent  [laws  in  order  to  make  common 
property  of  all  new  thoughts  and  technical  experience  as  rapidly  and 
completely  as  possible, — apart  from  this,  such  an  isolated  proceeding 
by  Prussia  would,  as  we  have  abeady  shown,  entail  great  material  dis- 
advantages. A  minor  State  with  an  industry  limited  to  a  few  isolated 
branches  of  manufacture  might  perhaps  carry  on  such  a  system  for  a 
long  time  without  any  inmi^iately  perceptible  detriment ;  but  a  great 
industrial  State  has  to  strive  for  the  leader^p  and  at  least  in  some 
departments  must  actually  attain  it,  if  it  will  not  be  continually  more 
and  more  outstripped.  For  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  superiority 
or  at  least  of  eouaJity  attracts  capital  and  intelligence  into  its  service, 
opens  the  marKets  of  tiie  world  to  its  manufactures,  and  attuns  that 
secure  footing  there  which  is  necessary  for  the  struggle  with  universal 
competition. 

We  believe  that  we  have  proved  in  the  above  lines,  that :  inventor^ 
i^atents  with  obligatory  publication  of  their  purport  are  an  indiepensable 
condition  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  industry  trade  and  commerce : 
that  the  greater  mdustrial  States  or  federations  of  States  cannot  abolish 
the  patent  laws  without  material  detriment;  and,  that  the  agitation  set 
in  motion  recently  for  their  complete  abolition  is  based  in  part  on 
incorrect  views  of  the  real  significance  of  the  inventor's  patent  and  its 
use,  and  in  pjut  and  chiefly  is  a  consequence  of  the  existing  defects  in 
the  patent  laws,  and  will  probably  result  in  their  reform. 

In  our  opinion  an  efficient  law  of  patents  must  in  the  first  place 
promote  the  rapid,  reliable,'and  complete  publicity  of  the  subject  of  the 

Satent ;  it  must  further  compel  the  inventor,  for  his  own  interest,  to 
evote  his  time  and  resources  to  the  perfecting,  practical  working,  and 
feneral  introduction  of  bis  discovery ;  it  must,  finally,  enable  him  to 
ring  other  intellectual  and  material  forces  into  the  service  of  his  own 
invention.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  an  oppressive  and  publicly  iiyurious  mass  of  untenable  and  worthless 
patents.  This  operation  of  the  law  is  already  in  part  attained  by  the 
mtroduction  of  tne  above-mentioned  system  of  progressive  duties ;  for 
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if  an  invention  is  in  fact  practically  worthless,  the  inventor  will  soon  be 
apprised  of  its  worthlessness  and  avoid  payment  of  further — ^and  higher — 
taxes  upon  it.  Besides  this  there  exists  a  second  available  means  for 
the  reduction  of  the  burdensome  number  of  worthless  patents  in  an 
arrangement  the  principle  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  American 
patent  laws.  It  is  this ;  before  its  formal  preparation  and  issue  every 
patent  applied  for  is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  an  authority  whose 
duty  is  to  examine  into  its  formal  and  real  validity.  Should  it  appear 
that  the  patent  is  for  any  reason  untenable  and  a  useless  burden  for 
the  public  and  the  inventor,  then  the  authorities  have  to  advise  the 
inventor  to  withdraw  his  application,  giving  him  a  short  statement  of 
their  reasons.  If  the  inventor  declines  to  rollow  this  advice  the  patent 
is  prepared  and  published  along  with  the  dissuasive  opinion  of  the  court. 
The  opinion  of  the  examining  authority  has  in  this  process  no  decisive 
influence  on  the  issue  of  the  patent;  the  principle  of  ''acting  on  a 
'*  simple  notice  of  application  (anmeldenverfahren)  remains,  on  the 
contraiy,  in  full  force;  but  the  greatest  drawback  to  that  system  is 
removed  by  the  previous  consultative  investigation.  In  most  cases  the 
inventor  on  consideration  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  will  conclude  that 
he  has  been  in  error  and  withdraw  his  application.  In  the  other  event 
the  notice  of  the  public  is  drawn  to  the  formal  or  material  defect  of  the 
patent  by  the  dissuasive  judgment  appended,  and  the  patent  loses  its 
e£Pect  or  impeding  trade.  But  the  inventor,  by  bringing  an  action 
against  any  person  who  contravenes  his  patent,  can  obtain  a  judicial 
decbion  of  the  question  whether  his  patent  is  sound  in  form  and  sub- 
stance or  not;  and  this  deprives  the  preliminary  investigation  by  the 
authorities  of  that  character  of  discretionary  power  which  clings  to  it 
when  it  is  finally  decisive  of  the  question.  The  judicial  sentence  based 
on  the  opinion  of  sworn  experts  gives  to  the  patentees  and  the  public  a 
sense  of  security  in  legal  protection ;  and  if,  as  may  1)e  expected,  the 
judicial  sentence  in  most  cases  confirms  that  of  the  investigating 
authority  it  serves  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  latter.  For  this  object 
they  will  only  give  a  dissuasive  report  where  the  untenability  of  the 
patent  is  manifest,  and  in  doubtful  cases,  leave  the  parties  to  make 
their  claims  good  before  the  judge,  who  is  empowered  to  summon  as 
manv  experts  as  he  wishes  to  his  court,  and  thus  has  more  and  more 
reliaole  means  of  arriving  at  a  well  founded  and  just  opinion,  than  a 
government  official  can  commftnd. 

We  believe  that  we  may  assume  that  a  law  of  patents  resting  on  these 
bases  will  serve  the  real  interests  and  wants  of  industry  and  commerce 
and  especially  of  the  public  also  so  much  the  more  completely  as  the 
territorv  is  larger  in  which  it  is  operative ;  and  we  sum  up  ourDpinions 
in  the  following  points  unanimously  adopted  by  our  **  Collegium. ' — 

1®.  The  svstem  prevailing  in  Prussia  of  patents  kept  secret  and 
awarded  on  tne  ground  of  a  previous  official  investigation  we  entirely 
repudiate  and  we  advocate  the  earliest  possible  repeal  of  this  law. 

2^,  On  the  other  hand  we  regard  the  award  of  patents  of  invention, 
with  unconditional  obligation  of  publicity,  as  indispensable;  and 
cannot  therefore  advocate  the  complete  abolition  of  patents  of  inven- 
tion. 

3«.  We  consider  the  most  effective  patent  law  to  be  one  with :  award* 
upon  application,  consultative  preliminary  investigation;  judicial  pro- 
tection of  the  inventor  as  of  the  public. 

4®.  We  recommend  a  system  of  patent  fees  with  a  rising  scale. 

5^.  Only  in  an  international  patent  law  (or,  at  least>  one  embracing 
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therivitole  ZdHverem)  with  institutions  common  to  alf  parties  to  it,  can 
w6'k>ok  forward  to  a  completely  satisfibctory  setliement  of  this  difficult 
questioorand  exceedingly  important  for  the  farther  saccessfoi  develop^ 
ment  of  industry. 

The  Seniors  op  the  Trading  Community  of  Berlin. 
Berlin,  13  October  1863. 

{Translated  by  J,  W.  Mollett,  B,A.) 


APPENDIX  M. 


PsoJEq?  of  a  Patent  Law  by  Engineers  of  the  German  Empire. 

Project  of  a  Patent  Law  for  the  German  Empire;  submitted  in  a 
petitioh  to  the  Buridesrath  of  the  German  Empire  by  the  Society 
of  German  Engineers. — 

The  fourldi  Article  of  the  constitution  of  the  Empire  introdaces!  iAtk 
system  of  patents  as  a  subject  for  imperial  legislation,  and  thereiby 
requires  the  imiform  legislative  regulation  of  the  system  of  patents  for 
tiie  whole  German  Empire,  Longer  continuance  of  the  conditions 
which  exist  at  present  in  l^e  separate  states  of  Germany,  and,  without 
consistency  and  prinoiple,  lay  the  development  of  manufactiirin^ 
industry  under  the  grea4»st  disadvantage,  is  in  fkct  impossible.  The 
patenter  now  granted  by  the  most  incongruous  rules  in  the  various 
WTBiBM  States  rarely  bring  any  profit  to  the  inventors  concerned,  and 
^erefore  fail  to  stimulate  mventiTe  industry.  The  duration  of  the 
patent,  in  most  cases  arbitrarily  sett^,  is  too  short,  and  the  patent  ia 
only.t^petative  within  the  limits  of  the  Stale  that  grants  it,  and  notf 
tiirongh  the  whole  of  the*  Empire;  The  patents  contribute  nothing  to 
the  spread  of  new  scientific  ideas,  because  the  spectficatit^as  are  gene- 
rally^ kept  secret,  aotd  tfaevefore  do  not  fertilise  and  stimulate  teclmicai 
progress^  but  impede  it  in  a  high  degree,  because  no  man  knows  what 
is  r^dly  patented  and  what  is  not.  Manufocturers  are  placed  by  thia 
in  aa  insnfiferable  position  of  uncertainty,  which  reacts  u^riously  or 
general  trade.  It  is  natural  that  this  evfl  condition  of  the  German 
patent*  legtdatxoiy  has  isduc^  a  general  dislike  to  paitelitB  of  invention, 
and  that  this  diadUce  is  particularly  active  in  Prussia  where  ther  ^atantf 
legislation  is  imiispntablj^tlie  worst  of  all; 

TW' Society  or  German  Engineers,  therefore,  shares  ^h  completed 
conviction  the  desire  tiiat  ibieltBO  genera£tf  and  especially  in  Prussia/ 
that  tte  existing  legislation  on  patents  may  be  repealed  as  soon  as 
possilde. 

To  the  more  comprehensire  demand,  for  entire  abolition  of  patents,  aa 
puMidy  iinuriotM  and  inoonsistent  with  sound  principles  of  social 
eeonomyy  the  society  is  on  the  contrary  most  decidedly  opposed. 

The  opponents  of  patents  of  invention  maintain  Idiat  ^ley  are  anti- 
quated privileges,  irreconcileable  with  the  principles  of  sound  economy, 
conferred  on  individdals  at  the  cost  of  the  free  activity  of  mantd^Euiture 
and  trade.  They  maintain  that  b^  patents  tiie  prices  of  goods  a^e 
enhanced  at  the  cost  of  the  consummg  public,  and  maniifiicturevs  are 
involved  in  endless  disputee  at  law  wim  the  patentees.  They  deny 
that  patents  stimulate  inventive  activity  or  advance  the  publication, 
completion,  and  practical  application  of  new  idea^  Patents,  on  the 
contrary,  say  they,  impede  progress,  because  under  the  increased  facilities 
of  intereourse,  the  concealment  of  an  invention  is  impossible  without 
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them ;  because  by  th6  general  ^ott  a  new  happ^  idea  is  moire  e^ly 
and  quickly  worked  out  and  applied  than  it  could  be  bj  the  in^f^ntOT 
alone  under  the  protection  of  a  patent.  They  say  that  it  is  only  in 
rare  cases  that  patents  are  really  profitable  to  the  inventor,  whOe  he 
derives  a  certain  advantage  over  his  competitors  without  them,  ftom 
the  priority  which  it  is  his  business  to  maintain  by  the  rapid  perfection 
and  application  of  his  idea.  They  declare  that  it  is  impossible  to 
regulate  the  system  by  law  in  such  a  manner  that  the  public  may  not 
be  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of  useless  or  troublesome'  patents,  because 
the  only  antidote  of  preliminary  investigation  has  been  proved  imprao* 
tioable.  They  demand  accordingly  the  alx^Hion  of  patents,  because 
the  public  injury  they  do  is  not  compensated  by  benefit  to  the  Inventor, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  regulate  the  principles  of  their  allotment  by 
law  in  a  sati^^ictoiy  manner. 

We  perfectly  recogmse  the  wei^t  of  some  of  the  objecti^feis  brought 
forward  against  patents  of  invention ;  but  we  appeal  for  an  unpr^jttdked 
examination  of  the  arguments  in  ^eir  fiftvour,  and  are  firmly  convinced 
that  such  an  examination  will  show  the  indispensable  necessity  of  their 
existence. 

The  opinion  reported  to  the  Royal  Plmssian  Ministry  of  IVades  fw 
Idth  October  18od,  bv  the  Berlin  Aeltester  Collegium  (a  oonvoeation 
of  merchants)  and  adopted  at  that  time  by  several  other  commercial 
clubs  (printed  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Faneher,  1864,  Bd.  1.  page 
200)  clears  up  the  argument  in  fkvour  of  the  continuance  of  the  patent 
system  in  a  convincing  manner. 

We  entirely  adopt  Ihe  arguments  there  brought  forward.  Lei  1ihe 
report  speak  for  itself : — 

,  "  If  you  admit— and  you  must  unless  you  will  sfanply  deny  relati<ms 
that  are  matters  of  fact — that  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  industry 
in  the  present  day  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  prosperity  of 
trade  and  manufketures : — if  you  farther  admit  tbatHfe  rap^ 
dissemination  of  all  ideas  and  invenHons  (even  of  sudi  as  ttre  eaBied 
nnpractieal  and  inapplicable  and  ihereion  not  dnrectly  usefdl)  is  ikit 
most  powerM  impulse  of  the  onward  progress  (^  the  worid ;  then  l^e 
question  is  limited  to  this: — Is  there  an;^  simpler  and  less  trouble* 
some  means  for  inducing  the  originator  of  inventions  to  publish'  them 
immediately  uid  completely,  and  thereby  to  make  common  properbr 
of  the  new  thoughts  that  are  in  him.  This  question  must  be  ihert  witn 
a  decided  negative.  Every  inventor  naturally  wishes  and  strives  to 
render  his  invention  (which  is  generally  the  result  of  lo<ng  labour  and 
(^ten  of  costly  experiments)  as  profitable  to  himself  as'  he  can.  It  th^ 
State  allows  nim  no  property  in  it,  then  the  publication  of  hi«  jsven* 
tion  is  the  end  of  his  possession  of  it.  He  sees  himself  by  this  compelled 
to  keep  his  invention  as  seci^t  as  he  can  in  order  to  use  it  for  his  own 
good.  If  he  owns  a  manniQibetory,  or  has  the  will  and  the*  means  of 
acquiring  one,  and  if  the  nature  of  his  ini^ntion  admits  of  it,  he  will 
try  to  work  his  invention  as  quietly  as  posmMe  under  the  protection  of 
a  manufttcturtng  secret;  in  other  cases  he  will  try  to  get  another  man 
to  take  an  interest  in  his  invention  under  a  promise  of  'semcy,  and 
succeeding  in  tfals  will  join  l^s  man  in  the  secret  use'  of  his  invention. 
But  in  this  way  the  world  not  only  loses  the  invention  in  question  for 
a  long  time,  but  aU  thc«e  other  inventions  which  it  might  have  suggested 
in  other  men's  minds.  It  is  true  that  many  inventions  would  in  the 
end  be  made  public  by  the  originator  of  them,  if  his  vanity  exceeded 
his  egotism,  or  by  means  of  fidsehood  and  treachery;  but  this  will* 
only  happen  to  a  limited  extent,  affcer  a  long  lapse  of  time  and  in  an 
imperfect  manner.  Such  a  rapid  perfect  and  (credible  publication  as 
the  patent  spec^cation  provides  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other 
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way.  The  secret  jobb^  that  the  patent  legishition  has  hiilj  well  put 
an  end  to,  would  start  into  vigorous  life  again^  and  the  flourishing  and 
healthy  development  of  the  industry  of  our  age  would  be  completely 
interrupted.  There  is  no  other  conceivable  means  of  averting  this 
than  compelling  the  originator  of  an  invention  to  publish  it  in  his  own 
interests, — ^and  this  is  the  real  rational  basis  of  an  e£Pectnal  patent  law. 
The  patent  thus  considered  is  an  actual  contract  between  the  State  and 
the  inventor ;  the  former  representing  the  interest  of  the  community, 
secures  the  latter  in  the  sole  right  of  disposal  of  his  invention  for  a 
term  of  years  only  just  long  enough  for  attaining  the  object  in  view. 
The  inventor,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  the  obligation  of  making 
public  property  of  the  new  thoughts  involved  in  his  invention,  imme- 
diately and  completely  by  publication. 

"  But  other  material  advantages  besides  publicity  accrue  to  society  from 
the  award  of  the  right  of  property  to  the  inventor  for  a  limited  number 
of  years.  An  invention  is  oidy  in  the  rarest  cases  useful  in  its  original 
shwe ;  generally,  and  especially  in  the  most  progressive  inventions,  and 
such  as  are  furthest  from  those  hitherto  known  and  tried,  a  long  course 
of  experiments,  a  great  expenditure  of  time,  labour,  and  capital,  are 
necessary  to  remove  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  the  way  of  everything 
new,  and  to  bring  the  invention  into  a  practically  useM  form.  Nothing 
can  frimish  a  motive  to  this  great  sacrince  but  the  prospect  of  consider- 
able profit.  By  the  patent  protection  for  a  number  of  years,  supported 
by  that  parental  love  that  every  inventor  bears  to  his  idea,  he  is  made 
a  natural  guardian  and  attorney  of  his  invention.  If  he  has  not  the 
means  himself,  his  right  of  possession  provides  them,  he  gets  capital  for 
carrying  out  the  necessary  experiments  on  the  security  of  a  share  of  the 
future  gain.  In  this  way  Watt  succeeded  in  winning  over  the  wealthy 
Bolton  for  his  partner,  by  means  of  his  14  years'  patent.  It  is  true  that 
all  Bolton's  property,  and  15  years'  labour  to  boot,  were  absorbed  in 
surmounting  the  greatest  opposing  difficulties,  and  nothing  but  the  pro- 
longation of  the  patent  for  a  fiwther  term  of  14  years  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  brought  them  their  merited  reward.  But  even  though  both 
had  been  ruined,  the  world  would  still  have  gained  the  steam  engine, 
and  with  it  the  threshold  of  a  new  period  of  development  of  manufac- 
tures of  a  brilliancy  never  imagined  before.  Innumerable  such  instances 
may  be  brought  forward  in  which  by  persistent  and  persevering  labour 
devoted  tenaciously  through  long  years  to  one  idea,  and  sus^uned  by 
the  prospect  of  future  gain,  the  idea  which  at  first  seemed  vague  and 
valueless,  has  been  crowned  by  an  important  invention  introducing  new 
life  into  an  entire  branch  of  industry.  Not  in  the  ideas,  which  often 
perish  unregarded,  but  in  their  laborious  and  perfect  elaboration  lie  the 
real  merit  and  use  of  invention  to  the  worid.    How  often  have  really 

S^ood  projects  been  made,  and  left  unnoticed,  because  they  were  only  pro- 
eots,  and  brought  out  again  or  rediscovered  after  years  by  a  more  tenacious 
inventor,  guid^  the  same  thoughts  to  the  most  brilliant  success !  Who 
is  not  reminded  here,  as  a  case  in  point,  of  the  discovery  of  the  aniline 
colours  made  in  our  country  many  years  ago,  but  only  utilised  in  the 
present  day  7 

''  It  may  be  granted  that  the  united  labour  of  all  would  reach  the  safne 
result  in  the  course  of  time,  even  if  when  patents  were  abolished  the 
inventor  himself  should  be  no  longer  1^  by  his  material  interest  or  have 
the  necessary  resources  to  this  difficult,  and,  in  most  cases,  thankless 
task ;  but  in  any  case  the  length  of  time  required,  and  the  labour  and 
capital  expended  upon  it,  will  be  incomparably  greater. 

''  It  is  objected,  on  the  other  hand,  tnat  during  the  period  of  the  in- 
ventor's sole  ownership  of  his  invention,  the  community  is  deprived  of 
its  benefits.    But  even  here  the  interest  of  the  inventor,  rightly  appre- 
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ciated^  harmonises  with  that  of  the  puhlic.  The  enonnous  development 
of  manufacture  in  almost  all  branches  of  mechanics  makes  it  nearly 
always  far  more  profitable  for  the  owner  of  a  useful  patent  to  throw  it 
open  to  all  to  whom  it  can  be  useful  for  the  payment  of  a  small  share 
of  profit  or  for  a  fixed  price.  The  inventor  will,  therefore,  only  very 
seldom  be  the  only  worker  of  his  invention  in  countries  where  a  secure 
patent  protection  exists.  He  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  almost  always 
anxfously  engaged  in  bringing  it  into  universal  application.  The  period 
of  the  duration  of  the  patent  is  thus  in  no  sense  lost  to  collective  in- 
dustry. On  the  contrary,  the  branch  of  manufacture  interested  is 
entrusted  with  the  new  mvention  rapidly  under  the  protection  of  the 
patent  law,  whilst,  in  countries  where  no  patents  exist,  every  man  must 
enter  into  the  necessary  experiments  upon  new  inventions  for  himself, 
and  thus,'in  additibn  to  loss  of  time,  has  to  pay  a  much  higher  premium 
of  apprenticeship,  than  the  royalty  claimwl  by  the  inventor. 

**  Experience  also  nearly  alwa^  shows  that  new  inventions  are  most 
readily  introduced  where  the  mventor,  protected  by  a  patent,  works 
personally  for  its  introduction,  and  t^ws  open  the  treasmre  of  his  col- 
lected experience  to  the  world.  All  who  then  apply  the  new  invention^ 
are  made  co-operative  in  the  perfecting  of  it,  and  me  branch  of  industry 
concerned  gains  an  advance  by  this  over  other  countries,  which  is  often 
hardly  or  never  at  all  overtaken ;  and,  in  the  last  case,  has  already 
entirely  ruined  many  flourishing  branches  of  manufacture  and  important 
trade  interests  connected  with  them.  If  a  patent  law,  which  gives  the 
inventor  exclusive  property  in  his  patent  for  a  term  of  years  and  under 
the  condition  of  publication,  plainly  gives  striking  aav^.ntages  to  the 
industry  of  the  country,  and  yet  an  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  this 
practice  has  sprung  up,  precisely  in  that  country  in  which  it  has  longest 
existed,  namely  in  England,  we  may  be  certain  in  advance  that  there 
must  be  defects  in  the  legislation  which  have  needlessly  added  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  public  by  patents,  and  that  the  real  result  of  that 
agitation  will  not  be  the  repeal,  but  the  reform  of  the  law.  England, 
who  owes  her  great  manufEtcturiiur  preponderance  to  the  circumstance 
that  first  and  long  before  all  other  States,  she  had  a  patent  law,  can 
and  will  never  abolish  the  patents  of  invention,  but  she  will  reform  her 
patent  laws.  She  commenced  this  some  years  a^o  by  adopting  the 
principle  of  a  scale  of  fees  payable  to  the  State,  mcreasing  with  the 
duration  of  the  patent.  Under  the  former  English  law  patents  were 
granted  for  14  years,  without  any  sort  of  investigation,  against  an  im* 
mediate  payment  of  a  considerable  sum.  It  may  be  assumed  that  not 
more  than  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  patents  taken  out  in  England  have 
proved  practically  arable  in  their  original  form,  and  been  profitable 
to  the  patentee.  The  patents  were  taken  out,  and  paid  for  once  for  all, 
and  for  the  whole  14  years  remained  a  burden  on  the  public.  With  the 
great  number  of  patents  granted  in  England  to  the  inventors  of  all  the 
world  this  dead  weight  grew  of  necessity  intolerably  burdensome  in 
time.  Besides  this  the  English  law  permits  inventors  to  give  their 
claims  an  improperly  wide  range,  and  to  forbid  in  anticipation  every 
possible  improvement  or  application  of  their  invention  or  of  any  part  of 
It.  Out  of  this  a  confusion  of  claims  has  grown  up  with  time,  through 
which  none  but  an  experienced  legal  expert  can  find  his  way  at  need. 
By  introduction  of  the  rising  scale  of  fees,  however,  it  has  come  to  pass 
of  recent  years  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  patents  taken  out 
survive  the  third,  and  not  more  than  6  or  6  per  cent,  of  them  the 
sixth  year.  But  in  spite  of  this  a  further  improvement  of  the  law  is 
still  indispensably  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  public,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility that  will  be  the  end  of  the  existing  agitation  against  the  patent 
legislation. 
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*'  A  similar  condition  exists  in  Fiance,  where  likewise  a  reaoticm  has 
arisen  against  the  overwhelming  of  the  puhlic  wi£h  us^ess,  hut  so  much 
the  more  troublesome^  patents.  The  uneconomical  principle  of  intel- 
lectual property  has  there  led  the  legislature  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  patents  too  much  and  without  provision  of  efiPectively  practical  means 
for  removing  the  dead  weight  of  the  useless  patents.  Supply  and 
demand  must,  in  this  matter  also,  regulate  the  price  theopmiQimi^  pays 
inventors  for  the  publication  of  their  ideas  and,  experience,  and  for  the 
sacrifice  they  make  in  canyipg  out  and  spreading  abroad  their  inven- 
tion/s.  The  price  is  too  high  and  must  be  lowered  when, the  oomp^ition 
becomes  too  troublesome.  .But  .this  can  neveir  furnish  a  reason  for  th^ 
entire  suppression  of  the  business  from  which  all  others. derive jfip^ 
vigour."  , 

In  the  award  of  patents  of  invention  lies  the  only  meims  of  ^ohtaining 
faithful  and  efPectually  dear  descriptions  of  the  inventions  made.  Unless 
tiie  inventor  is  compelled  to  describe  the  essential  parts  of  his  invention 
intelligibly  and  plamly»  in  order  to  obtain  the  protection  of  a  patent  for 
the  new  technical  ideas  thus  described,  he  will,  with  rare  exceptions^  try 
to  realise  them  secretly.  He  will  only  make  public  the  brilliant  sesvlts  of 
his  invention  for  newspaper  puffs  or  the  graidficatipn  of  his  vanity.  He 
will  indeed  be  at  pains  to  mislead  imitators,  and  to  keep  in  obscurity 
or  altogether  suppress  the  points  most  important  for  them.  How  easily 
this  may  be  done,  every  i^oachinist  will  testify.  Possi)^  the  work  of  all 
may  b^  able  in  the  course,  of  time  to  clear  up  ,the  intentional  obaouxiity 
or  bring  to  light  the  secret  of  manufacture,  but  the  nvan  who  discovers 
it,  or  to  whom  it  is  betrayed,  has  then  his  ovm  interest  in  its  conceal- 
ment;, he  keeps  his  knowledge  therefore  for  himseff  and  x^ot  for  the 
world. 

The  past  and  present  of  mechanical  science  furnish  numerous  ins^pei^ 
Ip.  whicn  important  methods  of  manufacture  remained  for  a  long  sene^ 
of  years  the  property  dP  individual  manufactories  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  competitors  to  learn  them  or  discover  them  for  themselves. 

Besides  its  immediate  disadvantage  this  has  the  immense  indirect  one 
that  the  ideas  involved  in  those  methods  are  not  at  work  fertilising  and 
stimulating  invention  in  all  provinces  of  mechanics,  and  thus  the 
advance  of  industrial  activity  is  retarded. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  turn  over  the  journals  of  the  technical  sciences 
to  understand  how  hopeless  the  condition  of  technics  pro^press  would 
be  if  patents  of  invention  were  universally  auppressed.  It  wiU  be  fdund 
that  nearly  all  the  technically  useful  and  really  intelligible,  descripitions 
of  important  inventions  are  drawn  from  the  patent  sp^»fications  of  the 
countries  which  possess, a  permanent  patent  legislation.  Without  these 
progress  would  be  paralysed,  and  instead  of  printing,  railways,  and  tele- 
graphs we  should  have  the  stagnation  of  China.  Uappilv  there  is  little 
prospect  that  patents  will  be  at)oli9hed  in  the  older  industrial  States, 
especiaUy  in  England.  Some  countries  will  therefore  be  left  to  which, 
as  hitherto,  the  German  inventor  can  escape  with  his  new  ideas  as  his 
own  undisputed  property,  in  the  hope  (often  fiitile,  it  is  true,)  <rf  finding 
there  the  reward  he  aspires  to  for  his  labour. 

We  shall  not  lose  the  patent  specification  and  the  rapid  technical  pro- 
gress of  the  industry  of  uie  world  it  iias  hitherto  produced  even  though 
Germany  should  finally  exclude  herself  from  the  sacrifice  that  i^e  other 
great  civilised  States  contribute  to  technical  progress.  But  we  believe  that 
this  would  be  neither  decent  nor  profitable  to  the  Gemian  empire,  now 
so  high  and  powerful  in  rank.  Not  decent,  because  it  would  abimdon 
to  other  countnes  the  sole  charge  of  one  of  the  most  important  jand 
generid  interests  of  civilisation ;  and  because  it  is  a  shame  to  Grermans 
to  have  to  listen  to  the  reproach  of  the  foreigner  that  fore^a  inven- 
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^ns  are  as  free  as  air  in  Germany .  whilat  Geunan  inrentiDiis  are  pro- 
tected in  theotiiBer  dnlised  States ;  not  profitable,  becavse  inyentors  iviU 
%aA  Besoirt  i^riih  tlieir  ideaaaad  often  permtnently  settle  to  woric  them 
oo^aoid  introduce. tiiem.  where  they  find  tham  protected. 

A  glance  throngh  the  catalogues  of  Jiolders  of  Eaglish  patents  will 
detect  a  sorprisingly  large  number  of  German  names  among  them^' 
althongk  this  great  migoril^of  ihe  inventions  derived  £rom  Germaiiy' 
avetaken  np  by  Englishmen  *' by  comrmnicatiofL''  The  coxuBe already 
common  with  all  important  inventions  is  now  that  ihe  Gennan  iavenlor 
ft»t  aeeiXEes  a  patent  in  Engluid  or  France  and  tries  to  rea^se  it  /^ere,^ 
and  frequently  settles  down  these  for  the  better  pursuit  of  the  bunness/ 
A  gveat  deal  of  the  cleverest  technical  t^ent  ds  thus  withdraKvn  -from 
our  «ountiy,  and  many  important  new  inventions,  ims)uding  some  whseh^ 
have  n&rmsd  whede  branches  of  manufacture  and  brought  -them- fresh 
vigour,  have  migrated  fieom  Germany  abroad.  There  tiiey  have  betfn 
devel(^ed  for  a  long  time  profitably  and  stimulating  industry,  whflst- 
in  the  inventor's  own  oountrv  his  imitatois  were  still  busy  with  Aruittess 
experiments  to  surmount  the  obstacles  that  nearly  always  impede  a 
radically  efi^oient  invention.  Large  and  unprofitable  saorificea  of  mone^- 
and  labour  are  imposed  on.  the  country  without  patents,  by  the  "  work' 
of  all"  at  cross  purposes,  their  value  neaiiy  always  exceeds  that  which' 
the  patentee  demands  for  compensation.  But,  besides  the  great  and 
generallv  irremediable  economical  disadvantages,  the  oonntiT  without 
patents  nas  to  look  oa  while  the  new  industi^  tidies  root  and  domiciled 
m  other  competing  countries.  A  country  without  patents  will  thisre-t 
fove  only  very  sddom  reach  tiie  head  of  any  branch  of  industiy  or 
maintain  that  position,  it  will  only  benefit  by  the  great  revolutiomlry 
inventions  after  other  counteies  have,  already  eajoved  their  toonoimoA 
advantages  and  reaped  thdr  fruits.  This  may  be  borne  without  detri- 
ment by  a>  oountrv  where  manufagturing  industry  is  incipient,  as  Prussia^ 
of  former  days  and  the  German  middle  and  small  States,  but,  for  the  great  < 
and  mighty  German  Empire,  with  its  peponderance  of  scientific  talent 
and  its  adult  industry,  such  a  position  condemning  it  to  perpetual 
inferiority  would  soon  be  insupportable. 

•For  the  inconsistency  of  the  existing  system  of  legislation  in  Germany 
the  promulgation  of  a  patent  law  is  in  fact  necessary.  Tfie  principle  of 
protection  of  so-called  intellectual  property  has  been  recognized  in  the 
German  Empire  by  the  law  for  protection  of  literary  property  and  works 
of  art.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  that  in  one  State  works  of  literature 
and  art  should  be  legally  protected  from  imitation,  whilst  intellectual 
work  in  technical  matters  is  thrown  completely  open.  Inventors  already 
complain  with  justice  of  the  great  wrong ;  that  their  inventions, 
generally  the  fruit  not  only  of  prolonged  int^ectual  labour  buttajjioiof 
great  sacrifices  of  time  and  money,  are  far  more  imperfectly  protected 
than  the  intellectual  labours  of  the  literary  man  and  the  artirt;  that  their 
protection  is  always  a  matter  of  ftkvor  sddom  accorded.  If  you  wish  to  ^ 
deprive  tedmical  inventions  of  protection,  consistency  and  the  prin- 
cifUe  of  the  equalify  of  the  protection  of  the  law  demand  that  intdlectual  . 
property  be  not  protected  in  any  case.  A  fraction  of  social  economists 
opposed  to  petitioners,  advances  in  justification  of  this  anomaly  l^at 
the  right  of  property  is  more  easy  to  establish  in  a  publication  or  a 
work  of  art.  But  tiiis  assertion  cannot  be  universally  maintained,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  decide,  as  to  ^blications  and  works  of  art  also,  fipou' 
the  existence  of  a  punishable  unitation.  But  the  consequence  of  •this 
great  difficulty  should  not  be  the  entire  withdrawal  of  pnrotection,  but 
j&ould  act  on  the  legisbtive  settlement  of  the  mode.  I^e  fraction  of 
social  economists  who  aim  at  the  liberation  of  traffic  from  idl  th&t 
inipedes  it,  c^eriook  in  their  aeal  (perhaps  unconsciously  mieled  by  the 
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word  patent),  that  with  the  liberation  of  material  traffic  from  the  limita* 
tions  unposed  by  patents  they  trammel  the  free  interchange  of  thought. 

While  indulging  the  hope  that  the  Bundesrath  will  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  economical  and  political  motives  for  passing  a  satis- 
factory law  of  patents,  we  do  not  ignore  the  great  difficulties  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  legislative  settlement  of  the  matt^.  We  own  that  all 
existing  systems  of  legislation  are  unsatisfsctoiy, — ^in  fact  the  improve- 
ment  of  tibe  patent  legislation  is  under  consideration  in  eveiy  country, 
— but  we  cannot  allow  that  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  interests  of 
ttte  traffic  with  those  of  the  inventor,  can  jnstify  the  demand  for  the 
total  abolition  of  the  patent  of  invention.  In  the  face  of  a  recognised 
demand  this  would  be  tantamount  to  an  act  of  legislative  bankniptcy. 
This  could  only  be  proclaimed  when  all  specialists  consulted  had  declared 
after  a  searching  study  of  the  matter,  the  impoesibiliiy  of  finding  a 
satisfiftctory  solution  of  the  question.  Whereas  the  difficulties  of  the 
matter  in  great  part  consist  m  the  ignorance  of  the  le^lators  of  the 
tedinical  part  of  the  questions  to  be  settled,  the  Society  of  G^erman 
Engineers  has  thought  to  advance  the  matter  by  appointing  a  committee 
to  daborate,  with  the  help  of  some  friends  learned  m  law,  a  project  of  a 
patent  law.  The  result  is  the  project  annexed  to  this  humble  petition 
with  preamble.  In  its  preparation  it  has  been  sought  to  mediate 
disinterestedly  between  the  interests  of  the  producer  and  consuming 
public,  and  the  protection  that  it  is  necessary  to  afford  the  inventor ;  to 
limit  the  latter  to  the  greatest  admissible  degree;  and  asfeur  as  possible  to 
restrain  the  superfluity  of  worthless  patents  impeding  trade. 

We  conclude  with  the  hope  that  the  Bundesrath  may  please  to  grant 
to  the  industry  of  the  German  &therland  with  aU  speed,  the  ben^t  of 
the  legislative  settlement  of  the  patent  system  demanded  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  confederacy,  and  with  the  humble  prayer  that  they  will 
ffive  ^vourable  consideration  to  the  principle  of  such  legislation  laid 
Qown  in  the  annexed  project  of  the  law. 

For  the  Society  of  German  Engineers : 

Der  Director :  Dr.  Grashof,  Grossherzoglich  Badischer  Hoi&ath,  Pro- 
fessor am  Polytechnikum  in  Carlsruhe. 

Der  Vorsitzende  :  C.  Petersen,  Hiittendirector  in  Eschweiler. 
{Translated  by  J.  W.  Mollett,  B,A.) 


APPENDIX  N, 


Peoject  of  a  Patent  Law  for  the  Gbbman  Empire,  with  a 
Preamble.* 

Compiled  at  the  instance  of  The  Society  of  German  Engineers  by 
their  Committee,  composed  of  C.  Gaertner,  Manufacturer  at  Buckau 
near  Magdeburg,  General  Director  Wintzer,  at  Georg-Marinen-HUtte 
near  Osnabruck,  and  Syndikus  Dr.  Andr^,  Osnabruck,  and  Dr.  Wemez 
Siemens,  and  Civil  Engineer  Ziebarth,  Berlin. 

Introduction, — The  following  project  of  a  uniform  patent  law  for  the 
German  Empire  assumes  that  the  object  sought  is  not  merely  the  esta- 
blishment of  common  principles  for  the  award  of  patents  of  invention 
in  the  separate  States  of  Germany.  The  nature  of  the  subject  demands 
that  the  award  of  patents  of  invention  for  the  German  Empire  be 
uniform  and  direct  by  the  action  of  a  functionary  of  the  Empire.    The 

•  See  Appendix  O,  pp.  461-407,  for  the  "  Sketch,  Ac."  of  thiaCProject  and  PreamWe* 
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grant  of  special  patents  of  invention  in  separate  States,  as  hitherto,  which 
only  operate  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  where  they  are  granted, 
would  create  unnecessary  difficulties  and  make  success  vain.  The  pro* 
ject  therefore  provides  that  the  patents  of  invention  shall  be  awardea  by 
one  functional^  for  the  whole  Empire. 

The  protection  given  to  the  patentee  by  his  patent  is  a  payment  on 
the  part  of  the  State  for  which  the  publication  of  the  invention  is  the 
equivalent.  The  chief  use  of  patents  is  that  the  patent  protection 
promotes  the  publication  of  new  inventions.  The  project  gives  effect 
to  this  idea  in  different  directions.  It  prescribes,  before  everything,  the 
complete  publication  of  all  inventions  for  which  a  patent  is  sought,  and 
obliges  the  patent  office  to  provide  that  new  inventions  are  made  as 
widdy  known  as  possible.  It  hinders  the  concealment  of  inventions  by 
the  conditions  to  which  the  grant  of  patents  is  subjected  (§  2). 

But  if  the  publication  of  an  invention  appears  as  a  counter-payment 
by  which  the  inventor  buys  the  protection,  on  the  other  hand  the  pro- 
tection must  be  so  effectual  that  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  obtaining 
of  patents  is  furnished.  The  protection  hitherto  granted  in  Germany 
is  not  sufficient  for  this.  To  render  it  effectual  it  is  not  necessary  to 
directly  forbid  the  importation  of  patented  wares,  but  all  trading  in 
them  must  be  forbidden.  If  the  purchase  and  sale  of  foreign  manu- 
factures is  permitted  while  the  home  manufacture  is  subject  to  the 
patentees'  license,  there  will  be  a  preference  in  this  to  the  foreign  manu- 
facture. For  tlds  reason  also  the  existing  system  of  &ee  trade  in 
patented  productions  is  inadmissible. 

A  good  patent  law  must  provide  that  no  needless  difficulties  lie  in 
the  wav  or  the  award  of  patents,  as  is  actually  the  case  in  Prussia  at  this 
time ;  but  that  on  the  other  hand  the  pubUc  may  not  be  overloaded 
with  a  superfluity  of  patents. 

The  project  excludes  for  this  double  object,  1st.  All  consideration  of 
the  utiUty  of  the  invention  in  granting  the  patents.  The  utility  of  an 
invention  cannot  be  determined  in  advance ;  if  the  object  is  a  really  fit 
one  for  patenting  the  patentee  may  decide  for  himself  whether  the 
invention  will  repay  him  for  his  time  and  money. 

But  in  order  t4)  prevent  by  anticipation  a  superfluity  of  useless  patents 
the  project  obliges  the  patent  office,  before  the  apphcation  and  specifi- 
cation are  made  public  (§  23),  to  advise  those  whose  application  will 
probably  be  unsuccessful  to  withdraw  it  (§  24).  This  advice  will  be 
followea  in  many  cases,  if  it  is  not  followed,  then  the  publication  and 
further  process  goes  on  in  order.  But  to  the  publication  the  remark  is 
attached  that  the  jiatent  office  advised  that  the  application  should  not 
be  proceeded  with,  and  such  applications  as  are  proceeded  with  in  spite 
of  this  are  easily  distinguished  at  first  sight.  Anybody,  therefore,  who 
is  not  interestea  in  looking  through  the  wnole  catidogue  of  applications 
can  at  once  direct  his  attention  to  those  which  the  patent  office  publishes 
without  any  Airther  observation.  The  pursuit  of  patents  for  advertising 
purposes  is  made  impossible  by  this  means.  But  tne  State  loses  nothing 
by  uie  announcement  of  any  useless  applications,  because  the  announce- 
ment is  in  all  cases  made  at  the  expense  of  the  applicant. 

2nd.  The  project  does  not  award  patents  gratuitously  (this  is  the  case 
in  Prussia  at  present),  but  demands  payment  of  an  amount.  This 
amount  is  in  the  banning  very  moderate,  and  increases  by  degrees. 
The  experience  of  other  countries  shows  that  such  a  system  of  increasing 
cost  does  away  with  many  valueless  patents  soon  after  the  award  of 
them. 

drd.  The  project  provides  a  mode  of  proceeding  before  the  Patent 
Office  decides  upon  the  application,  by  which  the  general  public  is 
informed  of  the  matter  and  afforded  opportunity  of  objecting.    The 
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dsoision  it  aaBisted  by  this,  and  bj  the  condition  that  the  object  of  t^ 
iifttent  must  be  earned  out  before  the  patent  ia  gcanted.  It  enables  the 
Fatent  Office^  in  case  the  apfdioation  is  without  gnmnds,  to  veftise  the 
I>eltent»  because  by  the  terms  of  iho  project  the  anthnrities  cannot  be 
compelled  to  comply  with  an  appHcation  whidi  they  perceive  can  not 
be  maintained*  On  the  other  hand  it  gives  the  inventor  a  ri^-  to  the 
award  of  a  patent,  if  the  legal  requirements  see  met,  and  admits  ^ere- 
lore  of  a  plaint  in  law  for  we  award  of  the  patent. 

If  you  compare  the  functions  allotted  to  the  Fatent  OfBce  by  thef 
project  under  consideration  with  the  process  that  now  exists  in  IVuesia 
you.  see  that  the  objection  made  to  the  latter  (that  the  ftmclaons  8aio(l;ted 
to,  the  Patent  Office  an  such  aa  cannot  be  discharged,  and  ths^  the 
office  is  burdfflied  with  an  excess  of  responsibility)  is  removed.  The 
monitory  function  of  the  Patent  Office  Wore  |mfoUcation  is  neither 
difficult  nor  excessively  chaiged  with  responsibiliity ;  but  the  final 
decision  is  facilitated  by  the  elimination  of  a  great  ixiass  of  worthless 
applications  which  are  stopped  before  they  readi  that  stage  by  t^e  co- 
operation oi  the  public,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  ihe  deoiMoii  is 
not  final. 

It  is  poesiUe  that  the  Patent  Office  on  the  system  of  the  project^ 
will  in  practice,  when  the  matter  reaches  that  stag^  (§  26),  not  dend6  l^e 
applications  for  patents  with  any  excess  of  severity  j  as  in  America  aind' 
&igland,  where-no  small  amount  of  discretion  is  left  to  die  Patent  Office, 
pcitents  are  in  hc^  awarded  witiumt  any  particular  severity  (of  semtiny 
&c).  This,  however,  is  no  reason  for  fearing  that  a  superfluity  of 
patents  will  arise  from  diminished  severity,  because  on  the  one  hand  a 
great  number  of  applications,  probity  more  than  half,  never  reach  that 
sUge  (moreover  the  necessily  x^  proving  that  the  object  of  the  parent 
has  b^n  carried  out  and  brought  into  use  deters  a  mass  of  improper 
applioMions),  and  on  otiier  hand  the  subsequent  quashing  oJP  awarded 
patents  bv  law  is  left  open  on  every  side,  and  the  rising  scale  of  fees 
quickly  does  awity  with  worthless  patents.  Finally,  the  project  does 
nc^  dosely  follow  any  existing  system  of  legislation,  but  is  intended  to 
combine  the  good  and  useful  provisions  of  the  various  systems  imd  to 
r^ect  those  which  are  useless.  It  seeks  especially  to  indicate  the 
practical  parts  atid  here  and  there  is  bold  to  advise  a  new  thing.  But 
this  will  not  be  objected  to  because  a  servile  imitation  of  any  one 
oyatem  of  l^slation  or.anoth^  is  not  in  place  here. 

Objects  to  be  protected  by  Patent^  \  L* 

The  older  patent  laws  are  more  or  less  indistinct  in  their  definition 
of  the  objects  to  be  protected  by  a  patent.  For  instance  the  expression 
in  the  English  patent  law  of  1623,  "  any  mtmner  of  mantfactwe^*  is  yery 
indefinite.  In  the  more  niodem  laws  more  definite  expressioaib  have 
been  selected.  The  Austrian  law  of  15th  August  1852,  §  1,  si^s,  "mn 
exclusive  privilege  may  be  awarded  for  every  new  diaeovery,  inventiixi, 
or  improvement  of : — 

a.  A  new  industrial  product, 
h,  A  new  means  of  production,  or, 
c.  A  new  method  of  production, 
unless  it  comes  in  the  category  of  unprivileged  objects  enumerated  in 
the  following  paragraphs  (2  to  5)  of  the  Austrian  Oidnance.f 

"  By  a  discover^jr  is  understood  every  finding  out,  even  of  an  object 
applied  to  use  m  former  times,  but  subsequently  lost  again,  (» 
prmcipally  of  a  manufacturing  process  unknown  in  the  country." 


•  See  Sketch  of  Prcgect,  App.  O,  p.  461.  t  App.  W.  poH. 
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"  By  an  inventiou  is  understood  eyeiy  production  of  a  new  object 
from  new  materials,  or  of  a  new  object  &om  materials  already  known, 
or  o^  an  olject  already  known  from  materials  not  Hitherto  employed 
upon  it.'* 

"  Bvery  application  o^  a  Reparation,  arrangement  or  method  to  tm 
ol^ect  already  known  or  privileged  by  which  a  more  convenient  result 
or  greater  economy  is  won  for  we  usefulness  of  the  object  or  the  mode 
of  its  prpduction,  is  regarded  as  an  improvement  or  altmtion.'* 

S.  2.  excludes  articles  of  food,  beverages  and  medicines  from  the  peor 
tection  of  a  patent,  ^nd  me)^  discoveziesy  inventions,  or  improvements  as 
are  inadmissible  to  use  on  grounds  oi  public  health,  morieds  or  safbiy, 
or  of  .t^  genend  interests  of  the  State. 

S.  3  deals  with  patents  of  importation  and  inventions  patented  abroad^ 
8.  4  with  patents  of  improvement;  S.  5  says : — 

f  An  exclusive  privil^e  is  not  granted  for  a  scientific  principle  or  a 
purely  scientific  theorem,  even  if  the  princi}de  or  the  theorem  is  capable 
of  dirept^application  to  obgects  of  manufacture,  but  every  new  ap|di- 
cation  of  sucb  a  principle  or  theosem,  by  which  a  new  production 
of  industry,  or  a  new  pxx>ductive  matenal,  x>r  a  new  productive  mei^od 
is  jcreated,  may  be  privileged." 

You  can  compare  this  with  the  French  law  of  5th  July  1844»  the 
Belgian  of  24th  May  1854,  and  the  Italian  of  30th  October  1859,  which 
are  likewise  i^t  pains  to  define  the  object  -as  precisely  as  possible,  and 
which  axe  constructed,  like  the  Austrian  law,  on  the  principle  of  award 
upon  application  (Anmeldungquincin). 

Article  I.  of  the  French  law  of  5ui  July  1844  says,  "  every  new  dis- 
Qovery  or  invention  in  every  branch  of  manufacture  endows  its  orignator 
with  an  exclusive  right  to  tne  beneficial  use  of  the  discoverv  or  invention 
he  has  conceived.    This  right  is  confirmed  by  "  brevets  d  invention." 

Article  II.  "  As  new  inventioiis  or  discoveries  are  regarded. 

**  The  invention  of  new  productions  43f  industry. 

'The  invention  of  new  ways  And  means  or  a  new  application  of 
known  means  for  obtaining  a  result  or  a  production  of  industry. 

"Article  III.  The  following  are  inadmissible  to  brevets  :— 

"  1.  Pharmaceutical  compositions  or  then^eutical  materials  of  every 
kind,  which  henceforth  come  under  the  special  laws  and  regulations 
ad  hoc  And  particularly  the  decree  of  8th  August  1810  in  reference  to 
all  therapeutical  materials. 

"2.  All  schemes  and  combinations  directed  to  olyects  of  credit  And 
finance." 

Article  I.  of  the  Belgian  laws  says : — ''  U  sera  accordd  des  droits 
"  exdusifs  et  temporaires  sous  le  nom  de  brevets  d'invention,  de  per« 
*',  fectionnement  ou  d'importation  pour  toute  decouverte,  oa  tout  per- 
''  fectionnement  susceptible  d'etre  exploits  comme  objet  d'industrie  ou 
^  de  commerce." 

Article  II.  of  the  Italian  law  enumerates : — 

1.  Things  produced  or  cultivated  for  trade. 

2.  Tools,  machines,  mechanical  power,  arrangement  of  mechanical 
parts  in  combination  of  every  kind  whatsoever. 

3.  A  new  motory  power,  or  the  trade  application  of  a  known  force. 

4.  Technical  processes  or  methods  of  manufacture. 

5.  rinaUy  the  technical  application  of  a  sdentiflc  principle,  provided 
that  it  delivers  objects  immeoiately  merchantable. 

These  laws  are  founded  on  the  principle  of  award  on  application, 
(Aumeldungsprincip,)  and  on  that  account  they  require  th£  greatest 
possible  precision  of  language. 

The  English  law  w  not  founded  on  the  same  principle  purely,  nor  is 
the  American.  The  latt^,  hoiiever,  attempts  a  more  inreeise  elaasifioA* 
tion  and  uses  the  words  "  art,"  **  machine,'^  "  manufiicture." 
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The  Prussian  law  distinguishes  goods,  methods  of  manufacture,  and 
machines  or  tools. 

The  distinction  between  the  three  chief  categories,  goods,  technical 
processes,  and  machines,  must  be  appreciated  and  adopted  in  the  law. 
klostermann  has  exhaustively  provea  (Patent  Gesetzgebung,  page  21), 
that  these  are  the  three  categories  to  be  established  in  treati^  of  patent 
protection.  But  the  adoption  of  this  distinction  in  the  law  is  advan- 
tageous, because  it  f^ilitates  the  designation  of  the  object  with  a  certain 
degree  of  precision. 

The  first  clause  takes  the  Austrian  law  for  a  model,  because  this 
presents  the  matter  in  'the  clearest  and  most  precise  form.  But 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Austrian  law  will  have  to  be  rejected  and 
others  modified. 

The  definition  of  the  idea  "discovery,  invention,  and  improvement  ** 
must  be  rejected.  Such  a  definition  is  appropriate  not  to  a  law,  but 
to  an  abridgement.  The  Germans  are  not  generally  sparine  of  their 
definitions,  though  the  Romans  have  taught  us  of  old  that  ^  in  jure 
omnis  definitio  periculosa."  In  fact  the  establishment  of  a  perfectly 
complete  definition  is  seldom  achieved,  and  ^et  the  consequences  of  an 
incomplete  definition  are  practical  inconvenience  and  anomalies.  To 
avoid  these  men  distort  the  true  purport  of  their  words  to  get  rid  of 
their  impediment.  The  theory  is  properlv  maintained  in  Germany  that 
a  definition  laid  down  by  law  must  be  aahered  to.  But  this  makes  it 
so  much  the  more  necessary  to  be  sparing  of  them,  and  confine  the  legal 
precepts  as  far  as  possible  to  their  proper  decretory  function,  and 
rigorously  exclude  from  them  all  scientinc  exposition. 

The  precise  explanation  of  the  ideas  "discovery,  invention,  improve- 
ment," comes  in  the  last  category.  The  catalogue  is  followed  in  the 
Austrian  law  with  the  supplementrary  phrase  *'  and  are  in  their  nature 
fully  capable  of  patenting.'^*  The  scope  of  the  preamble  is  substantially 
settled  by  this,  and  the  application  of  the  law  secured  within  an  ascer- 
tained area.  The  scientinc  explanation  of  the  idea  of  capability  of 
patenting  cannot  be  dispensed  with  by  substitution  of  a  legal  definition, 
and  precisely  on  that  account  it  is  more  proper,  simply  to  incorporate 
that  idea  in  the  law,  and  refer  its  application  to  the  officials  and  the 
judge,  who  are  thus  put  in  a  position  to  prevent  any  absurdities  or 
trangressions  of  the  natural  limits  of  the  patent  system.  (Cf.  Klostermann, 
a.  a.  O.  S.  10  ffd.)  The  opening  sentence  of  ^  1  would  not  be  actually 
exhaustive.  You  may  reflect,  for  example,  tnat  a  thing  must  have  a 
marketable  value  to  be  patentable.  The  Belgian  law  expresses  this  in  the 
proviso  that  the  object  of  a  patent  must  be  one  that  can  be  the  object 
of  industry  or  trade.  This  proviso  does  not  impose  the  condition  of 
usefulness  of  the  invention,  but  it  shuts  out  the  patenting  of  scientific 
theorems  and  similar  things.  Some  patent  laws  expressly  except  these ; 
in  the  proposed  composition  such  special  provisions  are  not  required. 

2.  An  invention  or  a  discovery  to  be  patentable  must  produce  an 
independent  result.  In  some  systems  a  singular  condition  of  peculiarity 
has  oeen  laid  down.  Thus  the  Prussian  re^ilation  of  the  patent  system 
says, "  the  mere  application  of  a  machine  or  mode  already  known  to 
"  other  objects  than  those  it  has  hitherto  served  is  not  regarded  as  a 
"  new  invention ;  a  patent  will  not  be  granted  in  case  the  machine  or 
"  mode  is  known  as  applied  or  in  its  nature  applicable  to  similar 
"  objects."    Cf.  Klostermann,  pag.  36  fp,  130  flPd. 

3.  The  result  obtained  must  be  a  production  of  industry.  The 
discovery  of  hitherto  unknown  natural  forces,  the  discovery  of  a  mineral, 
is  not  patentable,  but  the  expression  "produce  of  industry^'  might  create 


•  I  propose  to  coin  the  word  patentable  in  future  translations,  ^ 
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some  doubt  because,  e,g.,  we  speak  of  a  mining  industry.  In  this 
respect  also  the  proposed  condition  acts  as  a  protection. 

u  it  is  considered  imprudent  that  so  much  be  left  to  conjecture,  then 
let  us  ask,  is  it  really  necessary  in  this  regard  to  attempt  to  guide  science 
by  the  law.  This  consideration  may  in  fact  be  set  aside  until  experience 
has  given  birth  to  doubts  that  it  is  desirable  to  remove,  or  practice 
taken  a  direction  opposed  to  that  which  is  desired.  But  neither  of 
these  cases  is  to  be  feared.  The  first  is  not,  because  in  the  project 
submitted,  the  centralisation  of  the  patent  office  is  an  e£Pectual  means 
of  introducing  security  into  the  practice,  and  obviating  uncertainty ;  the 
last  is  not,  because  practice  seldom  goes  far  astray  from  the  object  that 
is  wanted,  unless  it  is  fixed  within  too  narrow  limits.  But  if  either  case 
were  to  happen,  it  is  still  more  reasonable,  to  proceed  with  legislation  in 
the  ascertained  direction  that  experience  suggests  to  us,  than  to  look 
out  for  all  possible  byepaths  in  advance.  The  more  universal  the  object 
proposed  the  less  commonly  is  it  attained,  and  generally  as  much  harm 
IS  done  as  good  in  the  process. 

An  essential  condition  of  §  1  is  that  which  provides  that  no  regard 
is  to  be  paid  to  the  usefulness  of  an  invention. 

NoTelty,  §  2. 

All  the  patent  laws  a^ree  on  one  point,  that  inventions  to  be  patented 
must  be  new,  but  their  prescriptions  do  not  agree  in  detail.  The 
French  law  says,  article  31  : — "  Every  discovery,  invention,  or  application 
**  is  pronounced  not  new,  which  has  been  niade  public  in  France  or 
**  elsewhere  before  the  date  of  the  application  for  a  brevet,  in  such  a 
*'  manner  that  it  can  be  carried  into  use  in  conformity."  The  Austrian 
law,  §1,  last  line  runs: — "A  discovery,  invention,  or  improvement  is 
"  regarded  as  new,  if  up  to  the  time  of  application  for  a  privilege  it  is 
'*  neither  carried  into  use  nor  known  by  a  printed  publication  within 
"  the  Empire.*'  In  England  everything  is  held  to  be  new  which  is  not 
already  in  use,  or  published  in  England.  The  English  statute  of  1653 
says  which  others  at  the  time  of  making  such  letters  patent  and 
grants  shall  not  use."  By  this  is  understood  that  the  patenting  is  only 
precluded  by  a  trading  use,  but  this  trading  use  precludes  it  even  if  the 
mvention  itself  is  kept  secret,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  printed 
publication  of  the  specification  and  the  application  must  have  occurred 
in  Enj^land.  In  exceptional  cases,  when,  for  instance,  the  invention  has 
been  independently  made,  but  without  the  inventor's  knowledge,  had 
already  been  made  known  elsewhere,  the  award  of  the  patent  can  neverthe- 
less be  made  exceptionally.  In  the  6  and  6  William  iV.  cap.  83,  sect.  2, 
it  says : — **  If  in  the  matter  of  a  disputed  patent,  it  is  establish^  by  the 
**  verdict  of  a  jury  that  the  holder  of  a  patent  is  not  the  first  inventor  of 
''  patented  object,  but  that  otherpersons  have  invented  it  before  the  aweud 
*'  of  the  patent,  or  that  it  had  been  used  elsewhere  in  ignorance  of  the 
*'  patent,  then  the  patentee  shall  be  competent  to  come  in  with  a 
*'  petition  for  a  confirmation  of  the  patent,  or  the  award  of  a  new 
**  patent  which  'shall  thereupon  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
"  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council;  and  if  it  is  shown  that 
"  the  patentee  has  acted  in  good  faith  as  the  first  inventor,  and  the 
''  object  was  not  in  general  use  before  the  award  of  the  patent,  then 
"  the  Committee  is  competent  to  advise  His  Majesty  to  confirm  the  patent 
"  in  ftivor  of  the  patentee,  and  it  depends  on  His  Majesty's  pleasure  to 
"Mo  so;  but  every  person  who  contests  the  appeal  snail  first  be  heard 
"  by  the  Committee." 

In  America  this  circumstance  is  dealt  with  in  the  laws  of  4th  March 
1836,  section  15 ;  and  3rd  Marchl839,  sections'6  and  7.  In  the  first  we 
find, ''  If  it  appears  that  the  patentee  has  not  been  the  real  inventor  or 
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**  disooverer  of  the  patrented  object^  or  of  a  material  part  tHereof  regarded 
"  as  new,  or  that  it  has  already  been  made  pubiio  m  print  before  the 
''  asserted  discovery  by  the  patentee,  or  has  been  soM  with  his  consent, 
•*  or  brought  into  pubUc  use  before  he  applied  for  the  patent,  or  that 
^*  he  has  fraudently  obtained  or  demanded  the  patent  for  tax  objectivhich 
"  another  man  has  mvented  or  discovered,  and  which  the  latter  was 
**  engaged  in  a  reasonable  way  in  arrangmg  and  perfecting,  then  the 
"  party  who  relies  on  the  fact  that  the  patented  object  was  preyionsly 
^  invented,  known,  or  in  use,  shall  state  m  his  special  pleas  the  name  and 
•*  residence  of  the  person  by  whom  he  intends  to  prote  the  fiict,  and  the 
•*  place  whore  the  invention  was  already  previously  known  or  in  use.** 

The  law  of  drd  March  1839,  §  6,  refers  to  inventions  patented  abroad, 
which  may  be  patented  in  America,  if  they  have  not  already  been  made 
public.  Of  used  there  before  the  application  for  the  patent  is  handed  in. 

Section  7  says,  that  if  the  otilject  of  a  patent  was  sold  before  t^e 
patenting  (under  concealment  of  the  invention)  the  patent  is  only  to 
be  regarded  as  invalid  in  case  the  invention  was  abandoned  to  puulic 
use  or  such  purchase,  sale,  or  use  had  taken  place  more  than  two  years 
before  the  proposal  of  the  patent.* 

In  the  explanations  to  the  Fhissian  patent  of  14th  October  1815, 
which  prescribes  the  newness  of  the  invention,  we  find : — 

"As  'known/  therefore  not  patentable, must  be  regarded  all  that 
ip  found  in  published  works,  native  and  foreign,  whether  they  are 
written  in  the  German  or  anj  other  language,  or  already  represented 
either  by  description  or  drawing,  or,  within  this  country,  by  niodels. 
All  things  also  that  the  inventor  himself  has  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  public,  by  description,  drawing  or  practic^  use,  are  precluded 
firom  bemg  the  objects  of  a  patent" 

In  §  1  of  the  project  for , an  agreement  upon  the  universal  condHions 
to  be  observed  in  the  award  of  patent  protection  to  inventions,  which 
was  ^rawn  up  in  1863,  by  a  committee  of  the  Bundestag  (diet  of  the 
German  Federation)  it  is  said : — 

"  That  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  new,  which  already  (1)  is  carried 
into  use  or  operation,  or  in  any  other  way  known,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  one  of  the  contracting  States,  without  being  protected  there  by  a 
patent;  (2) is,  without  concealment,  carried  into  use  or  operation,  or 
otherwise  generally  known  in  another  State;  (3)  is  described  or  repre» 
sented  by  a  printed  publication  at  home  or  abroad  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  can  be  carried  into  use  by  any  expert  in  conformity. 

If  we  recapitulate  the  views  obtained  by  the  comparison  of  the*  above 
prespriptionis  we  find : — 

(1.)  That  it  is  necessajj  to  distinguish  between  printed  publication 
and  any  oth&t  using.  With  regard  to  printed  matter  it  is  important  in 
what  language  it  is  printed.  Publication  in  a  European  language 
makes  the  invention  accessible  to  the  German  public.  The  same  can 
npt  be  said  of  other  than  European  lang^oages.  rAn  invention  made 
known  in  the  Chinese  language  is  th^efore  in  Germamy  not  jet 
"known."  The  line  must  be  more  closely  drawn  in  considering 
publication  not  by  printing  but  by  other  means.  In  this  case  it  m 
justifiable  to  have  regard  for  nothing  biit  Germany.  The  object  of 
patent  legislation  is  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  hitherto 
unknown  in  Germany. 

On  this  principle  the  previous  using  of  an  invention  at  a  distant 
place  cannot  be  brought  into  the  scale.    This  will,  however,  be  a  rare 

•  Theie  Acts  of  Ck>iigress  here  referred  to  have  been  repealed,  and  tome  of  the  far& 
eoing  provisions  varied  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  8th  July  1870,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  raise, 
consolidates  and  amend  the  statutes  relating  to  Patents  and  Oopyriffhts."  This  is  now 
the  only  one  in  force  in  the  United  States  of  America  relating  to  patents.— T.  W. 
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ioieeunenee,  and,  as  a  rale,  an  mtaiiion  brptigiit  into  nae  in  a  civilised 
Upadwitliont  any  intentional  concealment  wm  be  also  described  in  a 
European  language. 

(2.)  As  the  project  is  mtended  to  connteract  tbe  mannftujtnrcr^s 
secret,  it  makes  tins  no  impediment  to  tbe  application  fbr  a  patent. 
Whosoever,  in  spite  of  this,  shall  endeavour  to  preserve  his  trade  secret, 
itisteod  of  proenring  a  patent  and  maldng  his  invention  pubKe  in  course 
wins  the  risk  of  the  discoveiy  of  the  satee^  thin^  by  a  thard  party  who 
might  patent  it.  Bnt,  if  on  the  oontraory^  the  previous  secret  mannf^bctnt^ 
was  made  an  obstadle  to  the  awaM  of  a  |^aii^^  the  man  who  preferred 
secrecy  to  publicity  would  be  protected  againsi  the  award  of  a  patent 
to  a  ttiird  party,  and  the  practice  of  concealment  be  thus  proinoted.  That 
this  man  who  has  hitherto  used  the  invention  as  a  secret  shotdd  net 
be  prevented  by  the  patenli  from  oontinmng  his  t^e,  ii^  reasonaUe; 
this  principle  is  Mcprefiwed  accordingly  ih§  2.  ' 

f  2  does  not  ooKge  the  fhhbtionar*69  of  the  Patent  Office  to*  take 
official  notice  of  any  transactions  in  foreign  cduntries ;  it  does  Aot  foUdw 
that  they  are  obliged  to  disregard  that  which  is  actually  within  their 
knowleqge-of  transaetions  in  foreign  cotoitries;  but  IJieyare  not  pre- 
sumed a9  a  preliminaiy  to  their  functions  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all 
publications  printed  in  a  European  language.  Su^  an  obligation 
would  indeed  surpass  the  attainable.  It  may  be  asked,  whether  a  pro* 
vision  is  to  be  made,  in  favour  of  Idreign  patentees,  that  during  a  fcsxd, 
term,  somewhere  about  six  months,  the  publication  of  the  invention 
abroad,  in  the  oourse  of  the  patenting  or  application  for  patent  there^ 
may  be  held  not  to  preclude  the  award  of  a  German  patent.  Such  a 
condition  is  not  indispensable  because  the  foreign  patentee  by  timely 
appfication  can  secure  himself  a  German  patent  Twthout  it 

The  Salject-matter  of  Patents^  §  3. 

The  provisions  of  this  paam^Eaph  Contain  positLye  exoepti^BS  from 
objective  patentability.  The  £Mt  of  these  exceptions 'falls'  in  with*  a 
rule  of  the  Aastrian  law,  and  it  adopted  elsewwre  also.  The  second 
ezoeptioii  will  not  be  disputed.  The  soope  of  the  law  of  1 1th  Jtme  1870» 
of  authors'  tight  in  litezary  works,  engravings  and  mlisical  oompositioni 
is  a  separate  one,  and  it  i»  sdf-evidott  thflar^OTe  tiiat  whiKtevw  corner 
under  that  law  must  be  dealt  with  according  td  it.     ' 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  protebtion  of  pattern^  and  forms,  which 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  to  be  introduced,  requires  a  special  act  of 
legislation. 

Finally  it  is  obvious  that  patents  wiH  net  be  grtnted  fbr  Anything 
ofifonBive  to  morals  or  the  law. 

Ktght  and  CapiO^ility  of  obtaining  a  ?atenjfc^  §  L 

Engliflh  jarispradeiMe  awards  the  right  td  a  pat^t  to  the  first  aa4 
real  inventor.  In  the  law  oi  Jl62^iti9  ejEpre^oly  laid  down  thai  patenta 
are  to^be  granted  to  "  the  first  aaid  true  inventor.!'  The  PruesiMi  deopes 
of  l^bh  October  1815  mentions  aa  the  object  t>t  a  patent  ^  a  new  thing 
''  invented  by  a  man's  self''  (eine  neoe  selbtterfimdene  Sache).  The 
American  law  of  1836  prescribes  in  Section  6,  tli^the  appHoant  i&t  a 
patent  must  dedare  on  oath  that  he  ooofiders  himself  the  .first  and 
original  discoverer  or  inventor.  This  principle  undergoes,  in  practioer 
a  material  limitation  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  Even  where  a  pre- 
liminaiT  investigation  is  held  of  the  novelty  of  the  object,  it  can  not  be 
pursued  beyond  this  qnestiim  of  the  novelty;  until  the  contrary  is 
proved,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  man  who  is  first  to  apply  for  a 
patent  for  anew  invention  or  discovery, is  also  the  inventor  or  discoverer 
himself.  But,  whereas,  under  the  pure  application  system,  this  pre- 
sumption is  converted  into  a  fiction  of  the  law,  in  the  English,  American, 
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and  Prussian  jurisprudence  it  is  leffc  a  presumption.  Let  it  be  proved 
afterwards  that  the  patentee  is  not  the  inventor,  and  the  grant  of  the 
patent  can  be  contested  by  that  means.  This  principle  is  adopted  in 
the  project.  To  proceed  further  in  ftivour  of  the  applicant  is  unnecessary 
and  unreasonable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  project  does  not  require  that 
a  man  should  be  the  first  discoverer  or  inventor.  This  follows  of  course 
from  the  principle  set  forth  in  §  2  about  previous  secret  use  of  an  inven- 
tion or  discovery.  The  English  law,  moreover,  empowers  the  man  who 
makes  an  invention  independently  of  another,  to  apply  nevertheless  to 
the  Privy  Council  by  a  special  course  of  proceeding  n>r  the  award  of  the 
patent.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  certainly  exceptional ;  by  the  form  of 
§  4,  however,  such  an  exceptional  clause  is  rendered  unnecessary  in  any 
circumstances. 

For  the  man  who  has  made  an  invention  t>efore  the  applicant  or  at 
the  same  time  as  he,  §  2  and  §  28  make  provision.  He  can  dispute  the 
patent  as  inoperative  against  hin^  and  thus  is  not  afPected  by  the  patent 

Srotection.  Nevertheless,  the  principle  laid  down  in  §  8  of  the  Prussian 
ecree  of  4th  October  1815  is  adopted  in  the  project. 
Whereas  by  §  23  a  consequence  of  the  application  for  the  patent  is 
the  publication  of  the  specification,  the  first  mventor  will  get  no  patent, 
if  he  does  not  apply  in  good  time  for  one,  but  lets  another  man  get 
before  him  in  the  matter ;  because  the  requirement  of  novelty  will  not 
be  met  (§  2) ;  the  first  inventor,  therefore,  has  an  interest  in  applying 
for  the  patent  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  real  inventor  can  depute  the 
right  to  make  the  best  of  his  invention  to  another  man,  whether  it  be 
because  he  has  engaged  to  do  so,  or  because  he  is  disinclined  to  pursue 
the  invention  further  for  his  own  account.  In  respect  of  this,  §  4 
requires  a  supplementary  clause.  This  clause  would  otherwise  if  it  only 
mentioned  the  discoverer  or  the  inventor,  make  it  impossible  for  another 
man  to  apply  for  the  patent,  even  if  the  discoverer  or  inventor  agreed 
that  the  patent  shoula  be  granted  to  another  than  himself.  The  right 
of  application  for  the  patent  would  be  peremptorily  confined  to  the 
inventor  himself.  §  4  therefore  places  the  person,  to  whom  the  dis- 
coverer or  inventor  commits  the  application  for  a  patent,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  discoverer  or  inventor,  and  extends  to  him  the  pre- 
sumption which  the  applicant  ei^oys;  whereby  he  is  relieved  of  the 
obligation  of  proving  tnis  circumstance,  which  is  of  no  im}K)rtanoe  in 
itself  especially  with  regard  to  third  parties. 

QiiAlificatioii  of  Patentee^  §  5. 

The  doctrine  of  equality  between  natives  and  foreigners  in  the  award 
of  patents  is  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent ;  it  would  be  uiyust 
to  aeviate  from  it.  But  it  must  be  subjected  to  certain  limitations, 
which  in  fact  are  not  actually  opposed  to  it.  For  one  thing  the  foreigner 
must  be  obliged  to  elect  ms  domicile  in  the  country.  In  that  case 
exceptions  mi^ht  be  necessary  for  reasons  of  reciprocity,  these  are 
therefore  provided  for.  The  award  of  patents  is  not  confined  to 
individuals.  It  is  true  that  only  an  individual  can  be  the  immediate 
author  of  a  discovery  or  invention,  but  nothing  hinders  his  trans- 
ferring them  to  others,  and  frequently  he  will  be  under  a  previous 
obligation  to  do  so,  e.jr.,  in  the  case  of  the  servant  of  a  company,  so  that 
it  is  important  that  no  distinction  be  made  in  the  award  of  a  piU^ent. 

Transfer  of  Interests^  §  C. 

The  question  may  arise  whether  the  number  of  persons  who  can 
possess  a  patent  amonff  them  should  be  restricted.  But  the  incon- 
venience that  would  resiut  from  such  a  condition  and  the  difficulty  of 
its  application  are  too  great,  and  the  possible  disadvantages  it  would 
relieve  too  small.    §  6  therefore  sets  no  limit  on  their  number. 
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But  the  public,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concerned  in  being  able  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  who  is  the  holder  of  a  patent.  For  the  officials 
of  the  Patent  Office  this  is  also  requisite.  For  this  reason,  every  transfer 
of  the  patent  must  be  set  forth  in  the  deeds  and  registers  of  the  Patent 
Office.  This  can  be  easily  obtained  by  the  provision  that  in  respect  to 
third  parties  the  person  who  is  inscribed  in  the  deeds  and  registers  of 
the  office  as  the  patentee  shall  be  regarded  as  the  patentee  until  a 
transcription  has  been  efiPected.  This  can,  of  course,  only  be  effected  on 
the  production  of  original  official  documents.  Similar  provisions  are 
incorporated  in  other  laws,  e.g.,  the  French  and  the  Austrian  laws. 

Restriction  as  to  Officials^  §  7. 

The  principle  of  §  7  is  adopted  from  the  American  patent  laws,  and 
is  intended  to  secure  that  the  members  and  servants  of  the  patent 
establishment  shall  be  as  free  as  possible  from  all  suspicion  of  abuse  in 
the  performance  of  their  functions. 

GraBting  and  Expiralion  of  Patents^  §  S. 

(1.)  It  was  necessarv  to  lay  down  at  once  in  this  place  the  principle 
that  the  decision  of  tne  award  of  a  patent  is  an  immediate  function 
of  the  Patent  Office.     Further  explanations  will  be  found  in  §§  21. 

(2.)  The  formal  act  of  awarding  a  patent  is  made  to  be  its  publication 
in  the  official  paper  of  the  Patent  Office.  Such  an  official  paper  is  in- 
dispensable, and  simplifies  the  proceeding.  Here  we  must  consider  that 
by  this  means  (a.)  the  issue  of  special  deeds  of  patent ;  and  (6.)  the 
announcements  in  various  Government  organs,  are  superseded. 

A  special  deed  of  patent  can,  of  course,  be  drawn  up  on  demand ; 
but  the  binding  force  of  a  patent  upon  the  public  is  derived  from  the 
public  announcement. 

The  publication  of  the  patents  in  the  Gazette  of  the  German  Bund  is 
not  practical,  because  by  such  items  a  paper  of  that  description  is 
deprived  of  ite  compeudiousness;  and  if  the  number  of  patents  were  to 
be  largely  increased  it  would  be  impracticable.  Besides,  it  is  not  only 
the  announcement  of  the  award  of  patents  that  interests  the  public,  but 
matters  of  patents  embrace  a  variety  of  things  that  require  to  be  made 
publicly  known.  Now  a  person  who  is  interested  in  patents  will  find  all 
this  better  in  one  special  paper  all  together. 

Term  of  Patents^  §  9. 

The  duration  of  patents  varies  in  the  different  codes  of  law. 

In  Fngland  patents  are  granted  for  14  years,  but  may,  in  exceptional 
cases,  be  prolonged  for  further  14  years. 

In  America  their  duration  is  17  years  without  possibility  of  prolonga- 
tion. 

In  France  patents  are  made  out  for  5, 10,  or  16  years. 

In  Austria  a  patent  may  be  awarded  for  15  years. 

In  Prussia  the  duration  varies  from  6  months  up  to  15  jears.  In 
Bavaria  the  utmost  is  15  years,  in  Wurtemberg  10  years,  m  Saxony 
6  years  with  possibility  of  prolongation  for  further  5  years. 

If  the  patent  fees  are  collected  for  each  separate  year,  and  the  con- 
tinued vididity  of  the  patent  is  made  dependent  on  the  payment  of  the 
tax,  it  is  most  simple  and  quite  as  effectual  for  all  patents  to  be  limited 
to  one  established  period  of  duration.  To  leave  the  duration  of  the 
patent  within  certain  limits  to  the  decision  of  the  Patent  Office  upon  the 
award  is,  on  the  contrary,  wrong  in  principle,  because  the  Patent  Office, 
to  come  to  such  a  decision  ^rith  justice,  must  draw  into  account  the 
utility  of  the  invention  and  similar  considerations.  The  universal  period 
of  duration  will  have  to  be  settled  at  15  years.  The  determination  of 
such  an  epoch  is,  it  is  true,  sure  to  be  mere  or  less  a  matter  of  fancy ; 
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but  tbe  epo^  we  select  has  this  ill  its  favour,  that  it  expresses  the  aver-' 
are  of  those  ah%ady  arrived  at  in  legislation.  If  it  were  chosen  less  it 
would  ia  many  oases  not  admit  of  a  profitable  application.  Frequently 
many  years  pass  before  an  inv^ition  can  be  introduced  to  general 
use.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exceptional  prolongation  of  patents  is 
discarded. 

In  England,  however,  the  patentee  is  privileged,  before  the  expiral  of 
the  patent,  to  apply  by  petition  to  the  Privy  Council  for  a  prolongation.  In 
this  it  must  be  proved  that  the  proceeds  have  not  as  yet  covered  the^ 
costs  of  the  work  nor  rendered  the  inventor  any  adequate  oompensatioq* 
The  patent  may  then  be  prolonged,  but  not  beyond  14  years.  But 
instances  of  this  kind  are  rare,  and  the  machinery  that  has  to  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  right  and  proper  application  of  this  privilege  is  neces- 
sarily complicated.  If  we  would  in  the  same  way  authorise  any  pro- 
longation it  would  be  almost  inevitable  that  the  decision  should  be 
committed  to  the  Bundesrath  (Council  of  the  German  Confederatibn), 
which  would  then  have  to  institute  an  inauiry  into  each  particular  case 
upon  its  merits.  This  would  leave  the  public  always  in  a  certain  degree 
of  uncertainty,  however  rarely  the  prolongation  were  actually  granted. 
We  discard  it  therefore. 

Patents  of  improvements  can  be  granted  (by  §  1)  as  independent  or 
as  supplementary  patents.  If  the  holder  of  the  principal  patent  wishes 
to  take  out  a  supplementary  one,  he  has  the  advantage  of  paying  a 
diminished  fee  for  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  its  duration  in  that  case  is 
limited  to  that  of  the  principal  patent. 

Fees  OH  Patents,  §  10. 

Patent  dues  vary  a  good  deal.     In  England  the  dues  are : — 
(1.)  For  the  patent : —  £ 

Handing  in  the  proposal  -  -    6 

Certificate  of  the  proposal   upon 
proceeding        -  -  -    6* 

Completion  -  -  -    5        , 

Sealing  -  -  -    5 

Specification-  -  -    5 

Total  for  3  years  -  25  or  ca  166  thalers  20  sgr. 
(2.)  For  addition  period  of  4  years  -  50  „  333  „  10  „ 
(3.)    „        „  „  7    „        100       ,,666      „      20    „ 

In  America  the  tax  for  the  entry  of  an  application  is  15  dollars ;  for 
the  patent,  20  dollars ;  total,  35  dollars. 

.  In  France  100  fVancs  must  be  paid  every  year,  therefore  for  15  years 
1,500  francs.  In  Austria,  the  annual  costs  for  the  first  ^ve  years  are 
20  florins ;  for  the  second  period  of  ^ve  years,  annually  30  to  50  florins ; 
for  the  third  period  of  five  years,  annually  60  to  100  florins. 

In  Prussia  no  tax  is  imposed,  but  only  a  small  fee  for  stamps.  In 
Saxony,  for  the  first  patent,  including  stamps  and  fees,  27  thalers ;  for 
tiie  prolongation  for  5  years,  48  thalers.  In  Bavaria,  for  the  first 
5  years,  5  florins  a  year;  for  the  last  5  years,  20,  30,  40,  50,  and 
60  florins. 

In  settling  a  system  of  patent  fees  we  hold  that  the  principle  must  be 
that  all  expenses  whatsoever  that  the  State  incurs  by  the  patent  system 
must  be  fully  reimbursed  by  the  fees  collected  for  the  patents,  and  also 
that  the  patent  functionaries  are  put  in  a  position  to  spread  abroad  as 
widely  as  possible  all  the  information  about  new  inventions  that  they 
derive  from  the  system.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the  patent  fees,  at 
least  in  the  beginning,  may  be  small,  but  gradually  be  considerably 
increased.    By  such  an  increase  the  patentee  will  not  be  unreasonably 
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inconvenienced.  If,  for  example,  after  the  expiral  of  nine  jears,  a  pay- 
ment of  100  thalers  seems  to  him  excessive  for  the  tenth  year,  the  patent 
is  really  too  little  value  to  deserve  any  further  consideration. 

Too  low  a  scale  of  fees  overwhelm  the  Patent  OflSce  with  useless 
applications,  and  incommode  the  public  by  the  number  of  patents. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  German  patents  afford  protection  through- 
out an  empire  of  40  milKons  of  inhabitants,  and  the  proposed  fees  can- 
not be  considered  unreasonable.  The  scale  is  purposely  so  regulated 
that  it  increases  gradually  in  order  that  patents  which  are  of  no  real 
use  may  be  abandoned  by  the  patentee.  The  English  practice  shows 
that  this  means  is  effectual,  for  after  three  years  about  two  thirds,  aft^r 
seven  years  about  nine  tenths,  of  the  patents  are  abandoned  in  that 
country. 

.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  a  calculation  of  the  probable  result,  because 
it  cannoft  be  known  how  many  patents  wiU  be  granted  nor  how  long 
they  will  remtiin  in  force.  But  the  fees  wiD  probably  produce  enou^ 
to  suffice  for  the  proper  remuneration  of  the  officers,  and  to  cover  the 
other  expenses  of  the  Patent  Office. 

Expiry  and  Eitinction  of  Patents^  §  11. 

The  two  cases  first  laid  down  in  §  11  of  the  extinction  of  a  patent 
reauire  no  justification. 

The  extinction  of  a  patent  by  a  judicial  sentence  is  provided  in  §  11, 
and  dealt  with  in  detail  in  §  28. 

Numbers  2  and  3  are  the  natural  results  of  earlier  clauses,  but  are 
mentioned  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 

The  especial  mention  of  an  abandonment  in  No.  4  is  necessary, 
beeause  it  may  happen  in  fact  that  the  patentee  have  an  interest  m 
avoiding  inconvenience  by  abandoning  his  patent.  The  model  of  the 
document  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Patent  Office  will  have  to  be  jwfovided. 

In  No.  5  the  Patent  Office  is  authorised  to  cancel  the  patent  if  the 
invention  for  two  successive  years  have  not  been  brought  into  use. 
Similar  conditions  exist  in  many  cases. 

In  France  it  is  laid  doMTi  in  Article  32  of  the  law  of  6th  July  1844  : — 
**  (2.)  The  patentee  loses  his  right  if,  in  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
"  patent,  he  have  not  brought  it  into  use;  or  if  he  have  discontinued 
"  the  use  of  it  for  two  years,  unless  he  gives  a  justification  of  the 
"  motives  of  his  inaction." 

In  Austria,  says  §  29  of  the  Austrian  law  of  15th  August  1852, 
under  2a,  the  patent  expires,  "  if  the  patentee  have  not  begun  to  make 
"  use  of  his  discovery,  invention,  or  improvement  within  the  empire, 
"  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the  patent,  or  if  he 
*'  have  entirely  discontinued  this  use  for  two  completed  years.*' 

By  Prussian  law,  the  patentee  must  make  use  of  the  invention,  at 
most  within  six  months ;  but  the  Trade  Ministry  frequently  extends  this 
grace  to  12  months,  and  at  the  same  time  provide,  for  the  case  that  the 
carrying  out  of  the  patent  be  interrupted  for  a  complete  year,  that  it 
becomes  inoperative  then. 

In  England  this  cause  of  invalidity  is  not  admitted ;  in  North  America 
it  is  confined  to  foreigners. 

The  grace  of  two  years,  in  our  opinion,  may  be  adopted  from  the 
French  law.  The  patent^  by  §  26,  may  not  be  awarded  until  the  inven- 
tion has  come  into  use,  and  No.  5  must  therefore  be  worded  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  meets  the  case  of  subsequent  continued  abandonment. 

In  the  French  law  we  find  the  condition  that  the  patentee,  if  he 
himself  injports  patented  goods  from  abroad,  forfeits  his  patent.  This 
condition  is  plainly  intended  to  benefit  the  home  industry.  Under  the 
above  provision  it  may  be  dispensed  ^vith. 
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Patent  Aatherities  and  Expenditure,  §§  12, 13, 14,  and  15. 

The  necessity  of  one  sole  patent  office  for  the  whole  of  the  empire 
has  been  established  in  the  introductory  remarks.  It  is  equally  necessary 
that  the  le^  judgment  of  patent  questions  be  centrahsed.  The  best 
plan  will  be  to  give  it  to  the  Imperial  Upper  Court  of  Commerce. 

It  is  without  doubt  advisable  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Patent 
Office  be  experts,  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  superfluous  to  give  precise 
expression  to  this  principle. 

The  fees  and  costs  which  are  collected  on  patents  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  expenses  of  the  patent  system.  Salaries,  charges  for  printing  that 
fall  upon  the  exchequer,  and  other  necessary  expenses  will  probably 
leave  a  not  inconsiderable  surplus.  This  suiplus  will  have  to  be  applied 
to  arrangements  similar  to  those  in  force  in  England  in  connexion  with 
the  patent  system.  A  museum,  open  to  everybody,  of  inventions  and 
discoveries  where  that  which  is  really  interesting  and  important  is  ex- 
hibited, affords  no  doubt  an  important  incentive.  Little  has  been  done 
in  Germany  hitherto  to  this  end.  The  reform  of  the  patent  law  is  the 
means  of  advancing  effectuallv  in  this  direction. 

Since,  on  the  other  band,  the  importance  of  the  patent  system  con- 
sists in  that  which  has  hitherto  been  characteristic  of  the  process  of  the 
German  States,  namelv,  in  the  publication  and  utilisation  of  inventions, 
in  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  them ;  it  is  most  peculiarly  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  make  the  patent  system  useful  in  this  direction. 
Without  patent  protection  every  attempt  to  approach  the  English 
arrangement  for  spreading  the  knowledge  of  inventions  would  be  ship- 
^Tecked  on  the  expenses.  It  could  not,  clearly,  be  attained  with  the 
same  expenditure  of  money,  because  the  materials  would  be  wanting. 
But  quite  apart  fix>m  this  lack  of  materials  the  costs  alone  would  prevent 
this  way  of  advancement  of  progress  by  technical  science.  Patent  pro- 
tection makes  technical  science  independent,  and  obtains  from  technical 
science  the  means  of  promoting  it  in  the  process. 

The  functions  of  the  Patent  Office  include  the  management  of  the 
whole  of  the  system  of  patents.    The  law  has  only  to  decide  disputes. 

If  the  law  were  invoked  at  once  upon  the  award  of  the  patent  and 
the  Patent  Office  limited  to  the  position  of  an  administrative  office  of 
the  State,  the  process  would  be  very  complicated  and  expensive.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  tend  to  disturb  the  law  from  its  position  of  a 
functionary  pronouncing  justice  between  contending  parties,  and  its 
necessary  consequence  would  be  that  the  legal  decision  pronounced 
before  the  award  of  the  patent  would  be  final.  But  this  very  character 
of  finalty  in  the  decision  is  dangerous.  The  project,  still  leaving  the 
decision  of  questions  of  results  to  the  ordinary  processes  at  law,  hereby 
avoids,  in  respect  to  conditions  that  might  first  come  to  light  in  practice, 
the  creation  of  a  prejudice  by  any  final  decision  made  before  they  are 
practically  experienced. 

Notifications  of  Patent  Office,  §  16. 

It  must  be  important  to  the  public  to  be  able  at  any  time  to  ascertain 
what  patents  are  still  in  force.  This  is  materially  facilitated  by  an 
annual  resum^  to  be  published,  the  preparation  of  which  will  have  no 
difficulty  for  the  Patent  Office. 

Special  Eiperts,  §  17* 

Although  the  requisite  special  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of 
industry  is  represented  among  the  members  of  the  Patent  Office,  yet 
this  special  knowledge  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  equal  in  every 
speciality.  The  Patent  Office  must,  therefore,  be  in  a  position  to 
supplement  itself  at  pleasure  in  the  speciality  under  its  consideration. 
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without,  however,  conferring  on  the  experts  called  in  for  this  any  claim 
iio  a  right  of  deciding.  But  it  is  necessary  to  make  this  provision 
explicit,  because  the  Patent  Office  must  be  in  a  position  to  charge  the 
Exchequer  with  the  expenses  arising  in  consequence. 

Power  ef  Clermaii  Canfederation^  §  18. 

The  particular  regulation  of  the  course  of  proceeding  in  the  Patent 
Office  is  purposely  avoided  in  the  project.  On  one  hand  it  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  the  provisions  too  much  into  detail,  on  the  other,  it 
is  requisite  t  o  adapt  tnese  provisions  chiefly  to  meet  practical  wants, 
therefore  to  leave  them  to  be  developed  by  the  practical  want. 

Fmietidiis  ef  Supreme  Court  of  Commerce^  §  19. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire  has  the  jurisdiction 
in  cases  ndling  under  1,  2^  and  3  of  clause  §  20  summarily;  in  other 
cases  it  follows  the  precedent  by  analogy  of  its  jurisdiction  in  matters 
of  commerce  as  supreme  court. 

It  is  desirable  for  the  sake  of  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  the  process 
to  submit  such  questions  as  arise  under  I,  2,  and  3  of  §  19,  at  once  in 
the  first  instance  to  a  centralised  authorised.  The  ordinary  courts 
would  generally  find  a  difficidty,  for  want  of  experience,  in  deddin^ 
such  questions,  and  an  uncertainty  of  judgment  would  result.  This 
disadvantage  cannot  be  altogether  done  Kway  with  by  appeal,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  expenditure  of  time  and  costs  involved,  if,  therefore, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire  did  not  exist,  a  special 
court  for  the  trial  of  questions  of  patent  would  have  to  be  established. 
But  as  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  at  this  time  the  extent  of  the  business 
that  will  arise  for  the  courts,  we  can  dispense,  at  least  for  a  time,  with 
this,  and  also  refer  those  matters  which  would  have  to  be  decided  sum- 
marily by  the  patent  court,  to  the  Imperial  Supreme  Court  of  Commerce. 
If,  however,  an  appeal  in  such  cases  is  determined  upon,  another  method 
might  be  found.  In  the  meantime  the  nature  of  the  case  does  not 
necessitate  this ;  substantially  it  is  much  more  advisable  to  deal  with 
these  matters  by  summarv  proceediug,  iust  because  it  is  an  object  to 
establish  precedents  for  their  decision  by  frequent  application  of  the 
law.  The  patentee's  right,  to  be  useful,  must  be  converted  by  the  law 
court  into  a  right  by  usage.  The  function  of  a  court  of  appeed  on  the 
contrary  lies  rather  m  the  administration  of  the  lex  scripta.  For  this 
reason,  especially,  a  court  of  appeal  is  not  desirable  in  this, matter. 

IMreetlons  as  to  Proceedings  before  Supreme  Conrt^  §  2#. 

A  few  fundamental  rules  for  the  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Supreme 
Court  of  Trade  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with. 

If  we  had  a  general  code  of  civil  process  already  that  might  be 
applied ;  but  since  such  a  code  will  no  doubt  be  issued  it  is  so  much 
the  safer  for  us  to  confine  our  remarks  in  this  place  to  that  which  is 
most  necessaiy. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding,  it  must  be  observed,  with  respect  to 
No.  1  of  §  20,  that  the  parties  to  the  suit  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Commerce  must  be  represented  by  an  advocate  domiciled  at  the  place 
where  the  court  sits ;  that  this  involves  no  restriction  in  reference  to 
pleading  at  the  triaL 

For  the  proceedings  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Trade  sitting  as 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  (§  19, 4,)  no  particular  rules  are  required ; 
although  by  §  19,  4,  the  juxisdiction  of  tne  court  is  extended;  tne  pro- 
ceedings are  regulated  by  the  law  of  12th  June  1869. 

The  immediate  deposit  of  a  complete  specification  is  necessarv.  *  It 
nuk}r  be  ol^eoted  that  the  inventor  requires  a  certain  time  to  elaborate 
his  invention,  and  that  he  is  to  some  extent  interested  in  securing  the 
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priority  at  once.  But  this  objection  is  unfounded.  An  invention  has 
na  claim,  to  consideration  before  it  has  been  worked  out,  and  so  £bef  oom<« 
nleted  that  it  is  ready  for  use.  Up  to  that  time  it  is  a  crude  idea. 
Besides,  the  inventor  can  protect  himself;  he  can  take  the  necessary' 
measures  for  himself  to  keep  the  secret  until  he  has  worked  out  his 
invention.  In  any  case  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  State  to  assist  him 
in  this. 

On  the  other  Tiand,  it  is  of  great  consequence  for  the  Patent  Office  to 
be  kept  free  from  crude  things,  and  that  the  matter  be  presented  in  a 
completed  form.  If  you  proceed  otherwise  you  will  fall  into  such  diffi- 
culties as  arise  in  England.  In  that  country  the  system  of  caveats  and 
of  provisional  patent  protection  on  the  ground  of  incomplete  specifica- 
tions and  a  temporary  concealment  of  them  have  led  to  serious  diffionl- 
ties.  Unless  the  complete  specification  be  immediately  deposited  and 
published  nobody  knows  precisely  what  they  are  dealing  with ;  a  science 
is  made  of  the  choice  of  equivocal  expressions  by  which  third  parties 
are  led  into  difficulties  unjustly. 

Petitions  for  Patents  and  Proe«edings^  §§  21,  22^  23^24,  25.  26, 

and  27. 

J4  22  to  27  contain  the  measures  that  are  characteristic  of  the 
"  project."  They  do  not.in  §  27  altogether  abandon  the  principle  of 
preliminary  investigation,  but  depart  altogether  from  the  Prussian, 
system  in  the  following  points  : — 

(a.)  The  Patent  Office  institutes  a  consulative  preliminary  investiga- 
tion before  publishing  the  application  and  the  specification.     (§  24.)        ' 

(b.)  The  decision  of  the  Patent  Office  is  preceded  by  a  complete  pub- 
lication bf  the  application  and  the  specification.     (§  23.) 
'  (c.)  The  object  of  the  patent  must  be  carried  out  and  brought  into 
Use  in  Germany  before  the  definitive  application  for  the  patent  can  be 
made.     (§26.)  \      - 

The  publication  ^of  the  application  is  not  combined  with  a  pro-. 
visional  protection  ;  that  would  be  incompatible  with  the  third  condition 
(above,  c)  and  involve  other  inconveniences.  This  doubtless  puts  the 
invert  tor  in  the  position  that  third  parties  have  the  use  of  his  invention 
for  a  given  time.  But  as  the  speedy  award  of  the  patent  is  to' be. 
expected  this  will  probably  only  be  taken  advantage  of  to  a  limited, 
extent.  If  the  invention  become^  known  in  the  meantime  it  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  patentee  afterwards  so  long  as  his  patent  lasts.  Biit  the 
proposed  regulation  is  a  motive,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  applicant  to 
expedite  the  business  as  much  as  possible. 

Both  conditions  serve  to  assist  the  decision  of  the  Patent  Office;  the 
last  especially  will  serve  to  keep  off  worthless  or  nonsensical  things. 

The  system  of  consultative  preliminary  investigation  has  been  highly 
recommended  long  since.  The  first  condition  (a)  takes  account  of-  thia 
system.  By  it  the  Patent  Office  is  obliged,  if  it  considers  the  inrention 
unfit  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  matter,  to  give  the  applicant 
the  advice  to  abandon  his  application,  and  if  he  insists  on  the  graiit  of 
tho  patent  nevertheless  to  publish  the  application,  but  in  that  taue  to' 
declare  in  the  publication  of  it  that  it  is  opposed  to  the'  advios  .of"th»' 
Patent  Office. 

.  This  proceeding  of  the  Patent  Office  is  not  sul:^t  to  the  difficulties 
by  whicn  the  proceedings  of  the  authorities  under  the  Prussian  syikm 
ai^  beset.  The  nature  of  the  advice  exoludss  that  high  ^egtot  of  re- 
sponsibility which  is  joined  to  the  existing  system  of  immcdiaale  and 
and  final  decision.  Even  if  it  h^pened  in  a  case  to  which  the  dissua- 
sive advice  would  have  been  proper  that  the  application  were  puhiishedi 
without  that  remark  no  great  harm  would  ensue.    If,  on  the  oontraiy. 
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the  advice  is  gi\^n  without  cause,  the  applicant  is  not  substantially 
damaged  by  it  $  he  is  not  prevented  from  prosecuting  his  application. 

§  26  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  investigation  of  foreign  patents. 

By  $  26  a  decision  of  the  Patent  Office  upon  the  award  of  the  patent 
follows  /ater  on.  The  reason  that  the  project  does  not  in  this  case  follow 
the  system  of  award  upon  application  is  that  the  award»of  a  patent* sets^ 
the  public  at  issue  with  the  patentee,  and  the  law  refuses  to  compel  the 
functionaries  of  the  State  if  they  are  convinced  of  the  injustice  of  the 
application,  to  put  the  public,  in  spite  of  this,  in  the  position  that  they 
have  to  bring  actions  at  law  against  the  patentee. 

In  fact  the  obligation  peculiar  to  the  rigid  process  of  award  upon 
application  c^  awarding  the  most  absurd  patents  is  a  very  important 
drawback  which  has  often  been  pointed  out  upon  this  system.  This 
drawback  is  avoided  in  the  "  project."  But  yet  it  does  not  in  any  wise 
consent  to  represent  the  patent  as  a  matter  of  favour  and  free  will,  and 
for  that  reason  opens  the  legal  process  to  the  applicant  if  the  patent  is 
refused  him  unreasonably. 

Eight  of  Actien  against  Patent  Office,  §  28. 

This  does  not  impede  the  decision  of  the  Patent  Office,  bnt  asaists 
it.  The  Patent  Office,  in  the  knowledge  that  ita  deoisibn  is  not  in- 
fallible, as  m  P^ssia  at  present,  can  perform  its  task  with  much 
greater  freedom  of  judgment.  If  its  decisiotf-were  to  be  lectiAed  by 
the  law  court,  which  however  could  not  happen  often,  the  Patent  Office 
would  be  in  no  worse  a  position  than  Any  other,  office  of  State  Whose 
proposals  are  rejected  by  the  law.  Its  position  .is  not  detracted  irom 
by  the  possibility  of  such  a  rejection,  nor  br  the  actual  occurrence  of 
s«ch  oaises,  nor  will  that  of  the  Patent  Office  oe  in  danger  from  the  pos- 
s^WKty  of  tlie  intervention  of  the  law.  On  the  contrary  it  will  be  made 
more  free  and  unembarrassed. 

Thia  28  reqidres  no  special  explanation.  It  is  justified  by  the  iidiole 
system  of  "the  project"  and  by  the  preceding  reinarks. 

Protection  ef  Patents  and  Rights  ander^  §§  29^  ^9,  and  ^. 

We  have  observed  in  the  introduction  that  the  protection  hitherto 
a£Ebrded  by  patents  in  German^r  is  inadequate.;  aeparting  from  1|he 
custom  of  most  other  countries  it  does  not  include  the  prohibition  of 
trade  in  the  object  patented.  We  are  not  speaking  of  the  importation.. 
The  importation  of  patented  objects  cannot  be  directly  prohibited ;  but 
such  a  prohibition  is  unnecessary.  If  a  person  buys  patented  obJQ((ts 
abroad  and  without  further  iotection  of  the  patent  brings  them  home, 
^e  transaction  is  scarcely  worth  considering. 

In  the  report  of  the  Royal  English  Commission,  29th  July  1864,, 
we  find  under  No.  7  that  the  Government  is  to  have  a  right  to  use 
all  patented  inventions  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  patentee 
against  a  reasonable  compensation  to  be  regulated  by  the  finance 
minister.  This  condition  is  indispensable  for  thje  Government  and  for 
the  War  Office  and  Navy.  They  could  not  be  left  dependent  on  the 
consent  of  the  patentee  in  the  event  of  the  inventijon  becoming  neces-. 
sary  for  the  use  of  the  army  and  navy  in  time  of  war.  But  we  cani^ot 
denne  necessity,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  any  distinction 
between  war  time  and  peace.  Such  a  limit  is  therefore  not  drawn,  but 
liberty  of  action  is  left  to  the  diseretion  of  the  Government.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  provided  that  the  patentee  must  be  subsequently  com- 
pensated. The  settlement  of  the  compensation  by  the  Patent  Court  is 
probably  the  most  equitable  mode. 

One  might  very  easily  be  induced  to  generalise  the  principle  involved 
in  this  clause,  either  in  the  direction  of  conceding  a  right  of  appropria 
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tion  for  the  public  ^ood  to  the  State,  or  in  that  of  the  right  being  given 
to  all  persons  of  using  the  patent  for  a  reasonable  payment  to  be  settled 
by  law.  The  last  would  indeed  be  the  fittest  way.  It  may  be  the 
object  of  a  future  treatise  to  promote  in  this  direction  a  further  recon- 
cilement of  the  public  interests  with  the  inventor's  right.  For  those 
who  will  undertake  this  task  the  jurisprudence  of  the  subject  is  easy. 

InflriAgements  on  Rights  of  PateHts^  §§  32  te  39. 

The  clauses  32  to  39  are  adopted  as  closely  as  possible  from  the  law 
of  copyright,  though  the  provisions  of  that  law  do  not  apply  on  all 
points  by  reason  of  the  difference  of  their  object. 

1.  The  mfliction  of  a  public  penalty  is  not  intended.  By  §  35,  how- 
ever, the  court  is  empowered  in  case  of  condemnation  to  threaten  the 
defendant  with  a  penalty  for  a  second  offence.;  but  this  penalty  follows 
the  principles  of  the  proceedings  and  requires  no  further  settlement 
here. 

The  pecuniary  penaJtv  contemplated  in  §  32  has  the  character  of  a 
private  penalty  and  enables  the  court  to  take  into  proper  consideration 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.    The  estimate  of  the  damage  by  the 

i'udgment  of  the  court  is  not  enough  for  this  purpose ;  in  spite  of  the 
iberty  of  judgment  allowed  to  the  court  in  §  34  the  question  is  still  to 
be  steadily  kept  in  view  of  the  real  extent  of  the  damage  sustained. 
But  cases  may  arise  in  wkich  it  is  requisite  to  go  beyond  the  damage 
really  sustained,  and  §  32  makes  this  possible. 

2.  In  the  same  way  no  special  rules  are  wanted  as  to  the  participa- 
tion in,  or  excitiuff  to,  infringement  of  the  patentee's  rights.  In  tnia 
respect  the  generu  principles  of  the  dvil  law  are  sufficient. 

3.  On  the  other  hand  tne  condition  is  adopted  from  §  18  of  the  law  of 
copyright ;  that  if  the  "  author  of  the  imitation  "  is  not  guilty  of  any 
crime  he  is  only  liable  for  the  amount  of  his  gains.  Only  this  la 
expressed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  law  of  copyright,  in  the  second 
note  respecting  immunity  from  punishment,  viz.,  that  this  immunity 
comes  in  force  if  the  person  who  has  infringed  the  patentee's  righte 
acted  in  good  faith  upon  an  excusable  misconception  of  the  facts  or  the 
rights  of  the  matter. 

4.  The  destruction  of  the  wrongfully-manufactured  objects,  or,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  the  manufacturiug  material,  is  not  set  forth  as  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  condemnation,  but  left  to  the  court  to 
order  in  separate  cases  on  reasonable  grounds. 

5.  The  introduction  of  experts  will  no  doubt  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  general  arrangement  in  the  forthcoming  German  code  of  rules  for  pro- 
ceedings at  civil  law,  so  that  if  the  code  alreadv  existed  §  38  could  be 
expunged,  but  as  this  is  not  yet  in  force  a  clause  has  been  adopted  from 
§  30  of  the  law  of  copyright. 

6.  The  rule  that  the  plaint  must  be  m^de  independently  is  harmless, 
because  the  thing  it  prescribes  is  advisable  for  itself,  so  that  it  would 
seldom  be  departed  from  in  any  case ;  but  it  is  necessary  or  at  least 
very  desirable  to  elucidate  in  advance  the  competence  of  the  Patent 
Court  of  final  appeal  and  to  avert  complications. 

7.  The  rule  of  obsolescence  corresponds  with  §  33  of  the  law  of  copy- 
right. 

(Translated  by  J.  W.  MoUett,  B.J.) 
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APPENDIX  O. 

Sketch  or  Draft  of  a  Patent  Law  for  the  German  Empire. 
Objects  to  be  Protected  by  a  Patent. 

§1. 

Objects  to  be  protected  by  a  patent  are : — 

(1.)  Productions  of  industry ; 
(2.)  Methods  to  produce  such ; 
(3.)  Machines,  utensils,  or  tools ; 

proyided  that  they  are  newly  discovered  or  invented  and  admit  of 
protection  by  a  patent.    Their  utiUty  is  of  no  consequence  in  this 


For  alterations  of  such  objects,  provided  that  they  appear  to  be 
independent  new  discoveries  or  inventions;  patents  for  improvement 
are  ^jpranted,  either  as  particular  or  additional  patents. 

Only  particular  patents  can  be  granted  for  such  objects  as  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  adherent  parts  of  one  invention. 

§2. 

A  discovery  or  invention  which  before  the  solicitation  of  a  patent 
has  been  made  known  by  being  printed  in  a  European  language,  or 
within  the  German  Empire  by  an  open  use  or  otherwise  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  completely  constructed  according  to  that  knowledge, 
is  not  to  be  considered  new.  Any  secret  use  of  a  discovery  or  invention 
is,  on  the  contrary,  no  obstacle  for  being  patented,  but  grants  the  right 
to  continue  that  use  like  before.  {See  §  28). 

The  patent  authorities  are  not  obliged  officially  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  proceedings  without  the  bouncuuries  of  the  German  Empire. 

§3. 

A  patent  cannot  be  granted, — 

(L)  For  articles  of  food,  beverages,  or  medicines. 

(2.)  For  anything  fedling  under  the  law  of  JLune  11th,  1870,  con- 
cerning the  author's  right  in  books,  engravings  or  cut8> 
musical  compositions,  just  as  little  for  any  alterations  of  the 
outward  shape  of  articles  (patterns  and  forms). 

(3.)  For  discoveries  or  inventions,  the  execution  of  which  should  be 
forbidden  by  decency  or  the  laws. 

Right  and  Capability  of  Obtaining  a  Patent. 
§4. 
A  discoverer  or  inventor  who  before  all  others  in  due  manner  applies 
for  a  patent,  has  a  claim  to  it.  He  can  leave  it  to  a  third  party  to 
make  the  best  of  this  claim.  He  is  not  obliged  to  prove,  that  he  is  tiie 
discoverer  or  inventor,  or  that  the  claim  of  authorship  is  transferred  to 
him  by  such  a  one,  provided  that  the  discovery  or  invention  is  new. 

§5. 

Patents  can  be  obtained  by  individuals  as  well  as  by  corporations, 
and,  generally  speaking,  by  any  subject  or  subjects  ei^oyinff  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  Foreigners  for  this  purpose  have  to  choose  tlieir 
domicQe  within  the  German  Empire;  the  council  of  the  German  Con- 
federation can  however  arrange  otherwise  from  reasons  of  reciprocity. 
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§6. 

Patents  granted  can  be  tranafecred  entirely  or  in  part  between  persons 
living,  or  on  account  of  the  death  of  a  former  possessor.  The  transfer 
of  a  patent  to  another  person,  not  registered  at  the  Patent  Office,  cannot 
be  effective  with  regard  to  third  persons,  befoite  a  transaction  has  been 
publicly  proved  by  documents  at  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  latter  sub- 
sequently has  effected  the  necessaiy  transcription  in  the  respective 
register. 

§  7. 

Members  or  officials  of  the  patent  authorities  cannot  obtain  patents 
otherwise  than  in  consequence  of  a  patentee's  dying. 

Granting  and  Expiration  op  Patents. 

§8.  '       -    . 

The  granting  of  patents  is  effected  by  the  Patent  Office  by  means  of 
a  publication  in  the  official  paper  of  the  patent  office.  The  patent  ^yill 
be  in  force  with  the  14th  day  after  the  expiration  of  that  day^  on  which 
the  paper  containing  the  grant  has  been  given  out  at  the  seat  of  the 
patent  office. 

§9. 

Patents  granted  by  the  Patent  Office  are  in  force  during  15  years, 
itdditional  patents  for  as  long  a  space  of  time  as  the  prmcipal  potent./ . 

§  10. 

A  fee  has  to  be  paid  for  the  protection  by  a  patent.  This  fee  is 
10  thalers  for  the  first  year,  not  including  another  fee  to  be  paid  for 
entering  the  announcement.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  first  year 
a  fee  of  20  thalers  has  to  be  paid  for  the  second  year,  and  before  the 
expiration  of  every  following  year  a  fee  has  to  be  paid  for  the  year  coming 
next,  which  fee  increases  annually  by  10  thalers. 

It  shall  not  be  permitted  to  pay  the  fee  more  than  six  months  before 
the  beginning  of  that  year  in  wnich  the  fee  paid  is  to  ensure  the  pro- 
tection of  the  patent. 

For  additional  patents  one  single  fee  of  10  thalers  has  to  be  paid,  biit 
ho  other  beside  that  for  the  principal  patent. 

§11. 

A  patent  expires  : — 

(1.)  By  a  judicial  sentence  declaring  it  to  be  void  (See  §  28). 

(2.)  After  the  expiration  of  the  space  of  time,  for  which  it  has  been 

granted* 
(3.)  With  the  expiration  of  that  time,  for  which  the  patent  fee  has 

been  paid,  in  case  the  fee  -for  the  following  year  is  not  paid  in 

due  time. 
(4.)  By  renunciation  declared  in  writing  by  the  patentee; 
(6.)  By  ckcree  of  the  patent  office,  if  the  discovery  or  invention,  jiaa 

not  found  any  application  during  two  successive  yewrs  ^er  t;he 

granting  of  the  patent  for  the  German  Empire. 

Patent  Authorities. 

'  Patent  authorities  are :  the  Patent  Office  and  the  Imperial  Uppei? 
Court  of  Commerce.  The  PJitent  Offi<!e  has  its  seat  in  the  samb^ltnsi 
with  the  Imperial  Upper  Court  of  Comm«roe»  <        :     . 
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§  13.  . 

The  members  of  the  Patent  Office  are  nommated  by  the  Emperor,  to 
whom  respective  proposals  are  made  by  the  Council  of  the  Confederal 
tion.  The  nomination  of  the  necessary  under-officials  is  made  by  the 
president  of  the  Patent  Office. 

It  is  required  that  one  half  of  the  members  of  the  Patent  Office  be 
versed  in  one  or  the  other  branch  of  industry. 

§  14. 

The  expenditure  of  the  patent  authorities  is  furnished  by  the  Imperial 
Treasury.  All  the .  officials  being  employed  they  are  paid  from  the  Im- 
perial Treasury. 

§  15. 

The  Patent  Office  has,— 
-  (1.)  To  decide  with  respect  to  the  grantiag  or  revc^ung  oi  patents, 
hccatdiuf^  to  a  nearer  specificaticm  of  this  present  U,w,  to  guard 
the  public  interest  in  all  patent  affairs,  ana  to  represent  it  before 
the  Imperial  Upper  Court  of  Commerce. 

(2.)  To  keep  the  necessary  registers  of  solicitations  for  patents,  their 
grantmgs  and  their  durations. 

(3.)  To  give  those  certificates  and  attestations,  requiradifqr  private 
interested  and  based  on  its  offioal  knowledge,  to  die  eiBTect^.tfaat 
they  have  the  same  foree  of  evidence  wtth  public  docmnents. 

(4.)  To  care  for  the  preservation  of  all  the .  documents,  descriptions, 
drawings,  models,  papers,  &c.  referring  to  the  patent  aepart- 
ment,  also  to  enable  the  public  to  obtoin  a  knoidedge  ox  ihe 
descriptions,  drawings,  and  models. 

§  16. 

•  The  Patent  Office  publishes  all  notifications  in  the  official  paper  of  thi 
patent  office.  Every  year  is  to  be  added  to  the  official  paper  a  list  con* 
taining  the  patents  still  in  value,  briefly  stating  their  contents  and, the 
d^te  of  their  granting. 

The  expiration  of  patents  is  as  speedily  as  possible  to  be  announoed 
in  the  official  paper. 

§  17. 
The  Patent  Office  is  empowered  to  consult  competent  judges,  rf  re-4 
quired,  but  is  not  obliged  to  follow  their  advice.  - 

§  18. 
.  The  Council  of  the  German  Confederation  is  empowered  to  armnge> 
tbe  officii  proceedings  of  and  within  the  Patent  Office,  under  observ«^ 
tion  of  the  articles  of  this  law.  '^ 

§  19. 

The  Imperial  Upper  Court  of  Cpnunerce  decides : — 

(1.)  On  dissensions  with  respect  to  the  granting  of  patents,  th^ir 

invalidity  and  expiration. 
(2.)  On  dissensions  between  different  patentees  concerning  the  Spheres 

of  their  respective  rights. 
(3.)  In  the  case  of  §,  31  referring  to  compensations  to  be  conceded.      ' 

Further  as  highest  court  v-^  i 

(4.)  In  all  dissensions  arising  on  the  su^otubf  patept  protednon^  with 

.  the  sanction  aa  highest  court>  as  specified  in  l^  12  and  13  oD 

the  law  of  June  12th,  1869,  which  law  haa  the  object  tp  institute; 

a  supreme  court  of  commerce.  '  *, 
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§20. 

Concerning  the  cases  as  mentioned  in  §  19^  1,  2,  3,  the  following 
directions  are  to  be  observed  in  the  proceedings  before  the  Imperial 
Upper  Court  of  Conunerce : — 

'  (I.)  The  contending  parties  must  be  represented  by  a  solicitor  or 
advocate,  being  licensed  for  practise,  and  living  at  the  seat  of 
the  court ;  the  Patent  Office  may  be  represented  by  one  of  its 
members. 

(2.)  The  proceedings  are  public  and  by  word  of  mouth. 

(3.)  The  court  is  empowered  to  gather  itself,  by  one  of  its  members, 
or  by  requisition  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  all  such 
evidences  as  seem  conducive  to  an  elucidation  of  the  matter. 
The  court  is  not  bound  to  follow  the  advice  of  competent  men 
whom  it  may  consult,  and  is  empowered  to  consult  at  dis- 
cretion. 

(4.)  The  court  states  the  matter  of  fact  according  to  its  free  con- 
viction, as  it  proceeds  &om  the  transactions,  without  being 
bound  to  positive  rules  concerning  the  effect  of  the  evidences. 

(5.)  The  court  is  empowered  to  condemn  any  succumbing  party,  the 
.    patent  office  excepted,  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  proceeding 
entirely  or  in  part,  and  to  the    advantage  of  the    adverse 
party. 

(6.)  The  required  public  summoning  of  t^e  parties  to  assist  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  court,  is  effected  by  the  official  paper  of  the 
Patent  Office.  A  summons  may,  however,  also  be  published  by 
other  papers  besides. 

(7.)  The  proceedings  as  such  are  regulated  by  a  prescription  to  be 
drawn  up  by  the  court,  and  to  be  presented  to  the  Council  of 
the  Confederation  for  receiving  its  sanction. 

Petitions  foii  Patents  and  Procebdinos  concerning  them. 

§21. 

Parties  petitioning  for  a  patent  have  to  do  it  in  writing  and  in  the 
Grerman  language,  and  to  present  it  to  the  Patent  Office  in  two  copies. 
The  one  copy  is  returned  to  the  petitor,  after  a  notification  of  the  time 
of  presentation  has  been  added  to  it. 

The  petition  must  state  the  subject  of  the  patent  as  accurately  as 
possible,  but  briefly.  Besides  a  fee  of  five  thalers  has  to  be  paid  for  the 
examination  of  the  petition. 

A  description  in  Grerman  must  be  added  to  the  petition,  which  des- 
cription exhibits  the  object,  for  which  the  protection  of  a  patent  is 
demanded,  so  completelv  and  clearly,  that  any  competent  person  is 
enabled  by  it  to  execute  the  object  to  be  patented,  and  distinctly  places  in 
evidence  the  points  declared  to  be  new. 

Drawings,  models,  or  patterns  are  to  be  added  to  the  description  if 
required  for  clearness'  sake. 

§22. 

If  a  petition  for  a  patent  does  not  correspond  with  the  formal  pre- 
scriptions, the  Patent  Office  gives  an  answer  which  states  the  deficiencies, 
and  requires  their  removal  within  a  given  time.  If  this  removal  effected 
within  the  time  given,  the  priority  of  the  original  petition  is  preserved. 

§23. 
A  petition  for  a  patent  being  formally  correct,  is  printed  by  the  Patent 
Office  in  its  official  paper.    Added  to  tnis  the  description  and  drawings 
are  to  be  nrinted  and  to  be  sent  to  the  respective  authorities  as  fonning 
a  part  of  tne  official  paper. 
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The  authorities  mentioned  are  bound  [to  allow  anybody,  and  without 
expense,  the  taking  notice  of  the  objects  in  question.  Everybody  may 
also  obtain  a  copy  against  compensation  for  the  printing  costs,  or,  if  the 
store  is  exhausted,  a  written  copy  against  pay  for  the  copying. 

The  petitioner  for  the  patent  has  to  pay  the  costs  for  printing  his 
petition  and  additional  papers,  as  fctr  as  they  are  destined  for  authorities. 
A  given  rule  has  to  regulate  this  point. 

§24. 

In  case  the  petition  for  a  patent  is  not  fit  for  promulgation,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Patent  Office,  the  latter  is  bound,  before  the  pro- 
mulgation (§  23)  to  advise  the  petitioner  to  withdraw  his  petition,  and 
to  fix  a  certiedn  space  of  time,  witnin  which  the  petitioner  has  to  declare, 
whether  he  wishes  to  uphold  his  petition.  If  within  this  space  of  time 
the  petitioner  declares  his  intention  to  maintain  his  demand,  the  ^rther 
proceedings  take  place  according  to  §  23,  but  the  publication  of  the 
petition  for  a  patent  is  accompanied  by  a  declaration,  that  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  petition  takes  place  against  the  advice  of  the  Patent  Office. 

§25. 

The  petitioner  for  a  patent  is  allowed  to  demand,  on  presenting  his 
petition,  a  delay  of  the  publication  of  three  months.  The  petition  not- 
withstanding dates  from  the  presentation. 

§26. 

Three  months,  and  at  the  highest  six  months  after  the  publication  of 
a  petition  for  a  patent  in  the  official  paper,  the  petitioner  has  the  right  to 
demand  the  gnmting  of  the  patent,  paying  at  the  same  time  a  fee  10 
thalers.  In  doing  so  he  has  to  prove  to  the  Patent  Ofjce,  that  the 
object  of  his  petition  has  been  executed  within  the  Grerman  Empire  and 
come  in  use.  The  Patent  Office  can  in  particular  cases  prolong  the 
space  of  six  months  into  eighteen  months  at  the  hijghest. 

The  Patent  Office  has  to  decide  on  the  petition  for  granting  a  patent 
(conf.  however  §  28),  and  has  either  to  refuse  or  to  grant  the  patent. 
Eveiybody  has  a  right  to  present  to  the  Patent  Office  reasons  against  the 
admissibility  of  the  granting,  reasons  which  may  be  of  influence  on  the 
decisions.  The  Patent  Office  can  make  researches  deemed  necessary 
for  its  decision,  or  require  of  the  petitioner  the  adduction  of  proof,  or 
the  removal  of  deficiencies. 

§27. 

The  possessor  of  a  patent  is  bound  to  furnish  the  Patent  Office,  if 
required,  with  proofs  of  the  continual  validity  of  his  patent. 

Actions  to  be  brought  in  for  Granting  or  Annulling 
Patents. 

§28. 

An  action  may  be  brought  in  against  the  Patent  Office,  if  without  a 
legal  reason  it  refuses  the  granting  of  a  patent  or  withdraws  its  pro- 
tection . 

The  Patent  Office  is  empowered  for  the  public  benefit  to  bring  in  an 
action,  to  the  effect  to  annul  a  patent  granted. 

Everybody  finally  may  bring  in  an  action  toward  annulling  a  patent 
granted.  A  verdict  is  found  in  favour  of  the  complainant  in  this  latter 
case,  if  it  becomes  evident,  that  the  patent  ought  not  to  have  been 
granted  at  all,  or  that  the  complainant  has  made  earlier  or  at  the  same 
time  the  discovery  or  invention,  for  which  the  patent  has  been  granted. 
This  decision  has  the  consequence,  that  the  patent  remains  inefficacious 
with  regard  to  the  complainant.  ^  , 
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The  Patent  Office  can  adhere  to  the  action  of  a  third  party,  and  in 
the  same  process  demand  the  general  annulling  of  a  patent. 

Protection  of  Patents. 

§29. 

The  protection  of  patents  stretches  as  far  as  the  exclusive  production 
or  execution  of  the  object  of  a  patent  or  the  dealing  in  it ;  with  machines, 
utensils  and  tools,  as  well  as  with  methods  of  fabrication  of  productions 
of  industry,  also  as  far  as  the  exclusive  use  for  industrial  purposes. 
■  To  enforce  the  protection  of  a  patent  within  the  limitations  of  the  law, 
is  solely  left  to  the  possessor  of  a  patent,  whatever  he  might  hinder,  he 
may  allow  with  or  without  limits,  and  beforehand  engage  to  do  so. 

f  §30. 

Pa-tents  granted  for  improvements  in  objects  already  patented  do  not 
include  the  right  to  execute  what  is  already  patented. 

§31. 

The  possessor  of  a  patent  is — 

(1.)  Not  entitled  to  forbid  the  ilse  of  his  invention  on  the  part  of  the 
Grerman  anny  and  navy;  the  latter,  however,  ore  obliged 
subsequently  to  pay  a  eompensation  for  the  use  of  the  patented 
invention,  which  compensa^on  is  to  be  estimated  woootding  to 
principles  of  equity  by  the  court  for  patents. 

(2.)  The  right  of  a  possessor  of  ia  patent,  to  see  his  discovery  or  inven- 
tion protected,  applies  to  foreign  ships  in  German  seas  only  as 
far  as  the  discovery  or  invention  is  used  in  them  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  it  within  the  German  Empire. 

Infringbmentb  into  the  Rights  of  Patents. 
§32. 

He  who  infringes  the  right  of  a  possessor  of  a  patent  of  his  successor 
in  this  right,  is  bound  to  indemnify  them. 

The  injured  party  can  demand,  that  instead  of  an  indemnification,  a 
fine  may  be  adjudged  to  him,  amounting  to  2,000  thalers. 

The  fine  adjudged  does  not  exclude  the  enforcing  of  a  further  claim 
to  indemnification. 

If  a  party  who  has  infringed  the  right  of  a  patent,  acted  honk  fide, 
and  in  consequence  of  an  excusable  actual  error,  he  has  to  compensate 
for  the  damage  done  only  to  the  amount  of  the  gain  made. 

§33. 
The  claim  to  compensation,  fine  or  on  account  of  a  ffain  eannot  be 
combined  with  any  other  claim  in  the  same  lawsuit,  neither  be  used  as 
an  action  against  another  action  or  in  the  way  of  recrimination. 

§34. 
The  court  has  to  decide  whether  damage  has  been  caused  and  to 
what  amount,  likewise  whether  gain  has  been  made  and  to  what  amount, 
ftnd  the  decision  is  made  after  a  due  appreciation  of  all  circumstances 
and  according  to  independent  conviction. 

§35. 
At  the  demand  of  the  complaint  the  court  can  adopt  proper  measures, 
to  prevent  further  damage  being  caused  to  the  complaining  possessor  of 
a  patent  on  the  part  of  the  accused  party;  these  measures  can  consist 
in  the  threatening  with  punishments  and  in  the  destruction  of  such 
things  and  apparatuses,  the  possession  of  which  may  give  cause  to 
apprehend  a  further  violation  of  the  patented  right  on  the  part  of  the 
accused  party. 
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§36, 
All  action  on  account  of  compensation,  fine,  or  gain  falls  after  "fchiee 
y^ars  under  the  right  of  prescription  with  regard  to  every  single  viola- 
tion of  the  patent^  right,  serving  as  a  motive  for  an  action. 

If.  in  the  process  on  this  action  a  question  has  to  be  brought  before 
the  Imperii  Upper  Court  of  Commerce,  the  court,  inasmuch  such  a 
question  has  to  be  settled  beforehand,  has  to  prorogue  the  process  and 
to  allow  one  or  the  other  party  a  due  space  of  time,  within  which  the 
question  has  to  be  laid  before  the  Imperial  Upper  Court  of  Commerce, 

^  §  38. 

.  In  case  -technical  questions  are  doubtful  or  questionable,  which  bear 
upon  the  other  question,  whether  the  accused  party  is  to  be  condemned 
pn  acpQunt  of  a  violation  of  the  right  of  patents,  or  on  which  depends 
the  amount  of  damage  done  or  gain  made,  the  judge  is  entitled  to 
consult  competent  third  persons. 

Final  Article. 
4  39. 
The  Council  of  the  Confederation  is  charged  with  the  execution  of 
tMs  law. 


APPENDIX  P. 


Report  on  Patent  Laws  by  Dr.  Rosenthall  of  Cologne. 

On  20th  May  1872  a  resolution  carried  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
Reichstag,  referred  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  the  petition  of  the 
merchant  Wappenhans,  in  Berlin,  on  the  subject  of  a  patent  law  for  the 
empire ;  with  a  prayer  to  introduce  as  soon  as  possible  a  uniform  scheme 
of  le^lation  on  patents  of  invention,  and  it  is  reported  in  apparently 
well-informed  circles  that  that  resolution  has  induced  the  Government 
to  take  measures  for  obtaining  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Chambers  of  Conamerce  on  the  subject. 

,    The  means  here  adopted  for  obtaining  the  necessary  data  for  a  con- 
sideration of  the  question  are  not  new. 

Nine  years  ago  already  the  Government  and  Chambers  of  Commerce 
were  invited,  by  a  cbrcular  letter  from  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Trade, 
to  consider  the  question,  whether  in  the  existing  stage  of  industrial 
progress  it  was  still  necessary  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  invention  by 
granting  patents. 

The  majority  of  the  answers  advocated  abrogation  of  the  system  of 
protection  by  patent,  and  thus  confirmed  the  opinion  which  the  form  of 
the  question  indicated  to  be  that  of  the  ruling  authorities. 

We  doubt  whether  the  result  of  the  most  recent  inquiry  will  mate- 
rially differ  from  that  of  the  former  one.  But  it  will  establish  a  suspicion 
^hat  the  means  adopted  may  not  be  the  best  for  obtaining  a  purely 
and  entirely  technical  and  impartial  judgment  of  the  matter  in  question. 

If  it  is  the  Prussian  Ministry  that  has  called  upon  the  Prussian 
Chambers  of  Commerce  for  their  opinion ;  we  call  to  mind,  in  the  first 
place,  that  in  the  matter  of  the  projected  repeal  of  the  salt  duty,  a 
more  correct  method  has  been  observed.  As  the  "  Deutsche  Wochen- 
blatt "  suggests,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  preliminary  measures  selected 
in  this  case  depart  in  a  peculiar  way  from  the  system  of  prelhninaries 
to  imperial  legislation  that  is  sanctioned  by  precedent.  Hitherto  bills 
for  the  Reichstag  were  regularly  prepared  by  the  Prussian  "  Ressorts," 
or  the  Chancellery  of  the  Confederation  (Bundeskanzleramt}  in  such  a 
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sliape  that  projects  reached  the  Council  of  the  Confederation  (Bundes- 
rath)  read^  prepared,  referred  by  the  Council  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Confederation  (Bundesauschuss)  were  introduced  to  the  Reichstag  often 
after  very  hasty  consideration  and  taken  charge  of  by  the  proper 
official  of  the  "  Ressort "  or  Chancellery  of  the  Confederation.  It  is 
known  that  this  system  as  hostile  to  the  independent  action  of  the 
Bundesrath  was  regarded  by  the  latter  and  by  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ments withr  silent  repugnance,  which  broke  forth  on  the  occasion  of  the 
debate  upon  Lasker's  civil  law  motion.  In  the  case  before  us  the 
initiative  is  transferred  to  a  commission  of  experts  who  frame  their 
proposals  from  various  and  not  Prussian  memorials  emanating  directly 
from  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  will  hand  them  to  the  Bundes- 
rath to  be  further  dealt  with,  so  that  in  this  way  the  legislative  func- 
tion of  the  Bundesrath  both  formally  and  substantially  remains  indepen- 
dent. 

To  this  suspicion  which  may  easily  be  entertained  of  the  form  in 
added  a  fax  more  important  suspicion  of  the  substance.  The  question 
— ^whether,  after  the  passing  of  the  law  of  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion, (henceforth  by  §  2  of  the  law  of  16th  April  1871  >  the  German 
Empire,)  dealing  with  the  rights  of  authors  of  literary  works,  &c.,— every 
intellectual  production,  so  far  as  it  represents  property  and  admits  of 
being  protected  as  property  should  enjoy  protection,  we  had  regarded  as 
settled.  We  shall  find  a  future  opportunity  to  explain  in  more  details 
the  sense  and  the  scope  of  our  view  that  it  is  settled  by  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  our  legislation.  It  is  only  the  form  of  the  petition,  alieady 
granted  in  principle  by  the  law,  that  still  requires  careful  deliberation  ; 
the  final  object  of  such  deliberation  is  to  harmonise  the  higher  interests 
of  the  State  with  those  of  individual  rights. 

A  discussion  by  the  chambers  of  commerce  can  only  be  directed  to 
this  last  point  and  within  these  narrow  limits  the  judgment  of  these 
corporations  is  valuable  indeed,  but  not  by  itself  decisive.,  and  must  be 
adopted  with  much  precaution.  Sufficient  proof  of  this  will  be  found 
in  one  word  that  escaped  at  the  sixth  congress  of  German  social 
economists  when  the  present  question  was  the  subject  of  debate : — 
**  The  present  Ministry/'  says  one  speaker,  "has  a  short  time  ago 
*'  laid  the  patent  question  also  before  the  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
"  and  did  so  with  a  silent  intimation  that  they  were  to  declare  them- 
**  selves  opposed  to  the  system  of  protection  by  patents.  But  the 
"  Chambers  of  Commerce,  almost  without  exception,  are  not  very  well 
"  informed  on  this  Question,  and  it  is  therefore  very  probable  that 
*'  they  will  be  decidea  by  the  vote  of  the  Congress."  For  the  sake  of 
justice  we  add  that  it  was  an  advocate  of  protection  by  patent  who  made 
this  speech ;  but  our  obiect  is  only  to  point  out  the  influence  that  the 
representatives  of  utterly  unlimited  freedom  of  trade  exercise  on  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  in  the  judgment  of  a  member  of  the  Congress 
itself.  We  do  not  detract  from  the  great  good  this  congress  has  done 
by  spreading  abroad  sound  views  of  social  ecomomy,  especially  as  to  the 
mischievous  working  of  protective  duties,  the  advantages  of  freedom  of 
traffic,  the  futility  of  restrictions  of  interest  and  by  guilds.  But  we 
belie^'«  that  the  too  unqualified  principle  of  unchecked  competition 
carries  the  congress  too  far  in  the  present  question.  We  are  afraid  the 
voices  of  the  few  manufacturers  who  belong  to  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce will  be  drowned  in  the  contagious  cry  for  perfect  freedom  of 
trade  commerce  and  production,  and  abolition  of  all  protective  taxes, 
and  "monopolies." 

And  yet  the  most  recent  settlements  of  principle  have  proceeded 
from  conferences  of  experts  and  members  of  the  Government;  the 
same  Prussian  Ministry  of  Trade  called  men  together  a  year  ago  from 
the  most  incongruous  classes  in  which  an  opinion  on  the  subject  could 
be  expected,  to  consult  them  upon  separate  practical  measures  for  the 
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settlement  of  the  social  question ;  in  all  the  l^islative  labours  of  this 
centuxy  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Juris- 
tentag  (diet  of  jurists) ;  in  the  preamble  to  the  project  of  the  law  upon 
literary  copyright,  &c.*  it  was  tnought  necessary  to  premise  expressly 
that  experts  from  aU  classes  interested  had  been  heard  on  the  subject, 
and  during  the  first  debatef  the  Bundes-commissarius  (deputy  of  the 
Confederation),  explained  further,  **  that  the  project  of  law  had  been 
*'  framed  under  tne  continual  active  co-operation  of  authors,  men  of 
**  letters,  journalists,  newspaper  editors,  book  sellers,  music  publishers, 
"  and  artists,  and  the  Government  of  the  Bund  has  had  the  happiness  to 
*'  receive  from  these  classes  assurances  of  their  complete  appro^'al  of  the 
*'  project."  If,  in  the  presence  of  these  facts,  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce are  to  be  heard  as  representative  of  the  interested  classes,  then 
in  the  language  of  the  representative.  Dr.  Wehreni)fennig  we  mar 
"  discern  the  evil  powers  of  the  Ministry  of  Trade  lurking  behind  such 
**  a  meastire."  If  it  is  really  desired  to  hear  the  opinion  of  experts,  a 
commission  should  be  formed  of  eminent  manufacturers,  engineers,  and 
similar  men  from  circles  of  social  economists  and  jurists,  who  have 
applied  th^nselves  to  the  study  of  this  question  with  dispassionate  calm ; 
in  this  commission  the  trading  community  might  then  be  properly  re- 
presented also  by  eminent  men.  We  hope  that  we  need  not  to  encounter 
the  objection  that  the  decision  of  such  an  assembly  might  be  disturbed 
by  the  interest  that  a  section  of  its  members  have  in  the  matter.  Setting 
aside  that  the  proprietors  of  industrial  establishments  are  erroneously 
regarded  as  the  parties  interested,  setting  aside  that  the  representatives 
of  the  trading  community  could  with  propriety  be  regardea  as  equally 
interested  in  the  matter,  we  hold  the  firm  conviction  that  the  parties 
convened  in  the  manner  proposed,  for  the  preparation  of  a  legislative 
act  which  may  be  decisive  of  the  weal  or  woe  of  an  entire  class  of  society, 
and  of  the  development  or  decay  of  the  industry  of  our  native  coimtry 
would  be  unselfishly  devoted  to  their  important  function  and  to  the 
general  good,  and  with  disregard  of  their  separate  interests. 

'fhe  project,  also  received  with  pleasure  by  the  Government,  which 
the  union  of  German  engineers  has  handed  to  the  Imperial  Chancelery 
is  a  proof  in  itself  that  the  matter  has  been  so  thorougnly  sifted  by  the 
paities  most  interested  that  their  continued  co-operation  will  at  least 
materially  forward  the  clearing  up  of  the  question.  Such  a  commission, 
formed  of  members  from  all  countries  of  the  Empire,  would  remove  the 
suspicion  of  form  mentioned  above ;  it  would  guarantee  a  thorough  and 
adequate  investigation ;  it  would  enable  the  Government  to  come  before 
the  Reichstag  with  distinctly  stated  proposals  and  sifted  matter  of  fiust, 
OS  the  reporter  of  the  petition  committee  required  in  his  concluding 
words;  it  would  considerably  lighten  the  task  of  the  Reichstag,  to 
whom  a  thoroughly  exhaustive  discussion  is  rendered  difficult  by  the 
shoit  duration  of  its  activity ;  it  would  do  away  with  the  transfer  of  the 
project  framed  from  one  committee  to  another,  as  happened  with  the 
law  upon  the  rights  of  the  inventors,  and  it  would  help  the  Governments 
of  the  Confederation  once  more  to  the  happiness  of  receiving  from  the 
parties  interested  assurances  of  approval  of  their  measures.  Legislative 
process  may  take  another  course  than  that  proposed,  but  we  are  sure 
of  this,  since  "  the  protection  of  intellectual  property,"  as  the  imperial 
constitution  describes  it,  has  been  legally  settled,  the  right  of  the 
inventor  to  the  protection  of  his  intellectual  property  will  be  legally 
acknowledged  also.  We  are  certain  of  this,  because  it  is  the  duty  of 
the!Hfee  to  intervene  for  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  all  its  citizens; 


•  ActenBtucke  des  Reichstam  de  1870,  No.  7. 

t  Seven  sittings  of  the  Reichstag,  2l8t  February  1370. 
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because  a  |»ix)positidn  which  simply  abolished  patent  protection  would 
sanotion  an  inequalitj  of  rights  ureconciieable  with  the  existence  of  a 
juFidical  state ;  because  for  the  congruity  of  our  laws  the  protection  of 
all  the  productions  of  intellectual  labour  is  necessary ;  becKOiuse,  in  the 
last  place,  we  assert  as  matter  of  principle  and  sound  social  economy 
that  the  right  of  authorship  has  the  same  claim  to  respect  in  the  field 
of  tecbnical  science  as  in  those  of  literature  and  art. 

The  recorded  legislative  sanction  of  ihe  principle  of  intellectual  pro- 
perty, in  our  opinion,  forbids  ihe  destruction  of  the  system  of  protection 
©f  inreatjions.  We  have  no  intention  of  investigating  in  this  place  the 
Bature  and  the  justice  of  the  principle  of  intellectual  property ;  it  is  ort 
record  that  in  juridical  and  economical  literature  it  has  been  dealt  with 
in  very  many  widely  different  ways,  and  was  amply  ventilated  in  the 
discussion  on  the  law  of  literary  copyright.  On  one  side  we  find  it 
dccredited  n  ith  a  morally  validity,  or  the  legal  protection  afforded  it^  is 
di^cov^red  to  rest  only  on  a  measure  of  police,  justified  on  grounds  of 
public  utility,  while  oth^s  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  real  prc^rty 
«ppliffis  to  it,t  or  represent  it  as  a  personal^  right.  In  reliance  on  the 
right  of  property  it  was  sought  to  derive  intellectual  property  from 
a  tacit  contract  between  the  author  and  the§  public,  or.  to  discover  in  it 
**ib -third  category  of  rights  of  property  absolute  in  character^  but  without 
f' substantial  basis."  II  Klostermann  classes  it  with  real  right8,1[  and  the 
majprity  of  recent  authors  agree  with  him  in  including  with  it  the  right 
t)f  property  in  the  benefit  of  a  mechanical  reproduction  of  the  result  of 
intellectual  labour.  The  thing  understood  and  its  legal  nature  are 
«f  course  not  prejudiced  by  the  term,  adopted  in  scienoe  and  legislation, 
and  everywhere  current,  of  "  intellectual  property." 
>  In  view  of  the  approaching  legislative  settlement  of  intellectual 
ptopeiiy  in  the  sphere  of  industry,  let  us  take  up  the  position  of  the 
preamble  of  the  government  to  the  project  of  the  law  upon  literary 
copyright.  This  project  of  law»  according  to  the  preamble,  is  to  proclaim 
the  legal  recognition  of  "intellectual  property.  "The  question  fre- 
ff  j^ently  debated  in  literature  of  its  philosophical  basis  and  its  position 
i*  ih  positive  equity  is,  of  course,  not  raised  in  the  law ;  but,  on  that 
^^.  point,  it  is  \m  to  science  to  classify  the  rights  of  authorship,  their 
5^  -scope  and  meaning  being  defined,  in  the  general  system  of  reid  or 
'ff'persGDal  rights."  (Endeman,  Gstz.  betr.  das  Urheberr.  Berlin> 
•1«71,'§1.) 

'  We.  will  only  devote  a  few  words  to  the  expression  of  our  dissent 
from  the  opinion  that  a  monopoly  is  involved  in  the  grant  of  protectiou 
,tO;intellectual  property,  for  under  this  description  the  greatest  abuses 
ire  -coneoiously  and  unconsciously  perpetrated.  Every  friend  to  sounji 
and>  real  progress  must  entirely  sympathise  in  the  efforts  which  are 
directed  to  me  aboUtion  of  all  those  monopolies  which  restrict  the 
ireedom  of  trade  and  mantifacture,  which  effects  also  the  msgority  of 
tiie    Ckmgress  of  German  Economists,  the  followers  of  the  so-called 

•  Tbe  rei)rt>sentatives  of  the  so-oaUedManchester  School :  Priedlftnder,  der  einheim.und 
^TiBlatfd.  Rechtsdohatz  gegen  Nachdnick }  Leipeig.  1867 :  Mohlin  d.  Krit.  Zeitschr.  fOr 
^^{.echtiwisaeiuohaftoii.  Bd.  25.  Kock.  Meeht  der  Foid.  III.  §  341. 
'  t  Kiiut,  ]Metaph.  AnfangsOTfinde  dcr  Rechtslchre,  I.  page  127 ;  Fichte,  Berliner 
Ttondtssclirift,  1792,  page  443;  die  bei  Klosterman,  Da«  gci8t,eig,  &c.  Berlin,  1867,  und 
Ute  Pittentge88ieltKgebui»,  Berlin,  1869, 1,  piige  120  cit 

-.r't  HegeLGnmdlinien  der  Philos.  des  Rechts,  §  68, 69 ;  Gans,  System  des  rom ;  Zivier, 
p.  216.    Bluntschli,  Dentsch.  Privatr.  8  Aufl.,  pag.  478. 

^^  V'Ptltter,  der  Bachemaohdruck,  Ac.  ^  45.  This  is  also  the  argumeot  of  the  memoria] 
f4  the  seniors  of  the  merchjinte  of  Berlin  (Siemens),  Berlin.  1860 :  v.  also  Mohl  cit. 

II  Mandiy,  Gesetz  vom  28  Juni  1866,  ziim  Schutze,  Ac.  (v.  Dollmaun  Gesetzg.  des 
*-X6ni<epeich  Baiem  I.  V.  2. 

f  Klostermann,  I.,  page  113  ff ;  cf.  also  Homeyer,  Jur.  Wochenschr.  von  Hinschius,  1838, 
page  212 ;  Jolly,  die  Xichre  vom  Nachdnick ;  Renouard  Traits  des  droits  d'auteiirs,  Ac. 
J»"8»  1888:5 '  ^*^  Wftchter,  das  Verlagsr.  Stuttgart,  1867  r  Beseler,  System  des  gem. 
deutschen  Privatr.,  §  228. 
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'  Manchester  school,  practically  direct  to  the  destruction  of  every  safe- 
guard of  intellectual  productions.  The  superficial  resemblance  of  the 
author's  right,  especially  in  manufactures,  to  a  monopoly,  easily  explains 
to  us  how  it  has  heen  that  this  description  of  it  has  been  tolerated  so 
long ;  but  this  toleration  is  based  on  an  error.  If  but  the  shadow  of 
A  monopoly  were  to  be  found  in  the  protection  of  inventions  we  should 
be  the  nrst  to  demand  its  abolition.  And,  seeing  that  the  opinion  of 
la  great  country  is  under  no  man's  rule,  that  both,  parties  are  gainers 
by  an  exchange  of  Uieir  opinions,  and  each  is  a  loser  by  stubborn  one- 
'adedness,  we  would  invite  unbiassed  reflection,  discarding  all  prejudice, 
4Whether  the  ri^ht  of  the  inventor  is  not  wrongly  palled  by  this  name. 
;There  was,  indeed,  a:  tune  in  France  when  patents  of  invention  were 
(granted  as  tokens  of  royal  favour,  and  in  the  repulsive  form  of  trade 
{privileges,  to  persons  altogether  unentitled  to  them ;  when  the  Bishop 
lol*  Orleans  had  the  monopd/of  making  wax  candles,  whilst  Argand, 
anvemtoE  of  the  lamp  with  the  double  draught  of  air,  had  to  carry  on 
'lawsuits  with  the  guilds  of  the  locksmitlis,  tinkers,  and  ironmongers ; 
:when  a  source  of  incoine  was  created  by  granting  patents  for  known 
commodities,  and  inspector*  were  ehosen  flrom  the  people  of  the  court 
'IQif  wood,  butter,  and  wine.  And  we  find  precisely  the  same  thing  in 
-England  under  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  But  immediately  on  the 
iihoUtion  of  the  intolerably  exaggerated  system  of  monopohes  by  the 
xevolutioh  in  France,  and  hj  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  year  1623  in 
'England,  follows  the.  protection  of  patents  of  invention.  They  stand 
in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  purchased  monopolies  of  guilds; 
monopoly  always  pertains  to  one  having  no  individual  right  to  it.  Th^ 
monopohes  of  the  present  day  in-  tobacco,  salt,  drugs,  railways,  protect 
.the  trade  in  a  class  of  goods,  or  the  pursuit  of  a  branch  of  industry,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  class  whose  right  is  derived  from  the  grant  of  the 
^Quopoly  itself,  to  which  any  other  class,  in  reality,  would  have  been 
fiquaUj:  entitled ;  but  by  the  recognition  of  intellectual  property,  on  the 
xsQUtraiy,  fright  of  the  individual  to  the  fhiits  of  his  own  intelkctual 
labour  la  >prafted»d.  In  support  of  our  assertion  that  the  protection  of 
inventioua  is  not  the  grant  of  a  monopoly,  we  appeal  to  an  authority 
^ho,  in  this  question,  stfmds,ii8  we  do,  aloof  from  all  parties,  and  whose 
jtidgnient  carries,  great  weight  with  all  who  are  occupied  with  our  public 
Mi^ntSB.  In- the  second  edition  of  his  "  Staatsrecht,"  Ronne*  still  speaks 
0I  the  inventor's  patents  as  monopolies,  t.«.,  as  exceptionally  justified 
taonopolies.  He  says,  verbally,  ^  Exceptions  from  the  principle  of  the 
"'  ;mischief  of  monopolies  can  onlv  be  justified,  in  the  interests  of  m- 
" .  dnstry,  in  favour  of  the  so-called  patents  of  invention." 

In  the  third  edition,  on  the  contrary,  which  was  published  last  year, 
he  speaks  so  clearly  that  even  those  who  wish  it  cannot  misunderstand 
^im: 

'  'uPrivileges  to  which  a  general  restriction  of  natural  liberty,  an 
*,*  offence  to  the  right*  of  in£viduals  or  the  property  of  other  citizens, 
**  (lex  singularis)  attach,  can  only  be  conferred  with  the  sanction  of  the 
1'  chambers  by  the  regular  process  of  legislation.  To  this  class  belong 
'*  exclusive  prctfesaionAl  and  trading  privileges  and  monopolies ;  but  on 
Y  the  other  hand  not  the  so<called  patent  s  of  inventions,  because  these 
*'  dftpnve  the  other  citizens  of  the  state  of  no  natural  right  tbatth^ 
*/.  previously  eiyoyed." 

,  Wt  arc  dealing,  therefore,  with  no  monopoly,  but  with  the  right  of 
mtesDectttal  property.    In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the  recognition 

T-* tir-^ '^ ' — ~ ; 

«/^  vJ  EQBne,  dM  Staatsrecht  der  preussiadhen  Monarohie,  Leipzig,  1865.  11.  2  §  887, 
paxe  ^0^.  Ann.  1. 

™f.  also  Mttkowiczka's  AiiXsatz  uberErfindungspatente  m  dcutscjien  Staatswdrterbuch 
von  Blnn^hli  und  Brater.    Bd.  III.  page  422. 
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of  that  right  in  the  Reichstag,  with  the  exception  of  one  speaker,  who 
afterwards  during  the  debate  declared  he  had  been  misunderstood^  there 
was  not  one  voice  raised  in  opposition  to  that  ri^ht ;  but  on  the  contrary 
it  was  thought  necessary  in  the  general  discussion  again  and  again  to 
insist,  with  evident  warmth,  on  its  maintenance.  "  I  believe,"  declares 
one  speaker, ''  it  is  repugnant  to  us  all  to  throw  this  protection  to  the 
"  autnor  as  if  it  were  an  alms  we  gave  him ;  we  are  all  agreed  in  the 
"  feeling  that  this  protection  can  and  should  only  be  drawn  from  the 
^'  aegis  of  abstract  right."  A  viduable  proof  for  us  that  the  people,' by 
the  voice  of  their  elected  representatives,  express  a  clear  and  universi^ 
oon\'iction  of  the  equity  of  the  law.  This  sense  of  equity  gained  strength 
and  refinement  with  the  development  of  civilisation ;  and  is  not  enduring 
when  it  is  not  identified  witn  a  universal  code  of  moraliiy,  but  its 
ffenerosity  is  proportionate  to  the  advance  of  civilisation ;  and  as  the 
nree  jus  gentium  m  ancient  Rome  gained  a  gradual  triiunph  over  the 
severity  of  the  jus  civile,  which  recognised  none  but  particular  contracts 
of  the  most  binding  precision ;  so  does  our  finer  sense  of  equity  now 
begin  to  make  its  way  into  provinces  where  a  few  centuries  ago  tortures 
and  8ca£Folds  of  execution  served  as  recompense. 

But  the  double  question  may  be  raised :  why  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
right  set  simply  forth,  why  are  details  of  conditional  provisions  intro- 
duced, which  in.  other  cases  are  foreign  to  the  system  of  our  laws,  and 
how  is  the  limitation  in  duration  of  this  right  to  be  explained,  how  can 
the  right  be  transitory,  as  it  is  for  authors,  and  must  and  will  be  even- 
tually for  inventors?  The  answer  to  both  questions  is  one,  that  in  the 
assertion  of  an  injury,  the  person  of  the  offender,  the  manner  and  extent 
of  the  wrong,  are  not  difficult  to  shew. 

Dr.  Bahr,  the  member,  sought  with  his  usual  acumen  to  give  the 
solution ;  he  rightly  laid  down  that  we  know  of  no  transfer  without 
compensation,  and  advanced  his  view  that,  high  as  the  author  stands, 
and  well  grounded  as  his  claim  is,  yet  he  must  not  be  unmindful  that 
he  and  his  intellectual  powers  are  only  the  fruit  of  the  comipon  intel- 
lectual culture  of  his  nation,  and  that  he  only,  in  a  certain  degree, 
liquidates  a  debt  when  his  works  return  again  to  the  common  intellectual 
culture  of  the  nation.  This  is  an  explanation  by  which  we  are  reconciled 
to  the  sacrifice  forced  upon  the  owner  of  the  right ;  but  the  limitation 
of  the  duration  of  the  recognition  of  intellectual  property  appears  to  be 
still  better  justified  in  the  light  of  the  following  reflection.  By  the 
legal  axiom  in  itself  little  or  nothing  would  have  been  effected  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owner  of  intellectual  property  towards  bringing  his  legally 
acknowledged  right  into  full  validity.  In  the  system  of  law  we  have 
hitherto  known  the  application  of  a  right  to  the  circumstances  it  relates 
to  is  facilitated  materially. 

Moreover,  real  and  contract  rights  are  localised,  the  former  having 
effect  where  the  subject  of  them  is,  and  the  latter  at  the  domicile  of 
the  debtor.  Intellectual  property  is  on  the  contrary  so  little  bound  by 
locality  that  the  range  of  its  validity  even  extends  beyond  the  national 
frontiers,  and  the  inauiry  whether  a  right  has  been  infringed  is  fre- 
quently so  difficult  that  the  legislature  while  recognising  the  justice 
of  literary  copyright  could  not  stop  short  at  the  dediuntion  of  the  bare 
legal  axiom,  but  was  compelled  to  take  in  hand  more  extensive  provisions 
of  detail  to  make  the  legal  axiom  effective  in  operation.  And  just  as 
this  consideration,  in  the  above-mentioned  case  (of  literary  copyright), 
led  to  the  preliminary  definition  of  certain  phases  of  author's  rights 
coming  under  that  category,  and  to  the  subsequent  formatioir  of 
societies  of  experts  and  of  the  table  of  damages  (eintragsroUe),  so 
will  it  be  found  necessary  to  proceed  still  further  for  the  protection 
of  discoveries  relating  to  trade ;  because,  in  every  individual  instance. 
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the  application  and  e£Pect  of  the  legal  axiom  is  guaranteed  hv  an  act 
of  state  authority — ^the  inventor's  patent — which  puts  the  state  in 
position  of  arhiter  of  e?ery  dispute  between  the  real  and  pretending 
owners  of  the  right.  It  is  very  dear  that  a  settlement  by  law  of  the 
protection  of  products  of  intellectual  labour  has  to  deal  not  only  with 
the  riffht  in  itself,  but  with  the  specification  also  on  which  it  rests ; 
and  the  erroneous  idea  is  a  hundred  years  old,  that  the  right  of 
intellectual  property  was  a  privilege,  whereas  it  was  only  a  privileged 
specification,  that  is  to  say,  a  specification  already  anticipated  up  to  a 
certain  point,  (even  Roenne,*)  when  the  right  was  not  yet  generally 
acknowledged,  calls  it  a  privilege  (not  a  monopoly),  but  he  danonstrates 
the  accuracy  of  our  views  by  defining  the  subject  of  the  privilege  as 
follows :  ''  It  may  consist  in  the  recognition  of  a  capacity  to  undertake 
"  dealings  which  otherwise  would  be  free  to  every  man  as  emanations 
'*  of  natund  liberty;  of  this  class  are  the  privileges  of  craffcs  and  trades 
^'  and  monopoUes.f  Or  in  the  assurance  of  a  special  protection  against 
''  conceivable  prejudice  and  injuries  which  the  common  laws  either  forbid 
"  not  at  all,  or  not  in  this  circumstance,  or  even  sanction ;  of  this  class 
"  are  patents  of  inventions,  copyrights.";];  Now  if  a  universal  law 
conforming  to  the  government  preamble  mentioned  above  recognises 
the  right  of  literary  authors  and  inventors,  and  secures  them  this 
special  protection  as  well,  and  if  process  of  law  is  thrown  open  to  them 
so  entitled  (for  formerly  the  Judgment  of  an  infraction  lay  with  an 
official  of  the  government),  ana  if  also  the  enforcement  of  their  right 
by  such  a  special  privileged  specification  is  so  ^eatly  facilitated  to  them, 
then  the  limitation  of  the  duration  of  the  right  has  the  character  of 
a  payment  for  the  intervention  of  the  state,  and  we  are  quite  ready  to 
maintain  the  state's  right  in  framing  a  law  of  such  iinportance  to  the 
commonwealth,  to  provide  for  this  last  in  this  vi'ay.  But  the  import- 
ance of  this  payment  for  the  *'  privileged  specification "  must  be 
commensurate  \iith  the  fiicility  of  specifictU^ion  afforded.  When  patents 
are  granted  which  admit  of  a  direct  specification,  a  direct  payment  is 
justified,  the  patent  dues  in  addition  to  the  limitation  of  the  duration 
of  the  patent. 

But  is  our  sense  of  the  matter  then  really  that  by  which  the 
principle  of  the  question  is  to  be  decided,  whether  the  inventor's  right 
in  discoveries  relating  to  trade  should  be  placed  (as  we  have  placed  it 
in  our  argument  up  to  this  point)  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  an 
■  author  in  his  literary  work,  and  be  recognised  and  established  in  the 
^same  manner  by  our  legislative  authority.  The  gentleman  who  spoke 
on  this  question  in  the  sixth  session  of  the  German  economists,  the 
same  who  also,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Reichstag,  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  of  the  petition  for  the  promulgation  of  a  patent  law,  spoke 
against  the  retention  of  the  system  of  protection  of  invention,  left  this 
question  unanswered.  But  he  pointed  out  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
to  be  answered  when  he  concluded  his  speech  in  this  maimer :  "  I  may  be 
"  reminded  that  the  principle  which  I  am  laying  down,  of  the  unten- 
''  ability  of  legal  protection  applies  with  the  same  force  to  the  publisher 
*'  of  books  as  it  does  to  the  patentee.  Most  certainly  it  does.  If  we 
"  were  caDed  upon  to  bringthe  question  of  copyright  before  oureconomical 
"  forum,  we  should  have  to  examine  whether  it  is  required  for  the  main- 
"  tenance  of  literary  activity,  and  thereby  for  the  progress  of  science  5 
"  whether  also  it  is  beneficiid  to  the  community.     It  is  possible  that  the 


•  V.  Boennc,  dt.  8  Aufl.  1,  §  50,  page  216. 
t  V.  Roenne,  cit.  Ann  1. 
X  V.  Roenne,  cit.  Anm.  2. 
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"  same  principle  would  guide  our  decision  againett  the  grant  of  a  monop<^ 
"'  for  inventions,  a^d  in  ftivonr  of  the  grant  of  a  nionopoly  fdr  bookfi.*^ 

Did  then  -the  con8id«pation  of  public  advantage  eome  to  i^e'  surface 
4n  the  passing  bf  tiie  act  of  author^s  copji^ght?  Was  the  quefttiott 
eveti  discussed  by  our  le^slators  whether  copyright  waa[  requisite  for 
the  maintenance  of  literary  industry  ?  *They  weik  iot  from  holding  the 
intellectual  work  of  our  authors^  sd  slightly  as  to  think  tfeat  an  opinion 
could  exist  that  it  w6uld  stand  still  or  Retrograde  without  l^tf!  pro- 
tection, but  "in  a  discounting  age  men  have  learned  to  measure 
^*^  intellectual  work  by  its  metallic  value :"  it  was  noticed  that  admiration 
and  in^iiration  do  not  in  .these  days  protect  the  author  from  anxiety 
about  his  daily  bread,  that  a  right  of  property  accrues  to  htm  fporn 
his  intellectual  work,  and  that  to  the  prduuce  of  this  work  the  character 
of  a  thing  belonging  to  its  author,  traneferabjci  saleable,  rCcognrsed  by 
law,  must  be  legally  guaranteed,  or  a  Vhole  large  cHiss  of  society  woulq 
be  disturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  labotnr,  who  in  any 
case  were,  and  would  continue,-  unselfish  enough  to  contin^e  to  'strive 
in  their  workd  for  the  prosperi^  of  the  nation,  even  in  the  absence  of 
this  protection  to  thdir  aim  ^  '' 

We  do  not  in  the  least  maintain  that  without  the  protecttpn  of 
inventions  intfellectual*  labour  would  cpme  to  a  dtandsttU  in  manu- 
faetui^ng  indu^fcry.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  wjw*  not  lost  from  this  human 
intellect  when  It  birought  danger  to  the  health  and  life  of  its  followers ; 
It  will  certainly  libt  be  lost  noW  even  if  no  German  Rcich^  law  \$ 
passed  for  the  protection  of  in  venters.  '    * 

But  we  do  not  intend  td  enter  upon  this  whoje  question  of  the 
common  advantage  in'  this  place.  If  this  consideranon  were  m^de 
decisive  beforehand  and  exclusively,  still  (as  we  \vish  to  propound  in 
this  place  and  jwove  to  d^moristration  later  on)  even  from  tnis  point 
iff  view  a  patent  protection  in  proper  form  must  be  regarded  not  only 
a^  not  detrimental  but  as  practically  ad\Tintageous ;  but  in  the  abov^ 
mode  of  propounding  the  question  the  danger  is  incurred  of  nviking  a 
party  question  of  one  that  only  has  to  da  with  the  reconciliation  Of  the 
titulary  interests  of  the  parties  concerned  to  the  equitable  interest  of 
the  state.  But  the  inquiry  must  not  be  taken  up  as  a  party  question 
whether  the  principle  of  legal  protection  of  intellectual  property  in  lite- 
rary works  recognised  by  the  state  is  to  be  applied  equally  to  intellectual 
property  in  inventions;  and  if,  like  the  member  Prince- Smith,  we  also 
'decline  "to  lose  ourselves  in  speculations  on  legislative  ^aews,'*  it  is 
still  not  sufficient  "  t6  stand  on  practical  ground  "and  entirely  Ignore 
the  legal  clwms  of  the  inventor  after  modem  views  of  law. 

The  distinction  between  copyright  and  inventor's  right  was  brought 
to  a  close  examination' by  a  "juridical"  member  of  the  congress.t 
But  so  little  evidence  is  brought  out  of  any  difference  between  them, 
that  we  ar^  content  to  reprodtice  the  reasons,  and  leave  the  decision  as 
to  th«r  justice  in  the  hanas  not  of  a  jurist  but  of  every  educated  man, 
*  The  following  are  the  radical  distinctions  which  ostensibly,  in  a 
juridical  sense,  are  found  to  exist  between  copyright  and  the  right  of 
the  inventor : — 

(1.)  "The  person  who  makes  a  new  invention  must  stand  much 
*'  closer  in  intellectual  culture  to  the  inventor  than  the  compositor  stands 
"  to  the  author."  How  far  the  distinction  between  copyright  and 
nventor's  right  is  cleared  up  by  this  it  is  certainly  hard  to  perceive. 
The  ipeaning  of  the  sentence,  however,  can  only  be  that  he  who  imitates 
a  new  invention  must  stand  closer  to  the  inventor,  not  he  who  makes 

•  Paucher,  Vierteljahrssclir  fur  Volkswirthschaft.    Jahi^^ang,  1868,  III,  B.  page  161. 
t  Prinoe-Smith.    Ibid. 
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one;  without  this  explanation  the  abore  assertion  is  absurd.  Ifc  is  aer 
if  one  shduld  salr»in  other  words,  because  the  manieko  infringes  thcf 
right  happens  to  be  mof^  highly  educated,  he  infringes  no  right. 

(2.)  ''  In  esse  of  a  reprint  a  mistake  about  the  work  is  impossible ; 
"  but  the  question  whether  the  imitatieti  of  an  inyention  be  an  imit«tion 
**  or  an  improvement  may  be  very  doubtful."  It  roust  be  inferred 
from  ibis  that  an  imitation  is  justified  if  there  is  no  doubt  about  it ! 

(3»)  **  The  publieiition  of  a  book  is  no  impediment  to  the  pursuit '  of 
••  farther  investigation,  the  eflPect  of  a  patent  is.'^  So  that  if  a  patent 
law  is  passed  the  grant  of  one  patent  will  exhaust  the  ol](ject  of  legis- 
lation.   The  fourth  and  last  reason  seems  of  tiie  same  kind. 

Because  copyright  causes  the  substance  of  new  investigations  to  be 
thrown  open  to  all  the  world,  whilst  patenting  only  conduces  to  seoresy, 
such  a  iradical  distinction  exists  in  juridical  oharaoter  between  copyright 
vn6  the  inventor's  right,  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  put  on  the  sama 
footing.  If  theve^re  a  law  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  right 
demands  the  publication  of  the  granted  (>atent,  the  juridical  chataetei' 
of  that  right  would  be  suddenly  dianged. 

•SchaflUe'  (^the  national  economidal  theory  of  privilegmi  maapkets'*) 
hi  his  attempt  to  prove  that  "an  artificial  delegation  of  function  for 
*'  hire  and  rental  is  in  the  great  majoritv  of  cases  unnecessary  to  the 
*'  sufficient  use  of  the  disooreiy  for  the  satisfaction  of  distributive 
*'  justice,* '*  also  puts  patent  protection  in  opposition  to  that  of  author's 
copyright,  and  denies  the  necessity  of  the  former.  But  this  *^  wonderftil 
**  smiple  function  of  distributive  justice,*'  about  which  the  same  learned 
man  published  a  series  of  essays  in  the  **  Augsburg  Allgememe  2c4tnng^ 
of  1867,  premises  a  recognition  of  the  right.  Without  this  the  distri- 
butive justice  has  no  ground  to  work  upon.  Schaffle  prophesied 
nothing  good  for  the  author's  protection  also,  at  the  end  of  the  above* 
named  treatise  (page  275).  **  Setting  aside  the  patent  theory/'  he  writes; 
''  grave  objections  are  found  to  exist  against  the  exclusive  rights 
"  conferred  on  vendors  by  the  author's  protection,  which  may  perhaps 
*'  also  be  more  generally  abolished  at  no  very  distant  ffiiure  time." 
This  was  in  1867;  in  1870  the  law  of  author's  right  was  published,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  authors  and  artists  concerned. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  whether  when  th6  theoretically  disputed 
doctrine  of  intellectual  property  had  been  regulated  by  l)Biw,  the  mtro- 
duetibn  of  the  protection  of  inventione  niust  follow  on  the  principle  of 
equality  of  right  for  all,  we  consider  it  not  immaterial  to  point  out  timt 
the  works  of  O.  Wachter  and  Klosterman  were  indicated,  m  the  govern- 
ment preamble  to  the  project  of  law  relating  to  author's  ooprright,  as 
those  which  had  been  consulted  in  framing  the  |H*oposea  project. 
Wachter  begins  his  exposition  in  the  following  sentence : — "  Natural 
'*  equity  contains  the  postulate  that  the  author  of  an  intellectual  pro- 
"  duction,  as  such,  should  be  so  far  considered  that  the  fhiits  oi  his 
**  labour  are  secured  from  spoliation  by  third  parties."  At  the  same 
time  he  quotes  the  expression  of  Freiherr  von  Cotta  in  the  Wurtemburg 
chambers  :  "The  function  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  is  not  ended 
•*•  by  the  protection  of  property,  but  includes  also  that  of  labour  and  the 
"  reward  of  labour." 

With  reference  to  Klostermann's  searching  and  acute  treatment  of 
this  subject,  in  the  some  work  in  which  he  expounds  the  author's  right, 
we  only  desire  and  hope  that  it  may  be  as  carefully  consulted  in  the 
^Preliminary  discussion  of  an  efiPective  law,  as  it  was  for  ttie  law  relating 


*  I  take  this  involved  sentence  to  mean  that  inventors  would  use  their  useful  dis- 
coveries, in  their  own  interests,  to  the  full  extent  necessary  for  public  advantage,  without, 
the  system  of  compulsory  licences.    (Translator.) 
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to  the  rifs^ht  of  authors.  Yes,  and  another  eminent  author  in  the  field 
of  intellectual  property,*  in  a  treatise  upon  legal  protection  of  copy- 
right, defines  invention  *'  as  the  first,  original,  truest  ohject  of  a  so-caUed 
"  intellectual  property." 

The  identity  of  inventors'  and  authors'  rights  has  heen  long  ago 
generally  recognized  in  French  and  English  jurisprudence,  and  that  of 
Germany  will  adopt  the  same  principle  and  allot  to  intellectual  property 
in  all  its  manifestations  its  place  in  the  legal  system,  if  the  legislature 
strikes  on  the  same  plain  and  right  path  in  the  recognition  of  this 
intellectual  property,  that  it  has  kept  to  in  its  sanction  of  the  authors' 
right.  But  the  difficulty  of  an  exhaustive  definition  of  the  subject  of 
the  patent  must  not  lead  to  the  eiCclusion  of  the  inventor's  right  from  the 
limits  of  intellectual  property. 

The  objections  advanced  gainst  the  system  of  patents  by  the  most 
prominent  representatives  of  the  free-trade  school  opposed  to  the  pro- 
tection of  inventions  (we  allude  to  Prince-Smith,  Faucher,  Michaelis) 
may  be  distributed  in  two  large  groups,  those  which  deny  the  moral 
right  arising  from  the  sense  of  equity  of  our  modem  conditions  of 
civilisation,  and  the  necessity  for  a  protection  of  rights ;  these  will  find 
matter  for  inquiry  here ;  an  A  those  which  deny  the  public  advantage 
of  patents  ;  these  last  are  connected  with  the  inefficacy  of  the  existing 
form  of  protection  for  the  most  part  (as  we  propose  to  explain  briefly 
later  on),  and  in  so  far  their  consequence  (as  we  shall  see)  leads  us  on 
one  hand  to  a  reform  of  the  legislation ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
maintaining  of  the  protection  of  inventions  as  appearing  to  be  absolutely 
necessarv  even  for  the  higher  Interests  of  the  state. 

For  the  doctrine  is  that  the  source  of  the  spirit  of  invention  is  science, 
that  every  inventor  as  heir  of  the  centuries  onlv  applies  the  intellectual 
labour  of  past  and  contemporair  inquirers,  that  the  new  production 
drawn  from  previous  literary  labour  has  no  individuality,  and  it  has 
never  been  proposed  to  grant  a  patent  to  scientific  inquirers  for  their 
discoveries. 

It  may  now  be  asked  whether  the  literaiy  man  owes  less  to  the  in- 
tellectual labour  of  contemporary  and  past  times  than  the  inventor. 
In  an  article  directed  against  the  protection  of  inventions,  which  for  the 
rest  '*  dishes  up  the  old  clothes  of  vulgar  objections  freshly  ironed  out," 
(sic),  and  whose  author  is  a  member  of  the  states  deputation  of  the 
congress  of  German  economists,  a  conversation  between  Goethe  and 
Eckermann  is  introduced.  To  Eckermann's  remark  that  it  often 
happens  in  the  literary  world  that  a  doubt  is  cast  upon  the  originality 
of  this  man  or  that,  Goethe  answers,  "  That  is  very  ridiculous ;  we 
*'  bring,  indeed,  our  capacity  to  the  task,  but  our  development  we  owe 
*'  to  a  thousand  influences  of  a  great  world  from  which  we  assimilate 
"  what  we  can  and  what  is  suited  to  us."  Everybody  with  us  will  draw 
from  the  words  "  that  is  very  ridiculous  "  the  simple  conclusion  that 
it  is  scarcely  an  abatement  of  a  man's  originality  for  him.  to  deduce 
from  the  scientific  achievements  of  contemporary  and  past  times,  the 
materials  for  his  labour,  just  as  in  the  same  way  the  production  of  his 
own  intellectual  achievement  will  remain  as  a  scientific  result  at  the 
dispnosal  of  his  successors.  But  in  the  passage  quoted,  an  indirect  but 
annihilating  criticism  of  the  "groundwork  of  the  patent  system,"  the 
so-called  *'  property  in  an  idea  "  is  discovered  with  great  glee  in  Goethe's 
words.  And  yet  there  is  no  falser  conception  of  the  basis  of  the  patent 
than  that  of  pi-operty  in  an  idea.  No  man  in  the  world  proposes  to 
patent  ideas.  This  would  be  lost  labour  for  the  simple  reason  that 
justice  would  have  no  executive  power  for  the  purpose.  The  demand 
made  by  the  community  for  the  protection  of  the  productions  of  in- 

*  Priedlander»  dt. 
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tellectual  labour  only  extends  to  such  productions  as  admit  of  useful 
possession  as  have  a  direct  marketable  value.  We  are  not  treating  of 
patents  for  discoveries,*  but  of  a  protection  for  inventions,  for  the 
original  technical  profitable  application  of  discoveries,  i.e.,  of  the  purely 
scientific  discoveries  that  we  are  strictly  confining  our  attention  to  now. 
You  depart  altogether  from  the  province  of  a  patent  legislation  when 
you  identify  the  claim  of  the  inventor  with  that  of  the  discoverer,  as 
they  did  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  in  the  6ixth  congress  of 
economists,  and  as  the  members  did  in  the  Reichstag.  Dr.  Brawn,  a 
prominent  member  of  this  congress,  who  also  sits  in  the  Reichstag  and 
shares  the  free-trade  ideas  of  the  member  Prince-Smith,  contended  for 
exactly  the  same  principle  with  a  great  expenditure  of  dexterity  and 
eloquence,  in  the  debate  upon  protection  of  literary  copyright.  If  we 
wanted  a  proof  that  there  is  no  property  in  ideas  we  should  find  it  in 
his  speech.  And  what  was  the  result  of  the  advocacy  of  this  principle, 
when  the  protection  of  the  author's  right  was  adopted  as  a  principle 
by  the  Reidistag,  and  its  adoption  justified  by  the  representatives 
of  all  parties  almost  universally,  on  the  ground  that  his  right  to  an 
unrestncted  ei^oyment  of  the  fruit  of  literary  labour  was  a  product  of 
our  modem  sense  of  equity  ?  The  same  member  declared  that  his  object 
had  been  misunderstood,  he  had  only  desired  to  introduce  protection  in 
another  still  more  effectual  shape.    He  said  ipsissimis  verbis : — 

*'  Is  the  patent  protection  not  intellectual  property  ?  I  desire  that  we 
'^  may  produce  a  consistent  federal  law  upon  intellectual  property  and 
*'  all  that  belongs  to  it.  .  .  .  The  intellectual  authors  must  be  re- 
"  warded ;  not  only  their  own  interests  demand  it ;  the  interests  of  the 
"  nation  demand  it,  the  interests  of  the  state  demand  it." 

The  confusion  between  a  discovery  which  has  no  transferable  value, 
(although  mediately  in  its  application  if  may  represent  a  direct  object 
of  property),  and  an  invention  (which  consists  entirely  in  the  technical 
application  of  scientific  discoveries),  disturbs  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
the  iudgment  even  of  men  who  have  addressed  themselves  predominantly  ^ 
to  the  justification  of  the  protection  of  inventions.  The  assertion  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  putting  the  inventor  on  a  different  footing  to 
the  man  of  science,  to  whom  ne  owes  evciything,  is  as  wrong  as  it  is 
specious.  There  is  a  reason  for  putting  the  inventor  on  a  different 
footing.    The  labour  of  the  student  is  not  immediately  directed  to 

Sain,  the  intellect  of  the  great  inquirer  is  respected  and  esteemed,  and 
^is  esteem  secures  him  a  position  in  life ;  he  haA  an  interest  in  the 
widest  possible  dissemination  of  the  result  of  his  researches ;  personal 
recognition  is  his  first  reward ;  this  is  followed,  as  a  rule,  by  the  further 
reward  secured  to  him  bv  the  law  for  the  ])rotection  of  the  author's 
right  which  nobody  can  deprive  him  of;  finally,  by  the  fitting  employ- 
ment that  our  modem  institutions  provide  for  him  in  public  esta- 
blishments or  some  other  way.  To  all  this  we  must  add  that  his 
researches  as  mere  intellectual  labour  demand  no  employment  of  capital. 
The  work  of  the  inventor  on  the  contrary  is  intended  for  profit.  His 
reward  is  in  the  product  of  his  industry  and  its  profitable  employment. 
Every  imitation  completely  replaces  his  work,  the  law  of  author's  right/ 
does  not  protect  him ;  finally  he  is  compelled  to  employ  capital  for  the 
attainment  of  his  object,  and  the  assumed  advantage  of  priority  on  which 
Schaeffle  places  such  stress  is  a  farce  by  the  time  the  priority  begins  to 
pay.  The  remunerative  use  of  an  invention  is  according  to  the  same 
author  secured  without  any  monopoly,  partly  by  giving  the  artificers  he 
employs  high  pay  and  a  share  oi  his  profits,  partly  by  dealing  with  a 

*  Therefore  not  of  ''making  a  thoui^ht  the  subject  of  a  rielit/'  as  Hack  seams  to  take  it 
in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  gesammte  Staats\^isbeuchaft^  23  JabrgDiig  1867  page  89. 
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circle  of  clients  already  acquired,  paftly  by  taking  adrantage  of  the 
credit  that  attaches  to  well^skilled  mechanics.  To  deny  the  necessitj- 
of  patent  protection,  which  we  no  longer  designate  monopoly  proieetioh^ 
on  such  grounds  is  Kke  throwing  a  fish  in  the  water  ta  drown  it.-  Th* 
f*  high  pay,"  the  "  share  of  his  profits,"  the  "  use  of  credits"  do  not  plead 
aeainst,  but  in  favour  of,  the  protection  of  inventions.  The  dealing 
with  a  given  circle  of  clients  and  the  principle  of  unlimited  competition 
are  irreconcileable  ideas  to  us,  unless  the  possibility  of  maintaining 
secresy  is  believed,  or,  as  is  the  case  ^th  Krupp,  the  "  existence  of 
♦*  sufficient  capital,"  supposes  that  the  needy  inventor  must  *in  the 
first  place  seek  out  this,  which  he  can  most  readily  find  in  a  free  patent 
protection.  We  are  surprised  wHk  the  question,  why  should  the  stute 
assist  individuals  to  apply  to  their  sole  profif,  and  Bt  the  cost  of.'^the 
community,  the  discoveries  which  great  men  ofPer  liberally  as  a  free 
gift  to  the  whcAt  community?  And  the  right  way  of  stating  the  question 
is  intentionally  or  accidentally  avoided;  should  the  statfe  assist  indi- 
viduals to  make  the  discoveries  (which  certainly  belong  to  the  whole 
community,  to  the  inventor  and  to  "the  patentee  no  more  than  to  others  J 
to  make  these  discoveries,  then  for  the  first  time  practicatty  valuable,  to 
raise  them  out  of  the  province  of  mere  observation  and  knowledge  ihto 
that  of  commercial  life,  and  thus  for  the  first  time  to  make  them  a  benefit 
for  the  community?  The  discovery  of  the  ftibtiv©  power  of  stetim,  of 
the  illuminating  property  of  hydrogen  gas,  of  the  eiectridty  of  contact, 
of  the  influence  of  the  electrical  current  on  the  maguet,  of  spectral 
analysis,  they  are  all  of  the  highest  importance- to  science,  and  the  yalufe  of 
the  idea  belongs  to  its  discoverer ;  but  its  application  to  manufiMHmrers, 
to  material  production,  is  the  object  of  quite  a  diflferent  kind  of  industry 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  of  the  scientific  inquirer.  Its  task 
is  to  seek  out  where  an  elaboration  of  those  discoveries  is  required,  and 
by  immediate  practical  application  of  this  idea  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
commercial  traffic.  The  accomplishment  of  this  task,  howe*ver,  pi'odtices 
no  new  idea,  but  it  produces  a  new  subject  of  property,  a  new  article 
of  commerce,  and  it  is  wished  to  refuse  to  this  thing  the  protection  of 
the  law,  because  it  is  easy  for  a  student  to  depreciate  the  difficnlty  of 
the  task,  forgetting  that  in  the  scientific  discovery  of  a  chemical  process 
or  a  law  of  physics,  the  problem  for  its  industrml  applicanon  is  only 
then  laid  down,  and  in  most  cases  the  solution  of  this  problem  demands 
not  only  technical  talents  and  knowledge,  a  rational  svstem  of  Te8earch> 
and  often  long  years  of  experiment,  but  most  generally  an  expenditure  , 
of  money  also  an  introduction  of  capital  to  the  task. 

The  intellect  of  man  is  liberal ;  discoveries  will  never  be  wanting ;  but 
if  they  are  to  be  usefully  applied  to  industrial  objects,  the  technical  man 
must  begin  his  practic^  studies  with  the  fact  of  the  discovery  and  get 
the  assistance  of  the  less  liberal  capitalist  for  their  prosecution  and 
completion.  But,  in  rejecting  the  title  of  the  inventor,  his  independent 
activity  is  so  far  disputed  that  not  only  Michaelis  at  the  Congress,  but 
Prince-Smith  also  in  the  Reichstag,  described  the  patent  as  a  kind  of 
lottery.  But  the  danger  of  drawing  such  comparisons  of  prejudice 
(which  take  by  surprise  at  first  sight  by  their  similaritjr,  but  only  shew 
in  the  end  that  in  drawing  them  you  depart  from  practical  ground  and 
forget  the  mode  of  investigation  proper  to  your  subject),  is  shewn  by  the 
deductions  which  the  same  speaker  makes  two  minutes  afterwards. 
We  take  his  own  words  from  the  shorthand  writer's  notes :  "  For  the 
**  practical  production  of  an  invention  are  necessaiy,  first,  the  sym- 
•*  pathetic  idea,  the  happy  conceit;  secondly,  physical  and  technical 
"  knowledge ;  thirdly,  technical  cleverness  ;  fourthly,  capital ;  and  fifthly, 
"  mercantile  capacity  to  make  it  profitable."  ftince-Smith  did  not 
expect  by  this  explanation  to  establish  the  likeness  between  obtaining  a 
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patent  and  witibingr  u  lotteiy,  but  only  to  point  out  th6  ddnger  <of 
concealment ;  but,  we  irould  ask,  if  so  man^  things  are  necessary  to  the 
production  of  an  im^ention,  theoretical  and  praotieal  ^ent,  capital  and 
meroantile  oapacity,  if  these  an  the  oonditions  for  attaining  a  patent, 
18  h' right  for  you  to  talk  et  a  fortunate  chance  in  a  l#t?tery 
when  aw  invention  fit  to  be  patented  i^  irf  fact  patented?  Isitnof 
dirt'mctly  a  "  contradictie  in  adjeetd'^  to  say  tbiit  talenis,  kbeur,  abd 
capital  are&eceflsary  to  an  invention,  and  in  the  skme  breatbto  descHllfe 
an  invention  aa  a  result  of  ohafifoe,  as  a  lottery  prize  ?  Besides  the  unapt 
eompari«on  is  also  illogical.  Is  a  patent,  in  prospective,  a  priae  fbr 
whi^a  imanyas  MidhaSifl  himself  says,  sets  his  property,  health,  and 
B^tength  in  the  scale?  -  In  our  view  the  patent  is  the  simple  leoognitiofl 
of  a  right  of  the  inventor  to  the  fruits  of  his  toil ;  it  is  the  means  c# 
winning  a  pri^e ;  the  oorfsumin^  public  decide  the  value  of  this  riglit. 
Nothing  is  'Won  by  the  empty  patent  5  with  a  just  sjrstem  of  pateti* 
legislation,  in  some  cases  only  the  expenses  atre  lost  by  it. 

.  FVom  all  this  we  do  not  Te^ard  it^  in  any  sense,  as  a  disapproval  but 
only  as  a  oonfimuition  of  our  principte,  attrihutii^  to  the  itiveiitor  a 
rignt  to  protection,  if  the  strongest  opponents  x^  this  protection  desirt 
to  have  another  kind  of  reward  substituted  for  patents.  Prinoe^-SmitH 
declared  that  the  immediate  object  of  a  patent  is  to  reward  the  invcintoi^ 
and  "that  the  enconragememt  of  mvetiticms  is  6f  such  great  importance 
to  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  people,  t^t  we  have  a  sufficient 
motive  for  devoting  adequate  sacrifices  to  that  purpose.  He  only  wants 
a  more  practically  effective  ^ode.  MichaeKs  suggested  a  compensation 
from  Toluntary-  gtfts.  Btaun  wants  a  still  more  extensive  form  of 
eompensartion  than  that  of  patents,  and  seeks  it  in  a  kind  of  tanti^e 
(per-oentage).  F^ucher  finally  closes  his  speech  attacking  the  patent 
protection  in  these  words  1  "  When  we  shall  have  become  capaole  of 
**,  rewarding  the  inventor  of  the-  mule,  or  any  other  great  teehnieal 
*'  discovery,  as  the  Italians  rewarded  their  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  then  will 
'*  our  social  Sjrstem  be  no  longer  based  upon  mere  individual  selfishraess ;: 
''no  I  then  we  shall  stand  on  ihe  religious,  tbe  broad  basis  of  publict 
**  morality,  and  to  advance  this  condition  (of  the  state)  is  the  real  duty* 
^  of  each  mdividuah" 

In  place  of  ^e  last  unexpected  and  wide-reaching  aftothbught  it 
would  have  sufficed  to  say,  then  we  shall  no  more  want  patent  protection, 
which  has  lately,  in  its  hitherto  known  form,  brought  much  incon- 
venience along  witb  it.  ' 

These  views  of  the  opponents  of  a  protection  for  inventions  coincide 
with  our  proposition  in  the  pmnt  that  the  inventor  must  be  in  some 
wi^  rewarded,  indemnified^  as-  we  choose  to  call  it,  legally  protected. 
The  \iew  of  the  Prussian  government  (which  the  chancellor  of  the 
fbrmer  Nortii  German  Bund  stated  in  form  in  his  proposition  addressed  to 
the  Bundesrath  on  the  10th  December  1868)  to  the  effect  that  measures 
should  be  taken  (at  the  complete  abolition  of  the  patent  system  in 
the  domain  of  ithe  authority  of  ^e  Bund,  without  replacing  it  by  any 
other  form  of  indemnification  (we  may  call  it  so  for  once),  will  there- 
fore not  be  adopted  for  a  moment  by  the  leaders  of  the  anti-patent 
agitation. 

But  the  idea  of  a  national  reward  for  the  inventor  must  be  rejected  h 
priori,  for  it  cannot  but  imply  the  recognition  of  the  inventor's  right ; 
it  is  ftirther  to  be  rejected  because  "  dead  letters  do  not  make  a  law." 
For,  if  we  reflect  that  Napoleon  regarded  the  steamboat  as  a  fool's  illusion ; 
Humboldt,  telegraphy  as  a  chamber  experiment;  Dominic  Fran9ois 
Arago,  railways  as  a  fruitless  and  expensive  means  of  traffic,  whilst  the 
optical  telegraph  was  considered  a  great  invention ;  then  we  see  in  such 
a  form  of  reward  rather  an  act  of  injustice  than  of  justice ;  then  we  give 
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warning  against  a  procedure  in  whicli  the  most  unprejudiced  scientific 
commission  must  fall  into  errors  and  misconceptions.* 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  promote  discoveries,  the  scientific  bases 
for  inventions.  It  must  endeavour  to  accomplish  this  by  erecting 
educational  establishments,  and  by  endowing  them  with  rich  resources 
and  capable  teachers.  The  application  of  the  discoveiy,  the  profitable 
use  of  inventions,  falls  under  the  province  of  trade  and  traffic.  The 
protection  of  the  invention  is  but  a  protection  of  the  possession  of  an 
object  of  trade,  of  a  marketable  commodity,  and  if  its  owner  only 
demands  a  limited  term  of  protection,  to  make  common  property  after  a 
comparatively  short  time  of  his  own  private  property,  this  just  demand 
must  be  complied  with,  after  the  law  has  recognised  his  right,  without 
hesitation. 

The  tantieme,  a  premium  for  every  application  of  the  invention, 
would  be,  after  all,  the  most  theoretically  just  indemnification.  But  it 
does  not  admit  of  practical  control,  and  we  need  not  complain  too  much 
of  the  impracticability  of  this  form  of  compensation,  because  a  liberal 
reform  of  omr  patent  legislation  offers  in  its  consequence  a  substitute 
with  which  the  inventor  may  be  content,  and  under  which  our  nation 
will  assume  its  place  among  the  creative  nations  of  the  manufacturing 
world. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  protection  of  inventions  only  guarantees  the 
inventor  the  recognition  of  his  fair  right,  but  not  the  enjoyment  of  a 
monopoly,  this  is  a  refutation  of  the  objection  that  patents  clash  with  the 
principle  of  free  trade.  It  is  only  the  unlucky  conception  of  a  patent  as 
a  monopoly  that  has  made  the  patent  system  seem  to  be  incompatible 
with  free  trade.  The  inconsistencies  and  disadvantages  of  the  applica- 
tion of  our  unsatisfactory  patent  legislation  were  simply  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  patents  as  monopolies.  And  yet  free  trade  is  just  the  essential 
preliminary  condition  for  a  system  of  protection  of  inventions  on  a  free 
oasis.  Free  trade  represents  nothing  else  but  an  appeal  to  individual 
enterprise ;  with  it  the  legislator  stands  on  the  ideal  ground  of  the  freest 
justice ;  with  it  he  sets  a  seal  on  the  first  principle  of  the  ''state  idea,*' 
aiming  at  this,  that  every  man  in  the  land  have  ftree  disposal  of  tiiat 
which  he  has  won  without  detriment  to  others.  But  it  is  a  delusion  to 
suppose  that  the  inventor  by  his  exclusive  right  of  utilising  his  invention 
contracts  the  natural  freedom  of  production  and  traffic.  It  is  a  kind  of 
trirtpov  rp^tpov  (which  comes  first?)  The  unnatural  thing  is  that  a 
third  party  should  use  at  his  pleasure  for  his  own  profit  the  exclusive 
production  of  my  own  original  intellectual  work.  The  good  of  the 
communitv  is  cai^  for  to  the  very  utmost  if  the  inventor  gives  up  his 
established  rights  after  a  certain  time;  but,  at  first,  this  established 
right  of  the  inventor  exists,  not  that  of  the  rest  of  the  public.  He 
makes  no  attack  on  other  men's  rights,  but  others  on  his,  if  tne  legislator 
refuses  to  protect  him.  It  is  not  the  temporary  limitation  of  production, 
but  the  infraction  of  the  natural  sphere  of  certain  persons'  rights,  that 
is  an  outrage.  Free  trade  and  the  protection  of  inventions  stand  in 
precisely  the  same  relation  as  freedom  of  the  press  and  copyright.  Each 
in  a  manner  seems  to  exclude  the  other,  but  both  result  irom  a  iree  and 
well-ordered  system  of  government.  But  now  in  support  of  the  accuracy 
of  our  view  we  appeal  to  the  trade  regulation  (Gewerbe-ordnung)  itself. 
The  preambles  to  §§  7  and  8  say  distinctly  that  the  privileges  derived 
from  the  ownership  of  patents  are  in  no  respect  similar  in  their  contents 


•  We  refer  here  to  some  articles  which  appeared  in  1889  in  the  **  VoIka-Zeit«ng."  This 
paper,  although  its  tendency  is  certainly  not  towards  the  support  of  burdensouio 
monopolies,  speaks  in  the  most  decided  manner  in  favour  of  the  conservation  of  patent 
protection. 
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to  the  exolusiye  trading  privileges,  because  they  do  not  immediately 
oonTey  the  right  to  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  any  trade. 

But  we  have  to  revert  once  again  to  the  phenomenon  alreadv  mentioned 
several  times,  that  an  axiom  which  appears  to  be  true  at  first  sight  is, 
closely  considered,  a  false  conclusion.  Not  only  are  patents  no  check 
on  the  enjoyment  of  the  community,  but  it  is  they  which  first  render 
an  invention  practically  available,  and  its  application  possible.  When 
an  owner  is  confirmed  m  ptossession  of  real  property  tne  value  of  the 
proper^  is  vested  in  him ;  in  the  recognition  of  intellectual  property  the 
right  of  making  it  valuable  is  conferred.  Have  not  our  Grerman  inven- 
tions, telegraphy,  telegraphic  printing,  cement,  steel  manufacture,  aniline 
colours,  been  taken  to  foreign  countnesin  search  of  the  capital  necessary 
for  their  development  ?  Every  German  capitalist  is  afhdd  to  lay  out 
the  preliminary  amounts  required  for  experiments,  construction,  models, 
&c.,  if  he  is  not  sure  of  his  property  afterwards.  We  have  represented 
above  that  the  spirit  of  invention  will  not  expire  with  the  abolition  of 
the  protection  of  invention ;  but  the  prospect  that  the  exclusive  use  of 
invention  is  lost  with  its  publication,  and  the  ready  resource  of  conceal- 
ment, will  as  certainlv  impede  our  industrial  progress,  as  the  want  of  a 
railway  monopoly  deferred  for  many  long  years,  our  enjoyment  of  ihe  rail* 
way.  We  spoke  of  industrial  progress,  we  readily  believe  the  assertion  of 
the  opponents  of  protection  that  our  industry  will  not  stand  still ;  but 
the  ODject  of  protection  is  not  to  enrich  our  manuftucturers  but  to 
protect  the  inventor.  And  if  it  happens  that  a  manufacturer  in  addition 
to  his  establishment  and  his  resources  possesses  also  the  intellectual 
capacity  for  inaking  new  inventions,  his  claim  to  the  protection  of  the 
fruit  of  his  intellectual  labour  is  as  well  founded  as  the  claim  of  a 
wealthy  author  or  artist  to  protection  of  his  copyright.  Tlie  common 
interest  of  the  inventor  and  of  society  demands  that  security,  even  if 
limited,  be  given  to  the  right  in  an  invention.  It  is  a  grievous  error 
to  suppose  that  no  more  impulse  is  required  to  satisfy  the  demand 
for  inventions.  If  the  inventor  is  robbed  of  the  power  of  securing 
the  reward  of  his  labour  by  dealing  with  his  right  on  the  basis  of 
its  legal  guarantee  to  him,  then  the  melancholy  phenomenon  will 
become  more  frequent,  which  hitherto  came  to  light  imder  our  faulty 
system  of  patent  law.  The  benefits  of  free  competition  will  be  confined 
to  the  cheapest  and  worst  imitations;  the  enterprising  technical  man 
will  be  driven  to  turn  his  back  on  his  country,  taking  his  invention  with 
him  if  he  wishes  to  make  it  profitable,  and  our  German  industry  wiU 
lag  still  further  behind  that  of  England  and  America  than  it  unhappily 
lags  already.  It  is  an  error  to  assume  that  in  the  present  condition  of  in- 
dustry inventions  will  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  that  the  free  co-oper- 
ation of  all  will  far  sooner  satisfy  this  demand.  A  retrospect  on  the 
inventions  of  the  past  year  shews  that  we  owe  to  the  protracted  studies 
and  experiments  of  individuals  the  astonishing  achievements  of  our 
technical  industry,*  and  that  precisely  those  nations  which  grant  the 
greatest  number  of  patents  produce  that  which  is  new  and  creative. 
Our  industry  mostly  follows  after  others ;  all  modem  inventions  worth 
naminff,  partly  German  in  their  origin,  were  brought  to  us  first  from 
abroad  to  come  into  application  after  they  had  been  used  there  for  a 
number  of  years. 

It  is  unworthy  and  foolish  to  use  the  pretended  prosperi^  of  industry 
as  a  cloak  for  our  own  poverty  of  intellect  and  our  sluggish  home  pro- 
duction. In  spite  of  loud  complaints  in  England  and  America  of  tneir 
imperfect  patent  legislation,  these  countries  are  far  from  intending  to 
bury  the  prosperity  of  their  industry  by  abolishing  the  protection  of 

*  Cf.  Bau,  Grundsfttxe  der  Volkswirthschaftspolitik,  Heidelberg,  1854,  S.  280  a  Anm.  c, 
who  in  no  degree  shares  Schaeffle's  yieMrs. 
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pateots.  In  England  a  Commission  assembled  for  this  purpose  haa 
declared  its  opinion  in  favour  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  protectioo  of 
inventions ;  and  significant  is  the  answer  of  a  member  of  the  government 
to  a  question  of  the  President  of  the  Commission  om  the  subject :  '^  From 
*'  coBsiderations  of  expediency  I  hold  it  to  be  advisable  that  omr  coruntij 
'*  continue  the  system  of  patents^  even  if  the  whole  world  else  abolish  it; 
f'  in  that  case  we  should  always  find  ourselves  at  the  head  of  industry  in 
''comparison  with  the  people  of  every  other  oouitry.'*  This  answer 
comes  in  eonfirmation  of  the  opinion  of  another  Englishman,  published 
20  years  ago :  "  The  fear  of  invading  public  right  has  prevented  the 
f*  redress  oi  private  wrong,  under  the  delusion,  which  I  trust  will  not 
'^  much  longer  prevail,  that  the  public  has  a  greater  interest  in  a  quick 
M'  reversion  of  second-hand  patterns,  than  in  a  quidc  suxioession  of  new 
*''  designs,  the  natural  result  of  that  active  and  honourable  oompetitioB 
**  <  which  protection  alone  can  produce/'  (James  Thomson.  A  Letter  to 
Sir  Eobert  Peel.     London,  1840.  J 

America  has   recently  entered    upon  hegotiationa  with  Austria  to 
ainrange*  for  a  mutual  protection  of  intellectual  property  in  the  domain 
of  ki(uifltry.     Switzerlaad  is  not  to  be  mentioned ;  only  in  such  a. small 
eottntrf,  surrounded    moreover    by  countries  in  which    protection    is 
afforded  to  intentions,  can  industry  be  maintained  without  it.    The  com* 
tnittee  of  the  Bundesrath  formed  for  *the  consideration  of  the  patent 
qnes^n  had  the  honesty  to  acknowledge  this.    The  industry  of  Switzer- 
land can  dmilate  without  impediment  and  bring  its  own  inventions  to  a 
fooeign  maiicet.     It  is  situated,   as  Klostermann  says,  like  Uie   man 
who  reqtiired  no  cats  because  his  neighbours  kept  a  number.     Never* 
theiess,  at  one  time  influential  voices  were  raised,  both  in  the  national 
and  the  states  councils  in  fiurourof  the  introduction  of  protection  to 
inventions  for  the  relief  of  the  languishing  industry  of  the  country. 
The'  revised  federal  constitution  of  1865,  which  in  the  plebiscite  wais 
i«jtcted  by- 175,000  against  135,000  Totes,  contained  a  rescdution  to  that 
eJect.    AVhilBt  a  patent  legislation  which  adopted  the  proved  arrange- 
menta  of  foreign  countries,  and  perfected  them  by  new  conditions 
adapted'to  the  i^es,  would  enable  our  engineers  and  technical  men 
to  nile'.the  markets  of  the  world  as  foreign  countries  now  do,- a  one-sided 
tneaaurefar  the  abolition  of  patent  protection  would  certainly  give  the 
deajtiiUowto  the  fresh  and  lively  genius  for  peculiar  original  creative 
nroduotinns,  even  if  the  *' bandits  behind  the  tall  chimneys''  ^ould 
fliBi  their  accoemt  therein.     We  do  not  so  much  dread  the  concealment 
qi  inventions  as>the  inmoveiishment  of  intellectual  creative  power,  the 
want:of  tills  lively  impulse  towards  new  inventions  which  the  legal  pro- 
tection alone  supplies,  and  which  we  perceive,  for  example,  in  the  appli^ 
cation  of  tbeiiewing  machine,  the  invention  of  which  was  followed  by  a 
wholei  series  of  other  inventions  which  all  bear  foreign  names  (as  Howe's, 
Wheeler oad  Wilson,  Smger,Oroverand  Baker,  &c.).  But  Pnnce-Smith 
takes  precisdy  this  instance  to  for^e  a  weapon  out  of  it  a^nt  the  legal 
protection  of  inTentions.    He  perceives  a  great  wrong  to  existing  ind  itstry 
It!  patents;  because  any  man  may  produce  a  small  but  imp<»iant  im^ 
provement  on  an  existing  machine,  patent  it,  and  thereby  compel  the  pe* 
riovm  manufacturer  to  dose  his  establishment.    But,  Herr  Prince  Smith ! 
the  previous  makers  have  really  no  need  to  close  their  establishments.. 
There  ^all  really  be  no  such  a  clause  in  the  patent  law  of  the  empbre 
as  should  forbid  a  manufacturer  to  proceed  with  his  machines  because 
aiio^er  man  is  working  with  an  improved  machine.    Three  courses, 
to  speak  Yery  precisely;  are  open  to  him.     Let  him  work  on  in  his  pre- 
vious fashion,  or  let  him  obtain,  if  it  pays  him,  an  improved  machine, 
or  finally  if  he  thinks  the  improvement's  not  new,  our  reformed  patent 
legislation  mtkst  enable  him  to  dispute  the  independent  or  supplemen- 
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tary  patent,  and  to  brin^  his  complaint  by  i)Poper  process  of  law  before 
Ui«  proper  judge.  If  the  judge  is  deficient  in  technical  qualification  for 
deciding  the  case  in  point,  then  according  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  pro- 
oedttre,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  both  parties  to  produce  experts ; 
they  eventually  agree  to  one  umpire,  and  neither  party  will  be  entitled 
to  complain  of  the  judgment  thus  lurived  at. 

An  fears  connected  with  the  recognition  of  patents  for  improvements, 
Ab  for  instance  thnt  the  protection  will  give  rise  to  hundreds  of  vexatious 
lan'suits, -are  addressed  to  the  form  of  the  protection  hitherto  known, 
not  agaarwt  ifs  propriety.  The  legislature  only  offers  protection  to  such 
improvements  as  constitute  independent  new  inventions ;  the  decision 
on  this  point  it  leaves  to  the  judge,  who  finally  demands  the  proof  of  it 
from  the  parties  concerned.  The  judge,  or  the  appointed  skilled  experts 
(not  a  government  official  who  has  to  decide  all  sorts  of  questions),  must 
ascertain  whether  they  have  before  them  merely  a  change  of  form  and 
dimension,  or  simply  variation  in  the  mode  of  applving  known  parts, 
or  an  original  ne\^  invention,  whicli  can  always  be  scientifioally  ex- 
plained afterwards.  It  is  ncn-er  possible  to  avoid  altogether  the  occur- 
rence of  roguery  in  proceedings  at  law,  but  it  will  certainly  be  diminished 
when  the  accumulation  of  worthless  patents  is  prevented,  the  sens© 
of  sj^curity  strengthened  by  a  judicial  aecision,  and  the  decision  and 
annoyance  oF  government  officials  is  done  away  with.  We  will  revert 
in  a  few  words  to  the  practical  measures  necessary  for  this. 

But,  during  the  time  that  the  use  of  his  invention  is  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  inventor,  the  application  of  it  for  the  public  benefit  will 
not  be  impeded  to  the  extent  often  asserted  by  the  opponents  of  the' 
patent  protection. 

The  possession  of  a  patent  only  acquires  value  by  the  sale  of  the 
patented  goods.  The  personal  interest  of  the  owner  induces  him  to 
magf  his  manufactures  to  the  market  before  his  private  property  becomes 
wie  propertv  of  the  public.  It  is  only  in  theory  that  he  is  able  to  raise 
thei  price  of  the  article  at  his  pleasure.  The  demand  wiU  not  keep  pace 
witu  the  supplv  unless  these  are  brought  into  proper  relation  ov  the 

r'ije/  Practically  the  active  industnr  of  the  inventor  himself,  his  desire 
find  for  the  production  of  his  intellectual  and  material  efforts  as  wide 
^  market  as  possible,  have  brought  most  of  the  modern  practical  inven* 
tions  injfco  general  ufie,  and  secured  to  the  inventor  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  hii  labour. 

,'  .Wa- not  only  admit,  we  om-selves  expressly  state,  that  often,  in  spite 
of  tlie. possession  of  a  patent,  there  has  been  no  profit,  and  the  expenses 
qf  fi»jn-oS  experiment  have  been  wasted.  But,- if  you  attempt  by  that* 
tOi  prove. more  from  this  than  that  the  possession  of  a  patent  is  no 
gufttantee  for  the  pn^table  character  of  the  thing  patented  then  you 
arc^^ing  too  hr*  It  is  wrong  and  inapplicable  to  the  circumstances  ta 
lay>3bTHi,  in  exaggeration,  the  general  axiom  that  inventions  produce 
insane  vexcitcsnecit.'  The^  are  inventive  fools,  every  condition  of  life 
tontahiA'jnen  who  sate  always  pondering  over  the  men  whose  exertions 
^fofe  lieeii  crowned  witk  ^tnu^dinary  and  famous  success.  This  phe- 
T^iMatam  \viU  nevier'  disiq)pear.  Commerce  has  its  projectors ;  art  in 
ereiQC'bnaicb  has  its  erazy  idealists ;  among  government  officials  there 
lore  men  enough  belbre  whose  eyes  some  appointment  is  for  ever  hover- 
iii|g,v;oR..whieh  they  often  think  without  neglecting  their  duties,  and 
fi^fitii  ripemed  maxihood,  when  ihe  nearer  anxienes  for  familjr  and- 
position  keep  them  occupied,  they  turn  back  from  their  over-ambitious 
idea.  .What  per^K^entage  of  all  scientifically  or  belle-lettristically  educated 
mhida.hiave  awelt  upon  the  idea  of  writing  one  book  at  least,  even  if  it 
^;a  very  little  one?  The  greater  part  of  them  live  on  none  the  less 
peaoefolly  in  their  vocations  without  bringing  the  idea  further  than  a 
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project ;  another  part  get  as  fSeu*  as  the  beginning  of  a  chapter,  and  are 
cured  for  a  time ;  only  very  few  compile  anything  readable,  and  yet 
these  are  protected  by  the  law  of  copyright. 

When  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  cause  fear  and  anxiety  by  patent 
lawsuits,  to  abuse  patents  as  a  means  of  extortion,  when,  as  in  other 
disputes  at  law,  the  contentious  lose  the  costs  at  law,  and  those  of  the 
patent  besides,  then  enough  will  have  been  done  to  orevent  an  inunda- 
tion of  patents.  That  there  are  people  in  the  worla  who  are  given  up 
to  chimerical  plans  is  a  fact  which  is  neither  a  misfortune,  nor  to  be 
averted  by  the  absence  of  a  patent  law.  Moreover,  consideration  for 
them  disappears  in  face  of  consideration  for  the  great  political  and 
economical  duties  which  the  legislator  must  keep  in  view  in  the  question 
under  consideration. 

That  the  patent  laws  hitherto  published  contain  great  disadvantages  is 
well  known;  that  in  the  face  of  this  and  of  the  difficulty  of  their  amendment 
the  wish  has  been  expressed  for  abolition  of  all  protection  is*  conceivable. 
Along  with  quite  different  systems,  with  that  of  free  registration 
(France,  Act  of  7th  January  and  25th  May  1791,  and  of  6th  July  1844; 
the  Latin  States,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
Austria,  Act  of  4th  July  1836,  3d  March  1837,  8th  July  1870,  and  3d 
March  1871 ;  Russia,  patent  law  of  22nd  November  1833),  and  of 
general  summons  (England,  Act  of  Parliament,  1623,  Act  of  1st  July 
1852,  Report  of  the  Committee  of  29th  July  1864),  the  most  manifold 
principles  are  laid  down  in  different  countries,  about  publication  or  con- 
qealment,  the  duty-free  grant,  or  the  levy  of  annual  dues,  about  the 
conditions  of  novelty  and  utility,  about  the  shorter  or  longer  duration 
of  the  patent.  In  Germany  especially  the  state  of  the  patent  system  is 
absolutely  scrofulous,  to  such  an  extent  that  not  only  do  the  most 
different  patent  laws  prevail  in  the  separate  states,  but  in  Mecklenburg 
and  the  Hanseatic  towns  no  patents  at  all  are  awarded. 

Among  the  preliminaries  to  legislation  that  have  been  taken  in  this 
country  we  mention  here : — The  agreement  by  the  States  of  the  ZoUverein 
of  21st  September  1842,  which  has  been  provisionallv  cancelled  by  the 
treaty  of  renewal  of  the  ZoUverein  of  8th  July  186/ ;  the  proposals  of 
the  committee  ad  hoc  of  the  German  Confederation  of  1852  and  1863, 
and  the  proposal  of  a  German  patent  law  drawn  out  at  the  instance  of 
the  IVussian  government;  for  Prussia,  the  " publikandum "  of  14th 
October  1815  (circular-varfugung  vom  17  Dezember  1831,  §  9  der 
AUgemeinen  Gewerbeordnung  voti  1 7  Januar  1845) ;  for  Bavaria, 
(besides  the  French  patent  law  of  7th  January  1791  in  force  in  Rhenish 
Bavaria),  the  law  of  1 1th  September  1825,  relating  to  the  commercial 
principles  for  the  trading  community  (law  of  30th  January  1868, 
Art.  34),  and  the  regulation  of  10th  February  1842  (conditional 
system  of  registration) ;  for  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  regulation  of 
20th  January  1853,  relating  to  the  granting  of  privileges  (svstem  of  regis* 
tration  and  mvestigation) ;  for  Wurtemberg,  tne  revised  Universal  Tmdc 
Regulation  of  5th  August  1836,  Art.  141-164  (Art.  67  of  the  New  Trade 
Regulation  of  12th  February  1862),  and  the  law  relatinpf  to  patents  of 
invention  and  introduction  of  29th  June  1842  (like  Bavana);  for  Baden, 
the  rescript  of  the  home  ministry  of  23rd  May  1845  (system  of  prelimmaiy 
investigation) ;  for  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  the  articles  of  the  consti^ 
tution.  Art.  104,  and  the  regulation  of  17th  November  1858  (system  of 
preliminary  investigation) ;  finally  the  "  project  of  a  patent  law  for  the 
"  German  Empire,"  delivered  to  the  Bundesrath  last  year  by  the  Society 
of  German  Engineers. 

The  value  of  this  last  must  not  be  under-estimated.  It  arises  not 
only  firom  a  comprehensive  mastery  of  the  subject,  but  considers  also 
in  an  exhaustive  manner  the  home  and  foreign  legislation  bearing 
on  the  question.    In  its  present  shape  it  disposes  of  a  long  series 
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of  oomplaintB  made,  with  no  iigustice,  against  the  now  prevailing 
system ;  it  attempts  successfully  to  reconcile  the  interest  of  ihe  inventor 
with  that  of  the  community,  and  even  if  the  consideration  and  discussion 
of  an  imperial  patent  law  may  prohahly  lead  to  some  improvements,  it 
at  Ittist  teaches  us  to  conviction,  that  the  demand  for  a  protection  of 
inventions  need  not  he  r^ected  because  it  cannot  be  accomplished, 
that  the  uncomfortahle  and  unpleasant  is  not  so  hard  and  impossible 
as  it  is  represented.  Finally,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  arranj^ements 
in  force  in  other  great  industrial  states  appear  .there  collected  into  one 
whole,  the  prosp^  of  an  international  effectual  regulation  of  the  patent 
system,  which  must  form  a  necessary  complement  to  treaties  of  commerce, 
is  brought  materially  nearer. 

The  oomijlunt  is  not  unjustly  brought  affainst  the  pure  registration 
j^rstem  that  it  opens  the  door  to  trickeiy  and  fraud,  and  is  the  occasion  of 
a  multitude  of  vexatious  threatening  to  especially  the  rightful  inventor. 
In  the  same  way  the  pure  process  by  preliminaiT^  investigation  admits 
a  well-^roundea  fear  that  a  just  and  adequate  judgment  is  impossible 
from  a  committee,  however  carefully  formed,  and  idso  that  apart  from 
influence  and  favouritism,  insignificant  or  pretended  inventions  minr 
be  accepted,  and  really  new  and  useful  ones  on  the  other  hand  rejectee!, 
and  by  this  the  officials  are  charged  with  a  responsibility  which  they  can 
never  be  competent  to  discharge. 

The  project  in  <jue8tion  removes  these  suspicions,  by  appointing  a 
consultative  preliminary  examination  by  a  special  authority,  "  the  patent 
office,"  whicn  in  the  interest  of  the  public  as  well  as  m  that  of  the 
petitioner  is  empowered  to  dissuade,  but  only  to  dissuade,  the  prosecution 
of  an  improper  application ;  if  the  apphcant  insists  on  the  grant  of  the 
patent,  nis  apphcation  is  published,  with  a  record  of  the  dissuasion. 
Everybody  is  entitled  to  make  good  his  objections  to  the  grant  at  the 
office,  and  the  inventor,  the  patent  office  itself;  finally,  any  third  party 
is  empowered  to  dispute  the  decision  of  the  government  officials  by 
proceedings  at  law ;  tne  inventor,  if  he  considers  himself  injured  by  the 
refusal  of  the  patent,  the  patoit  office  if  the  interests  of  the  public 
demand  the  cancelment  of  a  patent  improperly  granted,  any  third  party  if 
the  grant  of  the  patent  appears  to  damage  his  own  proper  rights.  The 
judgment  of  questions  of  this  sort  relating  to  tiie  granting,  the  invalidity, 
or  the  cancelment  of  patents,  as  well  as  of  disputes  between  the  holders 
of  different  patents  as  to  the  compass  of  their  respective  rights,  is  allotted 
by  the  project  of  the  same  law  court  (Reichs-Oberhandels  gericht)  which 
has  also  to  decide,  in  final  appeal,  all  other  disputes  of  the  same  nature. 

The  court  is  permitted  to  summon  skilled  witnesses  for  its  perfect 
information  on  all  points,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  decisions  wUl 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  form  a  sufficient  body  of  precedent  as* 
will  hold  out  to  the  fraudulent  litigant  no  hope  of  success,  and  discover 
the  boundaries  between  that  which  must  be  permitted  for  the  interests 
of  the  community,  and  that  which  is  sheer  imitation  and  dishonourable 
appropriation  of  other  men's  rights.  But  especially  the  danger  will  be 
removed  which  has  been  enormously  exagg^iited,  and  is  especially  cried 
out  against  by  the  laity,  that  the  merit  of  an  invention  belongs  to  many, 
but  only  one  reaps  the  reward.  On  the  one  lumd,  this  accident  is  not 
so  fr^uent  as  it  is  asserted  to  be ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  patent  will 
be  pronounced  invalid  in  favour  of  a  third  party,  if  it  appears  from  any 
cause  to  be  imjust  towards  him. 

The  project  includes  the  obligation  of  publication  of  the  invention, 
of  carrying  it  into  effect  within  a  stated  time,  of  payment  of  patent  dues, 
and  fixes  the  duration  of  a  patent  at  15  years. 

The  obligation  of  publication  and  of  carrying  into  effect  is  not  only  a 

protection  against  the  concealment  of  worthless  mventions,  and  the  much 

dreaded  accumulation  of  unfounded  patents,  but  a  means  for  the  intro* 
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duction  of  the  inventionid,  for  furthering  production^  and  sthnulatmg  to 
new  inventions. 

The  principle  of  patent  duties  on  an  adirandng  scale,  already  ad- 
vocated by  us,  is  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  first^entioned  evil.  It 
id,  froin  its  compantiirely  limited  extent,  no  hardship  to  the  needy 
ioventdr,  and  the  less  that  the  prospect  of  legal  protection  of  his  inven- 
tion  not  only  jbcilitates  the  procuring  of  the  small  amount,  but  insures 
it  to  him. 

The  duration  of  a  patent  must,  as  the  preamble  of  the  prqjecl  rightly 
observes,  be  the  same  in  all  cases.  In  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  whole  of  the  law  it  must  not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  patent 
office ;  it  must  be  so  long  that  a  sufficient  ei^Joyment  be  possible,  and 
the  protection  do  not  expire  before  the  invention  is  feurlv  introduced. 
But  the  limitation  of  the  production  for  16  years  will,  unaer  ihe  opera- 
tion of  sudi  a  law,  certauilv  not  be  a  grievance  that  can  be  braigfat 
forward  as  a  plea  for  the  abolition  of  the  rightful  recognition  of  the' 
inventor^s  rights.  Bven  during  this  time,  as  we  have  ah-eady  shown, 
the  interest  of  the  inventor  will  urge  him  to  the  widest  possible  distnbo- 
tipn,  and  this  alone  naturally  exchides  excess  of  price. 

The  prefect  of  law,  of  wnich  we  have  set  fcvth  the  princifto,  will 
doubtless  undeigo  many  chaziges  for  the  bett^,  in  its  provisions  ctf  detail, 
in  the  hands  of  the  functionaries  called  upon  to  examine  it ;  it  will,  -for 
example  have  to  take  account  of  the  right  of  the  present  holders  of 
patents.  But  everybody  will  agree  Tfdth  us  that  the  principles  of  the 
prefect  explained  above  are  well  adapted  to  "promote  the  removal  of 
objections  bv  unprejudiced  discussion,  and  that  in  the  perfection  of  their 
{^visions  they  certainlv  offer  the  guarantees  which  the  communify  and 
the  inventor  are  entiflea  to  demand  for  the  maintenance  of  their  respec- 
tivfi  rights;  and  they  will,  we  hope,  be  at  least  acknowledged  as  the 
point  of  departure  for  &  liberal  process  of  patent  legislation. 
-  InteUeetual  property  in  literary  works,  which,  on  the  first  disoussiDn 
or  the  law  on  the  subject,  was  also  decried  as  a  ^'  mcmopoly,''  has,  by 
th^  legislative  settlement  recovered  its  honotirable  name  as  a  weil- 
founded  right,  and  that  so  Completely  that  in  addition  to  the  indemnity 
at  civil  law  a  punishment  is  provided  tot  the  offender  in  the  criminal 
l^w.  We  are  assured  Hial  intellectual  property  in  the  no  less  import^it 
province  of  industry  will  have  its  right  placed  on  record,  and  an  inter- 
lia^onal  protection  for  inventions  will  be  pioneered  by  the  legislature  of 
our  German  Fatherland.  The  men  to  wnom  we  owe  the  rep«il  of  the' 
usury  lawSyfi'ee  tmde,  literary  copyright,  &c.,  will  not  molest  the  inventor 
in  his  ftdr  right,  but  secure  him  the  liberty  of  his  intellectual  properCy, 
and  enable  the  powers  of  industry  to  be  profitably  developea  in  this 
struggle  of  unlimited  freedom. 

fVom.  die  bottom  of  our  hearty  in  the  name  of  a  class  of  sodety  to 
which  we  are  only  bound  by  the  thought  of  ikt  welfare  and  prosperil^ 
oi  our  nation,  we  adopt  the  words  of  Ufaland,  and  address  them  to  ithe^ 
representatives  of  the  people  :— 

<<  Let  the  good  faith  vou  have  shown  us 
Be  commended  with  our  thanks. 
And  ^our  further  work  of  culture 
Be  with  confidence  awaited." 

(Translated  by  J.  W.  Mollett,  B^.) 
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Xbb  Protbotion  op  Inventions  a  Bight  in  thb  Iktebbst$ 
•    OP  Sooibtt. 

VAveii^e&jih'Vhiyention, 

Prize  Essay  of  the  District  Union  of  German  Engineers  at  Cologne. 
'   ;   '(KolnerBezirksrVeiteinT>eut8cherIngeTiieure.) 

An  indispensable  preHminikry  to  an  Investiga^on  of  the  ^juestion  of 
the  introduction^  or  continuance,  or  abolition  of  pioleotion  of  inv^tioB(l5 
is  to  establish  piefisely  wiaA  it.  is  we  me»n  by  an  *'im«ntioti^"^idxat 
clautts  it  hM  to  ihe  protection  of  the  law/and  what  ^drantages  it  oonB^ 
OB  the  publid,  and  to  sift  bontradictorf  opinions. 

The  astonishing  progifess  in  aU  fields  of  ezaot  science  has  had  tudi 
inflaenfs^  on  ma^miractiures  that  the  latter  ean  no  longer  be  conceived 
apart  I^PoRi  the  aid  tbw  get  fMnn  the  former^  Colours,  photcf^^:^^^, 
telegrap^jr^  mining,' Working  in  wood  and  metal;, in  a  word,  afi:  prooti^ 
tire  intfostrie^  app«ar  as  zealbus  mad  docile  pu|$il»  of  tiie  exsiet  soicmdes, 
and  (mb  (daeiy^to-tketti  the  high  state  of  th«ir  devdi^rmeot.  The 
valner4yf  the  ez4etl  scienoea  ie  so  muY^rsalh-  recognised- tkoctw&amst  seek 
in  Uiis  circuttttance  alone  fbr  an  explanation  of 'tfa^  eagerness  for 
seimtlAo  ediicat&in  which  ii0ver  wearies  of  demainding  the  erection  of 
schofdsi^librories/and  Sode^es  for  the  propagation  of  knowledge.  That 
eagems»4ilt6  beMi  the  reason  whj  almost  every^twyr  dkcovery  of  ^ 
learj^ed  has 'been  immediately  followed  by  an  invigntioii  by  the  technioid 
man)  and  this  relation  between  discovery  andinvehtion  has  decided 
many  to  regard  invention  as  an  implied  or  necessary  consequence  of 
di»oo?bry.  In  order  to  examine  the  ieoirecttiess  of  this  view  we  must 
investigate  more  closely  1^  meaning  and'  the  objects  of  discovery  and 
invention.  . 

The 'idea  of  a  di8co\'ery  premises  the  finding  out  something  that 
was  'hot  known  before,  th^«fore  an  increase  to  knowledge.  Men 
discover  planets,  territories,  animals,  plants,  minerals,  the  relations 
of  substances,  laws  of  certain  phenomena,  mathematical  theorems.  A . 
discovery  may  be  unintentional,  accidental ;  all  that  is  required  in  this 
casef  is  for  ^e  discoverer  to  have  scientific  instruction  and  poweii  o£> 
observation  enough  to  note  the  discovery.  Oj^osed  to  acoid^tal  dis*- 
covery  IS  ra^nal  research,  which  by  calculation  of  certain  conditiona 
nmst  lead  to  a  determined  «nd.  If  the  in^^nrer^s  laboors  within:  Hke 
given  hmits  are  r^iable  ihey  have  an  intrinsic  value  for  science,  whether 
tne  discoveiy  made  be  positive  or  negative.  But  whether  thediscovezy 
be  the  result  of  rational  research  or  of  acoideni,  it  is  in  every^case  ta^ 
increase  to  our  knowledge ;  an  apprehension  of  that  which  before-was* 
unkhown,  or,  at  the  most,  only  matter  of  conjectute;*  <  The  work  o£  the 
£scoyerer,  therefore,  does  not  consist  in  tl^  cfeation  of  the  thing  to  be 
(Bscertrered,  but'  in  the  creation  or  combination  of  the  meana  by  which 
tke  ^sicoveryis  achieved ;  but  after  the  discovery  has  been  inade  its; 
only  value  is  the  new  fact  of  knowledge  (Judicium)  it  becomes  ;.  the  meank 
dfipe  discovery  tire  then  of  very  suborcmiate  comteqneiice. 

Hence  the  definition  of  the  word  itself  may  be  explained;  a  discovenr 
cbnSiiyts  in  the  opening^  of  an  object  ahready  presient,  but  hitherto  veilea, 
t.c.,  not  known,  not  perceived. 

Invention,  on  the  other  hand,  always  consists  in  the  production  of  an 
obje^  which  wad  not  present,  but  so  far  known  that  it  was  had  in  view 
(or  ^'  the  object  of  intention  *'),   To  invent  is  the  same  thing  as  to  think 
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out,  to  produce,  and  hence  it  follows  that  an  inveniion  can  never  be 
made  by  accident.  The  activity  of  the  inventor  in  the  field  of  industry 
18  twofold  :  he  has  first  to  fashioa  the  idea  of  the  object  to  be  inventea, 
and  then  give  his  idea  real  existence. 

In  laying  down  principles  for  the  protection  of  inventions  these 
operations  must  be  kept  carefully  distinct. 

Each  activity  is  supported  by  the  causative  connexion  of  certain  parts 
of  knowledge  which,  m  common  with  every  jnd^ent,  are  the  results  of 
scientific  research,  that  is  to  say,  are  discoveries.  This  is  the  muofh- 
exaiBfgerated  sole  connexion  between  invention  and  discovery,  a  con- 
nexion in  which  most  discoveries  stand  to  all  pre^ous  discoveries. 

The  distinction  between  invention  and  discovery  will  now  be  made 
clearer  by  a  few  examples. 

After  the  illuminatmg  properties  of  hjdrogen  in  oertain  oombinaHons 
with  carbon  had  been  discovered,  the  mvention  corresponding  to  this 
discovery  consisted  in  the  idea  of  gas-li|^htinff  with  hydrocarbon,  and  in 
the  production  of  the  means  for  canrmg  me  idea  into  practice.  The 
first  part  of  this  invention,  the  idea  of  giulights,  is  a  durect  consequence 
of  the  discovery  of  the  illuminating  gas,  and  only  premises,  beudes  know- 
ledge of  that  discovery,  knowledge  of  the  want  of  lights.  The  same 
applies  without  exception  to  all  inventions ;  the  idea  of  the  application 
of  tar  colours  was  suggested  by  the  discovery  of  them*  Ever^  mvention, 
as  an  object  of  ajpprdiension,  directed  to  the  idea  on  which  it  is  based, 
premises  in  the  first  place  only  the  knowledge  of  the  discoveries  con- 
nected with  it,  and  the  knowleage  of  the  want.  When  this  seems  other- 
wise it  is  because  the  observer  was  not,  or  is  not,  feuniliar  with  such 
knowledge.  The  layman,  and  many  a  manu£M;turer,  has  not  the  know- 
ledge of  the  aerodynamic  paradox,  and  cannot,  on  that  account,  perceive 
in  the  iigector  a  closely  connected  application  of  that  principle.  The 
student  of  physics,  on  the  other  hana,  has  no  concern  with  the  wants 
of  the  owners  of  steam  boilers,  and  to  him,  on  that  account,  the  injector 
appears  to  be  the  elaboration  of  a  completely  new  idea. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  second  part  of  the  inventive  process,  the 
elaboration  of  the  idea ;  and  we  remark  that  precisely  in  this  is  the 
principal  function  of  the  inventor,  and  the  sole  value  of  invention  to 
naanuracture.  The  value  of  the  idea  is  the  discoverer's  property ;  its 
I4>plicability,  the  value  of  the  idea  for  industrial  objects,  is  entirely 
determined  by  the  invention  made  out  of  it.  The  discovery  may  be  of 
the  greatest  scientific  importance,  whilst  its  result  as  an  invention  is  of 
no  consequence  at  all,  if  the  proper  means  for  its  elaboration  are  wanting, 
or  if  there  is  no  existing  want  of  the  invention.  The  discovery  that  the 
diamond  is  combustible  was  of  great  moment,  because  it  explained  the 
nature  of  the  precious  stone  at  once ;  but  the  production  of  heat  or 
light  from  diamonds  is  worthless,  until  they  can  be  cheaply  supplied, 
apart  from  the  superiority  of  other  sources  of  heat  and  light.  If  this 
example  is  considered  finvolous  it  is  easy  to  find  others.  Suppose  it 
was  defiired  to  build  a  self-acting  playing  pianoforte ;  the  barrel  organ, 
the  musical  snuff-box,the  Jacquard  mechanism,  supply  directly  the  general 
idea  for  solving  that  problem ;  but  much  labour  and  ingenuity  would  be 
required  to  construct  an  automatons  performing  pianoforte  which  could 
filnd  acceptance  as  a  thing  that  was  wanted. 

If  we  return  to  our  first  example  of  the  gaslights,  we  learn  ^m  the 
history  of  this  branch  of  manufacture  that  in  the  realisation  of  the  idea 
an  uncommonly  complicated  apparatus,  and  a  very  great  number  of 
separate  inventions  of  the  most  widely  different  description,  were  made 
necessary ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  aggregate  of  all  these  inventions  made 
in  the  course  of  half  a  century  that  the  present  perfection  of  gaslights 
was  attained.    There  had  to  be  provided  for,  the  manufacture,  purifying, 
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and  storing  of  the  gas,  regulation  of  the  pressure,  conduits,  meters, 
and,  finally,  the  arrangements  directly  applied  in  huming  and  illumi- 
nating ;  altogether  we  see,  for  a  series  and  comhination  of  operations 
and  arrangements,  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  which  are  enough  to 
fill  a  very  thick  volume. 

The  fundamental  idea  was,  no  doubt,  supplied  from  the  discoyeiy  of 
a  learned  man,  but  nothing  more.  Some  people,  it  is  true,  maintain 
that  the  production  of  gas  is  based  on  the  discovery  of  decompositions 
or  combinations,  the  purification  on  that  of  certain  chemical  processes  of 
reaction  in  difiiearent  bodies,  and  that  all  the  mechanical  arrangements 
are  only  combinations  and  variations  in  form  and  dimension  of  parts 
known  long  ago.  This  assertion  may  suffice  for  a  posterior  scientific 
explanation  of  the  invention ;  but  if  it  is  advanced  in  aepreciation  of  the 
inventive  process  before  the  work  of  the  discoverer,  it  proves  nothing 
but  the  thoughtlessness  and  ignorance  of  the  judgers.  The  invention, 
the  application,  must,  as  we  remarked  before,  necessarily  be  preceded  by 
the  discoveiy,  %,e,,  the  judgment ;  ever^  form  is  capable  of  a  geometrical 
definition,  the  combination  of  bodies  must  be  in  accordance  with 
chemieal  or  mechanical  laws,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  naturally 
requisite  to  bring  about  the  combination ;  and  changes  of  dimension 
are  often  subject  to  conditions  the  satisfiEiction  of  which  is  only  arrived 
at  by  long  years  of  hard  work. 

Tne  opponents  of  the  protection  of  invention  who  raise  that  objection 
to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  inventive  process,  go  so  far  as  to  pretend 
that  every  invention  springs  so  spontaneously  from  the  actual  aggrega- 
tion of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  public  that  every  want  can  be 
immediately  supplied,  and  where  this  does  not  happen  that  it  is  scientific 
research,  discovery,  which  has  not  reached  so  far.  The  absurdity  of 
this  assertion  may  be  learned  firom  all  the  inventions  in  applied  mechanics, 
which  are  almost  without  exception  based  on*  discoveries  possessed  by 
antiquity.  This  is  so  true  that  the  historian  of  civilisation  is  per- 
petually inquiring,  why  in  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages  the  discoveries 
of  the  said  art  were  so  far  behindhand.  But  the  experience  is  every 
day  repeated  that  the  inventor  has  the  greatest  difficulties  to  surmount 
in  precisely  this  province.  Mechanical  inventions  are  still  far  Arom  their 
conclusion,  and  those  who  discover  in  every  new  machine  only  changes 
in  dimension  and  form  of  known  parts,  would  earn  for  themselves  an 
incalculable  reward  if  they  would  solve  the  open  questions  of  machinery 
building.  Surely  they  ought  to  know  that  the  combination  and  change 
of  form,  and  dimension  of  known  parts  demands,  besides  the  knowledge 
(not  so  easily  acquired)  of  those  parts,  an  often  extraordinary  critical 
and  synthetical  capacity,  but  especially  a  lively  imagination ; — ^that  the 
right  appreciation  of  the  want,  the  selection  of  material,  the  calculation 
of  mercantile  traffic,  are  often  the  greatest  difficulties. 

If,  as  is  to  be  hoped,  a  connexion  is  established  by  land  from 
Dover  to  Calais,  it  will  be  by  a  tunnel  or  a  bridge,  both  well-known 
things  which  finally  will  be  built  by  well-known  means.  The  choice  of 
the  means,  however,  will  require  some  consideration  and  many  experi- 
ments, the  connexion  of  the  parts  will  not  be  easy,  and  the  furnishing 
of  ^e  smaller  and  least  of  the  tools  and  appliances  will  necessitate  many 
an  invention,  but  the  material  of  the  separate  parts  will  not  be  new,  and 
the  new  will  not  be  so  matcorial  that  it  could  not  be  replaced  in  another 
way. 

According  to  the  views  of  these  opponents  of  protection  of  invention 
a  patent  ought  not  to  be  granted,  because  everybody  is  in  a  position  to 
make  the  invention  for  himself  if  he  comes  in  the  case  to  want  it,  i.e., 
inventing  is  so  easy  that  every  man  who  is  equipped  with  the  necessary 
knowledge  can  and  will  make  every  invention  admitted  by  the  state  of 
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science  when  he  wants  it.  Incredible  as  this  assertion  sounds,  it  has 
been  advanced,  and  is  daily  repeated  in  certain  drcles.  Nobody  has 
proved  it  yet.  But  it  is  almost  unpossible  to  convince  those  who  oriog 
\t  forward  of  its  inaccuracy,  because,  in  the  rule,  they  know  nothing 
of  mechanics,  and  yet  think  themselves  qualified  to  pronounce  upQn 
the  nature  of  mechanics  on  the  ground  of  general  technological  ktow- 

ledge» 

But  this  assertion  is  one  of  the  heaviest  niotives  in  the  line  of  aign- 
ment  directed  against  the  protection  of  invention ;  and  the  movement  in 
favour  of  protection  will  &erefore  have  precisely  t)ie  refutation  of  this 
view  for  its  principal  consideration. 

For  the  rest,  the  dispute  over  the  difficulty  that  the  inventive  process 
has  to  surmount  is  utterly  frivolous  in  itself,  because  the  inreator's 
merit  is  only  measured  by  tne  value,  the  utility,  of  his  invention.  Most 
of  the  opponents  of  protection  know  this  too ;  but  they  purposely  take 
in  hand  an  elaborate  dispute  of  the  difficulty  of  invention  in  ord^  to 
make  the  public  believe  that  inventions,  even  without  protection,  would 
grow  out  of  the  earth  lUee  mushrooms,  and  that  every  moral  basb  is 
wanting  for  the  claim  to  protection  of  inventions.  .  They  sav  the 
essence  of  an  invention  is  the  idea ;  but  the  idea  is  always  supplied  by  a 
discovery;  the  practical  applicalion  of  the  idea  presents  no  difficulty; 
consequently  society  is  bound  to  thank  not  the  inventor  but  the  dis- 
coverer ;  but  because  the  discovery  by  its  nature  cannot  be  the  subject 
of  a  patent  the  protection  of  invention  is  in  no  way  justified. 

They  try  thus  to  bring  forward  the  idea  of  the  invention  as  promi- 
nently as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  its  practical  elabora- 
tion, and  they  purposely  ignore  or  conceal  the  lact  that  the  inventor 
never  demands  a  patent  K>r  anything  but  the  practical  elaboration.  These 
tactics  are  very  dangerous  to  the  inventor  in  the  process  of  legislatadn, 
because  l^e  masses,  who  ultimately  make  the  law,  will  always  give  their 
support  to  the  man  who  relieves  them  fipom  every  obligation  of  grati- 
tude; they  do  not  for  the  moment  suspect  that  the  edge  of  their 
decision  can  cut  their  own  hands. 

In  cases  where  the  simpUcity  of  the  idea  of  the  invention  cannot  be 
denied,  and  yet  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  its  elaboration  must  be 
acknowledged,  as  in  the  steam  engine,  sewing  machine,  &c.  the  opponents 
of  protection  declare  that  the  merit  belongs  to  the  first  inventor,  who  is 
generally  long  since  dead,  and  if  they  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  it 
is  only  the  subsequent  improvements  that  have  made  the  invention  useAil, 
then  they  declare  again  that  these  improvements  were  so  self-evident 
that  any  man  who  took  the  matter  in  hand  must  have  discovered  them 
of  necessity.  Many  opponents  of  protection  who  own  the  benefit  of 
certain  existing  inventions,  and  the  extraordinary  labour  of  intdlect 
applied  to  them,  go  so  far  in  the  end  as  to  declare  that  Uie  time  is  past  for 
great  inventions,  and  that  we  have  only  improvements  to  deal  with  now, 
which  proceed  spontaneously  firom  the  rich  stores  of  knowledge  and 
experience  bequeathed  to  us  ^om  the  past,  float  about  ahnoisi  ready  in 
the  air,  and  can  therefore  entitle  no  individual  to  any  special  daim. 

But  they  who  make  this  assertion  have  unhappily  omitted  to  give  us 
a  specific  definition  of  the  great  *' inventions '^  and  small  '*  improve- 
ments/' If  we  consider  the  result  we  suspect  that  there  is  nothing 
that  came  in  its  full  perfection  out  of  the  hands  of  its  first  inventor. 
The  steam  engine  required  centuries  to  grow  into  what  it  is  to-day ;  its 
greatest  improver  James  Watt  was  still  of  opinion  that  it  would  never 
be  able  to  do  that  which  it  does  now.  The  greatest  inventions  most 
pregnant  of  consequences  for  our  civilisation,  as  the  steamboat,  the 
locomotive  and  railroad,  telegraphy,  photography,  typography,  proceeded 
in  their  origin  from  insignificant  almost  ridiculed  beginnings.    And  it 
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IB  the  many  Bmall  '*  improvementB ''  that  have  first  giveii  to  these  mven- 
tiona  their  dvilising  siffni£cance.  ^Without  those  improvements  they 
would  be  ridiculed  to  tnis  day  as  idle  and  ignorant  endeavours,  like 
submarine  and  aerial  naviffation^  or  the  sun  machine. 

We  do  not  mean  to  underrate  the  merit  of  the  original  inventor,  but 
we  demand  that  that  of  the  subsequent  inventor;,  the  improver^,  be  equally 
esteemed.  And  further,  if  the  degree  of  merit  is  to  be  decided,  the  iilD- 
prover  may  in  many  cases  have  to  be  preferred  to  the  inventor,  and  thdt 
not  only  on  account  of  greater  success  but  of  greater  inteHeetual  conse- 
fjuence.  The  original  inventor  is  very  often  giuded  byin^fftinot  and 
lunited  apprehensions ;  he  works  without  metljoa,  and  cumot  take  in  at 
one  fflance  all  the  possible  consequence  of  his  mvention.  The  improver, 
on  £e  other  hand,  nas  l^e  work  of  his  predecessor  to  rehearse,  investigate, 
and  continue.  Whilst  the  first  inventor  mav  be  only  woridng  in  pursuit 
of  a  whim,  the  improver's  labour  is  always  founded  on  knowledge  and 
judgment,  and  directed  towards  a  deariy  propounded  .end.  > 

Thib  attempt  of  the  opponents  of  protection  to  bring  the  original 
invention  into  prominence  at  the  expense  of  the  subsequent  impovCh 
ments  is  supported  by  the  opinion  that  the  idea  in  oomparison  with  its 
elaboration  is  the  more  essential  part  of  the  invention.  By  setting  the 
so-called  "great  inventions''  against  the  '' small '  improvements''  we 
bring  to  light  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion.  The  benefit  of  telegn^hy  is 
only  in  the  rapidity  it  affords  to  tiie  interchange  of  thought,  and  the 
invention  would  have  precisely  the  same  impovtanoe  if  by  any  other 
means  of  equal  facility  of  application  the  traffic  could  be  as  conveniently 

E'  led  for.  But  biecause  no  other  means  •  have  yet  been  discovered 
lioh  the  electric  current  could  be  supevseded  for  this  purpose, 
ore  the  idea  of  applying  it  to  the  said  purpose  was  plainly  com- 
pulsory, and  the  onl^  question  was  how  to  do  so  in  the  most  perfect 
manner.  And  in  this  matter  we  Germans  are  driven  to  the  painful 
confession,  that  we  with  our  ''great  invention  "  would  never  have 
advanced  beyond  Goettingen,  if  Wheatstone,  Morse,  and  Hughes  had 
not  come  to  the  rescue  with  their  ''small  improvements."  All  the 
world  sees  that  water-roads,  and  atrial  navigation  would  have  incalcu- 
lable advantages  over  railways ;  the  matter  here  is  only  to  find  the  small 
improvements  by  which  these  means  of  communication  may  be  esta- 
bUshed  everywhere  and  safely! 

It  is  rather  lost  puns  to  attempt  to  define  the  distinction  between 
"  great  inventions  "  and  *'  improvements ;"  every  improvement,  however 
insignificant  it  may  appear,  is  a  great  invention  if  it  makes  the  invented 
thin||^  useful  which  without  it  was  us^ess.  In  immediate  reference  to 
the  improvements  that  are  often  notably  described  as  non-essentiid,  we 
wish  to  recall  a  saying  of  Macaulay's,  which  he  puts  in  his  History  (^ 
England (Tauchnitz,  vol.  l.>  cap.  iii.),  when  be  is  considering  the  gradual 
development  of  civilisation  : — "  In  every  experimental  science  there  is 
"  a  tendency  towards  perfedaon.  In  every  human  being  there  is  a 
"  wish  to  ameliorate  his  own  condition,  lliese  two  principles  have  often 
"  sufficed,  even  when  counteracted  by  great  public  calamities  and  by 
"  bad  institutions,  to  cany  civilisation  rapidly  forward.  No  ordinary 
"  misfortune,  no  ordinaiy  misgovemment,  wUl  do  so  much  to  make  a 
"  nation  wretched,  as  the  constant  progress  of  physical  knowledge,  and 
"  the  constant  effort  of  every  man  to  better  himself  wiU  do,  to  make  a 
"  nation  prosperous." 

That  wnich  Macaulay  describes  here  in  the  broadest  generalization 
happens  in  every  particular  case,  and  he  himself  in  another  passage 
carries  the  apphcation  of  this  thought  to  industry  and  to  general 
civilisation  —  the  thought  of  the  process  towards  perfection  oy  in- 
appreciable degrees  of  improvement.    Macaulay  certainly  supposes  an 
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unconditional  energy  of  the  individual  towards  improvement,  an  enei^ 
which  exists  independently  of  all  external  conditions  and  re-acts  on 
them.  This  may  be  conceded  if  we  add  that  the  direction  of  this  energy 
is  guided  for  the  time  by  external  conditions. 

The  energy  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  property  is  common  to  aU 
men,  savage  and  civilised,  alike.  But  where  there  is  no  power  for  the 
absolute  protection  of  property  the  endeavour  to  acquire  property  has 
to  give  place  to  the  energy  directed  to  the  attainment  of  that  power. 
And  this  is  the  case  of  idl  inventors  in  the  countries  whidi  provide  no 
or  no  adequate  protection  of  inventions.  It  is  thoroughly  natural  that 
inventive  energy  should  there  be  absent,  or  only  active  to  a  limited 
extent. 

Regarding  the  question  purely  in  the  light  of  the  abstract  principles 
of  legislative  philosophy,  it  is  just  as  easv  to  conclude  for  the  abolition 
of  the  protection  of  inventions  as  to  defend  it.  In  certain  lights  the 
existing  right  of  property  of  the  individual  may  in  fact  be  (Ssputed, 
and  Rousseau  we  know  succeeded  in  bringing  forward  the  prepon- 
derating disadvantages  to  civilisation  in  a  striking  form.  It  must  also 
be  conceded  that  the  only  innate  right  we  know  is  the  right  of  the  strong 
against  the  weak.  Let  the  advocates  of  protection  take  this  fact  to 
heart,  that  they  may  not  grow  weary  of  agitating  for  their  object  and 
may  really  grow  to  be  the  stronger  party.  In  the  end,  too,  this  question 
will  be  setUed  by  the  stronger,  t.c,  by  the  m^ority  in  Parliament,  and 
their  task  will  then  be  to  controvert  the  speeches  of  those  who  have 
only  studied  manufactures  in  their  libraries  or  in  the  office  of  the 
ofi&cials  of  the  government. 

The  inventor's  claim  to  protection  of  his  invention  is  founded  without 
doubt  on  the  same  principles  as  the  rights  of  property  are.  Just  as  the 
capacity  and  right  of  earning  would  be  objectless,  if  the  ri^ht  of 
possession  was  wanting  to  the  trader,  so  are  the  capacit}[  and  nght  of 
inventing  futile  where  the  protection  of  inventions  is  wanting. 

In  certiun  provinces  of  invention,  in  literature,  the  sciences  and  arts, 
that  right  of  possession  is  uncon^tionally  acknowledged  and  its  pro- 
tection provided  for  by  all  civilised  states.  In  this  case  the  legal  pro^- 
sions  harmonise  precisely  with  our  definition  given  above,  of  the 
distinction  between  invention  and  discovery,  in  protecting  nothing  but 
the  method  as  a  whole,  but  leaving  free  the  application  of  the  general 
idea,  the  discovery.  This  makes  the  protection  in  some  cases  certainly 
illusory,  as,  e,g.,  in  scientific  works,  whose  value  is  only  in  the  discovery 
and  not  in  the  method.  But  the  scientific  student,  the  discoverer,  has 
himself  no  interest  in  the  method  of  his  work,  and  must  desire  the 
greatest  possible  publicity  for  his  discovery ;  moreover  he  can  always 
compel  mention  of  his  name,  and  there  is  therefore  in  the  free  use  of  a 
discovery  no  actual  flaw  in  the  law,  i.e.,  no  injury  of  the  discoverer^s 
lights  to  discover. 

The  main  distinction  between  the  manufacturing  inventor  and  the 
scientific  man  or  artist  is  that  the  former  only  works  for  material  gain, 
whilst  the  scientific  man  and  the  artist  work  purely  for  their  interest 
in  science  or  art,  and  their  first  object  is  personal  reception;  after 
recognition  comes  necessary  material  compensation.  Whereas  the 
materials  for  prosecuting  scientific  or  art  labours  are  generally  within 
reach  of  the  most  neecfy,  and  the  prosecution  can  be  managed  by  the 
scientific  man  or  artist  alone  by  himself,  the  prosecution  of  most  inven- 
tions in  manufactures  demands  large  means  for  procuring  material  and 
working  power. 

But  the  position  of  the  inventor  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
scientific  man  or  artist  is  yet  more  unfrivourable.  With  the  recognition 
of  exploits  in  science  or  art  that  of  the  individual  scientific  man  or 
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artist  is  necessarily  connected,  i.e,,  the  value  of  a  work  of  art  is  not 
only  estimated  intrinsically,  but  with  regard  to  the  name  of  the  artist, 
and  the  scientific  man  is  not  only  paid  for  the  service  he  has  rendered^ 
but  also  for  what  he  is  perhaps  still  going  to  render  in  the  future  ^ 
finally,  the  public  themselves  are  watchful  against  forgery  or  other 
abuse  of  the  name  of  the  scientific  man  or  artist.  Here  therefore,  in 
addition  to  the  protection  afforded  them  by  the  law,  they  hove  advantages 
freely  accorded  them  by  society. 

The  inventor  lives  in  diametrically  opposite  circumstances.  The 
invention  is  only  estimated  intrinsically  and  according  to  its  usefulness, 
nobody  cares  the  least  for  the  inventor.  Now,  seeing  that  good  counter- 
feits of  inventions  have  precisel;^  the  same  value  as  the  inventor's  own 
productions,  he  would  be  seriously  damaged  by  every  clever  or 
wcal^er  imitator  if  there  were  no  law  to  protect  his  invention  against 
imitation. 

The  protection  of  inventions  has  therefore  nrecisely  the  same  object 
as  protection  in  the  provinces  of  literature  ana  art.  But  it  is  incom- 
parably more  importiuit  and  necessary  to  the  inventor  than  it  is  to  the 
scientific  man  and  the  artist,  because  the  inventor  as  such  finds  no 
recognition,  but  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  profitable  realisation  of 
his  invention. 

The  opponents  of  the  protection  of  inventions  who  recognise  the 
necessity  of  inventions  for  the  development  of  civilisation,  maintain  tha^^ 
inventions  even  without  protection  would  spring  up  as  they  wer3 
wanted,  and  to  support  their  opinion  say  that  with  general  education 
every  technical  roan  is  capable  of  making  the  invention  that  he  sees  to 
be  necessary  for  himself,  and  that  the  initiative  which  the  inventor 
naturally  gets  is  enough  to  compensate  his  pains. 

As  to  the  first  clause  of  this  argument,  the  facility  of  invention, 
we  think  that  we  have  elucidated  this  enough  already.  As  to  the  in- 
ventor's initiative,  we  must  observe  that  in  most  cases  this  ceases  to 
be  effectual  immediately  when  the  invention  is  proved  to  be  useful,  and 
has  been  adopted  in  spite  of  existing  pr^udices.  But  it  is  only  from 
this  moment  that  the  inventor  can  hope  for  profit.  The  initiative  would 
in  fact  be  an  advantage  if  the  public  were  always  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing bad  work  from  good.  But  this  is  only  very  sddom  the  case;  ths 
blunder  is  commonly  only  detected  after  repeated  disastrous  experiences, 
and  even  then  what  is  generally  recognised  as  the  proper  cause  of  dis- 
appointment is  not  the  bad  elaboration,  but  the  invention  itself  is 
aoandoned  as  intrinsically  useless. 

llie  inventor  knows  that  his  invention  only  maintains  its  full  value 
with  faultless  elaboration,  and  will  therefore  go  to  work  with  extreme 
conscientiousness  in  the  choice  of  materials  and  in  the  process  of 
working.  The  rival,  on  the  contrary,  is  trying  to  decoy  the  public  with 
low  prices,  and  to  make  the  same  profit  as  the  inventor,  must  try  to1)e 
spanng  in  provision  of  materials  and  labour.  -  Tba  result  of  this 
process  is,  as  we  say,  a  fraud  on  the  public  which  ends  in  the  complete 
rejection  of  the  invention.  The  inventor  has  therefore  to  bear,  besides  the 
natural  disadvantage  of  competition,  the  immeasurably  greater  damages 
of  seeing  the  adoption  of  his  invention  altogether  frustrated.  In  this 
is  the  reason  that  really  valuable  foreign  inventions  have  fallen  into  such 
disrepute  in  Germany  that  they  are  not  used  at  all. 

The  assertion  tha^  the  inventions  necessary  to  the  development  of 
civilisation  are  niade  without  protection  is  therefore  still  unproved,  and 
further,  fehcts  entirely  refute  it. 

Let  us  hear  what  M.  Moigno  says  in  his  well-known  article  agiunst 
the  Germans  : — "  Le  g^nie  tdlemand  n'invente  pas.  Or,  Tavenir  est  k 
"  rinvention.    II  n'invente  pas.    J'lyoute  qu'il  ne  croit  m^me  pas,  ou 
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^'  CMQt  ^ peine  4  la poB&dbilittf de  l^v^niion j  xelaest ;|i  yni»  qu-en  PnuM, 
'^  et  c^est  une  snomalie  r^yoltante  qtd  a  nulle  fois  id^sesp^  dos  inven- 
"  tears,  il  est  comme  impossible  d'obtenir  la  sanetion  d^me  d^ooaverte 
"  £ute  k  r^tranger."  ' 

We  are  not  bound  to  believe  that  tiie  learned  abbd  himself  thinks  tre 
ha^e  not  the  gift  of  invention }  it  ^only  smted  him  for  the  moHttOit  to 
ai^gile  fitMEQ  our  insuffident  proteetion  of  Inyentions,  and-  the  amaU 
number  of  inventions  patented  in  Germaoy>  l^e  laok  of  inventive  capa- 
city in.  tl^Geiimans^  i; 

The  £aot  that  Germany  has  the  smallest  number  of  patents  <^.aH 
mvilised  coiMltriep  capnot  unhappily  be  disputed^  and  so  iu  MoigXio^s 
assertion  cannot  be  xefuited*  •  ,  ^ 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  news  of  the  most  wid^y  pul^ 
lished  tedinM»l  journals  are  principatiy  made  Ap  of  ne«r  inTebtlans,  and 
the  journals,  as  a  matter  of  course,  notice  the  home  inventiooii  finl. 
Now  if  we  exaniine  ^e  contents  of  AmecicM^  Englislu  and  French 
journals,  such  as  the  Scientific  American^  Ajneo^can  Artisan,  Bugineer^ 
Enffineering,  Meohanics'  Magazine  G^e  Indistriel,  and  othtts,  wie 
find  that  barelv  from  three  to  £ve  per  cent,  of  tiie  inveations  they 
publish  are  of  foreign  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  diffusm 
German  technical  journals,  such  as  Dinffler's  Pol.  Journal,  or  Huelsse^s 
Pol.  Q^tralblatt^  can  only  be  maintained  >by  taking  up  80  to  90  ,per  cent, 
of  foreign  inventions. 

It  will  not  be  disputed  that  these  figures  famish,  matter  lor.  serioMB 
reflection ;  they  show  that  the  demand  for  new  inventions  in  Qeraumy 
is  6C9rc€))ly  covered  to  the  extent  of  10  to  20  per  cent,  by  the  Ghermana 
themselves.  Now,  seeing  that  the  inventive  ca|>aoity  of  die  German  has 
been  long  since  on  record  most  unmisti^eably  and  prominentia,  and 
is  daily  exemplified  in  foreign  countries,  this  phenomenon  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  inadequate  protection  afforded  to  inventions  in  Ger- 
many paralysing  the  efforts  of  the  inventor. 

Nobody  certainly  can  deny  that  the  promotion  of  new  inventions  is 
for  the  general  good  of  civilisation ;  but  they  will  not  allow  the  necessity 
of  protection  as  a  means  for  promoting  inventions,  and  maintain  besides 
the  uselessness  of  protection  to  the  inventor  and  its  hurtfulness  to 
society. 

As  to  the  uselessness  of  protection  to  the  inventor,  we  may  obseryp 
that  the  state  has  to  regulate  tiie  law  in  such  a  inanner  that  it  satisfies 
all  the  conditions  of  protection ;  if  after  that  it  fsils  to  give  the  inventor 
the  benefits  expectea  that  is  nobody^s  fault.  For  the  rest,  America^ 
England,  and  France  show  that  the  inventors  are  veiy  well  off  under 
the  protection  asserted  to  be  so  useless  to  them.  The  pecuniary  pro- 
ductiveness of  an  invention  is  essentially  determined  by  the  requirements 
of  the  period ;  he  who  errs  against  this  consideration  has  no  right  to 
complam  of  his  want  of  success.  The  invention  of  railways  and  tele- 
grapns  in  the  d^ys  of  the  Cherusci  would  certainly  not  have  been  very 
profitable  undei^the  strictest  {mtent  law.  Nobody  can  think  of  calling 
f or  i'  law  by  which  the  public  is  compelled  to  buy  an  invention. 

If  the  protection  of  inventions  does  not  promote  inventive  activity, 
then  it  must  either  impede  it  or  be  without  influence  upon  it.  The 
assertion  that  it  is  without  influence  has  never  yet  been  made,  and  we 
can  therefore  pass  over  that ;  it  is  best  refuted  by  the  vehement  dispute 
on  this  question  that  has  continued  for  years. 

But,  if  protection  had  the  effect  of  impeding  inventive  activity,  then 
the  countries  where  it  does  not  exist,  such  as  Holland  and  Switzerland, 
must  be  especially  distinguished  for  inventions.  TTie  Swiss  Polytech- 
nical  Journal*  of  BoUey  and  Kronauer,  as  far  as  we  know  the  only 

*  This  journal  has  not  appeared  for  two  years,  and  haf  not  yet  found  a  soooessor. 
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techaioftl  pcariodioal  in  Switzerland^  mentions  in  the  yeani  1869  and 
1870  oojky^  eight  applications  of  the  meehanical  industry  of  Switzerlandj 
all  the  other  oontoits  of-  the  356  pages,  large  quarto/  of  these  two 
volumes  are,  substantially  at  least,  derived  frcMA  foreign^  t»eo  not  Swiss, 
communications.  Among  these  eight  communieations  we  find  tbe 
description  of  the  Bighi  railway  and  ^e  Zuridh  waterworks;  these  com- 
munioations  Consist  of  laudataiy  notioea  of  Swiss  mmnMnxes  without 
A  description  of  the  processes.  Only  two  inventions^  so  far  as  we  know, 
have  been  pv(>duoed  during  the  last  three  years  from  HoUand-— the«o- 
called  pui9p^wheel,  and  another  machine  for  raising  water  constraetad 
on  the  principle  of  the  old  science  of  iirigation* 

£xperi€aee  teaches  us  therefore  th^t  Uiose  countries  in  which  the. pro- 
tection of.  inventions  is  hberally  maintained  and  energetically  managed 
have  the  greatest  mmiber  of  inventions  to  show*  and  thaV  on  the  eon- 
ti^ary,  those  counlanes  in  which  thero  is  no  or  inadsquatf  iMN)|soNon  lum- 
duce  the  fewest  inventions^  If  you  acknowledge  »  ^^imsativei  oonnexibn 
in  these  ftk^ts  you.  cannot  avoid  the  conseouence  of  a^owledgmg.ihiit 
,the  jmtection  of  inventions  is  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the  com- 
•munity. 

The  rightncAs  of  this  oondusion  has  repeatedly  been  manifested  in 
quite  another  way#  The  experience  of  the  induaml  world,  and  of  the 
public  in  relerenoe  to  industry  in  Germany  is  not  to  be  misunderstootd; 
in  no  other,  country  is  it  equfdly  difficult  to  introduce  new  methods,  new 
tods,  or  generallv  new  inventions.  Take  into  account  the  gxeat  ener- 
getic activity  of  uie  Germans  and  their  contemplative  tendency,  and.  this 
very  remarluiible  phenomenon  can  only  be  explained  from  external  cir- 
cumstances, and  we  think  we  can  prove  that  it  is  indirectly  a  conse- 
quence of  the  inadequate  protection  of  inventions. 

If,  as  we  have  shown,  the  number  of  German  inventions  is  so  remark- 
ably small,  this  is  because  the  German  inventor  under  a  sense  of  hie 
unprotectedness  only  veDtures  very  seldom  to  carry  an  inv^ition  into 
practice.  The  opponents  of  the  protection  of  invention,  it  is  true,  win 
explain  the  phenomenon  otherwise,  but  they  would  perceive  the  error  of 
tiieir  view  if  ihej  would  take  the  pains  of  inquiring  more  particularly 
into  the  fate  of  really  valuable  foreign  inventions  in  Grermanv.  The 
foreign  invent<»r  has,  naturally,  no  more  right  in  Gennany  than  the 
native,  ue,^  he  gets  no  protection  at  aU,  or  at  most  a  patent  in  conformity 
with  tiie  existing  law,  and  this  awarded  for  such  a  short  time  that  the 
expenses  of  a  systematic  and  bua&ness-Iike  application. of  the  invoition 
are  not  cii^vered. 

The  consequence,  of  thifi  is  that  most  foreign  inventions  can  be  used 
in  Germany  by  ev^body  at  will,  and  this  has  produced  the  status  that 
niany  opponents  of  protection  value  so  highly,  namely,  the  most  tm- 
limited  competition.  The  question  is  now,  has  this  condition  of  Ger- 
man industry  been  productive  of  benefijt  or  of  harm  to  the  German 
people?  iWe  maintun  that  this  condition  has  damaged  German  in- 
dustrv>  and  the  public  that  wants  its  produce,  in  the.hi^iest  degree,  and 
we  add  that  it  is  precisely  in  such  an  intelligent  and  industrious  nation 
that  the  damage  must  be  so  distinctly  manifested,  as  in  fact  it  has  been. 

In  Gennai^  all  discoveries  and  inventions  are  generally  noticed  with 
g[reater  attention  and  intelligence  than  in  other  countries,  and  tiie  prin- 
cipal usfr  of  a  new  invention  is  i^)prehend6d  immedif^y ;  it  must  there- 
for^ have  happened  without  fail  that  the  application  of  moat  inventions 
wpuld  have  been  very  soon  tried  also  here.  But,  in  consequence  of  the 
cpndition  described  above,  the  German  producer  has  a  great  many  comr 
petitor&;  he  dare  not  therefore  devote  protracted  and  costiy  experi- 
ments to  the  elaboration  of  a  new  invention.  He  -dare  not  pause  to 
think  of-educating  a  staff  of  artisans  for  bimself ;  he  has  to  wofkfor 
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profit  immediately,  and  to  work  more  cheaply  than  his  competitorB,  he 
has  to  he  sparing  ^  material  and  wa^^es.  Under  these  conditions  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  puhlic  gets  cheaply  hnt  veiy  badly  served,  and  enter- 
tains on  that  account  an  almost  insurmonntable  aversion  to  all  novel- 
ties. The  man^r  little  useful  things  for  using  in  and  about  the  house 
which  are  sent  in  great  perfection  from  America  and  England  are  sold 

S  every  hawker  dvectly  they  appear  in  Crermany,  offeen  at  a  tenth  part 
their  original  price.  But  they  are  then  for  the  most  part  so  bad  and 
unfit  for  use  that  the  public  perceives  that  it  is  swindled  in  spite  of  the 
low  price,  and  prefers  to  do  without  these  articles.  But  the  same  tlung 
is  true  of  much  more  important  objects. 

Now  why  did  the  sewing  machine  long  after  its  useful  completion  in 
America  still  re^juire  so  much  time  for  its  introduction  into  Germany  ? 
The  blame  of  this  lies  only  wiih  the  unskilful  entireh^  useless  imitations 
that  every  locksmith  or  blacksmith  attempted.  Public  opinion  was 
thus  so  much  confused  about  this  machine  that  even  technical  men  not 
long  ago  were  disputing  the  extraordinary  performances  of  the  sewing 
machine.  If  Howe,  Wheeler  and  Wilson,  Grover,  Baker,  Singer,  and 
the  rest  had  found  an  effectual  protection  of  their  invention  for  10  or  15 
years  in  Germany  they  would  not  have  despised  a  regulated  trade  in 
their  machines,  and  such  a  long  ignorance  of  the  inter^ts  of  all  parties 
would  have  become  impossible.  We  sa;|r  of  all  parties,  for  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  purchasing  public  was  misled  and  injured,  so,  on  the 
other,  nothing  Dut  a  quite  unhealthy  industry  could  be  introducefl 
imder  such  conditions,  which  at  first  perhaps  only  caused  disappoint- 
ment through  ignorance  and  incompetence,  but  ultimately  deceived 
maliciously. 

If  it  is  asserted  therefore  that  these  conditions  benefit  the  small 
struggling  producers,  that  is  (quite  apart  from  considerations  of  mora- 
lity) a  vulgar  «rror.  If  the  ''  small  struggling  producers  "  had  had 
10  or  15  years  to  study  really  good  machines,  they  would  perhaps  have 
become  competent  to  construct  a  useful  machine  with  small  means. 
This  was  not  the  case ;  they  learned  nothing  and  earned  nothing  also 
with  their  bad  workmanship,  but  in  the  meantime  their  position  has 
very  much  changed  for  the  worse.  Instead  of  the  legal  protection  of 
invention,  a  very  much  more  exclusive,  and  decidedly  more  dangerous, 
power  is  introduced,  namely,  large  capital.  The  carrying  out  of  inven- 
tions by  joint  stock  companies,  with  the  help  of  millions  of  thalers, 
cannot  be  prevented  by  the  state,  and  yet  it  involves  a  power  that  shuts 
out  all  competition  at  once  and  for  an  indefinite  time,  but  not  onlv  failrto 
promote  inventive  activity,  it  suppresses  it.  It  b  a  well-known  fact  that 
most  great  manufacturers  are  opposed  to  the  protection  of  inventions, 
quite  naturally,  because  the^  are  bound  to  adopt  new  inventions  if  there 
is  any  prospect  of  their  being  applied  by  others,  as,  under  legal  pro- 
tection, they  are  likely  to  be.  But  the  larger  the  fsu^iy  is,  so  much 
the  more  costly  are  the  tools,  and  the  change  of  method  which  a  new 
invention  requires.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  not  unfrequent 
inddent  in  Efngland,  that  large  firms  buy  up  good  inventions  relating 
to  their  manuncture,  but  do  not  apply  them.  This  puts  them  in 
a  position  to  continue  for  a  time  longer  to  use  the  same  tools  and 
method. 

We  have  purposely  introduced  this  incident  because  it  is  frequently 
used  as  an  argument  against  the  protection  of  inventions.  The  fidhujy 
of  this  evidence  is  evident.  If  tne  invention  is  not  protected  it  could 
certainly  only  happen  in  rare  cases  that  it  should  he  suppressed  by 
pur^ase.  But,  apart  from  the  fekct  that  the  suppression  by  purchase 
can  only  be  of  temporary  effect  in  any  case,  and  that  it  is  doubtftd 
whether,  if  no  protection  existed,  the  invention  would  be  made  and 
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carried  out  at  all,  such  an  incident  only  shows  a  flaw  in  the  patent  laws 
of  tiie  country. 

If  therefore,  on  one  hand,  protection  opens  to  the  needy  inventor 
the  possibility  of  jHroouring  wondng  capital,  on  the  other  hand,  it  serves 
as  the  most  dOTective  means  of  oountencting  the  predominant  power  of 
eapital. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  facts  brought  forward  and  the  explanation 
of  them  given  are  indisputable,  still  the  opponents  of  protection  persist 
in  deciding  it  as  ruinous  to  industry  and  society  in  general.  They 
detect  m  the  protection  of  inventions  a  limitation  of  firee  competition, 
an  artificial  deamess  of  necessary  things,  a  source  of  endless  lawsuits 
and  persecutions  among  the  producers,  and  in  the  end  they  declare 
a  patent  law  doing  equal  justice  to  all  claims  to  be  a  practical  impos- 
sibility. 

We  have  shown  above  that  an  entirely  urarestrained  competition  can 
often  result  in  great  loss  to  the  producers  and  purchasing  public  aUke, 
and  that  an  effectual  protection  of  invention  would  for  the  most  part 
dissipate  this  eviL  But  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  state's  gain  by  firee 
competition  in  manufactures  does  not  consist  in  every  man  attempting 
to  imitate  everything  he  sees,  whether  his  imitations  be  good  or  bad 
indifferently,  but  in  every  man  imxlucing  really  valuable  things,  and 
being  able  in  every  case  to  apply  his  labour  successfully. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that  every  inventor  feels  himself  morally  elevated  by 
a  patent.  The  patent  gives  him  positive  confidence  in  his  own  powers 
of  working,  and  he  considers  himself  bound  to  give  practical  proof  that 
his  invention  is  veiy  valuable.  The  direct  conse<][uence  of  this  is 
that  the  inventor  labours  to  carry  out  his  invention  with  all  his 
intellectual  and  physical  strength,  and  influences  his  colleagues  in 
the  same  sense.  In  thb  circumstance,  which  the  opponents  appear 
most  to  overlook,  iies  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  the  introduction 
of  protection,  and  that  a  purely  moral  reason,  which  has  such  an 
invigorating  effect  upon  industry  that  competition  is  not  only  im- 
hindered,  but  materially  promoted  by  it.  Certainly  we  do  not  under- 
stand^ among  the  results  of  free  competition,  that  a  nation  should 
desire  a  senseless  process  of  imitation  such  as  might  exist  in  China,  but 
the  earnest  energy  that  always  seizes  on  the  lead  and  despises  the 
pursuit  of  a  beaten  path. 

But,  if  the  opponents  of  protection  believe  that  as  the  sum  of  applied 
inventions  increases,  so,  in  the  same  degree,  that  of  inventions  still  to 
be  made  diminishes,  and  that  competition  is  restricted  in  conseouenoe, 
they  again  show  their  incompetence  to  understand  the  conditions  of 
industry  and  technical  matters,  and  in  this  case  it  is  useless  to  say  more 
on  the  subject.  Competition,  in  the  sense  implied  above,  will,  m  fEict, 
feurcease  when  invention  is  left  unprotected.  Every  reaUy  inventive  mind 
loses  courage  if  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  keep  his  invention  absolutely 
secret ;  the  consequence  of  this  is  that  nobody  learns  anything,  and  the 
labourer  deteriorates  into  a  senseless  block,  a  mere  lifeless  tool.  In 
this  way  another  competition  is  attained,  but  it  is  that  of  spiritless, 
utterly  depressing,  mechanical  labour,  followed  in  the  end  by  that  of 
hunger. 

Some  separate  branches  of  manufacture  have,  beyond  dispute,  come 
to  a  high  development  in  Germany,  but  let  us  be  honest  and  cox^esa 
that  we  owe  this  success  fiur  more  to  our  persevering  industry  and 
fhigality  than  to  our  inventive  activity.  However  pamful  it  may  be 
to  hear,  it  is  nevertheless  only  too  true,  that  the  general  characteristic 
of  German  industry  is  the  want  of  sdf-reliance ;  as  manufibctui^rs 
we  have  been  and  are  little  else  than  imitators  of  the  English  and 
French.    And  this  explains  why  it  is  that  the  manuftuTturing  man  in 
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gen^nl^  and  eren  the  tdentifloally  educated  tedinioal  man,  does  not 
assume  the  same  social  position  in  Germany  that  is  unhesitatingly 
accorded  to  him  in  England^  Fiance,  and  America.  To  us  he  appears 
as  urothing  hetter  than  &  workman,  hearing  no  independence  of  intellect^' 
and  who  might  be  replaced  by  a  thousand  at  any  moment.  The  cause  of 
this  phenomenon  is  thatthe.independent  labour,  which  personal  inventSrvte' 
acti^ty  must  porecede, hasno  legal  protection  in  Gemany.  lib  cause 
is  certainly  no  want  of  invenlnve  capacity.  That  13  proved  by  the  many 
inventors  of  German  origin  domiciled  abroad. 

When  the  opponents  of  protection  of  inventions  bi^g  forwatrd  ««  a 
reason  a^i^st  it  the  artificial  deaniess  of  neoeesa^y  things,  they  cannot 
be  sMous)y>  saving  vAitX  they  mean.  The  only  possibU  oecamon  Ibr 
thisti^ouldbe  tnat'  the  inveat^  sl^lls'the  object  of  his  in\«nikioii  too 
dearlv.  But  seeing  that  before  the  invention  the  public  did  not  po$0tos  - 
the  ODject  afc  tdl,  it  eannotber* regarded  as  indispensable,  nor  the  price  of 
itr  Ascribed  as  an  artificial  doffness. 

Complahits  of  the'  high  'price  of  newly-invenled  objects  protected 
firom  imita^n  by  ps^nts  kre^  oftep  Ibunded  on  anustake^a  lack:o^ 
judgment.  As  stated  iib6yey<tli€Pinventor's  work  must  beexeeHen^in 
order  to  whi  ^reiferal  adopl^n^  of  his  invention  by « ItolileBS  production  % 
he  4s  compelled  to  s^ect  ^tibie  best  materials  and  to  pay  high  wages.  Ho^ 
works  therefore  at  g^reat  cost  and  v^ry  precisely  in  the  interest  isf  the 
public.    ■  •     ^•'"   **^-       •  ^'*  -  '         .■■.-.. 

Then,  in  <»rder  not  to  make  the  sale,  impossible  by  a  price  altogether 
too  hig^,  he  must  be  O0ilte»ited*  with  a  very  moderate,  and,  in  the  oom-^ 
mencement,  afanos^' quite  unsatisfactory  profit,  and  only  after  he  hasi 
succeeded  in  creating  a  greaft  wholesale  demand  at  that  price  does  he 
attain  i^e  desired  lewaard  of  his  exertions*    •'  -      ) 

iU  to  the  disputes  and  law^ts  <yf  manufttctur^rs  among-  themsehres^i 
thef  might  admissibly  be  passed  over  with  the  remark  that  nobody : 
need  trouble  himself  about  them;  they  are  the  concern  of  the  disputing 
pai^es  and  of  the  law.    F^m  the  circumstance  that  the  peasant  farmers* ; 
are  g^nendly  very  fond  of  law,  imd  often  waste  their  house  and  home  in ' 
disputing  a  fSew  square  feet  m  land,  nobody  will  deduce  a  necessity  fbr 
abolishing  the  rignt  of  i!reehold- property. 

A  favourite  recourse  of  the  opponents  of  protection  is  to  point,  in' 
defence  of  their  opinions,  to  England,  where  in  lact  not  uhfirequently 
eiftdl«»fl( "patent  lawsuits  are  carried  on  which;  result  in  the  ruin  of  the 
pai^tee.  Notwithstanding  that  the  evils  of  the  English  le^  pro^ 
cee^sfig  are  of  worid-^wide  notorieiy,  notwithstanding  the  incessant  and 
loud'  oompliunts  of  the  EngHsh  ^emMv«8  on  the  matter,  still  our 
oppotiel^  find  ii  more  conveni^t  tb  make,  not  the  form  of  legal  pro«< 
ceeding)  but  the  protection  of  in^»ti«is  answerable  for  the  above*  • 
menitioned  cktjmnstance.  ■     "a*^  r       ; .       . 

The  difficulty  of  carrying  protection  ot  invention  into  practice  mutt 
in  some  respects  be  acknowledged,  ^specially  itomi^  position  of  the 
infkllible,  all-presaging  legislator.  B^itHle'dMlfeulty^is  still  only onw^ 
of  pnUitice,  and  If  ^e  principle  <^^e  necessity  of  the  protection  ol 
iiii^tions  is  acknowledged,  you  mukt'  iiot  iritirink  back^  beftire  the 
practical  difficulty  of  its  application.  Settle  it  in  the  first  place  as^n^' 
at  you  are  i^ble, -and  with  a  good  will,  in  1^6  "cowseof  time  tN  dsf^s 
wiu  be  able  to  be^removed  as  they  come  to  the«urftu)e. .  '      *.  .         .    1 

The  ^^culty  of  a  patent  law  only  lies  in  that  of  de^m^  the  idea  a4 
the  novelty  of  an  itivention,  and  because  every  tittempt  ^  ni&ke^tim 
definMon  purely  objective  leads  you  only  to  the  absurd  conclusion 'that 
there  kh  nothi«ig  new  undel"  the  Sun;  you  must  be  si^thified with  making 
t&efiefl^tkm  <' conventional^  ^  Let  the  hiventor  advocate  the  novelty 
of  hieinvenlion  himself,  and  in^h^  dispuiee  ar»e  VfA  a  jury,  com^oee^T 
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of  manufaeturein  and  technical'offieiBls,  decide  tbem  in  an  open  court  of 
law.  The  invention  is  intended  for  the  age  and  the  country  where  it  is 
to  be  applied;  it  would  be  ridiculous  ihffiefoTe  and  opposed  to  the 
intoreats  of  the  age  and  the  country  to  dispute  the  noveUy  of  an  inven- 
tion on  the  gi^Qund  of  musty  old  pamphlets  written  in  various  languages. 
If  the  inventor  have  derived  his  invenlion  h&m  these  sources  he  still 
deserves,  if  he  caaaries  out  the  inventioD  in  oonfonnity  with  his  period 
and  makes  it  beneficial  to  the  country,  just  the  same  reward  as  if  he . 
ware  the  first  i^ho  had  made  the  invention;  for  the  general  idea  of 
an  invention  is  of  infinitenmal  importance  in  oomparis<m  with  its 
application. 

In  other  ^^rovinoes  of  invention,  taking  the  word  in  its  most  general 
senae/the  nahtness  of  that  proposition  has  been  loeng  since  admitted. 
It  has  been  wewn  that  Shakespeare  derived  the  plots  of  all  his  plays 
froni  weUp>kliown  writers  oi  his  own  time.  But  wnat  would  you  «iy  oi 
a  critic  who  should  venture  to  compare  the  immortal  productions  of  the 
gtoste^t  poet  oi  sJU  time  in  artistic  value  witii^  the  dull  and  lascivious 
tales  of  a  Bandello  or  the  dry  chronic^  of  HolUnshed  ?  Still  iurthiv, 
ev«ttf  new  edition  of  ^ys  old  literary  ^ork  altioed  by  ttotual  or  matfriftl 
exfj^iaoationsi  '•  evacy  tifahalation  also,  stands  vta&r  the  assured  furo- 
tectioui^fthelaw. 

Harinfl  conaidened'the  dbjecti(»as  brought  forward  against  the  pro- 
tectkni  1^ inventions,  let  us  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  essential  .bases  of 
apiiH»ntlaws 

A  -patent  of  invention  is  to  confer  on  the  inventor  for  ai  certain  time 
the  exclusive  right  to  e^joy  the  bendto  of  his  patent,  i^^  to  produce 
a  cestain  object. or  apipty  a  process  of  work.  The  right  is  only  founded 
on  tlusitinterest  of  society  m  new  inventionSi  and  on  the  ^um^tance 
thait  the  inv^ator  requires  a  certain  time  to  m^e  his  inv^tioBL  piuotically 
useful  and  remunerative.  The  right  is  not  to  have  the  character  of  a 
Tunvil^lfe  arbitrarily  awarded,  something  like  that  the  apothecaries  eiyi:^, 
but  it  is  to  consist  purely  in  a  rmpvo^  contract  between  theinventor 
and  sodeity,  a  reciprodt^^  which  ceases  of  itself,  on  one  side,  with  dispvoc^ 
of  tiie  novdty  of  we  invention ;  and  on  the  other  side,  can  be  put  ^an 
end  to  at  any  moment  by  expropriation  on  the  part  rof  tba  state  [mc]v 

The  patent  is  not  to  be  awarded  or  as»gned  on  the  ground  of  a 
decisive  ijreliminaiy  investigation ;  it  is  to  be^  on  thd  contrary,  a  self- 
evident  right  which  the  inventor  can  claim,  oil  the  bare  assertion  of  the. 
novdty  of  his  invention,  by  application  to  the  proper  authorities;  and  it 
is  to  continue  in  force  during  the  legally  assignea  period  as  long  as  the 
novelty  of  the  invention  is  not  cont^verted  by  a  legal  decision. 

Br  a  n^v  invention  we  must  underrtapd .  every  invention  whigh  has 
not  bten  applied*  in  tiie  form  adopted  l^  the  inventor  and  in  the  coiintiy 
in  whieh  the  patent  is  taklsn  oul^  Sincei^  cettain  time  to  be  determined 
more  precisely. 

.  The  idea  of  tiie  novelty  of  the.. invention  can  only  be  amved  at  in 
thcjmnner  here  described,  because  sodei^is  not,  concerned j  with  thct 
general  idea  of  an  invention,,  but  only, with  those  inventions  tWt  l^ve  a 
piyoticfd  esiitence,  and  besause  the  cessation  of  the  applicatix^i  of. an 
mvftntion  ptdves  that  it  wad  not  adapted  to  the  period,  or  tiiat' the  .first 
InveAter  bad  not  tibe  intdHeotual  or  mitoiai  capadity  for  its  practical 
apr^ieatioDi 

On  the  registrstion  of  the  invention  a  detailed  representation  of  it, 
witii  jstatmnent  of  its  dbject,  and  all  those  detaits  to  ^i^ch  the  protec- 
tion is  to  refer,  most  be  deposited.  This  representation  m^st  be 
multiplied  bj  printing  and  sola  at  cost  price  of  the  printing.  It  has  to 
servemr  the  information  of  the  public  and  for  the^pcounds-nf  ai^  i£^B^ 
proceedings  that  mi^  be  necessary. 
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After  a  certain  time,  to  be  determined  more  precisely,  the  patent 
expires ;  during  this  time  the  inventor  has  to  paj  a  paduated  rising 
scale  of  fees  to  the  state.  These  duties  are  to  be  applied  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  patent  office  and  the  officials  connected  with  it,  to  the 
establishment  of  libraries  and  museums  of  appUed  science,  and  act  as  a 
compulsion  on  the  inventor  or  patentee  to  the  application  of  the  inven- 
tion. The  application  of  an  invention,  in  the  sense  of  its  widest  possible 
pTopaffation,  concerns,  as  has  been  shown,  the  interests  of  society.  Now 
it  is  dear  that  this  object  cannot  be  attained  by  a  provision  in  general 
force,*  but  which  must  always  limit  its  operation  to  demanding  evidence 
that  the  invention  has  been  carried  into  practice  once  within  a  ffiven 
time.  A  patent  fee,  on  the  contrary,  increasing  at  a  fixed  ratio,  will  in 
most  cases  fully  answer  that  purpose,  because  the  inventor  will  not 
be  dbposed  to  continue  payment  of  the  dues  if  the  demand  for  his 
production  is  insufficient,  and  will  prefer  in  such  a  case  to  abandon  his 
patent. 

The  assertion  that  the  protection  of  inventions  should  be  gratuitous, 
i^.,  the  costs  it  imposes  on  the  state  should  be  met  from  me  general 
taxation,  cannot  be  justified  in  principle  or  in  practice.  In  the  first 
place,  the  protection  is  beyond  a  doubt  granted  for  the  inventor,  and 
be  must  tnerefore  in  the  first  place  bear  the  costs  that  arise  from  it 
himself.  Society  is  only  so  far  concerned  in  his  invention  as  it  can  use 
it,  and  should  not  therefore  be  called  upon  to  pay  one  fiurthing  for  any 
invention  in  advance.  If  the  invention  is  useful,  the  inventor  has  the 
opportunity  of  making  society  repay  him  for  his  expenses;  if  it  is 
useless  he  must  not  transfer  his  loss  to  others. 

Seeing  that  the  inventor  himself,  at  the  time  of  taking  out  his  patent, 
is  often  not  yet  in  a  position  to  bring  great  sacrifices  to  his  invention, 
the  certificate  of  registration  might  be  granted  firee  of  expense,  or  against 
a  small  payment  for  registration  dues. 

But  after  the  inventor  has  come  into  possession  of  the  patent,  he 
must  also  be  in  a  position  to  pay  about  such  a  tax  as  concurs  with  the 
regulations  existing  in  England,  because  even  the  largest  payments  on 
that  account  are  of  no  consequence  in  comparison  to  the  other  sacrifices 
which  the  inventor  must  devote  to  the  successful  canying  out  of  his 
invention.  If  Mr.  Hughes  was  'obliged  and  enabled  to  work  20  years 
and  more,  as  is  said,  on  the  invention  of  his  telegraphic  type  printing, 
he  would  not  find  the  gradual  payment  of,  perhaps,  1,000  thalers  too 
inconvenient. 

In  conclusion  we  must  be  allowed  to  mention  some,  as  we  think, 
inefficient  means  of  protecting  inventions. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  preliminary  investigation  of  his  invention 
may  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  inventor,  if  the  preliminary 
investigation  is  confined  to  the  instruction  of  the  inventor.  In  drawing 
up  a  patent  law  it  might  therefore  be  very  advisable  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  establishment  of  a  fimctionary  working  for  that  object. 
But  we  protest  altogether  against  a  decision  as  to  the  award  of  the 
patent  being  pronounced  by  the  investigating  officials,  because  we  cannot 
concede  to  any  corporation,  however  enlightened,  infiUllbility  of  judg. 
ment.  Previous  experience  that  the  same  investigating  ftmctionaries 
have  not  unfrequently  reversed  in  one  sense  or  another  their  own 
decision,  must  have  called  attention  to  the  untenability  of  institutions 
of  that  kind.  A  dispute,  a  complaint,  reouires  naturally  to  be  finally 
decided ;  but  this  is  done  by  public  legal  proceeding,  with  the  com- 
plicated apparatus  of  hearing  witnesses  and  advocates,  and  the  decision 
is  finally  pronounced  by  a  jury  chosen  by  the  parties  at  issue  fat  them- 

*  «.«.,  through  the  whole  duration  of  the  patent— ZVoim. 
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selves ;  so  that  even  the  most  prejudiced  must  allow  that  eveiything 
has  been  done  that  humanly  could  for  the  establishment  of  the  truth. 
Such  an  authoritj  will  never  be  attained  hj  the  votes  of  a  government 
office  at  a  secret  session ! 

A  patent  for  onlj  three  or  five  years  is  altogether  insufficient  for  most 
inventions,  because  the  arrangement  of  the  machinery  for  carrying  out 
the  invention  on  a  large  scale  often  requires  more  time  than  that,  and 
not  unfre^uently  twice  that  period  is  necessary  to  bring  the  object  into 
consumption  to  an  extent  worth  mentioning. 

Many  opponents  of  protection  of  invention,  who  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  encouraging  invention,  have  suggested,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  patent,  that  the  inventor  be  rewarded  by  the  state,  amongst  others, 
Micnel  Chevalier,  on  the  national  reward  that  was  granted  in  France  to 
the  inventor  of  photography.  Now  such  a  delegation  of  a  man's  rights 
may  content  the  French,  but  we,  on  behalf  of  the  German  pepole,  cannot 
protest  loudly  and  often  enough  against  it,  namely,  against  granting 
a  reward,  against  conferring  a  grace,  on  a  man  who  is  claiming  a  right. 
Rather  abandon  the  thought  of  promoting  inventions  altogether.  Do 
not  say  that  such  rewards  are  settled  by  provisions  of  the  law,  and  may 
80  far  be  regarded  as  based  upon  the  man's  right ;  theoretically,  by  the 
sound  of  the  words,  this  mav  be  true ;  but  practically  the  inventor 
would  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  judgment  of  an  appointed  functionary 
influenced  by  all  imaginable  circumstances.  Such  a  proceeding  tends, 
of  necessity,  to  moral  corruption,  to  the  most  revolting  l>eggary  and 
greed  after  titles  and  deccnrations.     Let  Germany  beware  of  it ! 

It  is  very  easily  conceivable  that  the  inventor  of  an  invention  in  itself 
valuable  and  opportune,  should  find,  in  its  application,  no  compensation 
for  his  sacrifices  and  labours ;  and  in  this  case  his  friends,  his  colleagues 
in  his  profession,  all  who  make  use  of  his  invention,  are  under  a  moral 
obUgation  to  assist  the  unfortunate;  but  in  the  interests  of  public 
morality  such  assistance  must  never  become  a  rule,  never  an  ostensible 
act  of  the  state. 

Out  of  our  deep  and  honest  conviction  we  cannot  be  urgent  enough 
in  recommending  that  the  protection  of  industrial  inventions  be  claimed 
as  a  right.  The  most  defective  patent  law  which  recognises  on  principle 
the  protection  of  inventions  for  a  right  is  preferable  to  the  most  benevo- 
lent and  efficient  state  regulations ;  for  this  reason,  that  the  last  always 
leave  the  inventor  dependent  on  the  temporary  doctrines  of  the  govern- 
ing functionaries.  The  promotion  of  inventions  undoubtedly  concerns 
the  interests  of  society,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the  advantage  that 
accrues  to  society  from  the  production  of  new  objects  of  value  by  opening 
up  new  sources  of  acquisition.  But  this  can  never  happen  but  when 
the  invention  is  carried  out  by  morally  and  intellectually  independent 
men.  Imitators  slow  of  intellect,  cheapening  hucksters,  labourers 
devoid  of  spirit  and  energy  and  selP-reliance  and  originality,  will  never 
carry  the  industry  of  a  country  to  vigorous  development.  But  indepen- 
dent manufacturers  of  every  rank  wiU  never  be  found  but  where  every 
improvement  of  manufiiicturing  performance  is  legally  protected,  where 
each  individual  has  a  perfect  confidence  that  he  can  win  for  himself  with 
a  new  invention,  however  modest,  an  incontestable  claim  to  the  recog- 
nition of  lus  industry.  This  confidence  will  never  be  inspired  by.  a  reward 
or  other  subsidy  that  depends  on  the  opinion  of  a  government  official ; 
the  inventor  must  have  the  conviction  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  defend 
his  own  right  for  himself  on  the  ground  of  an  unequivocal  law. 

Finally,  let  us  look  once  again  at  the  saying  of  Macaulay's,  quoted 
above,  and  examine  the  deep  truth  that  is  told  in  those  few  lines. 

The  energy  of  the  individual  after  the  improvement  of  his  position 
includes,  in  its  broadest   sense,   inventive   industry.     According   to 
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Macaulay  this  enerp^,  combined  with  the  advance  of  learning,  has  im- 
pelled civilisation  in  an  incessant  process  of  development,  and  richly 
compensated  the  peoples  for  every  cross  of  fortune  and  every  Govern- 
ment, however  bad.  The  revolutions  that  have  been  accomplished 
dmring  the  last  100  years  in  the  social  and  international  relations  of  the 
peoples  are  almost  greater  than  those  of  the  preceding  1 7  centuries*  and 
jet  this  period  shows  no  especially  sanguinary  or  long-continued  wars, 
nor  deep-seated  struggles  of  opinion ;  on  the  contrary,  the  public  ap- 
prehension has  repeatedly  fallen  short  of  the  conditions  that  really 
existed.  These  revolutions  have  been  so  often  accounted  for  by  the 
influence  of  industiry  that  this  need  not  be  repeated  here;  but  the  latent 
origin  of  the  creat  cnanges  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Macaulay,  the  energy 
of  the  individual  directed  to  the  improvement  of  his  position.  Tae 
cultivation  and  furthering  of  this  energy  must,  therefore,  be  apprehended 
as  an  inevitable  necessity  of  civilisation.  Moigno  only  describes  the 
outside  appearance,  the  result  of  this  energy,  when  he  says,  "  The  fnture 
"  belongs  to  invention !  **  S. 

{Translated  by  J.  W,  Moiktt,  Bji.) 

APPENDIX  B. 


Project  for  a  Patent  Law  by  the  Society  of  Germak 

Engineebs. 

Dr.  Klostvrman. 

The  protection  of  inventions  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  subject  of 
a  lively  conflict  of  opinions,  which  was  oricinally  started  in  the  literature 
of  social  economical  sdence,  echoed  in  the  chambers  of  the  German 
Reichstag  and  the  English  Parliament,  and  in  Holland  has  already 
brought  about  the  complete  abolition  of  patents. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  the  German  patent  laws  need  alteration.  The 
laws  prevailing  in  the  several  States  belong  to  several  quite  distinct 
systems  of  patent  protection ;.  in  the  north,  namely,  to  the  system  of 
preliminary  investigation,  and  in  the  south  to  the  system  of  registration 
on  application  (Anmeldung's  system).  The  award  of  patents  for  the 
Prussian,  Saxon,  Bavarian,  and  other  territories  which  have  no  validity 
in  the  other  States  of  the  Empire,  disturbs  the  unity  of  traffic,  and 
destroys  the  efficacy  of  the  patent  protection. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  Zollverein,  the  limitation  which  the  patent 
monopoly  of  a  separate  State  imposed  on  the  free  course  of  traffic 
between  the  States  of  the  Verein  was  so  far  removed  that  the  patentee 
was  allowed  to  keep  the  monopoly  of  manufacture,  but  deprived  of  the 
monopoly  of  sale.  The  Prussian  patentee  is  not  entitled  to  prevent  the 
import  and  sale  of  imitations  of  his  goods  into  Saxony  where  his  patent 
is  not  in  force.  In  spite  of  this  limitation  of  the  patent  protection,  the 
introduction  of  the  Saxon  locomotive  (which  is  provided  with  a  break 
patented  in  Prussia  but  not  in  Saxony),  into  Prussia  could  be  barred  by 
Article  III.  c.  of  the  agreement  of  21st  January  1842;  and  the  traveller 
was  thus  sensibly  reminded  that  the  unity  of  law  in  Germany  is  not  jret 
fully  established  even  on  the  territories  prescribed  by  the  constitution 
of  the  Empire. 

It  is  dso  publicly  known  that  the  present  Imperial  Government  is 
not  inclined  to  the  introduction  of  a  common  system  of  patent  protec- 
tion for  the  German  Empire.  According  to  their  opinion  the  general 
legislation  on  the  subject  (which  Art.  4  of  the  constitution  of  the  Empire 
reqvdres),  should  simply  consist  in  the  abolition  of  patents  of  invention. 
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But  there  is  an  unwillingness  to  proceed  at  this  moment  with .  such, 
a  measure,  because  the  views  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  are  not 
yet  quite  blear  on  the  subject;  and  because  the  actual  condilaon  of  the 
Gfennan  law  is  so  near  an  approach  to  a  complete  absence  of  protection 
for  inveutions  thait,  in  the  interest  of  the  views  of  the  opponents  of  patent 
protection,  there  is  no  pressing  occasion  at  hand  for  arOhange. 

If  ^ou  inquire  the  Tiew6  of  other  classes  who  are  interested  in  thcr 
question  as  originators  or  appliers  of  inventions,  as  representatives  of 
jurisprudence  or  of  social  economv,  you  meet  universal  discontent  wi^ 
the  Msesent  condition  of  the  law,  but  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  should  replace  it. 

The  f^  trade  school  in  (Germany,  which  includes  eminent  statesmen, 

nt  manufacturers,  and  the  most  eminent  names  of  the  press,  has 
ired  the  most  uncompromising  war  against  every  form  9f  protec- 
tf6n  of'mventibns. 

This  school  bases  tho  law  of  economical  progress  on  the  unchecked 
freedom  of  trade.  It  declares  that  it  is  irrisconcileable  with  the  puUifl^ 
advantage  that  any  service  should  claim  i^  other  reward  than  that 
which  it  can  obtain  frpxn  the  natural  balance  of  supply  and  demand ; 
in  the  wtods  of  the  poet : — 

'•  Wtett  the  rose  adorns  herself 
She  ornaments  the  garden.*' 
Its  disciples  see  in  the  unchecked  struggle  of  the  individual  for  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  the  safest  assurance  for  the  prosperity  of 
^  whole,  and  in  the  untrammelled  competition  of  all  individual  efforts 
the  greatest  pledge  of  the  progress  of  the  community. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  show  now  highly  this  principle  of  free  co-opera- 
tion in  effort  has  raised  the  national  prosperity,  since  It  has  gradually 
worked  its  way  from  the  school  of  the  nationid  economists  into  the 
Legislature,  into  the  public  institutions,  and  into  the  whole  system  of 
trade.  In  just  appreciation  of  the  laws  of  nature  that  rule  humanity, 
it  has  removed  the  host  of  conventional  and  dominant  impediments, 
which  stood  everywhere  in  the  way  of  the  free  development  of  human 
powers.  But  with  the  growth  of  general  prosperity  the  gulf  has  widened 
also  which  separates  the  misery  of  the  ever  most  numerous  lowest  class 
of  society  from  the  height  that  the  favoured  individual  has  succeeded  in 
attaining;  The  knowledge  of  this  gulf,  and  of  the  misery  that  was  in 
former  days  endured  as  a  necessity  of  nature,  has  increased,  and  out  of 
this  knowledge  have  sprung  up  the  schools  which,  whatever  their 
theoretical  errors  may  be,  are  united  in  the  practical  object,  by  destruc- 
tion of  social  distinctions,  by  overthrowing  tneir  foundations,  to  submit 
all  men  to  the  same  lot,  i.e.,  to  the  same  misery.  To  refute  socialist 
doctrines  is  not  to  remove  them,  to  expose  their  enfors  is  not  to  difiarm 
them,  for  they  are  not  rooted  in  the  understantlin^v  but  in  tKe  natural 
craving  of  humanity  after  equal,  and,,  as  much  as  possible,  enjoyment 
of  existence.  The  perils  of  socialism  are  only  to  be  met  by  the  practical 
guidance  of  social  economy,  which  has  come  to  liglit  in  our  a^e  as 
counternoise  to  fhe  one-sided  tendency  of  the  school  of  free  tiudu.  ITua 
practical  economy  recognises  that  man  is  not,  like  the  ro*e  in  th^^rden^ 
a  natural  being  merely,  but  that  he  is  at  the  same  time  a  moral  oein^^ ; 
that,  therefore,  the  j)rinciple  of  reckless  effotism  cannot  rule  in  his  social 
economy  as  it  does  in  nature,  but  must  be  kept  under  the  sway  of  the. 
principle  of  duty. 

Ine  consequence  of  this  then  in  our  province  is,  that  certainly  under 
certain  circumstances  performance  is  to  oe  rewarded  with  a  higher  price 
than  that  it  would  seU  for  in  the  market.  The  principle  foUows  that 
an  labour  must  demand  the  price  which  the  labourer  requires  for  an 
existence  worthy  of  a  man.     Hence  the  function  of  the  legislator  to 
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protect  the  weaker  classes  of  the  labouring  population,  women  and 
children,  from  the  reckless  selfishness  of  others,  to  support  the  struggle 
of  the  working  classes  by  the  formation  of  sodeties  and  trade  umons 
((jewerkvereine),  and  to  regulate  supply  and  demand  on  the  labour  market. 
It  is  true  that  trade  unions  have  in  many  cases  blundered  into  the  path 
of  reckless  egotism,  and  often  done  great  injury  to  trade  and  the  work- 
man's good  by  the  means  they  have  chosen.  So  much  the  more  is  the 
principle  recognised  that  the  legislator  is  called  upon  to  interfere  to 
reg^ulate  the  conditions  of  the  labour  market,  where  such  an  intervenlaon 
is  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  labour.  We  ask  whether,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  such  legislation,  the  labourer  in  the  field  of  intellect 
also,  especially  the  inventor,  has  need  of  a  protection  which  secures  to 
his  labour  its  adequate  reward. 

The  invention  claims  the  protection  of  the  law  in  the  interest  of  the 
inventor,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  success  of  the  invention.  In  both 
respects  its  claims.are  rejected  by  the  free  trade  school.  The  inventor 
^ets,  say  the  supporters  of  the  anti-patent  movement  advantage  enough 
m  using  his  invention  himself,  and  m  the  priority  or  lead  that  it  gives 
him  over  his  imitators.  This  natural  monopoly  generally  suffices,  it 
is  true,  for  such  inventions  as  can  be  kept  concealed,  so  that  inven- 
tors veiy  often  disdain  the  protection  offered  them  by  the  State,  and 
trust  more  to  their  own  precaution  in  preserving  the  secrct  of  the  manu- 
facture than  to  the  help  of  the  law  and  pohce  agunst  unauthorised 
imitation.  But  these  cases  are  exceptional,  as  with  most  discoveries 
the  secret  of  the  manufacture  must  be  abandoned  with  the  sale  of  the 
prepared  goods.  Add  to  this,  that  the  inventor,  as  a  rule,  has  not  the 
means  and  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  invention  for  his  own 
account.  The  inventor  is,  as  a  rule,  not  a  i^nufacturer  but  an 
engineer ;  he  is  not  a  capitalist  but  a  worker^  his  wealth  is  in  hb  talents 
and  his  knowledge.  Ine  inventor  can  therefore  in  most  cases  only 
reap  the  fruit  of  his  invention  by  transferring  it  to  others  for  a  price. 
But  this  is  only  possible  when  a  right  can  be  transferred,  ue,,  if 
the  law  makes  the  capaci^  of  applying  the  invention  dependent  on  the 
inventor's  assignment.  From  tnis  arises  the  pressing  mterest  of  the 
inventor  in  a  legal  arrangement  which  enables  him  to  transfer  the  use 
of  his  invention  and  to  realise  it  as  a  profitable  right.  This  claim  is 
indeed  not,  as  has  been  maintained,  a  postulate  of  natural  equity ;  legal 
dogmas  in  general  do  not  arise  of  necessity,  but  freelj  of  the  activity 
of  numan  reason.  Even  the  property  in  land  vested  m  the  man  who 
first  cultivated  and  enclosed  it,  is  not  such  a  postulate  of  natural  equity  : 
it  is  unknown  to  the  nomadic  tribes.  But  on  the  other  hand,  energetic 
cultivation  is  not  possible  unless  the  exclusive  ownership  of  the  produce 
is  secured  to  the  tenant  of  the  field,  and  hence  the  tenure  of  landed 
property  has  arisen  among  agricultural  people  of  necessity,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  most  productive  system  of  cultivation.  -  Now 
the  protection  of  inventions  is  in  no  sense  demanded  with  equal  or 
nearly  equal  necessitv  for  the  promotion  of  manufacturing  activity. 
For  even  without  any  legal  guarantee  of  the  inventor's  rights,  discoveries 
will  at  all  times  be  made  under  the  pressure  of  manufacturinff  com- 
petition and  scientific  inquiry,  whereas  nobody  would  dream  of  culti- 
vating a  field  without  the  right  of  exclusive  enjoyment  of  its  produce. 
The. legal  protection  of  inventions  tiierefore  can  only  be  directed  to 
assist  that  pressure  and  to  secure  to  the  originator  of  the  invention  an 
advantage  additional  to  the  natural  friiits  of  its  application.  It  is 
moreover  beyond  dispute  that  without  such  a  legal  protection  securing 
the  inventor  in  the  undisturbed  realisation  of  the  produce  of  his 
intellect,  many  inventions  would  remain  unapplied.  As  we  should  have 
had  no  railways  without  the  monopoly  legally  assigned  to  them,  as 
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nobody  would  have  undertaken  to  unite  the  two  hemispheres  with  the 
submarine  telegraph  without  the  exclusive  right  obtained  from  both 
countries  to  this  telegraphic  connexion ;  just  as  little  would  numerous 
inventions,  the  results  of  tedious  and  costly  experiments,  have  been 
made  or  made  so  early  without  the  protection  of  inventions. 

As  a  recent  and  striking  instance  we  may  quote  the  Bessemer  process 
of  preparing  steel,  an  invention  which  has  not  proceeded  in  any  degree 
from  improvement  of  any  process  already  in  existence,  but  is  purely  the 
result  of  scientific  speculation  and  long-continued  laborious  experi- 
ment, and  so  much  so  that  the  invention  was  only  perfected  for  practical 
use  under  the  protection  of  the  patent  already  awarded.  Besides 
favouriiijg  inventions,  i^d  especiallv  those  which  are  not  accidental 
discoveries  and  improvements,  but  tne  result  of  investigation,  the  pro- 
tection of  inventions  has  the  further  advantage  of  rendering  the  con- 
cealment of  an  invention  unnecessary,  and  securing  to  all  manufacturers 
the  knowledge  and  use  of  it.  This  object  is  provided  for  in  most  of 
the  more  recent  patent  laws  by  binding  the  inventor  to  publish  a  full 
description  of  the  patented  invention,  that  it  may  immediately  be  made 
generally  known,  and  on  expiry  of  the  patent  may  come  into  general 
use.  And  during  the  continuance  of  the  patent  a  way  is  left  o^n  to 
the  manufacturers  concerned  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  inven- 
tor for  the  common  use  of  his  invention,  from  which  they  would,  in  the 
other  case,  be  entirely  debarred  for  a  certain  time  by  the  necessary 
concealment.  The  instance  of  the  Bessemer  steel  brought  forward 
shows  that  under  such  a  form  of  patent  protection  not  only  can  the 
inventors  be  richly  repaid  but  the  invention  can  also  immediately  come 
into  almost  imlimited  application.  The  comparison,  therefore,  between 
the  results  of  Bessemer 's  patented  invention  and  Krupp's  cast  steel, 
which  opponents  of  patented  protection  are  fond  of  making,  results 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  public  advantage  of  patent  protection. 

The  economical  value  of  such  an  arrangement,  must  therefore,  in  the 
case  advanced,  not  be  underestimated.  We  have  it  is  true  no  com- 
plete and  avfiolable  statistics  of  the  results  of  the  existing  patent 
arrangements.  Those  brought  forward  bv  the  advocates  and  opponents 
of  patent  protection  are  generally  selected  with  partiality  and  coloured 
to  weir  purpose.  The  advocates  of  patent  prot^tion  aavance  isolated 
cases  of  emiment  inventors,  who  by  patent  protection  have  either  won 
a  brilliant  reward  for  their  services,  as  e.g.  Watt  and  Arkwright,  or 
others  who  by  the  want  of  a  legal  protection  have  forfeited  all  the  fruits 
of  their  invention  as  Gutenberg,  de  Caus,  Leblanc,  and  others.  But 
they  must  not  leave  unnoticed  those  inventors  who  have  been  able  to 
reap  no  benefit  from  the  monopoly  of  their  invention,  in  spite  of  the 
patent  protection,  like  Faulton,  inventor  of  the  steamboat,  to  whom  the 
monopoly  of  his  invention  on  the  rivers  of  the  United  States  resulted 
in  a  debt  of  100,000  dollars.  Here  also  the  thousands  of  inventors  of 
inferior  rank  must  be  noticed  who  lose  their  money  in  the  pursuit  of 
really  barren  ideas  under  the  patent  protection  they  had  obtained. 

If,  on  the  other  side,  we  were  to  listen  only  to  the  opponents  of  patent 
protectioni  they  would  give  account  only  of  those  inventors  who  use 
their  patent  for  a  trap  by  means  of  which  they  extort  compensation  from 
other  manufacturers  for  the  assumed  infringment  of  their  monopoly. 
There  would  be,  according  to  their  representation,  only  two  classes  of 
inventors  on  principle;  fools  who  ruin  tnemselves,  and  rogues  who  ruin 
industry  in  general. 

The  inaccuracy  of  such  one-sided  representations  is  apparent  at  a 
superficial  glance.  There  exist  a  great  number  of  patents  in  all 
countries  w&ch  are  the  bases  of  valuable  and  profitable  manufactures, 
and  are  bought  and  sold  at  high  prices.    Most  of  the  instances  of  the 
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evil  vesolts  of  patent  .protection  moreovear  do  not  afiBect  tlie  prinoiple  of 
the  legal  protection  of  patents  itself,  but  only  the  defectlTie  nature  of 
certain  separate  systems  of  patent  le^lation,  especially  the  regiatzation 
system  (Anmeldung^s  system)  prevailing  in  most  States^  which  is  entirely 
ruinous.  If  ever  an  inventor  is  debarred  from  the -enjoyment  of  his  own 
invention  by  the  drcunstanoe '  that  others  have  been  befordiand  in 
taking  out  a  patent  fear  the  invention,  this  is  plainly  not  thei  effect  of 
patent  protection  in  itself,  but  of  the  vicious  principle  of  awarding 
protection  not  to  the  real  inventor  but  to  thefbrst  applicant  fbv  regis- 
tration* If  also  needy  inventors  are  driven  to  sell  the  patents  they  Imve 
obtained  for  moderate  compensation  to  other  luannfactufcrs,  this. is  no 
evidence  against  the  utility  of  the  patent  pioteot^n,  but  oidy  An  instance 
in  which  a  valuable  property  cannot  be  realised  without  t^>capitol 
necessary  to  w6rk  it,  and  must  therefic»«  very  often  be  pavted  with  fat 
less  ihuiitSi  real  value.  .  d 

'''  That  not  cmly  the  inventor  but  the  invention  also  requiiesile^pro- 
teolion  iorithe  perfect  development  of  the  latter  has  •  been  ^aheachr 
implied,  in  the  acgument  that  without  commenaurtite  realisatianx  th^e 
molive  which  even  in  intellfiotual  labour  cannot  be  found  nnh*  in  tha 
satisfadaon  of  the  intelkct,  would  be  wanting  for  inventions  wmch  are 
frecroently  the  fruit  of  experiments  costing  mudi  .time  and  outlay.'  If 
we  listen  to  the  friends  of  the  anti^patent  movement  there  is  no  question 
at  all,  or. at  least  there  is  no  longer  a  question  in  these  days  of  .an  inven-9 
tion  which  could  be  claimed  by  any  individual  originator  of  it  as .  hio 
own  intellectual  property.  ]^ven  the  greatest  inventions  they  taaob  aii» 
nothing  hut  the  sum  of  a  number  oi  preceding  scientific  disoovmca 
and- practical  improvementst,.  which  at  a  given  time  is  found,  by  4oma 
one  pedrson^obut.  would  just  as  certainly  have  been  found  by&  seeondr 
or  third  person  in  his  absence.  Witii  the  want,  pari  pswn  in  the 
process  of  devdopment,  always  appears  the  required  invention.  Aceord^ 
mg  to  thb  view  inventions  sprout  up  into  life  Hke  the  fiowevs  of  the 
fidd,  wild,  and  the  first  inventor  would  have  no  other  claim,  for  hia 
service  than'  tiie  first  violet^  namely,  the  pe£erence  of  novelty  and 
rarity.  But  this  opinion  smaeks  of  the  philosophv  of  the  -ludmown,. 
and  is. at  variance  with  experience.  If  it  be  true  that  necessity  is  the 
mother  of  inventions,  it  is  just  as  certain  that  their  father  is  humanf 
industry,  and  that  no  invention  comes  into  life  without  the  nourishing 
influence  of  genius  and  labour.  Did  not  Aristotle  wish  that  the 
spindle  would  turn  without  human  hands,  a  wish  fulfilled  2,000  yeara 
afterwards  by  Arkwrighfs  invention?  Does  not  the  Society  for -the 
Advancement  of  Manufactures,'  at  the  head  of  which  are  our  leading; 
statesmen  for. internal  legislation,  call  for  a  number  of  inventions  for 
which  they  hold  forth  high  premiums  every  year,  and  for  which  the 
mother  necessity  is  at  hand  but  no  inventor  yet  ? 

But  every  inventor  stands  on  the  level  of  his  period,  and  has  under 
foot  the  property  that  belongs  to  the  age.  But  the  men  wha  enlarge 
this  property  considerably,  who  rival  centuries  of  stagnation  in  one 
generation  of  great  discoveries,  are  not  mere  helpers  but  master  archi- 
tects 6i  the  e(Sfice  of  human  civilisation.  That  the  steam  engine  did 
not  proceed  from  Papin's  experiments  in  1690,  but  almost  «  century 
later  fnom  Watt's  invention,  is.  not  in  conseouence  of  any  adentifie 
discovery  in  the  meantime,  but  the  genius  oi  Watt  was  Te(|alsite  to 
produce,  from  the  disconnected  fiEuH»  already  known,  but  impo^et  in 
their  want  of  connexion  relating  to  condensation,  indirect:  propul* 
sion,  &c.,  the  machine  which  amid  all  the  progress  of  theoretical  and 
technical  science  has  not  been  superseded  to  this  day. 

In  the  same  manner  Gutenberg's  printing  press,  Arkwright's  spinning 
machine,  Stennefelder's  invention  of  lithography,  and  ihe  whole  numb^. 
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of  iarentionB  which  lut?e  immortalised  the  name  of  thdb*  <»tginai^r^  are 
not  the  product  of  chance  and  of  plagiarism,  hut  the  result  ^  sustained 
inouijy  and  the  observations  of  genius. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  justice  demanded  that  for  the  originators  of  really 
new  and  useful  inventions  the  same  lefi;al  protejotion  bo  provided  by  the 
legislation  as  to  the  authors  of  works  of  soienoe  and  art,  the  right, 
namely,  of  demanding,  for  the  communication  of  their  invention,  an 
adequate  compensatioii  £rom  those  who  desire  to  make  use  of  it. 

The  refusal  of  tiiis  legal  protection,  if  it  is  lunited  to  the  single  state, 
will  result  in  the  emigration  of  inyentionsto  other  countries,  as  it  was 
50  years  ago  with  the  German  inventions  of  cement,  steel  manufacture, 
ana  the  improved  printing  press  which  were  patented  and  turned  to 
money  in  England.  If  the  protection  of  inventions  were  abolished  in  all 
countoies,  no  doubt  a  cessation  of  the  inventive  spirit  would  ensues 
every  inventor  woidd  be  at  anxious  pains  to  keep  the  secret  of  his 
invention  in  order  to  secure  as  much,  profit  as  possible  ^m  its  oommur 
nication  or  use.  Manv  inventions  would  be  only  accessible  to  the  public 
after,  a  long  time,  and  many  perhims,  as  has  no  doubt  happened  to 
discoveries  of  former  times,  would  be  lost  again  altogether*  The 
disadvantages  whidi  such  a  coAoealment  of  inventions  and  improvements 
contains  for  industry  cannot  be  overstated. 

The  important  progress  of  the  Crerman  beetroot  sugar  production 
rests  mainly  on  the  circumstance  that  the  manufactorers  have  united 
into  a  society,  and  the  members  immediately  communicated  to  each  other 
all  the  improvements  discovered  in  their  factories,  by  publishing  them  in 
the  journal  of  the  society.  Instead  of  taking  advantage  for  themselves 
from  the  temporary  enjoyment,  of  a  manufacturing  secret,  they  give  it 
in  exchange  for  the  conunon  advantage  of  the  discoveries  made  in  f^ 
the  other  factories,  and  by  this  exchange  the  who^,e  industry  is  bener 
fitted  as  well  as  the  individual. 

It  is  clear  that  such  a  simple  exchange  of  inventions  cannot  take  place 
on  the  great  market  of  traffic,  because  the  man  who  uses  the  invention 
is  not  in  a  position  to  offer  the  inventor  an  eqmvalent  for  this  juseful 
invention.  The  traffic  must  therefore  be  regulated  here  by  an  equiivalen^ 
universally  acceptable,  and  this  has  besenhiUierto  found  in  thetemporaory 
monopdly  .which  is  conceded  to  the  inventor. 

The  opponents  of  patent  protection  am  Hberal  with  the  statement  that 
the  patentee's  monopoly  is  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  industry,  and 
it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  is  the  case  in  a  certain  degree;,  and  that 
industry  would  gain  if  the  patent  of  invention  could  be  replaced  by 
anotbor  form  of  legal  protection  which  should  exclude  nobody  trtfm  the 
immediate  use  of  the  invention.  But  it.  is  certain  thsi;  the  progress 
of  industry  is  suspended  in'anmeh  greater  degree  by  the  conceafroent  <^ 
inventions,  ii^ch  deprives  the  public  not  only  of  the  use  but  also  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  invention,  and  that  not  for  a  fixed  but  an  uncertain 
period.* 

If  the  legal  protection  of  the  inventor  must  from  the  above  reasoas  be 
considerfid  a  thing  demanded  by  social  justice  and  as  an  efiEsctual  pro^ 
moter  :of  industml  progress,  then  tioe  further  miestion  remains  to  be 
answered,  in  what  form  is  this  legal  protection  to  oe  provided  7 

The  existing  patent  laws,  we  know,  Agree  to  confer  on  the  inventor 

*  It  is  a  foct,  that  precisely  in.  tbat  ootintiy  which  has  most  developed  the  patent 
system,  rii.,  in  North  Americf^  the  progrwa  of  invetitions  is  most  Hvely,  and  that  the 
monopoly  granted  to  inventions  is  itself  aa  incentive  to  new  inventions.  Thus  the 
inTQnQfiiLQL  th<^  sewing  machine*  in  which  %h^  stitch. .waajonginaUy  Jcnotted  hy  ^  p^'yye- 
able  shuttle,  was  superseded  Joiy  others  before'the  patent  erpured,  and  in  these  the  same 
end  was  attained  by  upright  bobbins  or  spixa3«8haped  needles.  In  this  way  the  patent 
of  the  fint  inventor  immediately  called  forth  new  mventions,  which  without  the  mono- 
poly would  perhaps  not  have  been  made  unto  a  much  later  date. 
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^  limited  monopoly  by  entitling  him  for  a  number  of  years  to  the 
exclusive  application  of  his  invention.  But  there  is  this  d&erence,  that 
in  Prussia  and  North  America  this  title  (the  patent)  is  granted  after  a 
preliminary  investigation  of  the  newness  of  the  invention^  whilst  in 
other  countries,  especially  in  England,  France,  and  Belgium,  a  patent  is 
granted  to  every  man  on  his  simple  application  for  every  asserted  or 
assumed  invention.  The  investigation,  whether  the  invention  be  new 
and  the  patent  valid,  is  subject  to  judicial  dedsion  if  the  claim  to  the 
patent  is  to  be  made  effective. 

That  the  existing  patent  regulations  in  England,  France,  and  Belgium 
are  completely  untenable  must  be  granted  at  once.  The  number  of  the 
patents  which  are  awarded  in  these  countries  without  any  investigation 
to  every  applicant  grows  from  year  to  year  enormous,  and  by  leaving 
events  to  their  own  course  we  should  witness  the  certain  downfall  of  the 
patent  legislation.  Even  the  class  most  interested  in  the  protection  of 
inventions,  the  engineers,  find  themselves  so  much  impeded  in  their 
freedom  of  action  by  the  excessive  number  of  the  patents  granted  in 
England,  France,  and  Belgium  (altogether  about  10,000  every  year), 
that  the  Belgian  Society  of  En^neers  has  voted  for  the  removal  of  the 

Eatent  protection,  and  the  substitution  of  voluntary  reward  to  the  inventor 
y  the  trades  unions.* 

The  absence  of  any  preliminary  investigation  as  to  the  originality  and 
novelty  of  the  patented  inventions  imposes  on  each  individual  manu- 
facturer the  obligation  of  protecting  himself  against  the  monopoly 
usurped  by  the  non-inventor,  and  in  the  same  degree  compels  the 
patentee  to  establish  the  originality  and  novelty  of  his  invention  against 
every  individual  unauthorised  imitator.  In  this  way  patents^  become 
under  the  registration  system  a  source  of  numerous*  extensive,  and  expen- 
fiive  suits  at  law.  The  patents  taken  out  by  Christofle  in  France  for 
gilding  and  silvering  were  disputed  at  law  167  times  m  the  years  1842 
to  1857,  and  as  often  confirmed  by  legal  judgment.  In  England,  where 
the  charges  on  granting  a  patent  for  14  years  amount  to  175/.,  the  legal 
proceedings  into  which  the  dispute  about  patent  rights  are  carried  bring 
such  immense  expenses  that  it  often  happens  that  the  inventor  is  just  as 
thoroughly  ruinea  by  gaining  his  process  as  by  losing  it. 

The  system  of  preliminary  investigation  has  also  been  met  with  many 
objections,  especially  in  Prussia.  It  is  maintained  that  in  the  present 
condition  of  technical  science  an  investi^tion  of  the  novelty  of  the  in- 
vention can  no  longer  be  carried  out  with  certainty,  because  no  officer 
could  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  innumerable  improvem3nts 
discovered  every  year  in  every  branch  of  manufacture.  But  this  objec- 
tion is  removed  if  the  complete  description  of  the  invention  is  pubhshed 
when  it  is  patented,  and  if  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  every  person 
concerned  of  making  good  his  objections  to  the  newness  of  the  invention. 

A  notice  to  I4>pear  might  be  easily  combined  with  the  publication  of 
the  description  and  followed  by  the  exclusion  of  all  objections  to  the 
newness  of  the  invention  not  brought  forward  in  a  stated  interval. 
Such  a  process  of  exclusion,  as  was  proposed  in  the  French  project 
of  law  of  1858,t  relieves  the  inventor  of  the  necessity  of  continually 
defending  the  newness  of  his  invention  against  every  fresh  opponent. 

The  objection  to  the  Prussian  investigating  autnorities,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  disallow  really  new  inventions  and  refuse  to  patent  them 
from  general  tneoretical  points  of  view  may  be  met,  and  the  interests  of 
the  inventor  protected  against  such  a  practice  by  a  properly  regulated 
court  of  appeal  on  the  model  of  the  American  process. 

*  Bappprts  pr^sent^  4  la  section  de  JAkge  de  rAssociation  des  Iz^nieurs,  par  M. 
BeotorHalherbe  et  M.  Charles  Beer.    LiteelSTl. 
t  Moniteur  Univerael  Tom  8  Juli  1858.   Nov  184, 
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If  the  inventor  is  entitled  to  appeal  to  a  superior  court  against  the 
adverse  decision  of  the  investigating  authorities,  if  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  the  whole  manufacturing  body  to  take  part  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  newness  of  an  invention  submitted  for  patenting  in  their 
branch  of  manufEUiture,  if  in  this  manner  a  decision  is  once  for  aU 
obtained  from  competent  judges  as  to  the  inventor*s  claim,  then  the 
process  of  preliminary  investigation  will  certainly  protect  the  interests  of 
the  inventor  and  the  industry  concerned  better  than  that  of  registration 
on  application  (Anmeldungs  Verfahren)  which  perpetuates  the  dispute 
over  tne  inventor's  right  and  consigns  him  to  the  varying  decisions  of 
different  courts  of  law. 

Objections  are  also  made  to  the  form  of  the  temporary  monopoly  by 
which  inventions  are  at  present  protected.  It  is  maintained  that  this 
monopoly  is  moire  of  a  burden  and  impediment  to  the  whole  industry 
thaji  a  benefit  to  the  inventor. 

Most  inventions,  it  is  true,  require  in  the  first  days  of  their  existence 
further  practical  adaptation  by  which  the  theoretically  obtained  idea  is 
adapted  to  the  object  sought  in  its  details  and  made  profitable.  In- 
ventions of  the  greatest  importance,  like  the  printing  press  and  the 
steamboat,  produced  no  profits  on  their  first  adaptation  for  years  and 
led  to  the  bankruptcy  of  the  persons  who  were  carrying  them  out. 
Even  Watts'  steam  engine  did  not  begin  to  be  profitable  to  its  inventor 
until  a  further  term  of  protection  had  been  granted  him  by  a  special 
Act  of  Parliament  after  the  expiry  of  the  legal  duration  of  his  patent. 
On  this  experience  is  based  the  proposal  to  award  to  inventors  national 
rewards  in  lieu  of  the  unprofitable  monopoly,  and  to  give  the  application 
of  the  invention  immediately  up  to  general  competition  which  will  most 
safely  and  speedily  shape  out  the  practical  application  of  the  idea  theo- 
reticilly  discovered  by  the  inventor,  lliere  is  no  doubt  that  in  certain 
cases  such  a  means  can  be  adopted,  as,  for  example,  the  French  govern- 
ment acquired  Daguerre's  invention  by  a  national  reward  and  threw  it 
open  to  general  use.  But  there  is  equally  no  doubt  that  this  means  can 
only  be  adopted  in  certain  cases,  and  that  national  rewards  can  only  be 
awarded  for  inventions  of  indisputable  value  and  of  general  utility.  It 
would  be  vain  to  demand  national  rewards  for  the  large  and  vaJuable 
class  of  inventions  which  have  to  struggle  for  recognition  on  their 
introduction,  and  which  only  benefit  certain  branches  of  industry. 

llie  proposal  is  just  as  unsatisfactory  of  leaving  the  reward  of  the 
inventor  to  the  classes  he  benefits,  as  to  the  great  unions  of  railway 
companies,  mine  owners,  iron  producers,  .&c.,  because  it  leaves  the 
inventor's  reward  to  the  discretion  and  goodwill  of  the  persons  interested. 
The  inventor,  like  the  hterary  man  and  the  artist,  requures  legal  pro- 
tection, securing  the  reward  of  his  services  independently  of  the  good- 
will of  the  persons  interested.  In  most  cases  certainly  his  interests 
rightly  appreciated  tend  to  his  getting  this  reward  as  the  condition  for 
the  use  of  his  invention,  and  leaving  the  latter  where  it  is  possible 
open  to  every  man's  use  against  a  fixed  premium,  instead  of  under- 
taking to  work  it  at  his  own  risk.  But,  that  this  may  happen,  the 
monopoly  of  his  invention  must  first  be  secured  to  the  inventor,  so  that 
he  can  make  the  transfer  of  its  use  conditional.*    The  protection  of 

*  The  proposal  has  already  been  made  to  couple  the  protection  of  an  invention  with 
the  condition  that  the  inventor  leaves  the  use  of  it  to  every  third  party  tor  a  stated 
price.  The  propoeal  has  also  been  made  in  the  publishing  trade  to  leave  the  reprint 
tree  to  all  a^inst  payment  of  a  ner-centage.  These  proposals  have  hitherto  been  rejected 
as  unpractical*  although  it  is  acknowledged  that  thev  would  obviate  the  disadvantages 
of  monopoly  and  secure  the  author  the  most  equitable  reward,  i.e,,  the  reward  most 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  publication.  The  writer  proposes  to  examine 
in  another  place  whether  such  a  modification  of  patent  protection  is  practicable  and 
effectual. 
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inTentions  therefore  brought  bdok  to  right  principles,  does  inteiftre 
neither  with  the  freedom  of  trade  nor  with  the  progress  of  art  industzy* 
It  is  a  thing  demanded  by  natural  equity,  just  as  the  kindred  claim  to 
protection  of  authors  and  artists  is. 

When  the  opponents  of  patent  protection,  like  Prinoe-Smith  and 
Schaeffle,  are  driven  to  reject  the  principle  of  copyright,  and  thus,  finally, 
as  a  necessary  conse(}uence,  to  leave  authors  and  artists  at  the  merer 
of  all  reprints  and  imitations,  it  is  manifest  that  the  adoption,  of  such 
principles  by  the  Legislature  would  throw  us  back  centuries  into  an  age 
of  intellectual  barbarism,  and  futilise  the  struggles  by  which  it  waa 
dispersed. 

It  is  not  the  protection  of  inventions  that  impedes  Ihe  free  actions  of 
trade  but  the  imperfect  shape  in  which  this  protection  is  afiPorded  by 
existing  legislation.  In  order  to  disperse  the  existing  undeniable  evils 
and  certainly  to  remove  the  prevailing  pr^udices,  no  other  measure  is 
reqtiked  than  the  restoration  of  patent  legislation  to  its  natural  ba^es. 
A  welcome  step  has  been  recently  taken  in  this  direction  by  the  pmjeob 
of  a  patent  law  for  the  German  Empire,  which  the  society  of  German 
engineers  has  submitted  in  a  petition  to  the  Bundesrath,  and  pubhshed 
with  f^n  explanatory  preamble.  The  above  remarks  which  also  owe  i^ir 
existence  to  the  suggestion  of  the  society  of  engineers,  were  already  in. 
type  when  it  was  published.  So  much  the  more  is  the  writer  gra^fied 
to  find  in  the  proposals  of  the  project  of  law  the  same  grounds  of 
thought,  that  he  has  advocated  here  and  elsewhere  as  applicable  to  the 
reform  of  the  patent  legislation. 

The  project  recommends  a  process  based  on  the  principle  of  the  pre-: 
liminary  examination.  But  this  is  to  be  in  the  first  place  purely  ad» 
monitory.  The  inventor  who  will  not  be  deterred  by  the  dissuasive 
decision  of  the  Patent  Office,  can  demand  that  the  proceedings  shall 
take  their  course. 

These  consist  of  a  pubUc  sununons  to  appear,  accompanied  by  a 
complete  publication  of  the  application  and  of  the  specification.  At 
least  three,  at  most  six  months  afterwards,  the  inventor  may  applyfor 
the  award  of  the  patent,  but  he  must  prove  the  successful  ^[dication 
of  his  invention  in  Germany.  The  rejection  of  the  application  for  the 
patent  can  be  disputed  bv  plaint  at  law  against  the  Patent  Office  in  the 
ImperieJ  Higher  Trade  Court  ( Reich s-oberhandelsgenoht).  In  the  same 
way  anybody  may  dispute  the  patent  when  it  is  granted,  by  a  jdamt  in 
the  same  court.  i 

The  proposals  of  the  project  of  law  from  which  we  have  seleotedT  the 
specially  characteristic  provisions  for  the  proceedings,  are  throughont 
remarkable  for  practical  efficacy.  We  mention,  as  a  very  happy  modifl-* 
cation  of  the  proces  of  summons  to  appear,  ihut  anybody  interested  in 
Ihe  refusal  of  the  patent  is  admitted  to  nmke  his  objections  good  in! 
the  Patent  Office,  but  is  not  obliged  to  appeto  as  a  party  to  the  kwsuit. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Patent  Office,  as  the  State  authority - 
appointed  for  the  firot  decision  on  the  application  for  the  patent,  could 
not  well  be  put  in  the  position  of  de&ndant  to  the  action ;  and,  tbeosfbra, 
instead  of  a  complaint  agamst  the  Patent  Office,  the  action  nvust  tak«i 
Ihe  form  of  an  appeal  from  their  decision.  Further,  it  is  not  without 
importance,  that  tne  publicatipn_of  the  complfite-^apedficatiQnJiaaJtaiifiL. 
made  without  provisional  protection  to  the  inventor. 

An  uncertainty  of  law  to  the  detriment  of  tiie  public  and  the  inv&ator 
would  arise  if,  for  six  months  it  lay  open  to  everybodyto  adapt  the  new< 
invention  according  to  the  published  specification,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide  how  the  inventor's  right  in  respeot  of  the  goods  manu-' 
fftctuied  in  the  intmm,  kc.  should  He  niade  good  after  the  patent  was 
granted.    In  any  case  it  would  be  best  to  limit  the  absence  of  proteotioa  • 
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4iU!ing  the  period  of  publication  to  the  ease  that  the  pablkation  was 
demanded  m  opposition  to  the  Beotenoe  of  the  Pat^at  Office. 
.  May  the  fliiffp^estioiis  made  by  i&e  society  of  German  engineers  lend 
to  an  early  and  beneficial  te£&em  of  the  patent  legislation. 

{Translated  by  J.  W,  MoUett,  B.A.) 


APPENDIX  S. 


Opinion  of  Mr.  ^nouard,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  ' 
Procureur-G^n6ral  of  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

I  FIND  a  certain  embarrassment  at  the  commencement  of  my  observa* 
tioQs,  as  I  cannot  quite  clearly  understand  the  principal  part  of  M« 
Michel  Chevalier's  reasoning.  ., 

.  Ou^r  noble  brother  sa^s  it  is  impossible  to  prove  an  invention  j  for  th^ 
seeching  out  of  its  origin  is  so  uncertah^,  If  there  is  no  proof  of  ^ 
invention  the  consequence  is  veiy  simple ;  there  will  be  no  pa^nt 
(brevet)^  as  our  legislation  decides  that  if  there  is  no  novelty  there  is  no 
valid  pat€|nt.  But  is  the  statement  of  M.  Michel  Chevalier  correct  thi^t 
there  is  no  certainty  of  invention  ?  Is  there  not,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
movement  which  agitates  the  human  mind,  which  improves  the  industrial 
arts^  a  moment  when  some  one  finds  something  which  by  public  avowal 
was  unknown  before.  Well,  if  there  is  a  discovery,  there  is  service 
rendered  to  society.  Is  this  service  remunerable  ?  To  put  the  question 
ia  to  solve  it.  All  service  ought  to  be  paid  for  by  those  who  esgoy  its 
benefits.  That  is  it.  It  is  not  a  reward,  |)ut  a  price,  a  salary.  M. 
Michel  Chevalier  says,  that  a  person  who  disoove^  somethinf^^  n&ff 
does  not  render  a  sc^ce  to  society.  ;  And  yet  to  discover  somethipg, 
to  endow  an  industry  with  a  prooess  which  is  more  fruitful,  mx>re 
rapid,  and  less  costly,  is,  according  to  the  most  simple  ideas  of  common 
sense,  both  serving  and  enriching  society.  It  is  true  that  tiiere  are 
pretended  inventions  which  do  not  merit  the  name.  But  the  f^Lse  ami 
the  artful  things  which  are  often  brought  forward  do  not  alter  the  ^a^ 
that  one  does  frequently  meet  with  new  ideas  and  new  applications 
which  are  serious^  sincere,  and  profitable ;  such  inventions  are  servicest 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  paid  for.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  deei^ 
whether  a  thmg.  is  really  new,  but  the  tribunals  are  judges  of  this. 
Questions  of  this  kind  are  discussed  ev^  day  before  them,  and  they 
decide  whether  there  exists  in  such  and  such  a  branch  of  industry  ^ 
new  process,  and  therefore  a  service  rendered. 

M.  Chevalier  will  not  recognise  that  this  service  ought  to  b^  re4 
mun^rated.  That  is  what  before  everything  separates  us.  After  hewing 
disapproved  of  the  principle  of  remuneration,  he  criticises  the  manner  or 
doin^  it*  He  is  right  in  some  i^xsessory  and  remediable  detuls ;  j^t  I 
can  in  no  way  associate  myself  with  his  opinions.  ... 

Since  the  17th  century  every  one  has  found  that  the  best  way  of 
aotii^g  towards  the  inventor  ox  a  new  prooess  is  to  concede  him  <% 
temporary  monopoly.  If  this  plan  is  no  longer  approved  of,  I  %m 
wiUmg  that  another  should  be  substituted  for  it,  on  the  ^^dition 
that  a  substitute  shall  be  found,  wluch  has  never  yet  been  done 
by  fmyone.  It  is  not  right  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by  saying 
that  society  will  profit  by  the  invention,  and  will  not  pay  for  it.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  rewards  should  be  distributed  by  the  States 
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I  can  understand  honours  and  rewards  being  conferred  for  exceptional 
merits.  I  can  equally  understand  that  cases  may  arise,  also  exceptional, 
where  the  State  may  consider  it  useful  to  treat  with  the  inventor,  to 
substitute  a  contract  for  his  rights,  and  then  to  make  a  present  of  his 
invention  to  society ;  then  it  is  a  national  acquisition.  What  I  do  not 
understand  is,  the  idea  of  establishing  as  a  common  right,  and  an  in- 
variable rule,  that  the  price  due  to  inventions  shoiild  be  drawn  out  of  the 
coffers  of  the  State.  Of  all  plans  of  remuneration  there  are  none  more 
vicious,  nor  which  present  so  many  dangers.  How  shidl  the  State 
proceed  so  as  to  appreciate  the  value  of  an  mvention?  In  what  measure 
and  with  what  guarantees  can  the  choice  between  good  and  bad  be  made  ? 
Where  between  two  dangers  can  be  found  the  means  of  exaggerated 
leniency  or  unjust  severity.    This  system  is  inadmis^le. 

The  origin  of  patents  is  traced  back  to  1623,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
At  this  time  the  industrial  monopolies  which  covered  England  were 
abolished,  but  the  temporary  monopolies  attached  to  the  right  of  inven- 
tions were  retained,  it  was  recognised  that  the  benefit  conferred  upon 
society  ought  to  be  paid  for,  and  that  no  stated  price  answered  the  pur- 

Ce.  Truly  nothing  is  more  just  than  the  principle  upon  which  this 
ed ;  the  reward  is  calculated  according  to  the  products  of  the  dis- 
covery. The  consumers  would  pay  for  the  time  being  a  little  more,  but 
ought  not  the  inventor  to  be  indemnified  for  aU  his  expenses,  his  trials, 
his  manufacture,  in  one  word,  for  everythin^r  which  he  has  hazfurded. 
He  has  had  the  happiness  of  succeeding,  he  is  reimbursed  for  the  ex- 
penses which  he  nas  been  put  to,  and  an  additional  benefit  is  justly 
allowed  liim  on  what  he  sells. 

From  the  English  legislation,  these  principles  were  received  in  France 
in  1791 ;  they  have  been  legally  recognized  by  all  nations.  They  have 
passed  into  law  among  all  the  nations,  by  whom  labour  is  held  in 
honour ;  if  they  are  all  mistaken  let  them  say  so,  but  above  all  let  some 
other  means  be  found  of  remunerating  the  inventor  for  his  trouble,  for 
his  expenses,  and  for  his  risks. 

Let  us  now  consider  patents  in  themselves.  M.  M.  Chevalier  has 
said  that  patents  are  of  use  neither  to  society  nor  to  the  inventor.  Why 
do  they  injure  the  public?  Because  they  prevent  rival  productions. 
How  is  it  that  they  ao  not  profit  the  inventor?  In  not  protecting  him 
efficaciously  against  his  rivals.  It  is  necessary  to  decide  for  one  thesis 
or  the  other.  In  stating  that  they  prevent  rival  productions,  it  is  under- 
stood that  they  are  useral  to  inventors.  The  two  objections  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  each  other.  I  also  affirm  that  taken  separately  they  are 
without  foundation. 

There  are  a  good  number  of*  profitable  patents,  either  to  the  patentees 
or  to  the  inventors.  Inventors  can  sell  the  enjoyment  of  their  right,  for 
a  certain  time,  and  for  certain  places,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  to 

Eersons  who  work  the  patent.  Sometimes  also  the  inventor  addresses 
imself  to  capitalists  who  assist  him.  The  price  of  transfer  benefits  the 
inventor,  the  speculation  benefits  the  capitdist,  and  the  consummation 
benefits  society. 

I  have  spoken  of  society  saying  that  it  also  has  its  rights,  its  interests 
must  also  be  considered.  Undoubtedly  the  temporary  monopoly  is  an 
annoyance,  but  after  the  annoyance,  after  the  delay,  to  the  fulness  of 
enjovroent  due  to  competition,  society  is  largely  rewarded,  not  only  by 
the  jertile  stimulus  given  to  the  spirit  of  investigation  and  discovery, 
and  by  the  fulfilment  of  a  just  dutv,  but  also  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
invention  which  it  possesses  and  which  it  appropriates  with  all  security. 
The  encouragement  is  of  some  use.  Without  doubt  there  are  inventors 
who  have  no  need  of  the  privileges  of  law,  and  who  place  their  reward 
higher ;  without  doubt  genius  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  stifled  under 
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material  obstacles^  and  the  worst  times  have  had  glorious  discoveries, 
even  when  persecution  was  the  invariable  reward  of  their  authors.  But 
laws  are  adapted  according  to  the  ordinarr  current  of  afiEiairs. 

The  enticement  of  a  pecuniaiy  privilege  is  not  a  motive  without 
power,  and  this  positive  excitement  is  not  foreign  to  industrial  activity 
so  well  described  by  M.  Michel  Chevalier.  A  proof  is  found  in  the 
ever  growing  numl)er  of  patents  which  are  taken  out^  and  which 
would  not  De  taken  out  if  some  one  were  not  the  gainer  thereby. 
M.  M.  Chevalier  has  given  examples  of  inventors  who  grew  rich 
without  patents.  He  has  spoken  of  Krupp,  who,  in  the  development 
of  a  vast  industry,  thought  it  best  to  keep  his  secrets.  I  accept  the 
example  by  which  is  revealed  one  of  the  most  serious  justifications  of 
our  law.  The  principal  idea  of  modem  laws  on  patents  has  been  to 
protect  society  against  the  peril  which  arises  from  the  custom  of  in- 
ventors of  not  revealing  the  secrets  of  their  inventions.  It  would  be 
difficult  in  this  age  of  universal  publicity  to  reckon  the  great  niunber 
of  useful  discoveries  which  perish  by  secrecy.  One  of  the  real  benefits 
of  the  institution  of  patents  has  been  to  extirpate  this  evil.  The  first 
condition  made  bv  law  to  assure  an  invention  the  privileges  of  a  patent 
is  a  description  of  all  the  elements  of  the  invention.  If  the  description 
is  not  lucid,  if  it  is  incomplete,  if  everything  is  not  specified  with  detail 
and  truth,  no  patent  is  valid. 

Between  the  inventor  and  societv  it  is  a  bargain  of  dupes.  Society 
retards  his  entrance  into  fruition,  but  its  remuneration  is  paid  by  the 
certainty  that  invention  wiU  not  perish,  and  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time 
the  benefit  of  the  bargain  is  accomplished  for  it,  in  complete  conformity 
with  public  and  private  interest. 

I  do  not  deny  that  actual  legislation  has  given  rise  to  abuses.  Some 
of  them  are  inevitable  and  belong  to  the  very  nature  of  the  thing ;  the 
greater  part  are  remediable  and  are  now  being  reformed.  Some  years 
ago  they  gave  way  too  much  to  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  pretensions 
of  inventors ;  they  considered  themselves  despoiled  and  dispossessed,  if 
they  were  not  guaranteed  a  perpetual  monopoly.  They  associated 
themselves  with  the  rising-in-arms  of  the  proprietors  of  letters  and 
these  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to  convert  into  perpetually  trans- 
missible property  immaterial  and  inappropriable  works  of  human 
knowledge.  Wthout  granting  everjrthmg  to  the  excessive  pretensions 
of  inventors,  it  was  thought  fit  to  sacrifice,  not  formally  and  in  express 
terms,  but  in  an  indirect  way,  the  tutelary  and  fundamental  principle 
of  the  granting  of  patents  without  any  preliminary  examination. 
A  very  complicated  combination  was  proposea  in  virtue  of  which,  after 
a  certain  time  for  the  exercise  of  patents,  their  consolidation  would 
be  pronounced,  with  the  effect  of  withdrawing  them  subsequently  from 
the  discussions  of  interested  parties.  Thus  there  would  be  a  species 
of  patents,  consolidated  patents,  and  ordinary  patents,  leaving  only 
room  for  cavilling  and  for  lawyers.  This  combination  which  it  was 
thought  fit  to  abandon  would  have  been  the  radical  overthrow  of 
legislation. 

The  law  of  1844  was  thought  to  do  well  in  notably  lowering  the  tax 
exacted  upon  the  obtaining  of  patents,  and  in  converting  it  into  an 
annuity  of  100  francs.  This  measure  was  singularly  injurious  to 
the  interests  which  it  meant  to  promote.  It  caused  a  vast  mass  of 
small,  useless,  and  insignificant  patents  to  accumulate,  which  pleased 
the  fancy  for  100  francs  a  year,  and  which  are  like  the  decorations  on 
sign-boards. 

These  valueless  patents,  which  cannot  be  refused  (for  their  refusal  in 
the  absence  of  examination,  would  be  the  greatest  of  faults),  are  occasions 
for  deception  and  trickery,  and  discredit  the  institution.    An  increase  of 
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iiie  t&x  would  do  away  mth  them  and  would  be  perfectly  justifiable* 
for  a  deeerving  patent  w<Mild  eanly  refund  the  increase  of  &e  tas,  and 
an  undeserving  patent  ou^lUi  not  to  exist. 

-  lir./TegentS's  son  pubbshed,  in  1856*  a  yei^  sensible  pamphlet,  with 
an  appendix  containing  tiie  extnets  of  a  dncussibU'in  the  House  of 
Ldrds  vn  1851,  in  which  the  thesis  of  M.  Michel  QienoJier  was  sustained, 
it  appears  by  ihe  eztraoto  that  on  the  inquiry  opened  at  this  time,  the^ 
inottase  of  the  tax  has  been  energetioally  aovonted  by  practical  iheuy 
«  a  barrier  to  many  abuses.* 
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KipoBT  OF  Proceedings  in  Austrian  Courts  of  Law  for 
Piracy  of  Trapp  Names  and  S^ade  Marks  of  5»gi4SH 
Firms.    By  Dr,  Wbinmann. 

Piraey  of  Name  of  Firm. 
-^-Messrs.  J.  &  E.  Atkinson,  erf  London,  r.  Fischbach  and  others. 

Sm, 

Agreeably  to  your  instructions  addressed  to  me  on  the 
25th  July  last,  I  placed  myself  offioiallv  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  James 
Atkinson,  member  of  the  firm  J.  and  E.  Atkinson,  Perfomers,  of 
24,  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  who  were  Exhibitors  m  Groups  IIL, 
(Chemical  Industry)  and  X.  (Small  Ware  and  Fancy  Gtoods)  at  the 
Vienna  Exhibition,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him  as  directed  in 
the  legal  proceedings  to  be  instituted  against  certain  manufacturers 
of  and  dealers  in  perfumery  in  Yienna,  for  m^dng  an  unauthorised 
and  unlawful  use  of  the  name  of  his  firm,  by  selling  and  offering  for 
sale  perfumery  in  bottles,  having  on  the  upper  part  round  the 
neck,  the  name  "Atkinson"  impressed  in  the  glass,  and  bearing 
labels  haying  the  name  of  Messrs.  J.  and  E.  ASdnson  of  London 
printed  upon  them ;  and  I  now  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  a  state- 
ment of  the  proceedings  taken,  and  the  results  attained  by  them. 

Having  secured  the  legal  assistance  of  Dr.  Max  Bchweinburg, 
court  advocate  and  barrister  in  Yienna,  application  was  made  to  the 
magistrate  for  a  search  warrant  and  an  order  of  seizure  against 
two  manufacturers  of  and  traders  in  perfumery  known  to  make 
use  of  the  name  of  Atkinson's  firm  on  their  bottles  u^i  labels  with- 
put  authority  or  permission,  by  virtue  of  §§  6, 17,  and  26  {poat^  tM\ 
of  the  Imperial  Austrian  law  for  the  protection  of  trade  marks  and 
other  signs,  dated  7th  December  185o,  by  which  it  is  enacted  that 
"  no  one  may  arbitrarily  appropriate  the  name,  firm,  coat  of  arms, 
or  the  title  of  the  establishment  of  another  inland  manufacturer  or 
tradesman,  in  order  to  mai-k  goods  or  products  intended  for  sale;" 
that  **  the  aggrieved  party  is  entitled  to  demand,  even  before  the 
decision  of  their  plamt,  on  the  production  of  an  authenticated 
sample,  the  seizure  or  other  custody  of  the  goods  and  materials 
used  for  counterfeiting  mentioned  as  being  ux  contravention  of 
that  law,"  further,  in  virtue  of  the  law  or  the  15th  June  1866 
resjjecting  the  admission  of  foreigners  to  the  privileges  of  pro- 
tection of  trade  marks  in  Austria  j  and,  lastly,  in  virtue  of  Axt.  LX. 
of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and 
Austria  on  the  16th  December  1865,  by  which  it  is  stipulated  that 

•  Sse  evidence  before  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  Session  of  1861. 
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**  the  sabjeots  of  either  oonntry  shall  enjoy  in  the  dominions  of 
the  other  the  same  proteotion  as  native  sabjectein  regard  to  the 
rights  of  property  in  trade  marks  and  other  signs,  as  Well  as  in 
patterns  and  aesigns  for  manufactures/'    (Post,  564-660.) 

As  a  precantimi, .  and  in  accordance  with  J  26  of  the  law  of 
7th  December  1868,  Mrr  Afldnson  had  procured,  by  puroha^, 
fipomthe  estabHshment  of  a  certain  Mr.  Fiscmbach,  No.  8,  !^amthner 
Ring,  Yiemm,  luod  from  that  of  Mr.  Macsnsky,  Kamthnerstrassei 
in  the  same  town,  several  bottles  of  perfumery,  having  in  the  same 
manner  as  Messrs.  J.  and  E.  AtkuiBon's  genuine  original  bottles  the 
name  of  AiMiison's  firm  embossed  on  the  glass,  ana  bearing  imita- 
tions of  their  labels,  the  perfumery  contained  in  t^em  bemg  sold 
as  being  the  product  of  Messrs.  Atkinson's  manufacture. 

The  magistrate  upon  having  been  satisfied  by  Mr.  Atidnson's 
testimony  as  tathe  imaathorised  imd  unlawftil  use  of  the  name  of 
Messrs.  J.  and  E.  Atkinson's  firm  by  the  two  persons  just  named, 
not  only  complied  with  the  request  made  on  Messrs.  Atkinson's 
behalf, -by  granting  search  warrants  against  the  two  firms,  and 
ordering  tl^  oonfisc^on  und  placing  under  seal  of  the  entire  stock 
of  per^mery  found  in  each  establishment,  and  recojo^niffed  by 
Mr.  Atkinson  as  imitati(ms  of  their  liJ)el8,  produce,  &o,,  but  likewise 
isstruoted  the  market  inspector  to  accompany  Mr.  Atkinson  to  the 
firms  in  question,  and  execute  the  orders  of  search  and  seizure. 

On  arriving  at  IHschbaoh's  establishment,  Mr.  Atkinson,  as  well  as 
the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him,  were  surprised  at  find^nff  nearly 
the  whole  place  stocked  with  bottles,  filled  with  perfumery,  bearing 
fac-similes  of  the  name  of  Messrs.  J.  &  E.  Atkinson's  firm  and  labels ; 
and  in  a  great  many  instances  these  counterfeit  impressions  were 
admitted  bv  Mr<  Atkinson  to  be  so  ingeniously  executed  that  it 
required  all  his  attention  and  his  practised  eye  to  distinguish  the 
imitations  from  their  own  genuine  articles. 

Th«  result  of  several  hours'  search  in  this  establishment  alone  was 
a  booty  of  nearly  fifly  dozen  bottles,  which  were  placed  under  seal. 

In  Mr.  Maczuslqr's  establishment  the  number  of  bottles  of  per* 
f^unery  found  with  imitations  of  Messrs.  Atkinson's  name  and  tneir 
labels  was  not  so  large ;  the  fact  of  the  infringement  was  considered 
sufficiently  established  by  the  seizure  and  the  placing  under  seil  of 
only  a  limited  nxmiber  of  bottles. 

It  was  a  general^  prevailing  opinion  among  English,  and  par- 
ticularly American,  Exhibitors  that  the  Austrian  laws  were  insuffi-* 
cient  to  afford  foreign  inventors  and  manufacturers  sufficient  protection 
against  piracy  or  fraudulent  appropriation  of  their  inventions,  trade 
marks,  &c. ;  or,  if  effective,  that  the  cimibrous  mode  of  procedure  and 
the  delay  in  the  administration  of  justice  would  make  their  application 
illusory.  Greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Austrian  autiiorities  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  the  latter  respect  these  apprehensions  were  unfounded, 
and,  as  regards  the  effectiveness  of  ^e  laws,  Mr.  Al^dnson's  case  was 
a  test  of  their  efficiency. 

In  a  comparatively  miort  time  the  market  inspector  had  submitted 
his  reports  of  the  seizures  to  the  commissioner  conducting  these  cases, 
and  the  two  offenders  were  summoned  to  appear  before  we  magistrate 
to  answer  the  charge  brought  against  them  of  making  a  fiiiudulent  and 
unauthorised  use  of  the  name  and  labels  oi  Messrs.  Atkinson's  firm. 

As  it  was  Mr.  Atkinson's  intention  rather  to  check  the  unlawftd  use 
of  the  name  of  their  firm  and  the  imitation  of  their  labels,  and  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  sale  of  articles  provided  with  them,  than  to  have  the 
offenaers  rigorously  punished,  the  case  against  Fischbach  was  settled 
by  compromise,  the  latter  agreeing  to  pay  the  costs,  and,  in  the  pre- 
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flence  of  the  magistrate's  officer,  to  destroy  the  seized  bottles  bearing 
Messrs.  Atkinson's  name  and  an  imitation  of  their  labels  (the  scents 
being  restored  to  him),  and  this  compromise  was  recorded  in  the 
judgment. 

I%e  case  against  Maczuskj  was  adjourned  on  the  defendant's  plea 
of  illness  and  his  being  unattended  by  a  legal  adviser.  Taking 
advantage  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  temporary  absence  from  Vienna,  the 
defendant  put  in  an  appearance  and  obtained  by  stratagem  a  non-suit 
against  the  plaintifP. 

Having  obtained  proof  that  a  large  manu£ftoturing  firm — in  fact,  the 
largest  manufacture  of  perfamery  in  Vienna  —  extensively  supplied 
the  retail  dealers  with  articles  bearing  the  name  of  Messrs.  Atkinson's 
firm  and  their  labels,  sold  by  them  as  genuine  articles  under  the 
pretence  of  being  of  Messrs.  Atkinson's  manufacture,  application  was 
made  in  the  usual  form,  on  the  Srd  August  last,  to  the  magistrate  of 
Vienna,  reauesting  the  institution  of  penal  proceedings  against  the  firm 
Treu,  Nuglisch,  &  Co.,  of  Vienna,  for  fraudulently  marking  goods  of 
their  manufacture  with  the  name  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  &  E.  Atkin- 
son, imitating  their  labels,  and  selling  them  falsely  as  genuine  articles 
of  Messrs.  Atkinson's  manufacture. 

This  application  was,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  refused  on  the 
ground  tnat  the  plaintiffs  had  not  proved  the  registration  of  their 
hrm  in  Austria  as  required  (so  it  was  alleged)  according  to  the  law 
of  15th  Jane  1865  respecting  the  admission  of  foreigners  to  the 
privileges  of  protection  of  trade  marks  in  Austria.* 

Art.  I.  of  tnis  law,  which  consists  of  only  two  articles,  reads  as 
follows : — 

**  The  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  7th  December  1858  (Imperial 
Law  Bepertory,  No.  230),  for  the  protection  of  trade  marks  and 
other  signs,  may  be  extended  to  the  trade  marks  and  signs  of 
manufacturers  of  foreign  countries  under  the  condition  of  reciprocity  : 
the  manufacturers  of  the  respective  States,  in  order  to  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  protection  of  their  trade  marks  and  otJier  signs,  must 
have  them  registered  at  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufaoures 
of  the  Empire,  and  in  all  other  respects  observe  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  7th  December  1858." 

This  unexpectedly  adverse  decision  gave  rise  to  a  very  important 
and  serious  question,  interesting  to  all  English  manufacturers. 

Independently  of  the  magistrate  having  on  a  previous  occasion 
granted  in  two  instances  an  application  of  the  same  nature  without 
making  the  registration  of  the  plaintiff's  firm  a  condition  of  the 
admission  of  legal  proceedings,  the  question  requiring  immediate 
settlement  amounted  to  this: — Whether  Englisn  manufacturers, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  laws,  and  the  **  reciprocity" 
alluded  to  in  the  above  law,  and  established  by  international  treaty, 
shall  be  at  the  mercy  of  everv  one  in  Austria  and  Hungary  unscru- 
ptdous  enough  to  fraudulently  mark  goods  of  his  own  manufacture 
with  the  name  of  an  established  English  firm,  to  imitate  with  im- 
punity their  labels,  &o,,  and  to  sell  goods,  under  such  disguise,  as 
English  manufacture,  to  the  detriment  of  the  interests  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  British  manufacturer. 

The  law  above  quoted,  although  requiring  trade  marks  and  other 
signst  (an  indefinite  and  elastic  term,  which  is  in  the  G^erman  text 
expressed  by  the  equally  vague  word  "Bezeichnungen")  of  foreign 
manufacturers  to  be  registered  in  order  to  be  entitled,  under  the 

*  Sse  Annex  A.,  post,  620-521. 
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condition  of  reciprocity,  to  the  privilege  of  protection  f^ainst  piracy 
or  imitation,  under  the  law  of  the  7th  December  1868,  does  not  in 
the  least  indicate  that  the  name  or  firm  of  a  manofactnrer  shall 
likewise  be  registered  in  order  to  be  entiUed  to  protection  against 
an  unauthorised  appropriation  or  a  fraudulent  use  of  the  same. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Austrian  law  of  the  7th  December  1858, 
respecting  the  protection  of  trade  marks  and  other  signs,  is  very 
distinct  on  this  point.     (Post,  554.) 

In  I  2  of  this  law  it  is  laid  down : — 

**  If  a  manufacturer  wishes  to  secure  for  himself  the  exclusive 
right  to  use  a  trade  mo/rh,  he  must  have  the  same  registered  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  following  secticm." 
*  Eeferring  to  names,  firms,  &c.,  it  is  enacted  in  |  6: — 

**  No  one  may  arbitrarily  appropriate  the  name,  fi/rm,  coat  of  arms, 
or  the  tUle  of  an  establishment  of  another  inland  manufacturer  or 
tradesman,  in  order  to  mark  with  the  same  his  goods  or  products  ;** 
and  2  7  includes  in  this  protection  also  the  inscriptions,  labels,  &c. 
on  boxes,  bottles,  Ac,  namely : — 

**  All  that  is  said  in  this  law  with  regard  to  the  marking  of  goods 
applies  as  well  to  the  marks  and  signs  on  the  packages,  receptacles, 
coverings,  Ac." 

Transgressions  of  the  prohibitions  specified  in  J  6  are  provided 
for  by  J  17,  as  follows  :— 

"The  enactments  contained  in  J  15  (having  reference  to  the 
infringements  of  the  property  in  trade  marks)  apply  in  like  manner 
to  those  persons — 

(a.)  Who  unlawfully  appropriate  the  name,  fi/rm,  coat  of  arms, 
or  the  particular  title  of  the  establishment  of  anoth^  inland 
manuffiKstur^r  or  tradesman,  in  order  to  mark  with  them 

foods  intended  for  sale ; 
Who  introduce  into  the  market  products  or  fcrade  articles 
bearing  any  unlawful  mark  or  sign  of  the  kind  mentioned." 
And,  finally,  by  |  26  of  the  same  law,  it  is  enacted  that  **  the  aggrieved 
party  is  entitled,  even  before  the  decision  is  given  regarding  his 
plaint,  to  demand  the  seizure  or  other  custody  of  the  goods  and 
materials  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  same  marked  contrary 
to  the  enactments  of  this  law." 

**  The  magistrate,  on  the  production  of  a  properly  authenticated 
copy  of  the  mark  or  sign,  shall  there  and  then  order  the  seizure  to 
be  eflfected." 

In  addition  to  these  clear  and  distinct  legal  enactments,  containing 
ample  and  effective  provision  as  to  the  protection  accorded  in  cases 
of  an  unauthorised  and  fraudulent  use  of  the  name  of  the  firm  of 
another  manufacturer,  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  concluded  between 
Great  Britain  and  Austria  on  the  16th  December  1865  establishes, 
in  the  case  of  Englishmen,  the  reciprocity  required  by  Art.  I.  of 
the  Austrian  law  of  the  15th  June  lo65,  quoted  above,  in  order  to 
entitle  tJ^em  to  the  privileges  of  protection  provided  for  by  the 
Austrian  Trade  Mark  Protection  Law  of  the  7th  December  1858. 

In  Article  I  (post,  563)  of  this  Treaty  it  is  stipulated : — 

**  The  subjects  of  either  of  the  two  high  contracting  Powers  shall 
enjoy,  in  the  dominions  of  the  other,  the  same  protection  as  native 
subjects  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  property  in  trade  marks  and  other 
signs,  as  well  as  in  patterns,  models,  and  designs  for  articles  of 
industry.'* 

Referring  to  all  these  articles  of  law  and  of  the  Commercial  Treaty, 
a  petition  of  appeal  against  the  adverse  decision  of  the  magistrate 
82996.-4.  r^  L       . 
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vrm  addressed  to  the  *'  Statt^lterei/'  i,e»,  the  Political  Administrative 
Jurfsdiction  for  the  province  of  Lower  Austaia.  The  "  Statthalterei," 
wiithoat  assigning  any  reasons,  did  not  entertain  the  petition  of 
impeal  against  the  magislarates'  refnsal  to  allow  nroceedings  against 
the  firm  Treu,  Nuglisch,  &  Co.,  for  the  nnlawful  appropriation  and 
nse  <^  the  name  of  Messrs.  Atkinson's  firm  and  the  imitation  of  their 
labels,  and  simply  confirmed  the  magistrate'^  decision.  (See  Annex 
B.jpoet,  521.) 

By  this  second  adverse  decision  of  the  snperioY  administarafclve 
authority  of  the  province  of  Lower  Anstria,  which  it  was  appre- 
hended would  be  acted  upon  as  a  precedent  in  fhtare  cases  of  a 
similar  nature,  Messrs.  Atldnson,  and  all.  English  manoiibctnrerB  aaad 
tradesmen  similarly  sitoated,  were  placed  in  the  unpleasant  dilemEma 
of  either-having  tiieir  firms  registered  (which  by-the-by  could  not  be 
done),  or  seeing  the  names  of  their  firm  and  imitations  of  their  labels 
made  use  of  with  impunity  by  Austrian  and  Hungarian  manu^ 
facturers  and  tradesmen,  being  Uiereby  exposed  to  incalculable  loss 
and  injury  to  their  reputation,  and  deprived  of  all  chance  of  export- 
ing their  numufactures  into  the  Aust^o-Hun^rian  Empire,  without 
having  any  remedy  at  law  against  the  pernicious  practice  carried  lOn 
(as  has  been  ascertained)  for  years  of  stamping  and  selling  articles 
of  Austrian  and  Hungarian  manufacture  with  "^e  name  and  labels 'of 
established  English  firms,  although  the  Austriwi  Trade  Mark  Pro- 
tection Law  of  the  7th  December  1858  makes  a  distinct  difierenco 
between  infringements  of  registered  trade  marks,  and  the  unlawlol 
appropriation  and  use  of  unregistered  names,  firms,  coats  of  a/rmsi 
and  particular  titles  of  business  establishments  of  other  manufac- 
turers and  tradesmen ;  and  although  Art.  IX.  of  the  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce of  16th  December  1865  establishes  the-  reciprocUy  required 
by  the  Austrian  law  of  the  15th  June  1865  as  a  condition  of  entitling 
Eng^h  manufacturers  and  tradesm^a  to  the  privilege  of  protection 
of  their  trade  marks  and  other  signs  according  to  the  Trade  Mark 
Protection  Law  of  7th  December  1858.  Notwithstanding  its  fireyt 
adrerse  decision  of  the  26th  September  1873,  the  magistrate  some 
time  later  granted  on  injunction  in  several  instances  against  other 
Yiennese  tradesmen  for  similar  offences,  without  making  the  registi^ation 
of  Atkinson's  firm  a  condition  of  complying  with  their  attorney'^ 
Beque8i--thu8  contradicting  its  own  views  on  which  the  previous  appli- 
cation against  Treu,  Ku^lisoh,  &^  Co.  was  rejected. 

The  matter  was,  in  view  of  these  contradictions,  considered  serious 
and  important  enough  to  justify  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
to  His  Excellency  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan,  the  British  Ambassador  at 
the  Lnperial  Austrian  Court,  to  be  submitted  by  him  to  the  Foreign 
Office  in  London,  with  a  view  of  obtaining,  if  possible,  a  more  precise 
interpretation  of  Art.  IX.  of  the  Anglo-Austrian  Treaty  of  Commerce 
for  future  guidance  in  similar  cases,  inasmuch  as  the  phrase  ''pro- 
tection in  regard  to  the'  rights  of  property  in  trade  marka  and 
other,  signs,  as  well  as  in  patterns,  moaels,  and  designs  for  articles  of 
industry"  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  or  not  it  includes  the  protection 
against  the  unauthorised  use  of  the  simple  name  of  the  ilrm,  coat  of 
arms,  or  particular  title  of  the  businesd  establishment  of  an  Englisn 
manufacturer  or  tradesmen. 

An  attempt,  however,  was  made  to  comply  with  the  decision 
of  the  magistrate,  and  to  bring  Messrs.  J.  and  E.  Atkinson  within 
the  operation  of  the  law  by  having  their  firm  registered  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manuiactures  at  Vienna.  But  the 
Secretary  of  the  Chamber,  in  accordance  with  long-established  pre- 
cedent, considered  this  unnecessary,  and  refused  registration. 
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The  opinioii  Was  then  oto^ned  of  the  impeirial  Financier  CottiH9f lloi* 
'Dt.  Yon  Boeas,  Ohief  Oommisaionier  of  the  Austrian  Patent  Offi#B^ 
and  first  l^al  adviser  of  the  Austrian  Commission  for  the  Yiettha 
Uniyersal  Exhibition  (whose  views  and  interpretation  of  the  law 
coincided  with  those  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Oommeroe), 
to  the  eflfect  that  the  registration  of  the  name  of  an  English  fintf 
it  not  required  to  entitle  it  to  protection  against  fraudulent  use  of 
the  same  and  against  imitation  of  its  labels  Si  Austria. 

According  to  J  23  of  the  Trade  Mark  Protection  Law  of  the  7th 
December  1858,  and  J  19  of  the  law  relative  to  the  protection  of 
mbdels  and  patterns  of  the  same  date,  a  third  and  last  course  was 
open  to  Messrs.  Atkinson— a  petition  to  the  Imperial  Ministries  for 
Hokne  Affairs  and  of  Comn>eroe  for  revisiofn  and  reconsideration  of 
the  whole  case. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  state  here  tiiat  iMs  step  was  crowned  w9lh^ 
su^oess. 

The  Minister  of  Commerce,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  taking  io^  consideration  the  state  of  the  law  and 
the  Ic^gal  validity  of  the  Treaty  pf  Oommereo  concluded  between 
Austria  and  Great  Britain,  not  only  set  aside  the  adverse  decisions 
of  the  magistrate  and  the  ''  Statthalterei,"  but  likewise  laid  down 
tite  principle :  that  Austrian  manufacturerg  and  tradmin^n  have  no 
riffJU,  by  mrtvtepfthe  Treaty  of  Cormtneree  of  the  16th  Deeember  18^,*<o 
maicoi)ise^f  ^th&  name  of  we  firm,  ^.  of  awy  EngUsh  mwnfifaetur&t, 
aMhough  the  ooMie  he  not  regieiered  m  Austria. 

This  decision  being  of   considerable  importance  to  the  British' 
manufacturing  and  commercial    comnmnity,  a  flill  and  accurate^ 
translation  of  the  Manisters'  decree  is  appended  hereto  :— 
**  The  Imperial  and  Boyal  Ministry  of  Commerce  to  the  Imperial 
and  E6yal  St&tthalterei,  Yienna  {ISo.  41,346,  Ex.  '73). 

"  In  rderence  to  the  proceedings  forwarded  with  the  report  of  the 
Ifiih  November  1B73  (No.  32,295)  to  the  Imperial  and  iCoyal  Mi^'strf 
of' the  Interior,  and  ^transmitted  by  the  same,  with  the  note  dated  8rd 
December  1873  (No.  19,112),  to  this  Ministry,  respecting  the  appeal  of 
Mesiis*  Jv  &  £.  Atkinsoik^F  perfumery  manufacturers  in  London,  afirainst 
thaooncurring  decisioniiof  the  magistrate  of  Vienna  of  the  26^  Sep-* 
tember  1873<(No.  127,74^),  and  Ihe  Imperial  and  Royal  Statthalterei  of 
the  10th  Obtober  1873  (No.  29^11),  W  which  their  request  ^  institute 
penal  proceedings  against  the  firm  Treu,  Nuglisch,  k  Co.  in  Vienna, 
on  account  of  the  fllegal  marking  of  their  goods  with  the  name  of 
J.  &  E.  Atkinson's  firm,  and  to  oraer  the  confiscation  of  the  ffoods  so 
marked,  with  all  the  materials  used  in  the  manufEU^ture  of  the  same, 
was  revised,  the^  Imperial  and  Royal  Statthalterei  is  directed  as 
follows : — 

"  In  so  far  as  this  appeal  is  directed  against  the  refusal  of  the  request 
to  institute  penal  proceedings  against  me  firm  Treu,  Nu^lisch,  &  Co., 
I  consider  this  refusal,  with  the  conqurrence  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  according  to  §  23  of  the  Trade  Mark  Pro- 
tection Law,  4  150  of  the  Trade  Law  and  §  3  of  the  Ministerial  Ordi- 
nance of  the  3l8t  January  I860  (hnperial  Law  Repertory,  No.  31),  and 
also  from  the  following  reason  unjustified :  because  the  firm  Treu, 
Nughsch,  &  Co:,  keeping  in  viewliie  decisions  appealed  i^nst,  made 
use  of  J.  &  E.  Atkinson°s  firm  in  marking  with  their  name  the  goods 
which  they  intended  for  sale,  on  the  bond  fide  assumption  of  the  omis* 
sion  of  a  formsl  condition,  namely,  tne  presumably  required  registration 
of  the  name  of  that  firm. 

*'  In  so  far,  however,  as  on  the  part  of  the  appellants,  the  fkct  of  an 
infringement  of  their  rights  in  general  has  been  complained  of,  and  the 
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application  of  §  15  (respectively  ^17)  of  the  Trade  Mark  Protection 
Law  of  the  7th  December  1868  (Imperial  Law  Repertory,  No.  230), 
demanded  by  them  affainst  the  above-named  firm,  T  consider  myself 
justified  in  settinf;^  aside  the  decisions  referred  to  of  the  authorities  of 
the  first  and  second  instance,  and  to  allow  this  appeal  for  the  following 
reasons: — 

"  The  Imperial  Patent  of  the  7th  December  1858  (Imperial  Law 
Repertory,  No.  230),  prohibits  by  §  6  the  arbitrary  use  of  the  name, 
firm,  coat  of  arms,  or  title  of  the  establishment  of  another  inland  manu- 
facturer, and  defines  without  at  all  prescribing  the  registration  of  these 
designations,  in  sect.  III.  of  that  law  (and  particularly  in  §  17),  the 
consequences  of  an  infringement  of  this  prohibition. 

"  The  law  of  the  15th  June  1865'  (Imijerial  Law  Repertory,  No.  45), 
indeed  enacts  in  Art.  I.  that  the  protection  granted  to  native  manu- 
facturers for  their  trade  marks  and  other  signs,  by  the  law  of  the  7th 
December  1858,  may  also  be  extended  on  the  condition  of  reciprocity 
to  foreigneirs,  provided  they  have,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  that  pro- 
tection, their  trade  marks  and  other  signs  registered  in  Austria. 

'^  But  the  Anglo-Austrian  Treaty  of  Commerce  of  16th  December 
1865,  which  has  been  promulgated  in  No.  2  of  the  Imperial  Law  Re- 
pertory of  the  year  18o6,  with  the  full  validity  of  an  etablished  law, 
stipulates  in  Art.  IX.  that  the  subjects  of  either  State  shall  enjoy,  in 
the  dominions  of  the  other,  in  respect  of  the  right  of  property  in  their 
trade  marks  and  other  signs,  the  same  protection  tis  nattve-bom  subjects, 

"  As,  however,  the  Austrian  Trade  Mark  Protection  Law  does  not  in 
any  case  make  the  protection  of  signs,  names  of  firms,  and  titles  of  an 
inland  establishment  conditional  on  the  registration  of  the  same, 
Austrian  manttfacturers  and  tradesmen  have — even  in  case  it  should  be 
assumed  that  the  law  of  the  15th  June  1865  implied  by  ^  other  signs  of 
foreign  establishments  required  to  be  registered,'  also  the  name,  firm, 
or  business  title  of  their  establishment — no  right,  according  to  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce  of  the  I6th  December  1865,  mentioned  above,  to  make  use 
of  the  name  or  firm,  ^c.  of  an  English  manufacturer,  although  the  same 
be  not  registered  in  Austria, 

"  The  Imperial  and  Royal  Statthalterei  is  consequently  hereby  directed 
to  issue  the  corresponding  instructions,  for  which  purpose  the  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  subnutted  with  the  report  of  the  15th  November 
1873,  referred  to  at  the  commencement,  are  herewith  returned.) 

**  Vienna,  13th  January  1874.  (Signed)        Banhans." 

24521. 


ANNEX  A. 


(TransIatioD.) 

Magistrate  of  the  Capital  and  Residence  Town  of  Vienna. 

J.  &  E.  Atkinson, 
Manofeictarers  of  Ferfiimery  in  London,  represented  by  the  authorised  partner, 
James  Atkinson,  in  Vienna,  Empress  Elizabeth  Hotel,  room  No.  42,  request 
the  institution  of  penal  proceedings  against  the  firm  Treu,  Nuglisch,  8c  Co.,  on 
account  of  the  illegal  marking  of  their  goods  with  the  name  of  the  firm  J.  &  £. 
Atkinson,  and  immediate  seizure  of  all  such  goods  and  materials. 

Very  urgent. 
1277461/2715. 
Magistrate  of  Vienna,  presented  8rd  August  1873. 
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Decision. 

As  the  plaintifib  have  not  proyed  the  registration  in  Austria  of  their  trade 
mark  and  firm,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  15th  June  1865  (Imperial  Law 
Repertory,  No.  45),  the  magistrate  is  not  in  a  position  to  comply  with  this 
request ;  and  the  bottle  of  scent  is  herewith  returned. 

By  order  of  the  Vienna  Magistrate. 
6th  September  1873.  (Signed)        Dachaubr, 

Secretary. 


ANNEX  B. 


No.  166185.  (TransUtion.) 

From  the  Magistrate  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Capital  and  Residence  Town 

of  Vienna. 
The  Imperial  and  Royal  Statthalterei  of  Lower  Austria  has  by  decree  of  the 
10th  October  1873  (No.  2981 1)  given  no  effect  to  the  appeal  of  the  perfumery 
manufacturers,  J.  &  E.  Atkinson,  of  London,  against  the  decision  of  the 
Magistrate  of  Vienna  of  the  26th  September  1873  (No.  127,746),  by  which 
the  request  to  institute  legal  penal  proceedings,  according  to  §  17  of  the 
Trade  Mark  Protection  Law,  against  the  firm  Treu,  Nuglisch,  &  Co.,  in 
Vienna,  for  having  made  an  illegal  use  of  Atkinson's  firm,  and  to  order  the 
confiscation  of  the  goods  kept  in  stock  by  this  firm,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
materials  and  utensils  used  in  their  manu£SEu;ture,  was  refused,  and  thereby 
confirmed  the  Magistrate's  decision. 

As  attorney  of  the  said  firm,  notice  is  herewith  given  you  of  this  decision, 
and  your  petition  of  appeal  (No.  127,746)  is  hereby  returned. 

The  Magistrate's  Director, 
Vienna,  13th  October  1873.  (Signed)        Gbohmann. 

To  Dr.  Max  Schweinburg, 

-  Attorney  for  J.  &  E.  Atkinson, 
of  London. 


ANNEX  C. 


2,  Wykeham  Villas,  Wandsworth  Common, 
Dear  Mr.  Owen,  17th  January  1874. 

I  HAVE  this  morning  received  from  Hofrath  Dr.  Migerka  a  very 
important  communication,  which  is  of  great  interest  to  English  manu- 
facturers. 

You  will  recollect  that  I  told  you  at  Vienna  that,  after  having  been 
granted  in  two  previous  instances,  the  application  to  the  magistrate  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Atkinson  for  a  search  warrant  and  an  order  of  confisca- 
tion against  the  firm  Treu  &  Nuglisch,  for  making  a  fraudulent  use 
of  the  name  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  ^na,  was  refused  on  the  ground  that 
their  firm  was  not  duly  registered  in  Austria  as  reouired  (so  it  was 
erroneously  alleged)  by  the  law  of  15th  Jime  18o5  respecting  the 
admission  of  foreigners  to  the  privileges  of  protection  of  trade  marks 
in  Austria.  Against  this  decision  we  lodged  an  appeal  with  the  Statt- 
halterei Court,  which  tribunal  simply  confilrmed  the  magistrate's  decision 
without  stating  any  reasons.  Against  these  two  adverse  decisions  we 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Ministries  of  the  Interior  and  of  Commerce, 
as  sdlowed  by  law,  and  I  have  myself  argued  the  point  and  the  erroneous 
interpretation  of  Art.  IX.  of  the  Anglo-Austrian  Treaty  of  Conunerce 
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with  Drs.  von  Rosas  and  Migerica^  and'  submitted  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  whole  case  to  the,  Minister  of  Commerce.  1  have  now  the  ^preat 
satisfaction  to  learn  from  Dr.  Mi^erka's  communication  that  the  joint 
.  Commission  of  the  two  Ministries  who  have  had  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration have  adopted  the.view  I  have  maintained  from  the.D^ginDUig. 
The  two  Ministries  have  consequently  set  aside  the  two  adverse  deci- 
sions of  both  iiie  magistrate  and  the  Statthalterei  Court  ahd  decided  the 
case  in  favour  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  laying  down  thereby  the  veiy  important 
principle :  "  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  English  manufacturer  to  have 
the  name  of  his  firm  (this  was  the  point  at  issue)  registered  in  Austria 
in  order  to  be  entitled  to  protection  against  any  fraudulent  use  of  the 
same,  according  to  the  existing  laws,"  It  is  only  the  trade  marks 
which  require  registration  in  order  to  enjoy  protection  provided  for  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Austrian  laws.  This  decision  also  settles  once  for 
all  the  ambiguity  of  the  wording  of  Art.  IX.  of  the  Anglp-Auatissn 
Treaty  of  Commerce. 

Inaependent  of  this  decinon  I  have  also  receiv^ed  from  Dr.  von  Rosas, 
in  his  legal  Capacity,  his  interpretation  of  the  law,  which  entirely  agrees 
with  the  Ministerial  decision. 

Now  that  this  case  has  been  authoritatively  decided,  it  strikes  me 
that  a  complete  statement  of  Christy's  and  Atkinson's  proceedings 
should  be  added  to  the  dhort  account  I  propose  to  write  regardii^ 
the  povisional  protection  obtained  for  British  exhibitors  and  the 
certificates  granted  in  this  respect,  and  the  whole  statement  may  then 
be  appended  to  the  report  on  the  proceedings  of  the.  Patent  Congress. 

I  am,  with  sincere. respect. 

Yours  very  obediently, 

P.  CnnKfPe  Owen,  Esq.,  (Signed)        Fb.  L.  Wkinmank. 

Secretary,  Royal  British  Commission, 
Vienna  Exhibition,  1873. 

P.S. — ^The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  passage  I  mentioned  in 
the  letter  received  by  Mr.  Atkinson  from  Dr.  Schweinburg  at  Vienna : — 
"  I  have  been  informed  that  in  consequence  of  a  presentation  on  the 
part  of  the  English  Foreign  Office  a  strict  prosecution  of  this  afiBedr 
has  been  urged  at  the  Ministxy  of  Commerce  by  our  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs." 


Dbar  Sir,  24,  Old  Bond  Street,  25th  March  1874. 

Having  been  iitformed  by  our  advocate  at  Vieima  that  our  appeal  in 
the  matter  of  the  eounterfeitors  of  onr  goods  has  been  decided  in  our  favour, 
and  that  now  no  legal  difficulty  exists  to  oar  taking  immediate  action  against 
them,  we  with  much  pleasure  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  express  to 
you  our  indebtedness  for  the  valuable  efforts  you  madid  in  our  behalf  in  this 
luatta:  daring  your  stay  in  Vienna  last  year. 

The  fraudulent  practiees  of  many  Austrian  houses  were  a  source  of  so 
much  annoyance  and  of  so  great  a  loss  to  us  that  it  became  absolutely  neces* 
sary  to  protect  ourselves,  as  for  as  possible,  by  appeal  to  the  laws  existing  on 
the  subject,  and  we  feel  deeply  that  the  success  we  have  met  with  in  this 
direction  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  energetic  and  influential  manner  in 
which  you  aided  our  efforts. 

We  are  sure  it  will  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  you  when  we  acknowledge 
the  valuable  services  of  Dr.  Weinmann,  the  gentleman  officially  appointed  by 
you  to  assist  us  in  all  matters  of  detail,  llie  technical  and  legal  objections 
made,  and  the  difficulties  thrown  in  our  way  by  the  Austrian  offi^nab,  were- 
innumeraUe,  and  we  cannot  but  add  that  it  was  only  by  the  persistent  en* 
dettronra  of  Dr.  Weinmann  in  bringing  the  qveetion  befi>re  the  Chamber  of 
Commeree  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  tiiat   success  was  iltiaiateiy 
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achieved;  a  success  which  enables  as,  as  well  as  all  other  aggrieved  English 
manufacturers,  to  proceed  uponaa  uadoubted  legal  basis  against  all  firaudvdent 
imitators  in  the  Austrian  Empire. 
Begging  jou  again  to  accept  our  sincere  thanks  for  jour  valuably  assistance. 

We  remain^  dear  Sir, 
P.  Cunliffe  Owen,  Esq.,  Yours  faithfully. 

Royal  British  Commission.  (Signed)        J,  &  jE.  Atkinson. 


PiRA.cr  OF  Trade  Mark. 
Messrs.  J.  £.  &  W.  Christy  &  Co.,  of  London,  v.  Maly  and  others. 

Whilst  the  prosecutions  instituted  by  Messrs.  Atkinson  were  pending 
other  frauds  of  a  similar  nature,  but  to  a  much  larger  extent,  were  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Stephen  Christy,  of  the  firm  J.  E.  &  W.  Christy  &  Co., 
hat  manufacturers,  35,  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  and  Stockport, 
also  exhibitors  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  in  Group  V.  In  almost  every 
hat  shop  in  nearlv  all  the  principal  streets  and  thoroughfares  of  Vienna 
hats  were  exposed  for  sale  m  the  shop  windows  having  Messrs.  Chrisl^jr's 
name  and  trade  marks  stamped  on  the  lining,  and  they  were,  of 
course,  sold  in  great  numbers  under  the  pretence  of  beiuff  imported 
and  of  Christy's  own  make,  and,  consequently,  at  correspondingly  high 
prices. 

Application  was  made,  as  in  Atkinson's  cases,  to  the  magistrate  for 
search  warrants,  and  authority  for  seizure,  which,  after  the  legal  pre- 
liminaries, such  as  the  depositing  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  in  accord- 
ance with  §  26  of  the  Trade  Mark  Protection  Law  of  the  7th  December 
1858,  as  security  in  case  of  abuse  and  injury  to  the  accused  (in  Messrs. 
Christy's  case  the  sum  required  to  be  deposited  a?  temporary  security 
amounted  to  400  fl.  A.  C),  &c.,  had  been  complied  with,  were  immediately 
granted,  and  the  market  inspector  commissioned  with  their  execution. 

Christy's  cases  presented  less  difficulties  than  those  of  Messrs.  Atldn- 
son,  for  although  Messrs.  Christy's  trade  marks  were  not  registered  as 
required  by  law  at  the  time  proceedings  for  their  infringement  were 
commenced,  Messrs.  Christy  had  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege 
o£Pered  to  exhibitors  ^t  the  Vienna  Exhibition  by  the  Austrian  authorities 
of  having  their  trade  mark  provisionally  protected  bjr  obtaining  from 
the  Director-General,  through  the  Royal  British  Commission,  a  "  Schuta 
Certificat "  (certificate  of  protection)*  in  accordance  with  the  special  law 
promulgated  on  the  13th  November  1872  for  the  protection  of  the 
objects  exhibited  at  the  Universal  Exhibition,  and  §  38  of  ^e  General 
Regulations  issued  on  the  27th  January  1872  for  foreign  exhibitors  and 
Commissions.  This  certificate  proved  perfectly  effective  in  Messrs, 
Christy's  case,  since  the  magistrate,  on  its  production,  at  once  granted 
the  application  for  instituting  penal  proceedings  against  the  delin(j[uents 
who  made  an  unauthorised  and  unlawful  use  of  the  name  of  their  firm 
and  of  their  trade  marks. 

On  the  31st  July  visits  were  paid  by  Mr,  Christy,  accompanied  by  the 
Market  Inspector  of  Vienna  as  commissioner  of  the  magistrate.  Dr.  Mori^ 
Schweinburg,  mana^ng  clerk  of  Dr.  A.  Wodickh,  court  advocate  and 
attorney,  Mr.  W.  Pntchard,  Messrs.  Christy's  assistant,  and  myself,  to  a 
number  of  establishments  suspected  of  dealing  in  hats  bearing  Messrs^ 
Christy's  name  and  fraudulent  fac-simQes  of  their  trade  marks. 

At  the  shop  of  Josef  Maly,  No.  13,  Untere  Donaustrasse,  about  five 
dozen  hats  of  different  descriptions  were  found  and  seized,  the  lining 

•  SeeAjmexD. 
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in  each  of  these  having  an  impress  of  an  imitation  of  Messrs.  Christy's 
trade  marks  with  the  name  of  their  firm  attached. 

At  the  shop  of  Anton  Wibmer,  26,  Praterstrasse,  a  similar  number 
of  hats,  and  at  the  establishment  of  Peter  August  Kniss,  hat-maker, 
Miinzgasse,  a  still  larger  number,  were  discovered  and  placed  imder 
seal.  It  having  been  ascertained  on  inquiry  that  the  retail  dealers  not 
only  in  Vienna,  but  also  in  country  places,  and  even  in  Hungary  and 
elsewhere,  were  supplied  by  a  large  manufi&cturer.  No.  11,  Seiden- 
gasse,  with  hats  with  spurious  Christy  trade  marks,  a  visit  was  paid 
to  his  factory,  a  very  large  establishment  at  which  at  least  a  couple  of 
hundred  of  hands,  males  and  females,  are  employed.  It  was  astonishing 
to  find  that  nearly  the  entire  stock  consisted  of  hats  having  Christy's 
trade  marks  with  the  name  of  their  firm  stamped  on  the  lining,  which 
were  supplied  to  dealers  as  genuine  articles  of  Messrs.  Christy's  manu- 
facture. Mr.  Messmer,  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment,  being  absent, 
the  managers  themselves  aamitted  that  they  had  in  stock  more  than  a 
hundred  dozen  of  such  imitation  hats,  and  that  they  had  sold  and 
suppUed  the  trade  with  hats  of  that  description  for  years,  not  being 
aware  that  they  infringed  anyone's  rights  by  so  doing,  Messrs.  Chrisly 
not  being  known  to  them,  nor  that  such  a  firm  existed  in  England. 

The  enormous  extent  of  trade  in  hats  with  Messrs.  Christy's  name 
and  trade  mark  made  it  evident  that  in  order  to  check  such  a  fraud 
on  the  public  effectively  for  the  future  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  the 
root  of  the  evil,  and  to  obtain  possession  of  the  stamps  and  dies 
employed  for  printing  Messrs.  Christy's  trade  mark  and  name  on  the 
lining  used  in  the  trunming  of  hats  manufactured  in  Vienna  but  sold 
as  genuine  Christy's  make,  for  if  the  printers  were  made  unable  to 
supply  hatters  with  linings  bearing  Christy's  name  and  trade  mark, 
dealers  would  no  longer  be  in  a  position  to  defraud  the  public  by 
selling  such  bats.  It  was  on  inquiry  divulged  by  Messmer's  managers 
that  Mr.  Messmer  had  dies  and  stamps  with  fac-similes  of  Christy's 
trade  marks  and  the  name  of  their  firm  specially  made  and  linings 
printed  wholesale  with  them,  llie  names  and  addresses  of  some  of 
such  lining  makers  and  printers  having  been  ascertained,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  there  was  a  number  of  establishments  employed  in  this 
special  trade.  Six  such  establishments  were  visited,  namely  that  of 
Joseph  Wiirth,  bat-lining  maker,  Mariabilferstrasse,  No.  51 ;  of  Johann 
Wolf,  maker  of  materials  for  hats,  Andreasgasse,  No.  1 1 ;  of  Wendelin 
Wolf,  hat-lining  maker,  Bandgasse,  No.  6;  of  Johann  Baumann,  hat- 
lining  maker,  Stumpergasse,  No.  51 ;  of  Moriz  Griinwald,  hat-Uning 
maker,  Mariehilferstrasse,  No.  30  ;  and  of  Michael  Dokulil,  lithographer, 
Gumpendorferstrasse,  No.  113.  In  all  these  places  numbers  of  dies 
and  stamps  and  lithographic  stones  with  exact  imitations  of  Christy's 
trade  marks  and  the  name  of  their  firm  were  found  and  seized,  with 
large  quantities  of  linings  printed  with  them,  each  of  the  respective 

Sarties  pleading  ignorance  of  having  committed  any  wrong,  since  the 
ies  were  either  given  to  them  by  the  hat  manufacturers — principally 
Messmer — with  orders  to  print  such  Quantities  as  they  were  instructed 
to  do,  or  were  found  by  them  among  tne  plant  when  succeeding  to  the 
business  in  which  they  were  respectively  engaged.  In  several  instances 
it  was  admitted  that  these  imitation  dies  of  Christy's  trade  marks  and 
name  had  been  in  use  for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  in  Vienna, 
without  any  one  having  ever  been  interfered  with  or  told  that  the  use 
of  them  was  illegal. 

The  news  of  these  seizures  soon  spread  all  over  the  town  and  caused 
quite  a  commotion  among  the  hat-making  fraternity,  who  thereupon  held 
naeetings  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  by  them  under  the 
circumstances,  it  being  put  down  as  a  hardship  to  be  interfered  with  in 
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the  legitimate  pursuit  of  business,  as  no  complaint  had  ever  been  made 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  by  Messrs.  Christy  that  the  seUing 
of  hats  with  their  name  and  fac-similes  of  their  trade  mark  was  an 
infringement  of  their  right,  and  therefore  illegal. 

In  due  comrse  all  the  parties  were  sununoned  to  appear  on  the  8th 
August  before  the  magistrate  to  answer  for  the  offence  with  which  they 
were  respectively  chai^red. 

Mr.  Cnristy,  unwilling,  like  Mr.  Atkinson,  to  deal  vindictively  with 
the  accused,  prevailed  upon  the  magistrates  through  his  attorney  to 
forego  the  infliction  of  a  fine  in  the  case  of  the  printers  and  lining 
makers,  they  having  offended  rather  from  ignorance,  as  instruments  of 
the  hatters,  than  as  consdous  agents. 

Similar  leniency  was  suggested  to  the  magistrate  in  the  matter  of 
retul  hat-sellers,  who  simply  supplied  their  customers  from  the  whole- 
sale manufacturers,  against  whom  the  law  should  alone  take  its  course. 

On  the  14th  August  the  magistrate  pronounced  judgment  acquitting 
the  hat-lining  makers  Josef  Wturth,  Johann  Wolf,  Wendehn  Wol^ 
Johann  Baumann,  and  Moriz  Griinwald,  and  the  lithographer  Michael 
Dokulil,  as  regards  the  infliction  of  a  fine,  but  prohibiting  them,  in 
accordance  with  §  15  of  the  law  respecting  the  protection  of  trade^ 
marks,  from  further  use  or  preparation  of  the  label  "  Christy,  London," 
enjoining  them  to  obliterate  the  mark  frt)m  the  goods  already  stamped 
with  the  same  and* seized  or  still  in  their  possession,  or  to  cancel  it,  iCnd 
also  to  destroy,  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  Market  Commissariat 
and  of  the  plaintiff  or  his  representative,  the  tools  used  for  preparing 
those  labels. 

The  hat  dealers  Josef  Maly  and  Anton  Wibmer  were  sentenced,  in 
accordance  with  §§17  and  18  of  the  Trade  Mark  Protection  Law,  each 
respectively  to  pay  a  fine  of  25  florins,  Austrian  currency,  the  hat- 
maker  Peter  August  Kruss  to  pay  a  fine  of  50  florins,  A.  C5.,  and  C. 
Messfner,  hat  manufacturers,  a  fine  of  200  florins,  Austrian  currency, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor-box,  with  the  same  provisions  as  stated 
above,  namely,  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  label  **  Christy,  London," 
and  to  obliterate  that  mark  from  the  goods  already  stamped  with  it  and 
already  seized  or  still  in  their  possession,  or  to  cancel  it  in  the  presence  of 
the  Market  Commissariat  ana  the  complainant,  or  his  representative. 

The  publication  of  the  sentence,  which  is  allowed  according  to  §  21 
of  the  Trade  Mark  Protection  Law  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate, 
and  which  had  been  applied  for  in  the  case  against  Messmer,  was  refused^ 
inasmuch  as  no  repetition  of  the  offence  was  proved  as  coming  under 
§  19  of  the  same  law. 

The  hats  seized  at  the  business  establishments  of  the  different  offenders 
were  restored  to  them  after  the  lining  bearing  Christy's  imitated  trade 
mark  had  been  taken  out  and  destroyed  or  the  mark  obliterated. 

By  §  23  of  the  Trade  Mark  Protection  Law  the  parties  were  entitled  to 
appeal  against  the  magistrate's  sentence,  and  the  two  defendants  Josef 
Maly  ana  C.  Messmer  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege.  Bilt  by  a 
decision  dated  the  26th  December  1873  the  magistrate  refused  this 
appeal  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  judgment  of  the  25th  August  1873^ 
a  nill  translation  of  which  is  appended  to  this  report.* 

Although  these  proceedings  had  the  effect  of  checking  to  a  very  large 
extent  the  sale  of  hats  with  imitations  of  Messrs.  Christy's  trade  marks 
and  name,  some  dealers  still  persisted  in  exposing  them  for  sale  in  their 
shop  windows. 

Proceedings  were  conseouently  instituted  on  the  27th  October  1873 
against  Adalbert  Pranscbel,  and  after  having  compUed  with  the  usual 
formalities  his  two  establishments  in  the  l^terstrasse.  No.  23,  and 
Hauptstrasse,  No.  1 14,  were  visited  by  order  of  the  magistrate  in  com« 
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pftnv  withthe  ma^j^utrate's  oonaiuflflioner.  A  seizuie  of  the  hats  found 
KAijked  with  Chmty's  name  aad  tiade  maik  was  made  in  the  usual  foEm 
and  the  hats  seized  pat  imder  seaL 

The  defendant  on  appearing  helore  the  magistrate  in  obedience  to  the 
summons  served  upon  him  stated  that  he  was  supplied  with  the  hats 
by  Petest  .Habig»  a  hat  manuftutorer,  and  on  their  joint  en^^agement, 
taken  down  by  the  magistrate,  to  discontinue  for  the  &ture  usmg  lining 
with  the  flame  and  tade  mark  of  Messrs.  CSiristy  uid  the  sale  of  hats 
proYided  with  l^om,  and  to  destroy  the  lining  in  the  hats  seized  and  in 
thdjr  possession^  Mr.  Christy  through  his  attorney  withdrew  from  the 
prosecution  against  these  parties.* 

Thus  it  has  been  proved  by  the  j^oceedings  instituted  by  Messrs. 
AikinSGBi  ami  Messrs.  Qiristy  that  the  Austrian  laws  for  the  protection 
oi  trade  marks,  and  as  regards  a  firaudulent  and  unlawful  use  of  the 
name  or  trade  mark  of  an  English  firm,  are  perfectly  effective  in  their 
u>plkatioo>  and  that  Aostnan  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  are  not 
^owed  to  make  use  of  them  with  impunity. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir« 
P.  Cunliffe  Owen,  Esq,,  Your  obedient  servant. 

Secretary,  Royal  British  Commission  Fb.  Wbinmamn. 

for  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition. 


ANNEX  A. 


No.  125,558.  (Translation.) 

Magistrate  of  the  Imperial  and  Boyal  Capital  and  Residence  Town  of 
Vienna. 

It.  the  matter  of  the  complaint  brought  by  the  firm  J.  E.  &  W.  Christy  & 
Co.»hat  manqfactnrers  in  IjondoD,  by  Dr.  A.  Wodickh,  against  certain  manur 
^turers  and  dealers  in  hats  of  this  place,  of  infringement  of  their  trade  mark, 
by  yirtue  of  ^  17  of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  trade  marks  of  7th  December 
1858  .(Imperial  Law  Repertory,  No.  230),  the  magistrate,  upon  the  evidence 
adduced,  by  a  resolution  in  council  of  1 4th  August  of  tlus  year  opines  that 

Mr.  Josef  Wiirth,  hat-lining  maker,  Mariahilferstrasse  No.  5 1  j 

Mr.  Johann  Wolf,  maker  of  materials  for  hats,  Andreasgasse,  No.  1 1 ; 

Mr.  Wendelin  Wolf,  hat-linmg  maker,  Bandgasse,  No.  6 ; 

&&.  Johann  Baumann,  hat-lining  maker,  Stampergasse,  No.  51 ; 

Mr.  Moriz  Gr&nwald,  hat-lining  maker,  Mariahilferstrasse,  No.  SO ; 

Mr.  Michael  Dokolil,  lithographer,  Gnmpendorferstrasse,  No.  113, 
are  not  punishable  by  fine,  because  an  intentional  infringement  of  the 
trade  mark  oasnot  be  pcoyed  against  them,  but  in  accordanoe  with  §  15  of 
tile  law  for  the  protection  of  tj»de  marks,  the  above-named  defi^idants  .are 
prohibited  from  further  using  or  preparing  the  label  '*  Christy,  London," 
eiljoined  to  obliterate  or  cancel  the  mark  from  the  goods  already  stamped 
^b,  it  and  already  confiscated  or  still  in  their  possession,  also  to  destroy* 
in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  Market  Commissariat,  to  whom  tlus 
matter  is  committed,  and  of  the  plainti£f  or  his  representative,  the  tools  and 
implements  used  for  preparing  those  labels,  whereupon  the  detainer  laid  upon 
their  goods  will  be  removed. 

Mr.  Josef  Maly,  for  his  wife  Maria  Maly,  dealer  in  hats,  Untere  Donaostrasse, 
No.  13 ; 

Mr.  Anton  Wibmer,  dealer  in  hats,  Praterstrasse,  No.  26  ; 

Mr.  Peter  August  Kross,  hatmaker,  Munsgasse ;  and 

Mr.  C.  Messmer,  hatmaker,  Seidengasse,  No.  1.1, 
having  been  proved  guilty  on  their  own  admission,  and,  m  agreement  with 
the  evidence  produced,  that  Maly  and  Wibmer  were  dealing  in  hats  bearing 
the  label  "  Christy^  London,''  and  that  the  illegal  use  of  tne  name  of  the 
plaintiff's  firm  (which  is  loiown  all  oyer  the  world)  by  the  hat  manufEM^nrer 
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Messmer  mast  have  been  known  to  tkem/  ^d,  further  that  Peter  A.  Kmss 
has  been  making  and  dealing  in  labels  for  the  lining  of  hats  with  the  name 
of  the  plaintiffs  firm  "  Christy,  ]/)ndon/'  in  considerable  quantities  an4  for 
several  years  ;  also  that  C.  Messmer  keeps  in  his  warehouse  a  donsidefable 
stocl^offaats  marked  with  the  label  ^*  Christy,  txmdon/^  that  lie  has  been 
selling  them  for  years  to  other  hataiakers  and  retailers,  and  gave  to  Josef 
Wucw>  hat-lining  maker,  according  to  the  •  evidence  of  the  latter,  a  prc|^r 
engraved  stamp  fox  preparing  *he  .label  complained  of ;— *fbr  these  preme-p 
ditated.in&actions  of  the  JUiw  for  the  p]x>tection  of  trade^  n^ks^  the  tw:Q  ^t. 
named-  Are  sentenced,  according  to  §§  17  and  18  of  the  s^  law,  to  a  fine  of 
2d  Sarins  .each*  Austrian  currency  i  Mr.  Peter  August  Kruss  to  a  fine  of 
50.  .fiorins, .Austrian,  ourrency ;  and  Mr*  C  Messmer^  to  a, fine  of  ^QQ.fionnSy 
Austrian  currency,  which  fines  are  to  bp  paid  to  the  City  Ch^uacellor'spfB^ce 
for  thejbenefit  of  the|pooi>box.imn)adiately  on  the  legal  com|^letioii  of  these 
presents, .  And  further,. the  above-nanied  persons  are  prohibited  from  con-, 
tinutng  to  use  the  label  ^  Christy,,  Lon4ox^*'  and  enjoin^  to  ^hliterate  or 
cancel  the  mark  from  the  goods  aJready  stamped  with  it  and  seized,  or  those, 
still  in  their  possession,  and  thatin  t^e  presence  of  the  Market  Conmiissariat, 
to  whom  this  matter  is  cosmiitt^  and  of  the  compJainant  or  his  representative, 
whereupon  the  detainer  laid  upon  their  goods  will  be  removed. 

The  publication  of  the  sentence  against  Messmer  applied  for  in  accordance 
with  §  21  of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  trade  marks  is  not  granted,  because 
there  faasbeen  no  repetition  of  the  offence  proved  in  the  sense  of  §  19  of  the 
said.  law.  An  appeal  against  this  sentence  lb  open  to  the  parties  witbia 
14  days  -of  delivery  of  the  setxtence,  to  be  made  to  the  .Imperial  Boyal 
Statthialterei.  Wheieof  you  are  informed  with  return  of  the  enclosed  certi 
ficate  of  protection  dated  *'  Vienna,  11th  July^  1873,  Beg.  No.  213,"  and  of 
the  power  of  attorney,  dated  29th  July  1873,  with  the  remark,  that  the 
security  of  40/.  staling  deposited  by  Messrs.  J.  "B.  &  W.  Christy  &  Co.  in 
bank  drafts  is  detained  until  the  sentence  is  legally  confiirmed: 

For  t^  Director  of  the  Ua^pbtrate, 
,  Vienna,  26th  August  1873.  (Signed)        &PAXH,m.p. 


ANNEX  B. 


No.  204,043.  (Translation.), 

Magistrate  of  the  Imperial  and  Koyal  Capital  and  Besidence  Town  of 
Vienna. 

The  Imperial  and  Boyal  Statthalterei  for  Lower  Austria  has,  by  decree  of 
the  nth  December  1873  (No.  30,297),  rejected  the  i^peal  of  the  hat  ftiannifae- 
turer  Josef  Maly,  acting  on  behalf  of  h&  wife,  Maria  Maly,  and  of  the  hat 
manu&cturer  C.  Messmer^  against  the  decision  of  the  Vienna  magistrate  of 
the  25thAQgn8t  1878  (No.  125,558), and  tsenfitmed  the  same  from  ue  reasons 
stated  therein,  by  which  the  appellants  were  found  guilty  of  the  d^berate  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  the  firm  J.  E.  and  W.  Christy  and  Co.,  by  making 
use  of  their  trade  mark  and  label  protected  by  the  certificate  of  protection 
dated  1 1th  July  1872  (No.  213),  issued  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  the  13th  Novem- 
ber 1872,  Maria  Maly  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  25  florins  and  C.  Messmer  to 
a-  fine  of  200  fiorins,  Aoatriaa  corrency,  ^ohibited  from  fiirther  using  the 
tflad&iDark  *^  Christy,  London,''  ordered  to  remave  the  same  from  the  goods 
marked  therewith  and  seized,  and  respectiYely  to  destroy  the  same  in  the 
presence  of  the  Market  Commissariat,  the  seizure  of  their  goods  being  at 
the  sometime -cane^ed. 

Of  which  decision  you  are  herewith  informed 

The  Director  of  the  Magistrate,  I 

Vienna,  26th  December  1878.  .     (Signed)        Gboumank,  m.p. 

Dr.  A.  Wodickh. 
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ANNEX  C. 


No.  174,378.  (Translation.) 

3ia^trate  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Capital  and  Residence  Town  of 
•  Vienna, 

In  accordance  with  the  withdrawal  on  your  part,  as  attorney  of  the  firm 
J.  £.  and  W.  Christy  and  Co.,  hat  manofactorers  in  London,  from  the  prosecu- 
tion against  Mr.  Adiedbert  Pranschel,  in  consequence  of  the  declaration  made 
by  the  same,  and  Mr.  Peter  Habig,  hat  manuihcturers  in  Vienna,  officially  taken 
down  in  writing,  for  the  infringement  of  plaintifi's  trade  mark,  proceedings  are 
herewith  stayed  in  accordance  with  §  24  of  the  Trade  Mark  Protection  Law  ; 
and  the  Market  Commissariat  is  hereby  directed,  in  reference  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  25th  October,  to  restore  to  Mr.  Adalbert  Pranschel  the  hats 
placed  under  seal  in  his  business  establishments,  at  No.  23,  Praterstrasse,  and 
No.  114,  Hauptstrasse,  after  the  linings  fixed  in  the  same  have  been  taken 
out  and  destroyed. 

The  Director  of  the  Magistrate, 
Vienna,  27th  December  1873.  (Signed)        Gsohmann,  m.p. 

Dr.  A.  Wodickh. 


H6tel  de  France,  Vienna, 
Sir,  Ist  August  1873. 

We  herewith  beg  to  inform  you  that  we  have  availed  ouwelves 
of  the  provisional  letter  of  protection  f^nted  to  us  17th  ultimo,  which 
by  the  forethought  of  vour  Commission  was  extended  to  English  trade 
marks.  Having  found,  that  goods  fraudulently  stamped  with  our  name 
were  extensively  sold  in  Vienna  and  throughout  Austria,  with  the 
valuable  assistance  of  Dr.  Weinmann  (who  seems  better  learned  in  the 
laws  than  the  Austrians  themselves),  whose  services  you  so  kindly  placed 
at  our  disposal,  we  have  visited  several  establishments  of  hat  manufac- 
turers, tip  printers,  and  retailers,  and  in  eveiy  instance  found  and  had 
sealed  by  the  commissary  of  police,  who  accompanied  us,  some  portion  of 
the  hats,  lithographic  stones,  and  linings  found  on  their  premises  bearing 
our  name  and  address.    We  annex  deSedls  of  the  results  of  our  visits. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  the  material  assistance  we  have  received 
from  you  in  checking  this  dishonest  traffic,  which  in  many  instances  has 
thrown  great  discredit  on  our  manufacture  and  the  English  trade,  and 
we  respectfully  ask  the  fevour  of  Dr.  Weinmann's  assistance  in  obtaining 
the  permanent  protection  of  our  trade  marks  that  we  may  endeavour  to 
entirely  put  a  stop  to  the  piracy. 

We  remain.  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 
(Signed)        J.  E.  &  W.  Christy  &  Co. 
To  P.  CunlifPe  Owen,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Royal  British  Commission, 
Vienna  Exhibition  1873. 


Results  of  Visits  made  by  J.  E.  &  W.  Christy  &  Co.,  in  Vienna 
under  the  power  given  by  magistrate's  order  and  search  warrant 
dlst  July  and  1st  August  1873. 

M.  Maly,  retdler,  14,  Praterstrasse ;  found  numerous  spurious  hats; 
sealed  66 

Jos.  Wiirth,  Printer,  61,  Mariahilferstrasse, — 

Printed  tips 178 

Lithographic  stones         -  -  -  -      1 

Printing  blocks   -  -  -  -  -      4 

C.  Messmer,  Manufacturer,  11,  Seidengasse,— 

Spurious  hats        -  ,  .  •      Digitize- bv^OOgle 
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Paper  boxes         -  •  -  -  -    10 

Pnnted  tips         ...  -  -  337 

and  received  an  undertaking  from  him  that  he  would  deliver  to  us 
within  seven  days  tips  of  1,200  more  trimmed  goods  on  his  premises. 

T.  Wolf,  Printer,  1 1,  Andreasgasse, — 

Printing  blocks    -  -  -  -  -      3 

Printed  tips         -----    17 

W.  Wolf,  Printer,  6,  Bandgasse,— 

Pnnting  blocks    -  -  -  -  -      2 

Mntedtips         -  -  -  -  -    52 

M.  Dokulil,  Printer,  113,  Gumpendorferstrasse, — 

Lithographic  stones         -  -  -  -      2 

J.  Baumann,  Printer,  51,  Stumpergasse, — 

Printing  blocks   -  -  -  -  -      8* 

Printed  tips         -  -  -  .  -    36 

P.  A.  Kruss,  Printer,  111,  Bezirk  Miinzgasse,— 

Printed  tips         -  -  -  -  -  756 

M.  Griinwald,  Printer,  Mariahilferstrasse, — 

Printing  blocks   -  -  -  -  -      4 

A.  Wibmer,  Retailer,  36,  Praterstrasse, — 

Spurious  hats      -  -  -  -  -    24 

and  in  eight  days  he  gives  us  a  written  promise  to  deliver  all  the  tips  on 
hispremises  stamped  with  our  name. 

We  may  mention  that  in  every  case  we  only  made  a  partial  search  and 
sealed  up  only  sufficient  for  proof  of  piracy. 


Sir,  Stockport,  Feb.  11th,  1874. 

Wk  have  to  report  to  you  that  since  our  letter  of  the  1st  August, 
which  contained  full  particulars  of  what  we  had  done  in  endeavouring 
to  check  the  puracy  of  our  name  and  trade  mark  in  Austria,  our  Mr. 
Stephen  Christy  again  visited  Vienna  towards  the  close  of  the  Exhibition 
and  found  the  piracy  was  still  being  carried  on.  He  obtained  a  seiarch 
warrant,  and  accompanied  by  the  Market  Commissioner  and  Dr. 
Weinmann  of  your  staflF  went  to  the  premises  of  Adalbert  Pranschel, 
Praterstrasse,  and  found, — 

Silk  hats  -  .        i 

Felt  hats  •  -        4 

We  then  went  to  his  manufactory,  Haupt  strasse,  and  sealed, — 

Silk  hats  -  -        1 

Felt  hats  -  -        7 

Printed  tips  -  -        3 

On  condition   of  the  printed  stamps  being  destroyed  on  the  27th 

December  1873  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Imperial  capital  of  Vienna 

released  the  goods  which  had  been  sealed  up.    We  may  mention  that 

Messrs.  Malv  and  Messmer,  whose  names  you  will  find  mentioned  in 

our  letter  of  the  1st  August,  appealed  to  the  (rovemment  from  the 

decision  of  the  chief  maf^rate.    The  Government  by  a  decree  dated 

December  11th,   1873,  has  maintuned  the  disputed  decision  of  the 

magistrate.    In  bringing  this  matter  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  we 

wisn  to  say  that  without  the  valuable  assistance  received  from  the  British 

Commission  we  could   not  have  obtained  the  important  results  that 

have  been  accomplished ;  we  would  particularly  refer  to  the  indefatigable 

energy  of  Dr.  Weinmann  of  your  staff. 

We  are  respectfully, 
(Signed)        J.  E.  &  W.  Christy  &  Co. 
P.  Cunliffe  Owen,  Es^., 
Secretary,  Royal  British  Conmussion,  London. 
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Protection  of  iNVBifriONS,  Industkial  Designs,  Mom:n»,  and  Trade 
Masks  at  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition  of  187&. 

By  section  88  of  the  General  Regulations  for  foreign  exhihitors  and  co»- 
missionB  issued  on  the  27th  January  1872  by  his  Imperial  Highness  Airehdnke 
Bainer,  President  of  the  Imperial  Austrian  Oottuaission,  and  Baron -von 
Sdiwarz-Senborn,  Director  General  of -the  Exhibition,  intending  exhibitors 
of  foreign  countries  were  infonned  that  the  Director-General  h&  taken  the 
necessary  steps  that  the  objects  exhibited  at  Vieima  shookl,  from  l3ie  time  of 
their  arrival  on  4he  exhibition  grounds  until  their  removal,  eqjoy  the  benefit 
of  protection  guaranteed  by  the  laws  in  force  in  Austria,  againsti  piracy  of 
inventions,  trade  marks,  models,  and  deugns. 

In  accordance  with  this  assurance  a  special  law  was  passed  by  both  Houses 
of  the  Austrian  Beichsrath  which  received  the  Imperial  sanction  on  tiie 
18th  November  1872,  and  was  promulgated  simultaneously  in  the  official 
"  Wiener  Zeitung  "  of  the  28th  November,  and  the  Imperial  Law- Repertory 
of  the  same  date  (LVIH.,  No.  l59).* 

By  this  law  it  was  enacted  (Art.  I.)  that  any  inhabitant  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  or  df  a  fore^  country  who,  in  the  Universal  Exhibition 
of  1873  at  Vienna  should  exhibit  any  object  or  objects  Triiich,  according  to 
the  laws  of  15tfa  August  1852  and  7th  Dec.  1858,  should  be  qualified  to  be 
protected  either  by  letters  patent  or  registration,  couM  obhdn  f&c  ^e  sitee, 
on  application  to  the  Director-General,  a  '•  Certificate  of  Protection  "  {Schuiz- 

This  application  had  to  be  made  .any  time  pvevioos  to  tiie  opening^ol  the 
Exhibition,  or  in  case  ef  the  object  or  objects  to  be  exhibited  arriving  titer 
that  date,  prior  to  the  installation  in  the  plaee  assigned  for  the  same  in  the 
Exhibition. 

These  "  Certificates  of  Protection  "  were  issued  free  of  expense,  conjointly 
by.flieDizeetor*Geneml  and  an  official  delegate  especially  appointed  by  the 
H»agaiia&  C^erernment^  and  seeored  to  every  applioant,  from  the  date  of  the 
iBBlaUation.odr  hit  exhihits  until  the  aist  Deeember  1878,  the  same  rf§^  and 
privil^ses  whidi  fv  patent  obtained  in  the  ordinary  manner,  or  a  duly  etifcoted 
^registration  for  the  protectien4>f  a  trade.iaark,  model,  or  dengn^  would  ooofer, 
b(ut  only  for  the  period  stated.  A  permanent  protection  by  patent,  «r  of  a 
tmde  mark  or  design,  had  to  be  applied  for  in  the  regular  course  before  the 
date  of  expiration  of  the  provisional  protection. 

The  Certificates  of  Protection  granted  were  entered  in  a  double  register, 
kept  for  the  purpose  at  the  office  of  the  Patent  Commissioners  and  Chief 
Attorney  of  the  Imperial  Austrian  Commission,  one  of  which  was  intended  to 
be  deposited,  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  with  copies  of  the  respective 
specifications,  trade  marks,  models,  or  designs,  in  the  archives  of  the  Royal 
Hungarian  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Trade,  and  Commerce,  and  the  other  in 
those  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Austrian  Ministry  of  Commerce  at  Vienna. 
The  names  of  the  recipients  of  Certificates  of  Protection  for  their  specific 
exhibits  were  likewise  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  official  gSoettes  of 
Austria  and  of  HuDg^» 

.  Copies  in  Eo^ish  of  this  special  law,  and  of  the  supplementary  regtittiOfiB 
issued  by  the  Austrian  Minister  of  OeiniaerDe  with  reference  to  tht.  condiliolB 
to  be  complied  with  when  appli^^tioa,  for  a  Certificate  of  Frotectiim  wM  madev 
were  forwarded  to  every  registered  extiibitor  of  the  United  l&dgdem ;  •  aod 
they  were  likewise  made  public  through  the  press,  in  order  to -allay  the 
apprehension  that  new  inventions,  trade  marks,  or  industrial  designs  exposed 
in  the  Vienna  Exhibition  would  be  insecure  and  unprotected,  and  consequently 
in  danger  of  being  imitated  and  pirated. 

Notwithstanding  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Royal  British  Commission 
to  ensure  an  exact  compliance  with  the  conditions  issued  by  the  Austrian 
Minister  of  Commerce,  great  difficulties  and  delays  arose  in  obtaining  the 
desired  Certificates  through  the  non-compliance  on  the  part  of  many  British 
exhibitors  or  tiieir  agents  with  the  minister's  regulations. 

It  was  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  each  applicaticm  for  a  Certificate  of  -Pro- 
tection must  be  accompanied  by  two  identical  copies  of  the  specification  of  the 


*  See  Annex  I. 
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iorentioiiy  or  improvement  oi  &a  izrveirtion  ekhibited^  s^ned  by  the  exhibitor, 
andj  if  neceesaiyfor  expktnation,  by  doable  cepiee  of  plans  or  drawings,  or 
two  copies  of  the  trade  mark,  or  spedmens  of  the  model  or  design,  to  be 
proikected,  enclosed  in  two  separate  cases  or  envelopes ;  and  if  the  application 
was  made  by  an  agent  or  other  authorized  person,  the  letter  of  au&oiisation 
was  to  be  added  to  the  application  likewise.  ^ 

In  a  great  many  cases  these  conditioBS  were  only  imperfectly  complied 
with;  either  the  appHeations  were  not,  as-  a  role,  provided  with  the  two 
separate  covers  required  by  law  to  ooatain  the  two  oopiee  of  the  speciftcation, 
drawings,  trade  marks,  models,  &c.,  or  the  signature  of  the  applicant  was 
wasDting  to  either  one  or  the  other,  or  on  both  specifications,  or  the  arttele  to 
be  protected  was  not  distiaotly  enough  indicated,  and  sometimes  even  the 
kind  of  protection  desired,  namely,  whether  it  was  to  be  a  proteotioii  of  a 
patent  or  inreaition,  or  of  a  trade  mark,  or  of  a  model  or  design,  was  omitted ; 
nor  was,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  the  application  madej  as  stipulated  by  law, 
by  the  applicant  in  person,  or  by  a  duly  authorised'  representative.  As  the 
Austnan  authorities  were  exceedmgly 'strict  in  r^iod  to  the  exact  compliance 
with  the  rules  laid  down  in  respect  of  the  requirements  to  be  fttUUled  in  apply- 
ing for  a  Certificate  of  Protection,  the  coneequence  was  that  in  the  majority 
of  CMOS  the  applications  were  rejected  and  returned  for  completion,  and  the 
Oertiftcajte  of  Protection  rcAised.  In  order  to  obviate  the  incanvenience, 
which,  in  the  case  of  foreigners,  and  especially  EngiiBh  eithibitors,  was- con* 
siderable,  and  attended  by  great  expeiitfes,  of  making  application  for  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Protection  personally  at  the  officer  of  the  Austrian  Commissien  in 
Y^efma,  or  through  ati  agent  ckily  authorized,  the  Miaist«v  of  Commerce, -by 
an  order't  dated  Uie  9th  March  1873,**  authorised  the  transBiission  of  such 
applications  for  Certificates  of  Protection  through  t^  Foreign  ComrnitBions 
represented  at  the  Exhibition,  atld  instructed  the  Director-General  to  veeeive 
and  deal  with  them  according  to  law,  provided  they  were  drawn  up  and  sup- 
pleinented  in  strict  aooordanee  with  the  proviskms  coatadned  m  Art.  I:  d  the 
special  law  of  the  IBtb  November' 1872,  and  tiie  supplementary  r^rulaidoiis  of 
lie  15th  of  the  same -monthi 

So  long  as  all  applications  and  enclosures  faavinff  re^ence  to  Certificates 
of  Protection  were  to  be  delivered  at  the  Patent  and  Law-  CHfice  of  the 
Imperial  Commission  in  Vienna  d^eet,  the  Rofal  Briti^  Commission  had  no 
control  over  tbe  appKcatioas  made  on  the  part  of  Britirii  Exhibitors,  nor  any 
power  as  to  the  rectification  of  any  en*ors  or  de/kets  attaching  to  them,  and 
had  moteover^  in  most  instanoes,  no  knowledge  of.  the  ai^lications  submitted 
to  the  generar direction.  So  soon,  however,  as  the.Bri^sh  Commissioir  was 
empow^ed  to  receive  and  ^imranit  to  the  appointed  authoritieB  sseh  applica- 
tions from  exhibitorB -in  tlie^ntish  sectk)&,'every^  attention  was  paid  to  their 
interests.  With  the  sole  exoeptlott  of  one  instance,  all  applioatiens  which 
parsed  through  ^le-  hands  of  the  Royal  Commtsskn  were  granted,  and  Oertifi- 
cacee  of  Protection  issued  in  doe  course ;  and^  this  one  ildlore  waa  due  only  to 
the  nature  of  the  application  itself,  by  which  pit>teetiott  was  claimed  for  the 
design  or  arrangement  of  a  group  of  figures  contained  in  a  lithographed'  out- 
line of  a  phot^^ph  representing' the  portndt&of  anumber  of  gentlemen  as- 
sembled at  a  eommHlee  meeting.  The  original  pimtfng  not  being  eicbibited 
in  the  Exhibition,  such  arepresentataiyn  wa90oniid«^ed  unsuitable  fbv  proteetion. 

The  fbllowing  Is  n  list  df- names  of  Bfl^b'Bhkhibiton  for  whom  Certificates 
of  Proteotion  were  ohdmed  and  respectively  obtained ; — 

Adams,  Waltks  Marsham,  Shepherd'9  Bush  Green,  London.  Group 
XTV.    Proteetion  of  invention'  fbr  a  mensorator  and  ceslometer. 

Ahrbns,  Bb«nhabi>,  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  Group  XlVt  Proteotion  of 
krrention  for  elec^o-magnetio  billiard  m&rker,  scorer,  indicator,  and 
detector. 

AnswoKTH,  B.,  &  SOKS,  Bgerton  MiUe,  BoHon.^  Group  V.  Protection  of 
trade  marks  for  sewing  machine  ootton,  yams,  Sec 

Bbix,  Ajhomw,  Huddersfield.  Group  XIII.  Protection  of  invention  for 
improved  heating  apparatus* 


*  See  Annex  II. 
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Bertram,  J.,  &  Son,  Leithwalk  Foondrj,  Edinburgh.  Group  XIII.  Pro- 
tection of  invention  for  revolving  strainer  for  pulp  for  paper-inaking  with 
J.  &  B.  Wood's  patent  suction  apparatus  attached. 

Blackwood,  J.,  &  Co.,  Bread  Street  Hill,  London.  Group  XI.  Protec- 
tion of  trade  mark  for  all  kiuds  of  writing  and  marking  ink. 

Christy,  J.  E.  &.  W.,,&  Co.,  Gracechnrch  Street,  l5)ndon.  Group  V. 
Protection  of  trade  mark  for  all  kinds  of  hats,  caps,  &c. 

CoALBROOKBDALB  Iron  Compant,  Coalbrookdalc,.  Shropshire.  Group 
VII.  Protection  of  designs  for  ornamental  iron  gates,  railings,  fencings, 
&c. 

Cooper,  "William  Temple,  Oxford  Street,  London.  Group  III.  Pro- 
tection  of  trade    mark    for   improvements   in   preparing   effervescing 


Datey,  Paxman,  &  Co.,  Standard  Ironworks,  Colchester.  Group  XIHa.. 
Protection  of  invention  for  improvements  in  steam  boilers,  and  improved 
apparatus  for  drying  wheat,  com,  and  other  grain,  seeds,  &c. 

Dbwhurst,  John,  &  Sons,  Bellevue  Mills,  l^pton.  Group  V.  Protec- 
tion of  trade  mark  for  sewing  cotton. 

Dewrancb,  J.,  &  Co.,  Great  Dover  Street,  London.  Group  XIII.  Pro- 
tection of  invention  for  improved  autographic  pressure  recording  appa- 
ratus; Davis*  patent  injectors  for  steam  and  water  pipes,  and  patent 
contracting  pump  bucket. 

DuNviLLE  &  Co.,  Belfast.  Group  IV.  Protection  of  trade  mark  for  Irish 
whiskey  bottles. 

Elmslib,  Edmund  W.,  Old  Broad  Street,  London.  Group  VII.  Protec- 
tion of  invention  for  apparatus  for  opening  of  hermetically  closed  tin 
cases  for  preserved  provisions. 

Etanb,  p.  &  S.,  &  Co.,  Avonside  Tiannery,  Bristol.  Gronp  VI.  Protec- 
tion of  trade  mark  for  leather. 

Ford,  Lewis,  &  Co.,  Bristol  Road,  Gloucester.  Group  IX.  Protection 
of  design  for  ntosaic  and  marble  enamelled  slate  chimney  pieces. 

Francis,  T.,  &  Co.,  Birmingham.  Group  VII.  Protection  of  trade  maik 
for  nails  and  castings  of  nuilleable  iron.     

Henry,  Alexander,  Edinburgh.  Groups  VH.  and  XVI.  Protection  of 
invention  for  self-cocking  breech  action  for  fire-arms. 

KiRBY,  Beard,  &  Co.,  Cannon  Street,  London.  Group  VIL  Protection 
of  trade  mark  for  pin  and  needle  wrappers,  box  tops,  &o. 

Lewin,  Stephen,  Poole,  Dorsetshire.  Group  XIILL  Protection  of  in- 
yention  for  ploughs,  waggon  loader  and  hay  pitcher,  combined  thrashing 
machine  and  elevator,  and  hay,  straw,  wheat,  &c  stacker  and  elevator. 

Lichtschbindl,  J.,  &  Co.,  Upper  Weymouth  Street,  London.  Groups  V. 
and  VII.    Protection  of  invention  for  patent  twin  spring  mattress,  &c. 

Lloyd,  Edwin,  Horticultural  Works,  Grantham,  Lincoln.  Group  II. 
Protection  of  invention  for  improyed  construction  of  horticultural  struc- 
tures, sashes,  and  frames,  for  the  protection  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  other 
trees  and  plants. 

Loyii:RE,  db,  C.  E.,  &  Co.,  Victoria  Street,  London.  Group  XIII.  Pro- 
tection of  invention  for  a  new  mechanism  for  the  production  of  circular 
movement  and  transmission  of  working  power. 

MoLaohlan,  Laghlan,  Manchester.  Group  XU.  Protection  of  design  of 
photo^aphic  gronp,  representing  the  Central  Executive  Cotton  Famine 
Relief  Fund  Committee  at  Manchester. 

NicoLL,  Donald,  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Bow,  London.  Groups  HI.  and  V. 
Protection  of  invention  for  improvements  in  uninflammable  and  water- 
proof compounds  for  textile  fabrics,  and  protection  of  trade  mark  and 
Ub^  for  waterproof  clOth,  coats,  and  cloaks,  made  of  sanitary  cloth. 

NusflEY  &  Pilling,  Park  Works,  Leeds.  Group  XUI.  Protection  of 
invention  for  improvements  in  sewing  machines. 

OoDEN,  Thomas,  &  Co.,  Werneth  Iron  Works  Mill,  Oldham.  Group  V. 
Protection  of  trade  mark  for  twines,  yams,  cotton,  &c. 

Parsons,  Fletcher,  &  Co.,  Southwark,  London.  Group  III.  Protection 
of  trade  mark  for  Indian  starch. 
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Pi£88E  &  LuBiN,  New  Bond  Street,  London.    Group  III.  and  Addit. 

Exhib.    Protection  of  trade  mark  and  label  for  perfumery,  "  Bibbon  of 

Bruges,"  for  sweet  fumigation. 
PiGALL,  Franz,  Tichbome  Street,  London.    Group  VII.    Protection  of 

invention  for  scissors  with  flexible  bows. 
Platt,  Brothebs,  &  Co.,  Hartford  Iron  Works,  Oldham.    Group  XIII. 

Protection  of  invention  for  improvements  in  combing  machinery. 
Raxsome,  Allen,  &  Co.,  Chelsea,  London.     Groups  XIIL  and  XVIII. 

Protection  of  invention  for  improved  wood-cutting  machinery  with  pneu- 
matic apparatus^  improved  morticing  machines,  and  improved  machinery 

for  cutting  mitres. 
HiOKABDS,  Charles  A.,  Bell  Busk  Mills,  Leeds.    Group  V.    Protection 

of  trade  mark  for  machine  silk  twists,  &c 
Smith,  Robert,  &  Co.,  Porter  Works,  Sheffield.    Group  VII.    Protection 

of  trade  mark  and  label  for  steel  adapted  to  various  purposes. 
Smith,  I^omas  J.,  Edinburgh.   >Group  III.    Protection  of  trade  mark  for 

liquid  blue. 
Smith,  Wastenets,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.    Group  XVn.     Protection  of 

invention  for  patent  "  stockless  "  anchors. 
Stephens,  Henry  C,  Aldersgate  Street,  London.    Groups  III.  and  IX. 

Protection  of  trade  marks  and  labels  for  inks,  writing  fluids,  inkstands, 

&c.,  and  wood-staining  fluids. 
Taylor,  Brothers,  Adelaide  Works,  Sheffield.    Group  VII.    Protection 

of  trade  mark  for  circular  saws. 
Thorn,  C,  St.  Giles*  Gate,  Norwich.    Group  XIII.    Protection  of  inven- 
tion for  improvements  in  the  construction  of  carriages  or  vehicles  running 

on  two  wheels. 
Turner,  Benjamin  (firm  Smith  &  Turner),  Bartholomew  Close,  London. 

Group  VII.    Protection  of  invention  for  patent  door  springs. 
Turner,  E.  R.,  &  F.,  St.  Peter's  Iron  Works,  Ipswich.    Group  XIIIa. 

Protection  of  invention  for  portable  and  fixed  steam  engines  for  piston 

slide  valve  for  automatic  governor  for  side  frames. 
Welch,  Alfred,  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  London.    Group  XTTT. 

Protection  of  invention  for  improvements  in  catUe  trucks. 
Whitley,  Partners,  Leeds.    Group  XIII.    Protection  of  40  different 

mechanical  inventions,  boilers,  engines,  various  machinery,  mechanical 

apparatus  and  contrivances,  water  filters,  files,  &c.,  and  also  protection  of 

labels  for  mechanical  productions  and  machinery. 
Wright,  Freeman,  Crown  Glue  Works,  Needham  Market,  Suffolk.  Group 

III.  Protection  of  trade  mark  for  "  crown  glue,*'  &c. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  certificates  granted 
against  piracy  and  the  unauthorized  and  fraudulent  use  of  trade  marks  of 
English  exhibitors  was  proved  by  the  proceedings  instituted  by  Messrs.  J.  E. 
and  W.  Christy  &  Co.  against  a  number  of  Austrian  manufacturers  and 
tradesmen  recorded  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Fr.  L.  Weinmann. 


32996.-4.  ^        _-. 
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APPENDIX  U. 


AUSTRIAN  PATENT  LAWS. 


I.— f  ImpeidBl  Law  respecting  the  Protection  by  Patent  of  new  Discoveries^ 
Inventions,  and  Improv^nents,  15tb  August  1S52. 

IL — Law  fbr  the  Protection  of  Patterns  ancj  Models  f6r  Industrial  Pro- 
ducts, 7th  December  1858. 

III.— Law  for  the  Protection  of  Trade  Marks,  7th  December  1858. 

SUPPLEMENT. 

I. — Law  of  the  23rd  March  1865,  respecting  the  alteration  of  §§  4  and 
,G  of  the  law  of  7th  December  .1858  for  the  protection  of  patterns 
and  models,  &c. 

II. — Law  of  the  15th  June  1865,  as  to  the  admission  of  foreigners  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Protection  of  Trade  Marks  in  Austria. 

.UI.'— Instructions  to  he  followed  on  the  application  for  a  patent  dated 

8th  June  1867.  ... 

IV. — Notification  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  of  November  14th,  1871, 
,    in  respect  of  the  proof  to  be  furnished  of  the  use  of  patents  within 
the  Empire. 


Imperial  Law  respecting  the  Projection  by  Patent  of  New 
Discoveries,  Inventions,  and  Improvements,  15th  August 
1852. 


Il9I>£X.      - 

Paragraph. 

Seotion    I. — Of  the  objects  of  an  exclusive  patent-            -            -  1—6 

„        II. — Of  the  conditions  of  securing  an  exclusive  patent,  and 

of  the  procedure  in  order  to  obtain  it            -            -  7 — 20 

, ,      II I. — Of  the  advantages  and  powers  appertaining  to  exclusive 

patents         -----            .  21 — 28 

„       IV. — Of  the  extent  and  duration  of  exclusive  patents,  and 

of  the  publication  of  same  -              -            -            -  24—  30 
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Translated  from  the  Imperial  Law  Repertory  for  the  Austrian  Empire  of 
1852.     LVIII.    No.  184. 

Imperial  ORDiNANCSof  15tb  August  1852^  valid  for  the  whole  £m{Hre 

in  virtue  of  which  a  new  Law  of  Patents  is  promulgated  in  lieu  of 

•  the  former  law  of  31st  March  1832,*  respecting  the  jurotection  by 

patent  of  new  discoveries,  inventions,  and  improvements  in  the 

department  of  industry. 

We,  Francis  Joseph  the  First,  by  the  Grace  of  God  Emperor  of  Austria, 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  &c.;  &c.: 

Actuated  by  the  desire  to  have  the  necessary  protection  afforded  to 
inventions  in  those  Crown  lands  of  our  Empire  hitherto  without  a 
patent  law,  and  having  regard  to  the  experience  gained  since  our  Ordi- 
nance of  31st  March  1832*  was  issued  wnich  has  proved  many  improve- 
ments and  completions  of  the  p^eftt  laws  hitherto  in  force  to  be 
necessary : 

After  conferring  with  our  Ministers,  and  hearing  our  Imperial  Council, 

Have  decreed  and  determined  upon  the  following,  tmroughout  our 
Empire. 

Section  I. 
Of  the  Objects  qf  an  exclusive  Patent. 

§1. 

An  exclusive  patent  may  be  granted  for  each  new  discovery,  invention, 
or  improvement,  under  the  limitations  contained  in  the  following  §§  2, 
3,  4,  and  5,  which  has  for  its  object — 

a.  A  new  industrial  product,  or 

b.  A  new  means  of  production,  or 

c.  A  new  method  of  production. 

The  patent  may  be  applied  for  by  an  Austrian  subject,  or  by  a  foreigner, 
as  long  as  it  does  not  pertain  to  those  mentioned  in  the  following  para- 
graphs (2-5)  as  being  unpatentable. 

However,  by  discovery  is  understood  every  disclosure  of  an  industrial 
mode  of  procedure,  which  has,  certainly,  been  used  in  former  times,  but 
has  since  become  entirely  obsolete,  or,  generally,  of  one  unknown  in  the 
countiy. 

By  invention  is  understood  every  representation  of  a  new  article  with 
new  means,  or  of  a  new  article  with  n^eans  already  known,  or  of  an 
already  known  article  with  other  than  the  already  applied  means  for  the 
same  article. 

Every  addition  of  an  appliance,  arrangement,  or  mode  of  procedure  to 
an  already  known  or  patented  article,  by  means  of  which  a  more  favour- 
able result  or  a  greater  economy  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  purpose  of  the 
article,  or  in  the  manner  of  its  production,  is  regarded  as  an  improvement 
or  alteration. 

Any  discovery,  invention,  or  improvement  is  considered  to  be  new  if  it 
is  neither  known  by  means  of  a  printed  publication,  nor  in  operation  in 
the  country  up  to  the  time  of  the  patent  being  applied  for. 

A  patent  is  not  granted  for  preparations  of  provisions,  drinks,  and 
medicines,  nor  for  discoveries,  inventions,  or  improvements,  the  practice 
of  which  is  forbidden  from  public  motives  in  regard  to  health,  morality, 
or  security,  or  the  general  mterest  of  the  State,  according  to  the  legal 
ordinances. 

*  In  tbe  CoUection  of  Laws  and  Ordinances  in  the  Department  of  Justice  (I.  L.  G.) 
"So.  2556»  and  in  the  Collection  of  Political  Laws  and  Ordinances,  Volume  60,  page  42. 
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§3. 

An  exclusive  patent  can  only  be  granted  for  a  new  discovery,  invention, 
or  improvement,  which  it  is  intended  to  introduce  into  Austnan  territory 
from  abroad,  when  the  operation  of  it  is  likewise  limited  abroad  by  an 
exclusive  patent. 

Such  grant,  however,  can  only  be  made  to  the  owner  of  the  foreign 
patent,  or  to  his  legal  representative  or  agent.  Without  these  limita- 
tions, a  patent  is  noc  allowed  for  an  in\ention,  discovery,  or  improvement 
made  abroad,  but  not  yet  in  operation  at  home. 

§4. 

A  patent  for  an  improvement  of  an  already  known  article,  or  one 
protected  by  an  exclusive  patent,  is  only  granted  with  the  limitation  that 
it  extends  only  to  the  improved  portion,  and  not  to  the  entire  article. 

§  6. 
An  exclusive  patent  is  not  granted  for  a  scientific  principle,  or  a 
purely  scientific  proposition,  even  wh^re  the  principle  or  proposition  is 
capable  of  immediate  application  to  industrial  objects ;  but  every  new 
application  of  such  principle  or  proposition,  by  means  of  which  a  new 
industrial  product,  a  new  means,  or  a  new  method  of  production  is 
brought  about,  is  certainly  patentable. 

§6. 

The  union  of  two  or  more  discoveries,  inventions,  or  improvements 
differing  from  each  other  in  one  patent  is  only  allowed  when  these 
discoveries,  inventions,  or  improvements  refer  to  one  and  the  same  article, 
as  component  parts,  or  operative  means. 

Section  II. 

Of  the  Conditions  of  securing  an  exclusive  Patent,  and  of  the  Procedure  in 

order  to  obtain  it, 

§7. 

Whoever  wishes  to  obtain  an  exclusive  patent  for  a  new  discovery, 
invention,  or  improvement,  must  fulfil  the  conditions  prescribed  in  this 
law. 

These  conditions  are : — 

(a.)  Application  to  a  competent  authority  by  means  of  a  properly 
drawn  up  petition,  accompanied  by  the  prescribed  appendices : 

(6.)  Payment  of  a  fixed  tariff  : 

(c.)  The  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  to  describe  the  new  discovery, 
invention,  or  improvement  so  clearly  and  completely,  and,  if 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  sufficient  distinctness,  to  illus- 
trate it  by  annexing  drawings  or  models,  so  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  every  professional  to  copy  it,  when  it  is  brought 
under  general  notice  after  the  expiry  of  the  term  of  the  patent. 

§  8. 

Petitions  for  an  exclusive  patent  can  be  handed  in  at  the  provincial 
Go\'emments,  or  to  the  political  district  authorities  (district  offices, 
delegations,  county  authonties),  where  such  exist. 

These  petitions  are  to  be  drawn  up  according  to  Formula  A.  They 
can  be  handed  in  by  the  applicants  for  patents  themselves,  or  by  a 
deputy.  The  petitions  are  subjected  to  a  stamp  duty  of  fl.  3,  Austrian 
currency,  and  the  supplementary  documents  to  a  duty  of  15  kreutzers 
for  each  sheet.    (§43.  c.  2.  of  the  Law  of  December  13,  1862.) 

Everv  such  petition  must  contain  :  — 

(a.)  The  Christian  and  surname,  business  address  of  the  applicant  for 
a  patent,  and,  in  case  he  does  not  reside  permanently  in  the 
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country,  the  name,  business,  and  address  of  a  deputy  residing 
.  therein.  It  is  also  necessary  to  give  the  Christian  and  surname^ 
business,  &c.  of  the  applicant  for  a  patent,  if  such  is  to  be  made 
use  of  by  a  firm  differing  in  style  from  the  real  name  of  the 
owner  of  the  patent.  In  this  case  the  style  of  the  selected  firm 
is  also  to  be  stated.  But  it  may  not  be  the  same  as  that  of  an 
already  existing  firm  without  their  consent : 

{b.)  The  name  (appellation)of  the  discovery,  invention,  or  improvement, 
and  its  nature : 

(c.)  The  number  of  years  for  which  the  patent  is  desired.  This  may 
not  exceed  fifteen  without  our  special  consent,  and  is  confined 
to  the  number  of  years  of  the  foreign  patent  in  the  case  of  those 
which  are  already  in  existence  abroad,  and  are  desired  to  be 
transferred  by  the  owners  of  them  or  their  assignees  to  this 
country : 

(d.)  The  statement  whether  the  secrecy  of  the  discovery,  invention,  or 
improvement  is  desired,  or  not. 

§  10. 

With  the  petition  for  an  exclusive  patent  must  be  enclosed : 

(a.)  The  fee  payable  for  the  same  or  the  certbicate  of  its  having  already 
been  deposited  at  an  Imperial  or  Royal  Treasury.  No  further 
payment,  no  matter  for  what,  is  to  oe  made  for  the  grant  of  a 
patent  beyond  this  fee,  even  in  case  of  a  previous  examination 
naving  taken  place  in  relation  to  its  admissibility  on  public 
grounds : 

(b.)  The  valid  power  of  authority  made  out  in  the  name  of  the  re- 
presentative who  hands  in  the  petition  (§  9;  for  the  applicant 
for  a  patent : 

(c.)  The  foreign  deed  of  patent  in  the  original,  or  a  certified  copy, 
in  the  case  of  discoveries,  inventions,  or  improvement  which 
are  intended  to  be  introduced  from  abroad  : 

(d.)  The  specification  of  the  article  to  be  patented  as  prescribed  above 

(§  /  c),  sealed,  and  under  cover,  upon  which  is  to  be  written 

the  discovery,  invention,  or  improvement  to  be  patented  afi^reeing 

in  substance  with  the  statement  in  the  petition,  and  givmg  the 

,  address  of  the  applicant  for  a  patent,  or  his  representative. 

§11. 

The  charge  for  the  patent  is  estimated  according  to  its  duration,  and 
is  of  the  same  amount,  whether  the  patent  for  a  discovery,  invention,  or 
improvement  be  applied  for  by  a  native  or  a  foreigner.  It  amounts  to 
100  guldens  for  the  first  five  years  of  the  patent,  to  200  guldens  for  the 
following  five  years,  and  to  400  guldens  for  the  last  five  years,  fl.  20  of 
which  are  to  be  paid  each  year  separatelv  during  the  first  ^ve  years ; 
consequently,  for  the  five  years  together  Fl.  100 


for  the  sixth 

year  - 

» 

30 

„      seventh 

>9        " 

>9 

36 

„      eighth 

n      " 

» 

40 

„      ninth 

99 

99 

45 

„      tenth 

99 

99 

50 

„      eleventh 

99 

*> 

60 

„      twelfth 

»f 

99 

70 

„      thirteenth 

J>        " 

99 

80 

„      fourteenth 

**         ■ 

99 

90 

„      fifteenth 

J> 

>J 

100 

Together       -  PI.  700 
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for  the  fifteen  years,  being  the  longest  period  daring  which  the  patent 
is  allowable* 

The  above  charges  are  now  to  be  defirsyed  in  Austrian  currency,  5  per 
cent,  being  added  to  the  sums  above  indicated.  Imperial  otdinance  of 
Jidy  9,  1858,  iii  the  Imp.  Law  Gazette,  No,  102. 

The  tariff  thus  payable  must  be  deposited  all  at  once  for  the  entire 
niunber  of  years  for  which  the  patent  is  applied  for,  or  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  deposit  has  been  made,  otherwise  the  petition  will  be  laid  aside 
at  once,  without  any  official  treatment  of  it. 

A  return  of  the  deposited  fee  after  granting  the  petition  subject  to  it 
ean  only  take  place  when  the  patent  is  annulled  on  public  gl*oands  after 
granting  it,  and,  moreover,  only  in  proportion  to  the  unexpired  duration 
of  the  patent. 

§  12. 
The  specification  (§  10),  which  is  regarded  as  an  essential  condition 
to  obtaining  an  exclusive  patent,  must  coincide  ^ith  the  following 
requirements : — 

(a.)  It  must  be  drawn  up  in  the  German  or  official  language  of  the 
Crown  land  where  the  petition  is  handed  in»  itfx4\niufit  be 
signed  by  the  applicant  for  a  patent,  or  his  repr^sentoidre  luen- 
,  tioned  in  the  petition. 
{b.)  It  must  contain  the  detailed  representatiooi  of  the  discovery,  in- 
vention, or  improvement  stated  in  effect  in ^the< petition, 
(c)  It  nuist  be  so  drawn  up  that  every  professional  woikldibe  able  to 
manufacture  the  article  in  accordance  therewith»)«dihout  having 
reoourse  to  new  inventions,  additions,  or  improvBroentSi    . ' 
{d,)  I'hat  which  is  pew,  and  consequently  the  article  to  be  patented, 
must  be  distinctly  shown  in  the  specification,  oe  be.  accurately 
distinguished.^ 
..  (c),  The  discovery,  inventioD,  or  improvement  must  be  shown  clearly 
*  and  distinotfy,  without  ambiguities  which  could,  mialead,  and 

which  are  contrary  to  the  object  stated  under  (c). 
(/.)  Nothing  may  he  concealed,  either  as  to  the  means  or  the  mode  of 
execution,  therefore  neither  more  expensive  means,,  nor  means 
not  producing  ^oite.  the  same  effect,  nor  hon^bs  -itrhich  are 
. . .   necessary  for  the  success  of  an  operation,  ma^  be  suppressed. 
(ff.)  If  drawings,  samples,  or  models  are  necessary  for  the  intelligi- 
bility of  the  specification,  these  must  be  enclosed,  executed  in 
a  durable  colour.    They  may,  besides,  be  added  at  ^e  pieacure 
of  the  applicant  for  a  patent,  in  so  far  as  the  distinotoess  of  tlie 
specification  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  requireme](its, 
expressed    in  (c)  may  be  increased  thereby*    At  present,  tlie 
annexed  documents  must  be  deposited  in  two  identical  copies. 

§  13.  *   ■        '    ^''.'• 

The  authorities  to  whom  is  handed  the  petition  fbr  a  patent  are  to 
examine  the  same  in  the  presence  of  the  depositor  as  to  whether — 

(a.)  The  petition  is  properly  drawn  up  and  signed. 

(b.)  The  necessary  enclosures  are  impended. 

(c.)  The  prescribed  tariff  is  endosed,  or  proof  famished  of  its  having 
been  deposited. 

If  the  authorities  find  that  the  petition  is  in  order  in  these  respects, 
they  note  on  the  cover  ccmtaining  the  specifiostioii  the  day  and  hour  of 
its  presentation,  and  the  deposited  amount  of  tariff,  signing  it  jointly 
Tidth  the  aoplicant  for  the  patent,  or  with  his  representative.  They  then 
give  the  aepositor  a  receipt  (certificate)  for  the  application  received, 
which  contains,  besides,  the  naine  and  address  of  the  applicant  for  the 
patent,  as  well  as  of  his  eventual  representative,  the  day  and  hour  of 
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the  deposit,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  tariff  deposit  paid,  and  the  dis- 
covery, invention,  or  improvement  stated  in  effect  in  the  petition. 

The  priority  of  the  announced  discovery,  invention,  or  improvement 
is  established  from  this  daj  and  hour,  i.e.,  eveiy  objection  raised  against 
a  similar  discovery,  invention,  or  improvement  made  or  worked  hercafter 
is  regarded  as  invalid,  and  cannot  negative  nor  neutralise  the  novelty 
of  a  discovery,  invention,  or  improvement  described  and  announced  by 
the  applicant  for  a  patent  in  conformity  with  the  regulations. 

If,  on  examination  of  the  petition,  a  defect  or  other  fault  becomes 
apparent,  it  will  be  simply  returned  to  the  applicant  for  rectification  or 
erasion  of  the  fault  demoted  without  taking  omcial  cognizance  of  it. 

§  14. 
The  petition  for  a  patent,  together  with  all  vouchers  received  for 
official  treatment,  are  forwarded  by  the  authorities  in  each  Crown  land 
with  whom  the  deposit  has  been,  made  to  the  provincial  Government 
without  delay,  and  within  thfee  days  at  latest,  unless  it  is  lodged  at  the 
provincial  Government  itself. 

§  15. 
The    provincial  Government   examines  every  such  petition  in  the 
following  respects : — 

(a.)  Whether  the  object  of  the  petition  may  not,  perhaps,  be  absolutely 

unsuitable  for  the  grant  of  a  patent. 

(6,)  Whether  the  enclosures  conform  with  the  presoribed  conditions, 

•  ,     namely,  whether  the  article  to  be  patented  described  on  the 

cover  tallies  with  the  statement  mad^  in  the  petition,  f^nd 

whether  it  is  properly  signed. 

.  If  the  provincial  Government  deems  the  object  of  the  petition  abso-^ 

lutely  unsuitable  for  the  grant  of  a  patent,  in  accordance  with  §§  2-6, 

they  inform  the  petitioner  of  the  fact,  and  request  him  to  take  l^a^  the 

sealed  specification  handed  in  with  the  petition  against  a,  receipt,  a9  w^U 

as  to  receive  the  deposited  fees,  or  else  appeal  to  the  Ministry  of  Trade. 

and  Commerce  within  the  term  {Appointed  in  trade  matters,  viz.,  six 

wfcL'K.^  L^  no  in  littr  LriNi  i'rji  TiuJo  EiTid  ludustry  of  Dc!;i^uilier  20^  IB^ilJ, 

If  it  appeaj-s  that  the  appundic^a  tu  the  petition  do  not  GOnform  with 

the  prescyribcd  conditions,  or  that  the  object  of  the  patent  m  stated  on 

the  co\'er  of  the  sotled  ajiecifieation  does  not  tally  with  the  contents  ot 

the  petition,  the  provintiml  Government  invites  the  ajmlicant  to  rectify 

the  iame  within  a  euitabk  apaee  of  time,  retaining  tlie  petition  meaiiy^ 

while.     If  this  sptw-v  of  time  is  t?xcee<^ed  the  petition  is  returned. 

All  petitions  ilrawn  up  in  proper  form  and  not  lotmed  alj^ulately 
unsuitable  for  the  ffrant  oJf  a  patent,  as  well  as  those  which  receive  the 
rectifications  alluded  to  within  thd  allotted  space  of  time,  are  submitted 
by  the  provincial  Government  with  the  sealed  specifications,  and  all 
other  vouchers  to  the  Ministry  of  Trade  Mid  Commerce. 

§  16. 

The  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Conunerce  is  appointed  to  re-examine  all 
the  requirements  prescribed  fot  the  petition  for  a  patent.  It  is,  how- 
ever,*its  exclusive  right  to  open  the  sealed  speeifictftion  and>  ezamme  it 
in  the  following  respects : — 

(a.)  Whether  the  specification  is  drawn  up  in  a  language  mentioned 

as  allowable  (§  12),  and  whether  it  is  jjroperly  signed. 
(50  Whether  the  object  for  which  a  patent  is  sought  is  not  divisible 
into  two  or  more  articles   differing  from  one  another^  and' 
requiring  a  division. 
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(c.)  Whether  the  statement  in  the  petition,  on  the  cover  of  the  en- 
closed specification  and  in  tne  specification  itself  of  the  object 
of  the  patent  ajjree  ;  further,  whether  the  specification  is 
characterised  by  that  clearness  and  perspecuity  which  §  12 
requires ;  more  especially,  whether  the  drawings,  patterns,  or 
models  necessary  to  its  distinctness  are  to  hand,  and  whether 
all  purely  formal  requirements  of  the  same  have  been  observed. 

(d)  Whetner  the  article  to  be  patented,  as  stated  in  effect  in  the  peti- 
tion and  on  the  cover  of  the  specification,  is  in  contravention 
to  the  existing  laws  and  ordinances,  either  in  sanitary  or  other 
public  respects,  and  therefore  not  at  all  adapted  for  the  grant 
of  a  patent,  or  only  under  certain  conditions  or  limitations. 
Moreover,  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  strict  secrecy  which  the 
subiect  demands  be  observed,  and  all  means  for  insuring 
against  a  possible  breach  of  it  adopted. 

§17. 

An  examination,  no  matter  of  what  nature,  into  the  novelty  or  the 
usefulness  of  the  discqvery,  invention,  or  improvement  stated,  can  in  no 
case  take  place  before  the  patent  is  granted,  for  which,  however,  the 
State  administration  do  by  no  means  hold  themselves  responsible ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  patent  is  granted  in  this  respect  solely  at  the  risk, 
expense,  and  costs  of  the  patentee. 

§18. 

In  all  those  cases  where  no  hindrance  presents  itself,  after  estimation 
and  examination  in  accordance  with  §  16,  the  grant  of  the  patent  by  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  made  by  ^rawing  up  a  special  deed, 
but,  in  other  cases,  a  petition  unadapted  for  such  grant  of  patent  is  re- 
jected, the  reason  being  given,  and  an  order  issued  that  the  deposited 
patent  fees  be  refundea.  But  if  objections  are  apparent  which  can  be 
removed,  the  rejection  only  takes  place  after  the  applicant  has  failed  to 
remove  them  within  the  suitable  space  of  time  granted  him  for  so 
doing. 

§19. 

The  grant  of  a  patent  in  no  wise  relieves  the  patentee  from  the  legal 
ordinances  and  regulations  which  exist,  or  are  issued,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  health,  security,  or  morality,  or  in  the  interest  of  the  State. 
Consequently,  the  use  of  such  patent  is  subject  to  all  such  ordinances 
and  regulations  conformably  to  which  it  may  only  take  place  in  a  re- 
stricted form,  or  not  at  all,  according  as  it  is  restricted  or  altogether 
forbidden  by  them,  unless  the  patent  can  be  made  to  prove  an  exception 
thereto. 

§20. 

The  enclosed  specifications  appertaining  to  the  patents,  together  with 
the  Appendices  (§  16)  are  handed  over  to  the  Central  Archives  for 
Patents  for  custody  and  further  use,  as  to  which  Section  V.  of  this  law 
contfuns  further  directions. 

Section  III. 

Cf  the  Advantages  and  Powers  appertainmg  to  Exclusive  Patents^ 

§21. 

An  exclusive  patent  secures  to,  and  {protects  the  patentee  in,  the  sole 
use  of  his  discovery,  invention,  or  improvement  as  set  forth  in  the  speci- 
fication he  has  submitted,  for  the  number  of  years  for  which  his  patent 
18  made  out. 
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§22. 

The  patentee  is  entitled  to  erect  all  those  workshops,  and  to  enjo^age 
all  kinds  of  assistants  for  -diern  necessary  to  the  complete  use  of  lus 
patented  article' to  the  greatest  extent  desired ;  therefore  he  can  erect 
everywhere  throughout  the  empire  establishments  and  dep6ts  for  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  the  patented  article,  and  authorise  others  to 
carry  out  his  discovery,  invention,  or  improvement  under  the  protection 
of  his  patent ;  he  can  admit  any  partners  he  likes,  and  increase  the  use 
of  the  patented  article  to  any  extent,  dispose  of  his  patent  himself,  entail 
it,  sell  it,  fEum  it  out,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  it  at  his  pleasure,  and  also 
take  out  a  patent  for  the  same  article  abroad. 

These  rights  are,  however,  strictly  confined  to  the  precise  object  of  the 
patented  mscovery,  invention,  or  improvement,  and  may  not,  therefore, 
De  extended  to  cognate  objects,  nor  be  exercised  in  contravention  to  the 
existing  laws  or  other  prerogatives. 

§23. 

If  the  patent  refers  to  an  improvement  or  alteration  of  a  patented 
article,  it  remains  exclusively  connned  to  the  individual  improvement  or 
alteration  itself,  and  does  not  give  the  patentee  of  the  improvement,  or 
alteration  any  right  to  the  remaining  portions  of  an  already  patented 
article,  or  already  known  mode  of  procedure.  Whereas,  on  tne  other 
hand,  the  patentee  to  whose  patented  article  the  patented  improvement 
or  alteration  made  by  another  has  reference,  has  no  right  to  use  the 
latter,  unless  he  comes  to  some  agreement  with  the  other  concerning  it* 

Section  IV. 

Of  the  Extent  and  Duration  of  Exclusive  Patents,  and  of  the 
Pitblication  of  same, 

§24. 

The  legal  validity  of  each  patent  extends  to  the  entire  Austrian 
empire. 

§25. 

The  longest  duration  of  patents  is  fixed  at  fifteen  years.  We  reserve 
to  Ourselves  the  concession  of  a  further  period,  which  is  only  to  be 
applied  for  to  Vs  by  the  authorities  in  cases  specially  worthy  of 
consideration. 

§26. 

Every  exclusive  patent  takes  effect  from  the  day  of  issue. 

The  publication  of  the  granted  patent  has,  however,  to  take  place  in 
the  manner,  and  at  the  time  of  its  conung  into  operation,  as  set  forth 
by  the  laws  in  general. 

§27. 

Every  patentee  whose  patent  is  granted  for  a  shorter  period  than  the 
maximum  time  allowed  for  the  same  (§  9  c)  can  claim  the  extension  of 
it  for  one  or  several  years  within  the  longest  duration  appointed,  if  he 
takes  steps  for  that  purpose  befbre  its  expii^  (§  22-2,  a.  b).  In  order 
to  obtain  this,  the  petition  for  the  extension  is  to  be  handea  in  betimes 
with  the  patent  deed  appended,  and  the  full  tariff  for  the  extension  of 
time  desired  (§  11),  or  the  certificate  of  its  having  already  been  deposited 
at  an  Imperial  or  Royal  Treasury  enclosed. 

The  extension  is  granted  bv  the  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Commeroe, 
and  is  officially  confinned  on  the  patent  deed  itself. 
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§28, 

Every  patent  granted  or  ^tended  hj  the.  Mimstry  of  Trade,  ^nd 
Commerce,  eveiy  transfer  of  a  patent,  as  well  as  tKe  fact  of  its  hi^ying 
become  void^  will  be  pubHsbed  aa  prescribed  in  §  26* 

§  29.  ; 

Patents  become  void —  .  '/ 

1.  By  annulment  (rescision,  suspension,  or  sentence). 

'    [a.)  Annulment  can  take  place  if  it  be  found  tbat  the  legW 
requirements  for  a  sole  patent  do  not  exist,  more  especiaHy : 
aa.  If  it  appears  tbat  tbe  specification  of  the  patent  is  defective, 
and  more  especially,  is  not  provided  with  the  rcfquirements 
"    '  stated  in  §  12,  c-f,  and  is  therefore  insuffidenrt. 

hb.  It  any  one  legally  proves  that  the  patented  discovery,  inven-* 

tion,  and  improvement  did  not  possess  the  Quality  of  novelty 

in  the  country,  according  as  prescribed  in  §  l,  even  before  the 

day  and  hour  of  issue  of  the  ofBicial  certificate;  or  that  the 

patented  discovery,  invention,  or  improvement  was  introduced 

:  feom  abroad,  and  the  inland  patent  thereof  .not  granted  to  ilie 

owner  of  the  previously  obtained  foreign  patent  for: the  same 

artide,  or  to  his  legal  assignee  (§  3), 

cc.  If  the  owner  of  a  patent  in  force  shows  ihat  the  diacovery, 

invention,  or  improvement  patented  at  a  later  period  isnidenti<Mkl 

*"  '         with  his  own  discovery,  invention,  or* impiovement^viduAiy 

announced  and  patented  in  conformity  mtih  ^le  rules. 
.  •      ik.  If  an  obligation  which  the  validity  of  the  patent  requnres  is  not 
fulfilled.  ^  i^        ^ 

c.  If  it  is  o^ectionable.on  public  grounds  (§  19). 

2.  By  expiry.    This  occurs — 

a.  When  the  patentee  has  not  commenced  to  mak€  use  of  his 
discovery,  invention,  or  improvement  at  home  within  one  year  from 
the  day  of  issue  of  the  deed  of -patent,  at  latest ;  or  if  he  has  entirely 
discontinued  the  use  of  it  at  Kom6  for  two  entire  years.     Furthesr ; 

b.  When  the  original  or  subsequently  prolonged  duration  of  the 
patent  has  ceased. 

c.  When  the  patent  is  voluntarUy  laid  aside. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  these  means  by  which  a  patent  may 
become  void,  or  expire,  appljr  to  every  one  who  subsequently  acquires  tk 
patent,  as  well  as  to  the  original  patentee.  -     .      .  , 

§30. 

As  soon  as  a  patent  has  become,  void  the  use  of  the  discovery,  inven- 
tion, or  improvement  in  question  is  allowed  generally,  s^^jeptto  the 
observance  of  the  existing  trade  laws  and  other  ordinances  theoreto 
referring,  ,  .  , 

Section  V.  ^ 

0/  the  Registration  of  Patents  and  the  Custody  of  the  Specifications. 

§31." 

Every  patent,  as  soon  as  granted,  is  entered  in  a  register  «t:<tiie 
Ministry  of  Trade  and  0)mmerce.  .  .     •,,  .n  -. 

If  the  patent  is  used  in  the  style  of  a  firm,  di^ering  :frona.  the  tb«1 
name  of  the  owner  of  the  patent,  the  name  of  tthe  finn  will  alAd  *he 
isgifitered.  .      .     i.../ 

The  s|[)ecifioations,  drawings,  models,  &C..  belonging  to  the  patonlr 
will  be  preserved  in  a  separate  archive  at  the  Ministry  of  Oommsvc^; 
Every  alteration  ocouiring  in  ^ao  existence  of  a  patent  is  noted  in^  tbe 
above  register. 
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§32. 

Every  one  is  aUowed  to  obtain  verbal  or  written  information  about 
patents  granted  at  the  Office  of  Patents,  and  even  personally  inspect 
the  register  for  this  purpose.  In  like  manner  every  one  may  look  at 
the  descriptions,  together  with  appendices  in  custody  there,  the  secreicy 
of  which  was  not  applied  for,  or  which  relate  to  patents  no  longer  vsilia. 
Finally,  he  can  take  copies,  or  have  copies  taken  from  the  register,  at  his 
own  expense,  of  certain  portions  of  such  patents,  or  of  those  specifica- 
tions not  kept  secret.  At  the  same  time,  nowever,  express  attention  is 
directed  to  those  regulations  contained  in  this  law  concerning  infringe- 
ments of  patents  (§44). 

§33. 

llie  Patent  Office  submits  to  the  Minister  for  Trade  and  Commerce, 
at  the  end  of  each  month,  a  statement  of  the  alterations  oeownai^ 
during  this  period  in  the  condition  of  the  patents  in  consequence  of  n^w. 
grants,  extensions,  changes  of  ownership,  and  expiry  of  their  duratip^ 
One  copy  of  each  statement  is  sent  to  tne  provincial  authorities  an4  t<v 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Trade  in  aU  the  Crown  lands,  for  th^ 
purpose  of  making  an  index  to  the  register  for  granting  infonnatiQn  iH, 
such  matters,  on  application  being  made  in  proper  form. 
,  At  the  end  of  each  year  a  similar  annual  statement  is  published,  •   -    > 

§34.  / 

The  specifications  of  the  patents  whose  validity  has  ceased  are  put  in 
print  annually,  and  published  according  as  may  he  deemed  suitable.    ' 

Section  VI. 

Of  the  transfer  of  Patents.  , 

§35.  . 

Every  exclusive  patent  obtained  can  be  legally  transferred  to  heirs,  In^ 
part  or  entirely,  in  case  of  death,  through  trustees  or  assigns.  .  ^ 

§36.  '    -' 

Every  deed  of  transfer  must  be  enclosed  and  submitted  to  the  Ministry 
of  Traae  and  Conmieree,  either  direct,  or  by  the  Governor  of  theOrown 
l4nd  in  which  the  transfer  is  made,  or  where  the  petitioner  resides-.^ 
'  If  not  issued  by  a  public  jurisdiction  it  must  be  legalised  in  propet- 
form. 

Should  the  proof  of  transfer  be  found  foulty  by  the  provincial  Govern-: 
ment,  or  by  the  Ministry,  it  is  to  be  returned  for  rectification.  "* 

But  if  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  transfer  are  given,  the  Ministry  ate; 
to  have  it  entered  in  the  appointed  register,  the  entry  confirmed  hi 
writing  on  the  deed  of  patent,  and  in.  the  case  of  an  only  partial  transfer, 
a  specud  certificate  issued  besides  concerning  it. 

§37.  .       ...: 

The  registered  transfers  of  patent  are  to  be  made  public -without  dday:: 
After  this  has  taken  place,  no  one  can  excuse  nimself  by  pleading 
ignorance  of  the  transfer  having  been  efiPected..  ....   3-1 

Section  VII. 
0/the  Injringements  of  Patents  and  the  Litigation  resulting  therefrom. 

It  is  regarded  as  an  infringement  of,  or  encroachraeiit  upon;  'ji' 
pateht— *• 
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(a.)  If  any  one  copies  or  counterfeits  the  patented  article  in  the  way 
shown  in  the  enclosed  specification  without  the  consent  of  the 
patentee,  even  in  cases  where  the  copy  or  counterfeit  should  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  an  entirely  or  partially  identical  patent 
which  has,  however,  been  fnrantea  him  at  a  later  period. 

(6.)  If  anyone  introduces  or  obtains  from  abroad,  without  the  consent 
of  the  patentee,  imitations  or  counterfeits  of  an  inland  patent 
for  the  purpose  of  sale'  in  trade,  or  of  the  custody  or  exhibition 
of  it  for  such  sale ;  or,  finally, 

(c.)  If  any  one  undertakes  the  sale,  or  even  only  the  custody  or  exhi- 
bition of  such  articles  for  sale,  without  the  consent  of  the 
patentee. 

§39. 

If  the  specification  of  a  patent  has  been  registered  the  first  infringement 
constitutes  an  infringement  of  the  law ;  if,  however,  the  specification  has 
been  kept  secret  every  repetition  of  the  infringement  is,  at  the  request 
of  the  aggrieved  party,  to  be  punisked  by  a  fine  of  fl.  25-1,000  in 
addition  to  the  forfeiture  (confiscation)  of  the  imitations  or  counterfeits. 
In  case  of  the  insolvency  of  the  delin(|uent,  he  is  to  be  sentenced  to  one 
day's  arrest  for  every  five  guldens,  in  heu  of  the  fine. 

With  regiurd  to  the  implements  and  appliances  exclusively  serviceable 
for  the  execution  of  an  imitation  or  counterfeit,  they  are  to  be  taken  to 
pieces,  altered,  or  rendered  useless,  according  to  their  nature,  provided 
no  other  arrangement  is  arrived  at  about  them,  as  between  the  aggrieved 
paitv  and  the  delinquent. 

Tne  fine  goes  to  the  poor-box  of  the  place  where  the  infrmgement  was 
conmiitted.  The  forfeited  articles  are  to  be  destroyed,  unless  an  arrange- 
ment is  made  between  the  condemned  and  the  patentee  for  their  remi^ 
on  account  of  the  compensation  awarded  to  the  latter. 

If  the  delinquent  has  made  use  of  the  knowledge  of  the  discovery, 
invention,  or  improvement  he  has  obtained  in  the  service  or  by  the 
confidence  of  the  patentee,  for  the  purpose  of  infringement,  this  is  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  passing  sentence  as  an  especially  aggravating 
circumstance. 

§40. 

If  the  aggrieved  party  does  not  wish  to  prosecute,  or  if  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  the  first  infringement  of  a  patent,  the  specification  of  which 
is  kept  secret,  the  aggrieved  party  is  only  entitled  to  insist  upon  the 
discontinuance  of  further  imitations  or  counterfeits,  and  the  sale  thereof, 
and  to  demand  security  that  the  trespasser's  imitations  or  counterfeits, 
in  case  they  are  produced  m  the  country,  are  neither  used  nor  sold,  nor 
again  introduced  abroad,  in  case  they  should  have  been  imported  thence 
for  sale  during  the  time  the  patent  is  in  force. 

§41. 

In  all  disputes  the  discovery,  invention,  or  improvement  is  only  to  be 
judged  of  in  conformity  with  the  specification  appended  to  the  petition 
for  a  patent.  This  specification,  therefore,  must  m  all  cases  serve  as  a 
basis  for  giving  a  decision  where  thb  depends  on  the  contents  of  it, 
regardltts  of  its  being  kept  secret;  and  in  so  doing  no  subsequent 
alterations  or  representation  of  the  patented  article,  no  matter  of  what 
nature,  may  be  taken  into  account. 

§42. 

The  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Commerce  alone  gives  opinion  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  granted  patent  is  to  be  regarded  as  invalid  or 
extinct  (§  29)  on  any  legal  grounds.    It  therefore  specially  decides  on 
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the  question  of  the  novelty  of  a  patented  discovery,  invention,  or 
improvement ;  as  to  whether  it  was  only  introduced  from  abroad,  and 
was  not  suitable  for  a  patent;  and,  finally,  in  disputes  between  two 
patentees  about  the  question  of  the  complete  or  partial  identity  of  their 
patents. 

§43. 

The  examination  into  and  punishment  of  the  infringements  specified 
in  §§38  and  39  is  the  duty  of  the  political  jurisdictions  in  whose  dis- 
trid;  they  have  been  committed,  in  accordance  with  the  existinpf  regu- 
lations for  the  procedure  in  cases  of  trade  encroachments,  unless  other 
regulations  are  hereafber  issued. 

Everyone  is  at  liberty  in  such  cases  to  appeal  to  the  higher  authorities 
against  the  enactments  and  judgments  of  the  political  district  juris- 
diction, if  he  imagines  himself  aggrieved  thereby,  and  if  an  alteration 
of  the  first  decision  is  decreed  in  consequence  of^this  step  he  can  further 
appeal  to  the  Ministry  of  Trade.  However,  this  appeal  must  be  depo- 
sited in  either  case  within  14  days  at  latest  from  the  day  of  delivery  of 
the  decision  which  is  appealed  against. 

If  a  sentence  of  punishment  is  appealed  against,  its  execution  is  staved 
pending  the  final  decision.  If,  durmg  the  examination,  it  appears  tnat 
the  decision  depends  on  a  previous  question,  upon  which  only  the  civil 
courts  can  decide,  the  political  authorities  refer  the  parties  to  the  com- 
petent civil  courts,  and  they  (the  political  authorities)  can  only  arrive 
at  their  own  decision  in  such  a  case  after  the  legal  verdict  of  the  civil 
court  has  been  submitted  to  them.  Moreover,  the  valid  decision  of  the 
political  authorities,  in  virtue  of  which  anvone  has  been  found  guilty  of 
an  infringement  of  the  law  of  patents  and  sentenced  to  a  punishment, 
serves  the  aggrieved  party  as  a  basis  whereon  to  establish  his  claims  to 
compensation  before  the  civil  judge. 

§44. 

The  political  authorities  can  appoint  an  inspection  or  scientific  report 
to  be  made  if  sufiBcient  reasons  exist,  and  if  by  this  or  any  other  means 
the  fact  of  a  punishable  infringement  is  authentically  proved,  they  can 
direct  the  immediate  confiscation  or  other  suitable  custody  of  the 
imitations  of  counterfeits  of  the  patented  article,  and  of  all  implements 
and  appliances  exclusively  serviceable  for  producing  them. 

However,  in  so  doing,  care  is  always  to  be  taken  that  no  irreparable 
damage  is  inflicted  upon  the  accused  unless  urgently  necessary,  and 
therefore,  in  case  of  need,  the  deposit  of  a  suitable  security  by  the 
aggrieved  party  for  Hbel  and  damage  is  required. 

§45. 
If,  during  the  examination,  it  appears  that  the  decision  depends  on 
previous  (juestions  which  rest  with  the  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
(§  42),  this  decision  is  to  be  ofiBcially  demanded,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  penal  authorities  stayed  pending  its  receipt. 

The  confiscation  which  mav  already  have  been  ordered,  or  the  other 
provisional  dispositions  which  may  have  been  made,  can,  however,  be 
maintained  till  the  decision  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  proceedings  has 
been  arrived  at. 

§46. 

Provided  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  infliction  of  a  punishment  for 
infringement  of  a  patent,  but  only  of  the  discontinuance  of  such  in- 
fringement as  mentioned  in  §  40,  or  if  it  is  only  a  matter  of  decision 
as  to  the  ownership  of  a  patent,  whether  the  dispute  be  about  the  priority 
of  the  discovery,  invention,  or  improvement,  or  a  matter  of  private  right 
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of  the  aggrieved  party  which  has  been  referred  by  the  criminal  tribunals 
to  the  civil  courts,  these  latter  will  examine  into  and  decide  upon  them, 
and  moreover,  in  those  Crown  lands  in  which  the  summary  procedure 
in  such  matters  is  introduced,  in  accordance  with  the  existing  regulations 
for  such  cases. 

§47. 

If  the  existence  of  an  infringement  is  authenticated,  or  is  proved  in 
consequence  of  an  inspection  or  scientific  report  having  been  made,  the 
civil  judge  can  likewise  appoint,  at  the  request  of  the  aggrieved  party, 
the  immediate  confiscation  or  other  suitable  custody  of  the  imitations 
or  counterfeits  of  the  patented  article  (§  40)  with  due  regard  to  the  case 
prescribed  in  §  44,  either  unconditionally  or  against  deposit  of  a  suitable 
security  for  libel  and  damage. 

Every  such  measure  must,  however,  be  justified  by  means  of  a  com- 
plwnt  within  ei^ht  days,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  rules 
of  court,  as  is  tne  case  with  a  prohibition ;  otherwise  it  would  have  to 
be  ^t  aside  at  once  on  application  by  the  opponent,  and  due  satisfaction 
given  for  libel  and  damage. 

§48. 

:  If  Ihe  decision  of  a  complaint  within  the  competence  of  the  civil  judge 
depends  on  previous  questions  as  to  which  the  judgment  of  the  Ministry 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  given,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  parties  to 
obtain  this  judgment,  and  prodilce  it  in  the  course  of  the  litigation. 

§  49; 

Encroachments  on  the  trade  rights  of  third  parties  which  the  owner 
of  a  patent  commits  in  the  use  thereof  by  exceeding  the  limits  of  his 
rights  therein  established,  are  to  be  punished  by  those  authorities 
appointed  to  determine  in  infringements  of  trade  regulations  in  accord* 
once  with  the  special  provisions  existing  in  such  cases.  The  circum- 
stance of  his  having  misused  the  patent  for  a  trade  encroachment  is  at 
the  same  time  to  be  regarded  as  a  specially  aggravating  circumstance. 

§60. 

To  what  extent  the  party  who  unlawfully  lays  claim  to  the  originality 
of  the  discovery,  invention,  or  improvement  of  another  in  order  to  obtain 
a  patent  for  it  himself  or  by  means  of  third  parties,  consequently 
becomes  guiltv  of  a  fraud  or  other  punishable  act,  is  decided  m  con- 
formity with  tne  laws  relating  to  punishment. 

Section  VIII. 

Special  Regulations  in  relation  to  Sole  Patents  granted  before  the  present 
Law  came  into  operation,  and  still  valid, 

§61. 

In  order  to  secure  to  the  proprietors  of  patents  still  valid  and  issued 
on  the  basis  of  the  ordinance  of  3Ist  March  1832,  the  advantage  of  a 
more  extended  operation  of  them,  similar  to  those  issued  in  accordance 
with  tike  present  law,  they  are  granted  the  privilege  of  establishing  their 
patent  rights  in  those  Crown  lands  of  the  empire  as  well,  in  which  the 
patent  law  of  Slst  March  1832  was  not  introduced,  with  the  coming 
into  operation  of  the  present  law ;  however,  this  extension  of  the  patent 
to  Crown  lands,  in  wnich  the  ordinance  of  31st  March  1832  was  not 
introduced,  cannot  be  prejudicial  to  those  parties,  who  have  already 
really  made  use  there  of  the  patented  discoveiy,  invention,  or  improve- 
ment before  the  pubhcation  of  this  extension. 
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§52. 

•  The  actual  at>tainmeDt  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  of  a  patent  issued 
according  to  the  law  of  the  year  1832  of  the  extended  limits  of  it  cannot, 
^owsver,  take  place  before  he  hafl  sufficiently  estabhshed  his  ownership 
pf .  it  at  the  highest  poliiioal  jurisdiction  of  the  Grown  land  in  which  he 
desires  to  enter  upon  the  enjoyment-  of  the  patent  rights,  nor  before 
the  official  publication  of  the  {patent  has  been  made  by  the  authorities 
there. 

§  63. 

*  The  extension  of  the  limits  of  a  patent  is  declared  free  of  every  addi- 
tional payment  of  fees. 

:  §54. 

All  petitions  for  the  extension  of  a  patent  issued  in  accordance  with 
the  law  ef  31st  March  1832  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  present 
one,  as  soon  as  it  has  come  into  operation. 

§55. 

The  infringements  of  and  encroachments  on  a  patent  committed  be- 
fore the  present  law  has  come  into  operation  are  to  be  treated  in  those 
Crown  lands  in  which  the  patent  law  of  31st  March  1832  was  in  force, 
according,  to  the  provisioiiB  of  it. 

§56. 

«  Immediately  after  it  has  come  into  operation,  the  present  law  is  at 
oiice  avwlable  generally,  subject  to  the  limitations  for  all  matters  de- 
eorib«d  in  the  preceding  ps^ragraphs  which  arise  out  of  previously 
gi&Dted  patents,  whether  they  relate  to  their  use,  duration,  transfer, 
validity,  or  suspension,  in  the  stead  of  the  patent  law  of  31st  March 
1832,  hitherto  in  force. 

.  The  registrations  of  patents  granted  or  extended  before  the  present 
IfikW  comes  into  operation  remain,  however,  unaffected  thereby. 

Given  at  Our  Capital  and  Residence  of  Vienna,  on  the  15th  August 
in  ihe  year  1852,  being  the  fourth  of  Our  reign. 

(Signed)        FaANcis  Jo&epi). 
(Countersigned)        Count  Buol-Sghauenstsin. 
A.  Baumgartnbb. 

By  order  of  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty. 

(Signed)        Ransonnbt. 


PRIVILEGIUMS-GESUCH. 

iiOBLICHE   ODBR   HoCHLdBLICHB. 

(Hier  Ist  die  politiiche  Kreis-j  Comitate-,  Delegations-behorde  oder 
Rtatfchiilterel,  an  ate  man  eich  wendetj  tau  ncnnen.) 

Teh  (Wir)  N.  N.  (Vor-  und  Zimatne,  t^arakter,  Wohnort  des  oder 
der  Privilegienwerber)  aeigc  (^eigen)  bierEnit  geziemend  an,  eine  neue 
Entdeckung  (Erfindiint^,  VerUeaserung)  ^emacht  zu  haben,  welche  in 
der  Weaenheit  dariii  beateht,  dass  tbier  hat  die  Darstellung  derselben 
zu  folgen). 

Die  genaue,  nach  der  Vorschrift  des  §  12  des  Allerhochsten  Patentes 

vom abgefasste  Beschreibung  wird  in   der  Nebenlage 

beigeschlossen. 

( Wenn  der  Privilegiumswerber  die  Geheimhaltung  der  Beschreibung 
wiinscht,  so  hat  er  oiess  beizusetzen,  und  wenn  Zeichnungen,  Modelle, 
Muster,  u.  s.  w.  zuglcich  bcigebracht  werden,  ist  dieses  mit  genauer 
Angabe  der  Anzahl  der  Stiicke  anzusetzen.) 
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Auf  diese  angezeigte  und  vorscbriftmassig  bescbriebene  Entdeckunp^ 
(Erfindung,  VerbesseruDg),  welche  icb  (wir)  unterzeicbneter  (unterzeicb- 
nete)  Privilegiumswerber  nach  bestem  Wissen  und  Gewissen  fiir  privile- 

fbrbar  und  neu  nacb  den  Bestimmungen  des  gedacbten  AUerhocbsten 
atentes,  und  folglich  auf  meine  (unsere)  Gefabr  und  Verantwortung 
zur  Erlangung  eines  ausscbliessenden  Privilegiums  gesetzmassig  geeignet 
haJte  (balten),  sucbe  icb  (sucben  wir)  biennit  um  ein  solcbes  Privilegium 
auf  die  angezeigte  Entdeckung  (Erfindung,  Verbesserung)  in  der  Art 
wie  sie  in  der  beigescblossenen,  versiegeltene  Bescbreibung  dargestellt 
ist,  unter  den  gesetzmassigen  Clauseln  und  Bedingungen  auf  .  .  •  . 
Jabr>  an,  zu  welcbem  Ende  die  nacb  §  11  des  gedacbten  Allerbocbsten 
Patentee  entfaJlende  Privilegiumstaxe  mit  .  .  .  Gulden  Conven- 
tions-Miinze  vollstandig  von  mir  (uns)  entricbtet  und  um  die  Aus- 
fertigung  des  amtlicben  Certificates,  zur  Sicberimg  meiner  (unserer) 
Prioritats-Anapriicbe  gebeten  wird. 

(Ort,  Jabr  und  Tag  der  Ausfertigung.) 

(Unterscbrift  (ten).) 


[Translation^ 

Form  of  a  Petition  for  tbc  Grant  of  a  Patent.  ' 

Worsbipful,  or  Most  Worsbipful 

{The  name  of  the  political  district,  county,  or  delegational  authority,  or 
provincial  Government,  to  whom  application  is  made,  is  to  be  stated  here.) 

I  (we),  N.  N.  {Christian  and  Surname,  business  and  residence  of  the 
applicant  or  applicants  for  the  patent)  berewitb  announce  in  due  form, 
tnat  I  {we)  bave  made  a  new  discovery  {invention,  improvement),  whicb  in 
effect  consists  of  {The  representation  of  it  has  to  follow  here). 

Tbe  accurate  specification  tbereof  drawn  up  in  accordance  witbtbe  pro- 
vision contained  in  §  12  of  tbe  Imperial  ordinance  of  August  15,  1852, 
is  enclosed  berewitb. 

{If  the  applicant  for  a  petition  desires  the  specification  to  be  kept  secret, 
he  must  state  this,  and  if  drawings,  models,  patterns,  Sfc.  are  appended 
at  same  time,  the  number  of  them  must  be  accurately  given.) 

Tliis  discovery  {invention,  improvement),  announced  and  described  in 
due  form,  wbicb  1  {we),  tbe  undersigned  applicant  {applicants)  for  a 
patent  deem  to  be  lawfiiUy  suitable  to  sucb,  and  to  be  new  according 
to  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  Imperial  ordinance  aforesaid  to  tbe  best  of  mv 
{our)  knowledge,  and  consequently  at  my  (our)  own  risk,  and  on  my  {our) 
own  responsibili^  deem  to  be  lawfully  suitable  for  tbe  obtainmeut  of  a 
sole  patent,  I  {we)  tberefore  apply  berewitb  for  sucb  patent  for  tbe  dis- 
covery {invention,  improvement)  announced,  in  tbe  manner  sbown  in  tbe 
enclosed  sealed  specification,  subject  to  tbe  legal  conditions  and  stipula- 
tions for  years,  for  wbicb  purpose  tbe  tariff  for  tbe  grant  of  a 
patent,  pavable  in  accordance  witb  §  11  of  tbe  aforesaid  Imperial  ordi- 
nance, 13  hereby  declared  to  be  entirely  paid  by  me  {us)  in  tbe  sum 
of  florins,  and  tbe  issue  of  an  official  certificate  in  order  to  secure 
tbe  priority  of  my  (our)  claims  is  tberefore  requested. 

{Place,  and  date  of  application.) 

{Signature{s)), 
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Translated  from  the  Imperial  Law  Repertory,  for  the  Austrian  Empire  of 
1858,  LVIIL,  No.  237. 

Impsjual  Obdinancb  of  7th  December  1868,  valid  for  the  whole  Empire, 
promul^ting  a  Law  for  the  Protection  of  Patterns  and  Models  for 
industrial  Products. 

We,  Francis  Joseph  I.,  bj  the  Grace  of  God,  Emperor  of  Austria,  Kingr 
of  Hunffttrj  and  Bohemia,  &c.,  &o.: 

In  order  adequately  to  protect  native  industry  as  regards  new  patterns 
and  models  applied  in  its  productions,  and  thus  to  promote  its  develop- 
ment. We  have,  after  consulting  Our  ministers  and  the  deliberations  of 
Our  Reichsrath,  promulgated  the  following  law,  and  decree  that  the  same 
shall  come  in  force  in  the  whole  Empire  on  the  1st  March  1859. 

Our  Minister  of  Commerce,  Trade,  and  Public  Works,  and  as  regards 
the  military  frontier.  Our  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  are  charged 
with  the  execution  of  this  law. 

Given  at  Our  Capital  and  Residence  of  Vienna,  the  7th  December, 
1858,  being  the  Uth  year  of  Our  reign. 

(Seal.) 
(Signed)    Francis  Josbph. 
(Countersigned)  Count  Buol-Schaubnstein. 
Chbyalibr  von  Togobnbubg. 
Count  GrOnnb,  Field  Marshal  Lieutenant  and 
Adjutant-General. 

By  Imperial  Order. 
(Signed)        Marhbbr* 


LAW. 

For  tbb  Protection  of  Patterns  and  Models  for  Industriai. 

Products. 

I. — General  Provisions, 

*  I. 

By  patterns  and  models  is  understood  in  this  law  every  pattern  re* 
ferring  to  the  shape  of  an  industrial  product  suitable  for  application  to 
euoh. 

What  is  said  in  the  following  about  patterns  applies  with  equal  force 
to  models. 

§2. 
Whoever  has  originally  designed  a  pattern,  either  himself  or  by 
means  of  another  person  for  his  own  account,  is  exdusivelv  entitled  to 
the  use  (^  it  for  industrial  products  for  the  time,  and  supject  to  the 
stipulations,  enacted  in  this  law. 

32996.-4.  N  N 
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He  can  also  transto  this  right,  dther  entirely  or  in  part,  to  others. 

He  can  never  acquire  the  exclusive  right  (§  10  d)  decreed  in  this  law 
of  patterns  which  any  one  has  unlawftilly  secured  m  himself,  wheUier  it 
be  at  home  or  abroad. 

§3. 

An  ezdusive  right  to  patterns  which  only  consist  in  imitations  of 
independ^t  works  of  art  is  not  reoogmzed. 

*^ 

The  exclusive  'right  of  use  lasts  for  tbiee  years  from  the  daite  of  the 
registration  of  the  pattern,  and  without  distinction  of  it. 

Ih^Deposit  of  the  Patterns, 

Whoever  wisheis  to  secure  for  himself  tbe  exclusive  riffht  to  the  use  of 
a  pattern  must  deposit  it  at  the  office  of  the  Chamber  of  Commefoe  ana 
Trade  in  whose  district  he  lives,  or  in  which  his  establishment  about  to 
use  tiie  pattern  is  situate,  before  he  introduces  a  product  made  in 
aoectdanoe  with  it. 

The  applicant  is  at  liberty  to  hand  in  the  pattern  open,  or  m  a  uealLed 


.  The  l^netionai7  of  the  Chamber  of  Gom}Berce»i>i4ioBe  duty  It  isv^t^ 
tiie  pattern  or  packet  in  the  registrar  of  patterns  under  its  current  number. 

A  record  is  made  ol  the  deposit,  which  has  to,  contain  tiiie  n^piB  jcyr  the 
firm,  and  residence  of  the  depositor,  the  day  and  hour  of  deposit,^  and 
tiie  register  number  referring  to  it,  and  it  must  also  be  signed  by  the 
M)^|icant. 

The  open  pattern  or  sealed  packet  deposited  is  prcqperly  connected 
inth  tiie  record  by  means  of  a  tape  £istened  with  a  seal,  a^d  the.n^mber 
of  the  register  is  written  on  it,  and  officially  signed. 

The  reecnrd  is  kept  in  the  archives,  and  an  official  certificate,  con- 
taining the  same  paiticulars,  made  out  finr  the  applicant. 

If  the  applicant  has  handed  in  the  pattern  open  and  in  duplicate,  the 
above  particulars  are  to  be  noted  on  the  duplicate  itself,  and  officially 
iigned^  and  this  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  applicant  in  lieu  of  the  above- 
mentioned  certificate. 

§6. 

*  Tiie  registration  fee  is  ten  guldens  for  each  pattern.    This  is  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

§7. 
*'  Sieveral  patterns  majr  be  handed  in  under  one  cover ;  but  in  this  ease 
thdr  numoer  must  be  mdicated  upon  it,  and  the  fee  paid  for  each  separate 
pattern. 

Every  incorrect  statement  on  the  cover  affecting  this  rate  will  be 
chaa^^  to  tiie  depositor  in  the  threefbld  amount  of  the  evaded  flee. 

§  8. 
The  applicant  in  whose  name  a  pattern  has  been  registered  (tiie 
depositor)  is  considered  the  real  proprietor  of  it,  until  im  contrary  is 
pK,yed.  ^^ 

The  pttty  entitied  to  protection  must  use  the  pattern  for  indnstrial 
products  atncrne,  and  introduce  the  laHer  to  trade  within  one  year  after 
the  deposit  has  been  made.  During  this  time  the  pattenis  d^KWited 
under  sealed  cover  will  be  kept  in  this  condition.    At  the  end  <rf  the 
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first  year  the  seals  will  be  removed  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  a 
recora  made,  and  the  inspection  of  the  patterns  allowed  to  every  one,  a^ 
was  already  the  case  at  first  with  respect  to  those  deposited  open. 

llL^Jnvalidity  of  the  Registration,  Loss  of  the  Pattern  Right, 

§  10. 

The  registration  of  a  deposited  pattern  is  void  and  without  effect,  if 
one  of  the  fbUowing  fftcts  are  proved : — 
(a.)  That  induslanal  products  made  according  to  the  deposited  patterns 
were  already  in  tiie  trade,  at  home  and  abroad,  before  the  date 
of  the  deposit : 
That  the  pattern  has  previously  ai)peared  in  a  printed  publication : 
That  it  has  been  previously  registered  at  home  in  tne  name  of 
another  person : 
{d:)  I^t  the  depositor  has  unlawfully  obtained  the  pattern  (§  2). 

'  §  n. 

The  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  a  pattern  becomes  extinct— 

(o.)  lithe  depositor  does  not  use  the  protected  pattern  in  the  Austrian 

empire  wil^n  one  year  after  its  deposit : 
(5,}  If  the  depositor  introduces  into  the  ^i^trian  empire  goods  made 

abroaa  according  to  the  pattern. 

IV, '^Encroachments,  In/risigements,  and  Penalties, 

§  12. 

Eveiy  infnngement  on  the  pattern  right,  be  it  by  illegitimate  transfer 
or  imitation  of  a  protected  pattenij  or  by  the  sale  of  gooda  manufactured 
according  tbetoto,  establishes  the  right  of  the  aggrieved  ptirty  to  insiat 
on  the  stoppage  of  the  further  u&e  of  the  pattern,  and  the  further  sale  of 
the  gooda  in  f^uastion.  He  can  also  demand  that  the  iniplements  and 
meana  exclusively  or  especially  serviceable  for  produciog  an  imitation  be 
rendered  useless  for  this  purpose*  Claims  of  the  aggrieved  party  to 
compensation  for  damage  sustained  by  the  infringement  of  his  jMtttem 
right  are  to  be  estimated  aocordtmg  to  the  Civil  Law. . 

§  13. 

An  imitation  does  not  necessarily  cease  to  be  prdiibited,  beoanse  ohly 
the  dimensions  or  the  colours  of  the  pattern  have  been  chuiged. 

§  14. 
If  the  infringement   has  been  knowingljr  perpetrated,  a  fine   of 
fl.  25-5Q0  is  to  be  inflicted  on  the  delinquent  in  addition  to  the  punish* 
ment  that  may  apply  in  such  cases  fa  provided  against  by  the  Penal 
Code. 

§16. 

'  In  ease  of  a  renewal  of  the  oi&nce,  the  punishment  may  be  doubled. 
In  case  of  a  recent  renewal  of  the  offence,  the  punishment  of  a  week  to 
tibree  months'  arrest  wfll  be  inflicted  on  the  delinquent  in  addition  to 
the  fine. 

If  the  infringement  of  the  pattern  right  has  been  committed  by  a 
workman  or  einp^/of  the  aggrieved  party,  or  otherwise  by  a  breach  of 
his  confidence,  this  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
punishment  as  a  specially  aggravating  circumstance. 

§16. 

If  the  fine  should  prove  seriously  detrimental  to  the  circumstances, 
or  pursuit  of  means  of  subsistenoe  of  the  definquent  or  his  relations, 
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or  should  prevent  his  payment  of  the  compensation  arising  out  of  the 
criminal  act,  it  is  to  be  altered  to  one  daj's  arrest  for  each  five  guldens. 

§  17. 
The  magistrate  can  also  decree  that  the  judgment  be  published. 

§18. 
The  fines  go  to  the  poor-box  of  the  place  where  the  offence  was  com* 
mitted. 

V. — Juriidietion  and  Procedure^ 
§19. 

The  trial  and  dedsion  as  to  infringements  of  the  pattern  right,  if  they 
prove  to  be  such  in  accordance  with  §  15,  as  well  as  the  examination 
into  and  punishment  of  them,  is  the  duty  of  the  Political  Administrative 
Jurisdictions  of  First  Instance,  in  accordance  with  the  existing  regula- 
tions for  the  procedure  and  successive  appeal  in  the  case  of  trade 
encroachments  and  infringements. 

The  Political  Jurisdiction  also  decides  as  to  the  invalidity  of  the 
deposit  or  loss  of  pattern  ri^ht. 

The  decision  with  regard  to  the  claims  for  compensation  mentioned 
in  §  12,  and  disputes  regarding  the  ownership  of  a  pattern,  is  given  by 
the  Civil  Judge. 

§20. 

Should  it  occur  in  the  course  of  the  examination  or  inquiry  that  the 
result  depends  on  a  previous  question  upon  which  the  Civil  Courts  have 
to  decide,  the  Political  Jurisdiction  refer  the  parties  to  the  competent 
tribunal,  and  can  only  give  their  own  decision  in  such  a  case  after  legal 
sentence  of  the  Civil  Courts  have  been  handed  in. 

Moreover,  the  legal  sentence  of  the  Political  Jurisdiction,  by  which 
anyone  has  been  round  guilty  of  infringement  of  the  pattern  rig:ht, 
serves  the  aggrieved  party  to  establish  his  claims  for  compensation 
before  the  Civil  Judge. 

§21. 

A  trial  for  punishment  on  account  of  the  infringements  specified  in 
this  law  can  only  be  instituted  on  the  application  of  the  aggrieved  party, 
unless  a  criminiEd  act  has  been  committed,  which  is  to  be  proceeded 
against  ex  officio  according  to  the  Penal  Code,  by  the  Criminal  Courts. 

But  if  he  withdraws  his  application  for  punishment  of  the  accused 
before  the  announcement  of  tne  authoritative  decision,  all  punishment, 
aa  well  as  all  further  inquiry  with  that  object  in  view,  will  be  put  an  end 
to,  without  prejudice  to  his  daims  to  compensation  at  CivD  liiw. 

§22. 

As  often  as  it  is  a  question  of  comparing  two  patterns  in  order  to 
^»*ovc  an  infringement,  the  authorities  are  to  obtain  a  report  from  un- 
prejudiced experts.  When  drawing  up  a  report,  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  are  to  be  present  and  their  explanations  and  possible  objections 
heard.  A  report  can  only  be  contested  on  account  of  doubts  as  against 
the  experts,  or  on  account  of  informalities. 

If  it  is  defective  or  vague,  its  rectification  may  be  insisted  upon. 

Review  of  it  is  not  allowed. 

§23. 

In  aU  disputes,  the  Political  Jurisdiction,  as  well  as  the  Court,  is 
^^tiUed  to  demand  the  transmission  of  the  deposited  pattern  by  the 
Uhamber  of  Commerce  and  Trade  against  a  receipt.    In  caae  of  its 
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being  necessary  to  open  the  cover  of  the  pattern  the  depositor  is  to  be 
summoned. 

If  he  does  dot  appear,  two  unprejudiced  witnesses  are  to  be  present. 
A  record  is  to  be  taken  of  the  seals  having  been  removed. 

§24. 

The  ag^eved  par^  is  entitled  to  demand,  even  before  the  decision 
of  his  plaint,  the  confiscation  or  other  custody  of  the  products  denoted 
by  him  as  being  manufactured  by  an  infringement  of  his  pattern  right, 
as  well  as  the  implements  and  appliances  used  for  that  purpose  (§  12). 
The  Political  Authorities  are  to  order  this  to  take  effect  immediately 
after  production  of  the  official  certificate  or  dupKcate  issued  in  accord- 
ance with  §  5.  It  is,  however,  left  to  their  discretion  to  demand  before- 
hand security  for  abuse  and  injuiy  to  the  accused.  At  the  same  time 
as  the  order  is  issued  for  confiscation  or  other  custody,  the  authorities 
are  to  direct  the  pattern  d^osited  with' the  Chamber  of  Qommerce  and 
Trade  to  be  sent  in,  in  accordance  with  §  23. 

§25. 

If  it  is  found  that  an  infringement  of  the  pattern  right  has  taken 
place,  the  articles  in  question  are  to  remain  under  official  seal  till  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  protection,  and  arrangements  are  to  be  made 
for  the  care  of  same  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  delinquent,  provided 
soiae  other  arrangement  is  not  made  between  the  parties  concerned,  or 
the  suitable  alteration  of  it  effected  under  official  supervision. 

§26. 

If  the  accused  is  proved  innocent,  and  the  plunt  to  have  been  made 
maliciously,  the  authorities  may  sentence  the  plaintiff  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  300  florins,  which  goes  to  the  local  poor-box,  without  prejudice 
to  the  clum  of  the  accuser  to  compensation. 


ni. 
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Translated  from  the  Anstrian  Imperial  Law  Repertory  of  1868,  LVJL 

No.  230. 

Imperial  Ordinance  of  7th  December  1868,  valid  for  the  whole 
Empire,  promulgating  a  Law  for  the  Protection  of  Trade  Marks 
and  other  Signs. 

We,  Francis  Joseph  1.,  by  the  Grace  of  God  Emperor  of  Austria,  King 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  &c.,  &c. 

Aft^  conferring  with  Our  Ministers  and  hearing  Our  imperial  coimcil 
with  a  view  to  enact  and  institute  the  following  law  for  the  protection  of 
trade  marks  and  other  signs : 
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Hereby  decree,  that  ike  same  shall  take  e£Pect  throughout  Our  empire 
on  and  after  the  Ist  January  1859,  in  order  to  protect  both  the  tra&ig 
olaraee  and  the  pvrblie  generally  &om  the  disadvant^ies  which  acorue  to 
them  from  the  abuse  of  trade  marks  and  o^ti  signs. 

Our  Minister  for  Commeroe,  Trade,  and  Public  Works,  and  in  so  &r 
as  regards  the  military  frontier.  Our  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army, 
are  entrusted  witii  the  execution  of  tiiis  law. 

Gir^n  at  Our  Capital  and  Resiiknce  of  Vienna»  the  7th  day  «rf 
December,  in  the  year  1856,  bein^  the  llth  of  Our  reupiv 

(Signed)       Fbavcis  Joseph. 
(Countmigned)        Coont  BuoL-ScHAURKSTBtN. 
Chbvalibh  vok  Togobnburg. 
Count  Gttt^Nif  b,  Fidd-Mandial  lieutenant,  and 
Adyutant-General. 

By  Imperial  Order. 
(Signed)       Marhbrb« 


LAW. 

For  thb  Protbction  of  Tradb  Marks  and  othbr  Signs. 

I. — General  Proviikms. 

§1. 
By  marks  are  understood  in  this  law  the  special  tokens  which  serve 
to  distinguish  between  the  products  and  goods  of  one  manufacturer  and 
those  of  another,  destmed  for  commerce  (devices,  ciphers,  vignettes,  and 
such  like). 

§2. 

If  a  manufacturer  wishes  to  secure  for  himself  die  exclusive  right  to 
the  use  of  a  mark,  he  must  h&ve  the  same  r^^istered  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  following  section. 

§3, 
No  exclusive  right  can  be  obtaihed  for  marks  which  consist  of  such 
tokens  as  are  gen^aEy  in  use  in  the  case  of  eortain  descriptions  of  goods 
in  commercial  intercourse,  nor  for  those  which  merely  consist  of  letters, 
words,  or  figures,  nor  for  state  or  local  armorial  bearings. 

§4. 

The  exclusive  right  to  a  trade  mark  only  precludes  the  use  of  it  bv 
other  nmnufacturers  in  respect  to  those  descriptions  of  goods,  to  whicn 
belong  the  products  or  trade  articles  of  commercial  intercourse  for  which 
the  protected  trade  mark  is  intended. 

§6. 
.Th§  mark  belongs  to  the  trade  enterprise  for  which  it  is  intended 
becomes  extinct  with  it,  and  changes  proprietorship  with  it. 

In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  new  proprietor  must  have  the  mark 
transferred  to  his  name  within  three  months,  otherwise  the  right  to 
the  mark  becomes  extinct  unless  the  trade  is  continued  bv  the  widow  or 
a  minor  heir  of  the  trade-proprietor  or  for  account  of  the  heirs  or 
bankrupt's  estate. 

§6. 

No  one  may  arbitrarily  appropriate  the  name,  firm,  arms,  or  the  style  of 
an  establishment  of  another  inland  manufacturer  or  producer,  in  order 
to  mark  goods  or  products. 
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All  that  18  said  in  this  law  wfth  regard  to  the  marking  of  goods, 
apices  aft  well  to  tlie  marks  on  the  packages,  receptacles,  coverings,  kc, 

§8.      .. 

By  the  i)re8ent  law  nothing  is  altered  in  the  existing  regulations,  more 
especialhr  in  those  relating  to  chasing,  with  regard  to  special  marks 
deoned  vor  oertihi  goodtf. 

II. — Begiitratum  of  the  Marks, 

Hie  Mark  for  which  a  manufacturer  wishes  to  secure  tiie  exclusive 
right  of  use  (§2),  must  be  handed  in  in  duplicate  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  or  Trade  in  whose  district  the  trade  enterprise  which  intends 
making  use  of  it  is  situate ;  one  copy  will  be  incorporated  in  the  register 
of  marks  to  be  kept  by  the  Chamb^  of  Commerce  or  Trade,  the  other 
win  be  returned  to  the  applicant  with  the  receipt  described  in  the  following 
paragraph. 

f  10. 

On  each  of  the  two  dopies  the  fiinctionaiy  appointed  by  the  Chamber 

of  Commerce  and  Trade  nas  to  note- 
fa.)  The  current  number  of  the  register; 
(b,S  Day  and  hour  of  presentation ; 
10.)  The  name  in  which  the  mark  is  registered ; 
(d.)  Particulars  of  the  trade  enterprise  fw  whidi  it  is  intended ; 

sign  this  note  and  furnish  it  with  the  official  seaL 

§11. 
Hie  resignation  fee  is  five  guldens,  which  is  paid  in  to  the  treasury  o 
the  Chamto  of  Commerce. 

§12. 

The  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  a  mark  on  the  part  of  the  depositor 
begins  on  the  day  and  at  the  hoar  of  presenting  the  mark  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Trade,  and  the  priori^  of  daim  will  be  judged  of 
accordingly,  should  the  same  mark  have  been  deposited  uy  several 
manufitciurers  at  the  same  or  at  different  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Trade. 

§  13. 

In  order  to  transfer  the  right  to  a  mark,  in  accordance  with  the  tenor 
of  §  5,  the  amdicant  must  mmish  proof  of  the  acquisition  of  the  same 
on  the  part  or  trade  enterprise  in  question. 

The  transfer  is  subject  to  the  same  fee  as  the  prior  registration. 

§  14. 
The  registers  of  marks  are  to  be  open  to  every  one's  inspection  at  the 
duonbers  of  Commerce  and  Trade. 

III. — Encroachments,  Infringements,  and  Penalties, 

§15. 

Every  infringement  of  the  right  to  a  mark,  be  it  by  the  illegal  appro* 
priation  or  counterfeit  of  the  same,  or  by  the  sale  of  goods  unlaimdly 
marked  in  sueh  wise,  establishes  the  right  of  the  aggrieved  party  to 
insist  upon  the  stoppage  of  the  further  use  of  the  illegal  mark,  and  the 
removal  of  the  same  nrom  goods  marked  therewith,  in  so  fur  as  they  are 
intended  for  sale.    He  can  also  demand  that  the  implements  and  con- 
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trivances,  exclusLvely  or  especially  serviceable  for  producing  counterfeits 
of  the  marks,  shall  be  rendered  useless. 

Claims  of  the  aggrieved  party  to  compensation  for  damage  sustained 
by  the  infringement  of  his  right  to  the  mark  are  to  be  estimated  in 
accordance  with  the  Civil  Law. 

§  16. 

A  counterfeit  exists  when  the  marks  in  question  are  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished without  more  than  ordinary  attention* 

§17. 
The  provisions  contained  in  §  15  apply  in  like  manner  to  those 
persons — 
(a.)  Who  fraudulently  appropriate  the  name,  firm,  arms,  or  special 
style  of  the  establishment  of  another  inland  manufacturer  or 
producer  in  order  to  mark  goods  intended  for  sale, 
(b.)  Wno  introduce  products  or  trade  articles,  which  are  furnished 
with  an  unlawful  mark  of  this  kind. 

§18. 

If  the  infrinffement  (§§  15  and  17)  has  been  knowingly  perpetrated,  a 
fine  of  fl.  25-500  is  to  be  inflicted  on  the  delinquent  besides  the  punish- 
ment that  may  apply  in  such  cases  as  are  provided  against  by  the 
Criminal  Code, 

§19. 

In  case  of  a  renewal  of  the  offence,  the  punishment  may  be  doubled. 

In  case  of  a  recent  renewal  of  the  offence,  the  punishment  of  a  week 
to  three  months'  arrest  will  be  inflicted  on  the  dehnquent^  in  addition  to 
the  fine. 

§20. 

If  the  fine  should  prove  seriously  detrimental  to  the  circumstances  or 
pursuit  of  means  of  subsistence  of  the  delinquent  or  his  relationsi  or 
should  prevent  his  payment  of  the  compensation  arising  out  of  the 
culpable  act,  it  is  to  be  altered  to  one  day's  arrest  for  each  five  guldens. 

§21. 
The  magistrate  can  also  decree  that  the  judgment  be  published. 

§22.* 

The  fines  go  to  the  poor-box  of  the  place  where  the  offence  was  com* 
mitted. 

IV. — Jurisdiction  and  Procedure. 

§23. 

The  trial  and  decision  as  to  infringements  (§§  15  and  \7),  as  well  as 
the  examination  into  and  punishment  of  them,  as  denoted  in  §§  18  and 
19,  is  the  duty  of  the  Political  Administrative  Jurisdictions  of  First 
Instance,  in  accordance  with  the  existing  regulations  for  the  procedure 
and  successive  appeal  in  the  case  of  trade  encroachments  and  infringe- 
ments. 

llie  Political  Jurisdiction  also  decides  the  disputes  which  arise  about 
the  right  to  the  mark,  its  priority  and  transfer,  and  thei  question  as  to 
the  identity  of  several  marks. 

But  as  regards  the  claims  for  compensation  mentioned  in  §  15,  the 
decision  is  given  by  the  Civil  Judge. 
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§24. 

A  trial  for  punishment  on  account  of  the  infHngements  specified  in 
this  law  can  only  be  instituted  on  the  application  of  the  injured  party, 
unless  a  culpable  act  has  been  committed  which  is  to  be  proceeded 
against  ex  qficio,  according  to  the  Penal  Code,  by  the  Cnminal  Courts. 

But  if  he  withdraws  his  application  for  puoishment  of  the  accused 
.  before  the  announcement  of  the  authoritative  decision,  all  punishment 
as  wdl  as  all  further  inquiry  with  that  object  in  view  will  be  put  an  end 
to,  without  prejudice  to  nis  claims  to  compensation,  at  Civil  Law. 

.       §25. 

As  often  as  it  is  a  question  of  comparing  two  marks  in  order  to  prove 
an  infringement,  the  authorities  are  to  obtldn  a  report  from  tmprejudiced 
exoerts. 

when  draindng  up  a  report,  the  parties  to  the  dispute  are  to  be 
present,  and  their  explanations  and  possible  objections  to  be  heard. 

A  report  can  only  oe  contested  on  account  of  doubts  as  against  the 
experts,  or  on  account  of  informalities.  If  it  is  defective  or  vagiie,  its 
rectification  ma^  be  insisted  upcm. 

Review  of  it  is  not  allowed. 

§26. 

The  ag^eved  party  is  entitled  to  demand,  even  before  the  decision 
of  his  plaint,  the  confiscation  or  other  custody  of  the  goods  and  imple- 
ments used  for  counterfeiting,  mentioned  as  being  in  contravention  of 
this  law. 

The  Political  Jurisdiction  are  to  order  this  to  take  effect  immediately 
after  production  of  the  sample  of  the  mark  issued  and  authenticated  in 
accoroance  with  §  10. 

.    It  is,  however,  left  to  their  discretion,  to  demand  a  temporary  security 
for  abuse  and  iigury  to  the  accused. 

v.— 7>wiporary  Provuions, 
§27. 
Those  manufacturers  also,  who  already  use  a  mark,  can  acquire  the 
exclusive  right  to  use  it  only  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

§28. 

To  this  end  they  are  allowed  till  the  end  of  the  month  of  June  1859, 
with  the  effect  that,  by  the  registration  of  the  mark  within  this  term 
anyone's  right  remains  secured  of  establishing  the  priority  of  the  mark 
used  bdPore  the  publication  of  this  law  against  any  one  else  who  may 
have  been  beforehand  with  him  in  registering  the  same  mark,  but  has 
not  really  used  it  previously. 

§29. 

But  if  several  have  used  the  same  mark  prior  to  the  coming  into 
operation  of  this  law,  that  one  amongst  those  who  have  had  it  registered 
within  the  term  appointed  in  §  28  acquires  the  exclusive  right  to  it  who 
proves  that  he  has  used  it  before  the  others. 

The  Political  Jurisdiction  are  to  decide  a  dispute  about  it  on  the  basis 
of  the  proofs  furnished  to  them  concerning  the  prior  commencement  of 
the  use  of  the  mark  hitherto,  after  hearing  the  contending  parties. 

In  this  the  contents  of  the  registers  of  marks  (sign-rolls,  &c.)  are 
determinative  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  ^ey  were  already 
kept  under  public  authentication  before  the  promulgation  of  this  law, 
provided  no  scruples  exist. 
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But  if  none  of  the  disputants  can  adduce  proof  of  a  longer  use  than 
the  others  of  such  mark3  will  be  decided  by  lot. 

§  30, 

A  daim  to  pnoritr  cannot  be  established  with  respect  to  muks  ^idt 
ftve  only  handtod  In  for  regifttralion  after  the  dOth  June  1859^  from  the 
fiMt  of  their  having  beoi  need  before  the  pubMditton  of  thi6  hmr. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  AUOTWAN  PATENT  LAWa 

I. 

Law  (rffhe  23rd  March  1865  respecting  the  alteration  of  §§  4  and  6  of 
the  l4w  of  7th  Peoember  1858  for  the  Protection  of  Patterns  and 
Models  for  Industd»l  Products. 

(Lnperial  Law  Repertoty,  XI.  No.  35.) 

With  the  assent  of  both  Houses  of  the  Reichsrath,  I  decree  as 
follows  :— 

Art.  L 

§§  4  and  6  of  the  Law  of  the  7th  December  1858  (Impetial  Law  RepeN 
toiy.  No.  137)  for  the  protection  of  patterns  and  models  foi^  industrial 
pioaucts  are  hereby  abrogated. 

Abt.  IL 

The  folbwing  §§  are  substituted  in  their  place  :— 

§4. 

*'  The  exclusive  right  fbc  usii%  a  pattern  Is  to  last  only  three  years'  at 
most  from  the  date  of  registration -of  the  pattern.  It  is  optional  to  the 
applicant  to  choose  within  spedfied  time  the  number  of  years  for  which 
he  requires  protection. 

*"nie  lime  once  applied  fbr  and  granted  will  not  be  extended. 

6. 
'^  Afee  has  to  be  psid  for  each  registration  of  a  pattern,  which  fee  is 


to  bepaid  to  tiie  Tr^uniry  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*'  Twa  tax  fonounts  to  ^fty  kieuzer,  Austrian  cuxrenov  {oub  snuunj 
for  each  ye^  for  which  the  protection  of  the  pattern  has  been  granted. 


Art.  III. 

The  Ministries  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  are  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  law. 

(Signed)        Francis  Josrph. 

Archdukb  Rainkr. 

Vat  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Ministry  for  Commerce 
and  A^culture, 

Baron  von  Kalchbsro. 

SchSnbrunn,  By  Imperial  order, 

23rd  May  1865.  Baron  von  Ransonnrt. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  AUSTRIAN  PATENT  LAWS. 
IL 

Law  of  the  15tli  June  1865,  valid  f(x  the  whole  Empire,  respecting  the 
adsoiftiion  of  Foreignen  to  the  privileges  of  protection  of  Trade 
Marks  in  Austria. 

(Imperial  Law  Repertory,  XV.  No.  46.) 

With  the  assent  of  both  Houses  of  the  Reichmth,  I  deoree  as 
foQows: — 

Abt.  L 

The  provimons  of  the  law  of  the  7ih  Dteember  1858  (Imperial  Law 
Repotory,  No.-2d0),  fbr  iAke  protection  of  trade  malrks  and  other  si|rns 
may  be  extended  to  the  trade  marks  and  signs  of  tradesmen  of  foreuTn 
coimtries  under  the  condition  of  reciprocity.  The  tradesmen  of  the 
respective  States,  in  order  to  be  "granted  the  privilege  of  protection  of 
their  trade  marks  and  other  signs,  must  have  them  registered  with  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Tnde  of  tiie  Empire,  and  in  all  other 
respects  observe  the  provisions  of  the  Law  of  the  7th  December  1858. 

Aet.  II. 

The  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  is  charged,  witii  the  con- 
currence of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  ynik  the  execution  of  this 
law. 

(I^gned)       Francis  Josbph. 

Archduke  Rainsr. 

Alsxandrr  Count  MRNSDORPF-PouiLLr, 
Field-Marshal  lieatenant. 

For  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Ministry  of  Commerce, 
.  (Signea)        Kalchbrro. 

\^na.  By  Imperial  order, 

I5th  June  1865.         (Signed)       Chevalier  von  Schwider. 


^.  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  AUSTRIAN  PATENT  LAWS. 

III. 
Instructions  to  be  followed  on  Application  for  a  Patent. 

Owing  to  the  altered  conditions  of  public  law,  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  amement  arrived  at  between  the  Royal  Hungarian  and  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Ministries  for  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  matters  having  reference  to  patents  for  inventions,  sanc- 
tioned l^  His  Impcnrial  and  %oiy9l  Apostolic  Mi^esty  by  decree  of  June 
51^  of  the  present  year  (1867),  the  Ministry  for  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce herewitii  bring  the  following  rules  under  general  notice : — 

1.  Every  patentee  has  henceforth  to  furnish  two  similar  copies  of  the 
speeifieation  of  the  patent  as  weU  as\of  the  drawings  and  patterns  thereunto 
pertaining  of  which  one  coj>y  wUl  be  kept  in  the  Patent  Archives  of 
the  Royal  Himgarian  Ministry  for  Aflrrieulture,  Industiy,  and  Com- 
merce, and  the  other  in  tiie  Central  Atent  Archives  of  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Ministry  for  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

In  cases  where,  on  account  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  original 
specificatfon,  the  production  of  sunplementary  specifications  is  indis- 
pensable, these,  toprether  with  the  orawings  and  patterns,  must  also  be 
presented  in  two  similar  copies  of  each. 
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2.  The  patents  will  be  g^nted  as  heretofore,  to  be  valid  for  the  whole 
extent  of  the  empire,  birt  bvkry  patkntbk  will  hbncxpobth  rb- 
cBivB  TWO  PATENTS,  One  from  the  Royal  Hungarian  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  which  will  be  valid  for  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  the  other  from  the  Impmal  and 
Royal  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce^  which  will  be  valid  for 
the  other  Crown  lands. 

3.  The  concession  for  extension  or  transfer  of  patents  granted  prior 
to  the  10th  March  1867>  will  be  confirmed  on  the  record  of  the  patent 
by  both  Ministries. 

The  oonfirmation  of  such  concessions  as  refer  to  patents  granted  after 
the  10th  of  March  1867>  will  be  made  by  the  respective  Ministries  on 
the  two  patents  mentioned  in  sect.  2;  accordingly  both  documents  must 
in  each  case  be  annexed  to  applications  for  the  extension  or  transfer  of 
patents. 

The  duty  on  patents  remains  unaltered. 

The  kni)erial  and  Roval  Ministry  for 

Vienna,  8th  June  1867.  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  AUSTRIAN  PATENT  LAWS. 
IV. 

Notification  of  the  Impbbial  and  Royal  Ministry  of  Commbrcb, 

dated  November  the  14th,  1871,  and  published  in  the  Vienna 
Gazette  of  the  22nd  of  November  1871,  in  respect  of  the  proof  to 
be  furnished  of  the  use  of  Patents  within  the  Empire. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  Austrian  patents  which  foreigners 
often  commit  by  not  exercising  their  privilege  within  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy,  as  provided  by  -the  Laws  on  Patents,  and  merely 
introducing  into  the  Austro-Hungarian  States  patented  articles  pro- 
duced abroad,  a  certain  time  is  aUowed  to  the  foreign  applicant  for 
patents  to  exercise  his  privilege  within  the  emnire  and  to  ramish  the 
necessary  proofs  thereon,  at  the  expiration  of  wnich  time,  if  he  has  not 
done  so,  tne  patent,  in  accordance  with  §  29,  2a.  of  the  Patent  Law  of 
Auffust  the  I5th,  1852^  will  be  declared  void  on  account  of  its  not 
having  been  used. 

As  it,  however,  frequently  occurs  that  these  periods  are  entirely 
ignored  by  the  owners  of  the  patents  or  their  authorised  representatives, 
it  is  herewith  decreed  for  general  information  that  in  future  in  all  cases 
where  neither  the  proof  is  furnished  within  the  period  appointed  that 
the  patent  was  worked  at  the  proper  time  within  the  empire,  nor  a 
sufficiently  established  application  for  extension  of  time  handed  in,  the 
notification  that  the  patent  in  question  has  become  void  on  account  of 
its  not  having  been  availed  of  will  at  once  be  issued  with  the  concur- 
rence  of  the  Royal  Hungarian  Ministry  for  Agriculture,  Industnr,  and 
Commerce,  in  conformity  with  §  29,  2a.  of  the  Patent  Law  oif  15th 
August  1852,  and  without  giving  any  further  notice  respecting  it. 

Tht  same  steps  will  be  taken,  although  the  proofs  of  the  timely  use 
of  the  patent  may  have  been  given  ^thin  the  delay  specified,  should  it 
transput  from  the  inquiries  made  that  the  article  of  the  patent  in  ques- 
tion nas  not  been  produced  within  the  Austro*  Hungarian  monarchy, 
but  has  only  been  imported  from  abroad.  , 

The  Imperial  ^yal  Ministiy 

Vienna,  14th  November  1871.  of  Commerce. 

Translated  by  Br.  Weinmann.) 
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APPENDIX  W. 


TREATY  OF  COMMERCE. 


L — ^Introduotobt  Remarks. 

So  hx  back  as  the  year  1851  Austria  first  abandoned  a  prohibitory 
and  adopted  a  protective  system  of  customs  duties.  Under  this  system 
raw  pioducto,  espedaUy  those  of  M^culture,  were  admitted  at  low  rates 
of  duty,  whilst  manufactured  goods  and  works  of  art  were  more  highly 
taxed. 

With  some  few  exceptions  the  export  duties  levied  at  that'  time  were 
insignificant. 

On  the  19th  February,  1853,  Austria  concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  the  Zollverein,  by  which  treaty  mutual  concessions  were  made  in 
the  customs  tariffs  of  the  respective  countries. 

The  revised  tariffs,  as  concluded  by  the  treaty  for  the  term  of  12  years, 
came  into  operation  on  the  1st  January  1854. 

On  the  loth  December  1865,  Austria  concluded  a  treaty  of  oommerca 
with  tiie  United  Kingdom,  which  treatv  remains  in  force  until  the  1st 
January  1877*  Under  this  treaty  British  sul^eots  and  trade  are  placed 
upon  {he  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation,  and  share  in  idl  the 
privileges  which  are  granted  to  the  subjects  or  trade  of  any  third  power. 

The  reductions  accorded  to  France  by  continental  states  have  been 
generally  extended  to  the  United  Kingdom,  either  under  treaties  con- 
taining the  "  most  favoured  nation  "  clause,  or  by  direct  tariff  negotia- 
tions, as  in  the  case  of  Austria. 

The  Austrian  treaty  furUier  provides  that  the  rate  of  import  duty  to 
be  levied  upon  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom 
shall  not,  on  and  alter  the  1st  January  1870,  exceed  20  per  cent,  of 
their  value  at  the  place  of  production,  with  the  addition  ci  the  cost  of 
transport,  insurance,  and  commission  as  far  as  the  Austrian  frontier^ 

There  are  very  few  ad  valorem  duties  in  the  Austrian  tariff  jthe  duties 
are  chiefly  levied  by  weight.  As  regards  imports  the  duties  are  some* 
times  imposed  on  the  gross  and  sometimes  on  the  net  weights.  The 
export  duties,  which  are  charged  on  a  very  few  articles — namdy,  on  raw 
hides  and  skins,  rass  and  materiala  for  paper  making,  and  bones  and  reAise 
of  hoofs,  &c. — are  levied  on  the  gross  weight. 

Transit  duties  have  been  entirely  abolished. 

Trade  and  commerce  are  entirely  free  in  Austria,  fordgnere  behig 
admitted  to  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  manufacturing  or  commercial 
industry  upon  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce. 


IL— Treaty  of  Commerce  concluded  between  Austria  and 

Great  Britain^  16th  December  1865. 

(Tki$  Treaty  i$  in  force  tmiU  the  l$t  January  1877.) 

Article  I. 

During  the  continuance  d  the  present  treaty  the  sul^cts  and  com- 
merce of  Austria  shall  e^joy  within  all  the  dominions  and  possessions 
of  Her  Britannic  Mi^esty,  mcludinff  Her  Migesty's  colonies  and  fnreigh 
possessions,  the  same  a^antages  winch  have  been  conceded  to  French 
8ul]gects  and  commerce  by  the  treaty  between  Her  Miyesij  and  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  signed  at  Paris  on  the  2drd  of  Januaiy  1860, 
and  to  the  subjects  and  commerce  of  the  States  of  the  Zollverein  by  the 
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treaty  between  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia^  representing  the  spvereign  States  and  territories  united  to  the 
Prussian  ^stem  of  customs  and  contributions,  signed  at  Berlin  on  the 
30th  of  May  1865 1  and  farther,  Austrian  subjects  and  commerce  shall 
be  placed  in  all  other  respects  on  the  footiag  ^  the  subjects  and  com- 
merce of  the  most  fovouxed  nation.. 

Arttclv  II. 

From  and  after  the  Ist  of  Januavy  1867,  British  subjects  and.  com- 
merce shaU,  within  the  dominions  of  His  Imperial  and  Koyal  Mi^ty, 
be  i^aoed  in  every  respect  upon  the  footing  of  Ihe  most  favoured  natioui 
and  sluae  in  all  the  advantages  and  privili^es  which  are  enjoyed  by  the 
commerce  and  subjects  of  anv  third  power. 
From  this  rule  are  ezceptea  c — 

(a.)  Such  advanti^^  as  those  which  fbr  the  sole  purpose  of  flusili- 
tating  frontier  traffic  are  at  present  concedea  or  may  hereafter 
be  ooneeded  to  the  States  of  the  Germah  2iollver^,  or  to 
other  neighbouring  States;  and  also  those  reductions  of  or 
exemptions  from  customs  duties  which  are  valid  only  at  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  frontier,  or  for  the  inhabitants  of  particular 
localities. 
(h.)  Such  advantages  as  bdong  or  majherealler  be.  conceded  to  the 
snl^jects  of  the  German  Ck>nfedenition  in  virtue  of  Fed^al 
treaties  and  Federal  laws, 
(o.)  Such  special  and  ancient  privileges  as  are  enjoyed  by  TnrVi^h. 
8ul]|jects  as  sudi,  for  Turkish  commerce  in  Austria. 

Abticlb  IIL 

The  Austrian  customs  tariff  (the  present  system  of  calculating  cus- 
toms duties  by  weight  being  maintained)  shall  be  so  regulated  that  the. 
duty  to  be  levied  upon  articles,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
dominions  of  Her  Britannic  Mi^esty,  upon  their  importation  into  the 
Austrian  States,  shall,  from  the  Ist  January  1867,  not  exceed  25  per 
cent,  of  the  value,  with  the  addition  of  the  cost  of  transport,  insurance, 
and  Commission  necessary  for  the  importation  into  Austria  as  to  as 
the  Austria  customs  frontier,  and  for  tnis  purpose  there  shall  serve  as 
basis  the  «ven^  value  of  the  articles  included  under  one  and  the  same 
denommation  m  eadi  position  of  the  future  Austrian  tariff. 

F^om  and  after  the  Ist  Januarv  1870,  the  maximum  of  these  duties 
shall  not  exceed  20  per  cent,  or  the  value,  with  the  additions  above 
defined.  ^  ^ 

Articles  constituting  State  monopolies — namely,  tobacco,  salt,  and 
ffunpowder,— «nd  fuitiier,  goods  comprised  in  Ulasses  I.  and  Vll.  of 
tiie  present  Austrian  tariff,  are  exceptea  from  these  maxima. 

Article  IV. 

Gomdiissioners  from  both  Governments  shaU  meet,  not  later  than  Ibe 
month  of  March  1866,  for  tiie  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  determining 
the  values  and  tibe  additional  cnai|(ei^  and  they  shall  take  aa  the  basis 
of  their  calculations  tne  average  prices  at  the  principal  centres  of  pro* 
duction  and  commerce  of  the  Umted  Kingdom  for  the  year  1865. 

Three  years  aft»  the  duties  fixed  by  treaty  shall  have  come  into 
operation  each  of  the  oontraoting  parties  shall  have  a  right  to  claim  a 
revision  of  the  values; 

Articlb^V, 

Such  duties  of  the  future  Austrian  tariff  as  will  come  into  operation 
the  1st  of  January  1867i  and  to  which  England  atta<:he8  a  special 
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interest,  sliall  form  the  subject  of  ^  supplementaiy  conveDtion  to  be 
concluded  between  the  two  contracting  parties. 

All  articles  constituting  State  monopolies^  as  also  all  goods  subject 
to  fiscal  duties  included  in  Classes  I.  And  VII.  of  the  present  tariff, 
remain  also  h^  excepted.  * 

Akticlb  VI. 

Internal  imposts  which  are  levied  m  the  terntovy  oi  one  paHf  on  the 
production,  preparation,  or  use  of  an^  article,  whether  on  account  of 
the  BitiU  or  on  account  of  munidpalitiea  and  corporations^  shall  imder 
no  pietext  afect  the^inroduciion&ec  tl^  ^<^er  piurly  in  a  hi^er  or  more 
onerous  degree  than  the  same  productions  of  nadve  origin* 

Article  VII. 

The  contracting  partieS'Sffvee  that  every  reduction  in  their  tariffSs  of 
import  or  expctt  duties,  ana  every  privilege,  fvroat,  or  xmmunil^  which 
ttiher  contractiii^  party  may  hereanar  grant  to  the  suljeoto  and  com* 
meroe  of  a  third  power,  shaU  be  extended  immediately,  and  unoon* 
difcionaMy  to  the  other  conteacting  party,  with  a  reserve  however  of  the 
exceptions  enumerated  in  Article  U.  a  and  &• 

Article  VIIL 

Hie  subjects  of  one.of  the  contracting  parties  shall  ei^y  in  the  domi- 
nions  and  poaseationa  of  the  other  equahty  of  treatmeiU  witii  native 
8nU|eeta  in  regard  to  charges  on  loading  ana  unloading,  to  warehousing, 
ana  to  the  transit  trade^  as  also  in  regard  to  bounties,  fftCOities^  and 
drawbadcs. 

Articlx  IX. 

.  The  subjects  of  one  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  shall,  in  the 
dominions  of  the  othei^  ei^oy  the  same  nrotection  as  native  subjects  in 
regard  to  the  rights  of  properly  in  traae  marks  and  other  distinctive 
marks,  as  well  as  in  patterns  and  designs  for  numufftctures. 

ARTICUfi  X. 

The  high  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves  to  determine  here« 
irfter,  by  a  special  convention,  tiie  means  of  reciprocally  protecting  oony« 
light  in  wofrka  of  literature  and  tiie  fine  arts  within  tiidr  respective 
domiiiions. 

Articlb  XL 

Thepiesent  treafy  shall  remain  in  force  for  the  'space  of  10  years,  to 
date  tgcm  the  1st  ox  January  1867,  and  in  case  neither  of  the  hifh  con- 
trading  powers  shall  have  notified  to  the  other,  12  months  bcdfore  the 
expiration  of  the  said  period  of  10  years,  its  intention  of  putting  tax  end 
to  its  operation,  the  tmty  shall  continue  in  force  for  another  year,  taxd 
so  on  mm  year  to  year,  imtil  the  expiration  of  a  year,  counting  firom  the 
day  on  which  one  or  c^er  of  the  nigh  contracmng  parties  shall  have 
announced  ita  intention  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

The  high  contracting  puties  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  intro- 
di^joe  by  common  consent  into  this  treaty  any  mod^^tion  which  is  not 
exposed  to  its  spirit  and  prindplei^  and  the  utility  of  which  shall  have 
been  shown  by  experience. 

Final  Protocol. 

Upon  proceeding  to  €ie  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  concluded 
this  oay  between  Austria  and  Great  Britain,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
two  powers  made  the  fbUowing  declaration : — 
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I. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  declared 
tliat,  in  virtue  of  Article  XIII.  of  the  Treaty  of  Customs'  and  Contribu- 
tions' Union  of  the  2drd  of  December  1863,  between  Austria  and 
Lichtenstein,  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  concluded  this  day  would  apply 
equally  to  the  Principality  of  Lichtenstein,  and  the  British  plenipotentiary 
accepted  this  declaration. 

XL 

In  otdet  to  avoid  any  future  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  Article  III., 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  powers  have  agreed  to  the  following 
explanation  :— 

In  the  construction  of  a  tariff  of  specific  duties  by  weight  within  fixed 
ad  valorem  rates,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  shall  be  the  unit  of 
value  to  which  each  specific  duty  shall  be  apj)lied. 

In  adopting  the  basis  of  value  establi^ed  by  Article  III.,  it  is  under- 
stood that  it  is  not  intended  to  depart  f^m  the  general  principle  of  the 
Artide,  viz.,  the  application  of  certain  maximum  ad  valorem  rates  of  dntj 
to  all  articles  of  British  produce  and  manufiiotnre,  but  to  guard  against 
the  necessity  of  making  separate  provision  for  every  variety  of  each  artide, 
thereby  creating  minute  and  inconvenient  subdivisions  in  the  tariff. 

With  this  view  it  becomes  necessanr  to  ^up  together  qualities  and 
descriptions  of  the  same  article  or  of  similar  artides,  which  from  l^eir 
approximation  in  value  and  general  resemblance  in  character,  it  is  found 
possible  to  indude  under  one  and  tiie  same  denomination  in  one  position 
of  the  tariff. 

But  it  is  understood  that  in  fixing  the  denominations  in  each  position 
of  the  ftiture  Austrian  tariff,  they  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the  duty 
affixed  to  any  one  position  shall  not  exceed  the  "  maximum  "  rates  fixed 
by  Article  III.  of  the  treaty  upon  the  average  value  of  any  kind  of  goods 
of  commercial  importance  included  under  any  one  denomination  in  sudi 
position,  unless  by  common  consent  it  is  oonsiaered  expedient  or  necessary. 

III. 

With  reference  to  Article  IV.,  the  plenipotentiaries  likewise  amed 
that  if  it  shall  be  found  that  the  prices  of  any  description  of  goods  have 
been  essentially  disturbed  by  exceptional  causes  during  the  twdve  months 
of  the  year  lo65,  the  oommisaioners  of  the  two  Governments  shall 
endeavour  to  find  such  a  basis  of  value  for  such  goods  as  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  fair  average  value  for  fiiture  years. 

In  the  matter  of  textile  manufactures  (the  prices  of  which  have  been 
seriously  deranged  during  the  late  war  in  the  United  States  of  America), 
it  is  agreed  that  if  the  average  prices  of  the  year  1865  be  token  as  a  basis 
of  value,  either  contracting  paHy  may  claim  a  revision  of  such  valuation 
after  the  1st  January  1868. 

IV. 

The  British  plenipotentiary  then  dedared  that — 

Her  Britannic  Majesty  engaffes  to  recommend  to  Parliament  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  duties  payable  on  the  importation  of  wood  and  thnb^  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  also  the  reduction  of  the  duties  payable  on  wine 
in  bottle  to  the  amount  of  those  payable  on  wine  in  wooo,  upon  impor* 
tation  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

V. 

The  Austrian  plenipotentiaries  in  thdr  part  dedared  that— 

The  duty  upon  the  export  of  rags  from  the  states  and  possessions  of 

His  Imperial  and  Royal  Mi^esty  shall,  from  and  after  the  Ist  July  186(6, 

be  reduced  to  2  florins  the  zoll-centner ;  and 
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The  duty  upon  the  importation  of  salt  herrings  into  the  states  and 
possessions  of  His  Imperial  and   Royal  Majesty  shall,  from  the  Ist 
February  1866,  be  reduced  to  60  kreutzers  the  zoll-centner  gross  weight. 
{Translated  by  Dr,  Weinmann,) 


APPENDIX  X. 


PROTECTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DESIGNS  AND 
INVENTIONS— RULES,  &c. 

SPECIAL  LAW. 
For  the  Protection  of  Objects  exhibited  at  the  Universal 

Exhibition  in  Vienna  in  1873. 
Sanctioned  by  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majes^,  on  the  13th 
November  1872,  and  promulgated  in  the  Official  "  Wiener  Zeitung  " 
of  the  28th  November  1872,  No.  273,  and  in  the  "  Official  Repertory 
"  of  the  Laws  of  the  Austrian  Empire  *'  of  the  same  date,  LVIII., 
No.  169. 

With  the  concurrence  of  both  Houses  of  the  Reichsrath  I  hereby 
declare  as  follows : — 

Article  I. 

Any  inhabitant  of  the  Austro- Hungarian  empire  or  of  forei^ 
countries  who,  in  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1873  at  Vienna,  will 
exhibit  any  object  or  objects,  which,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Law  of  August  15,  1852  (Official  Law  Repertory  of  1852,  No.  184),  and 
the  two  Laws  of  December  7,  1858  (O.  L.  K.  of  1858,  Noa.  230  and  237), 
may  be  qualified  to  be  granted  a  patent  or  protection  of  trade  mark  or 
design,  can  obtain  for  the  same,  from  the  Director-General  of  the 
Universal  Exhibition  a  "  Certificate  of  Protection  "  (Schutz-Certificat), 

An  application  to  that  effect  must  be  addressed  to  the  Director 
General  at  the  latest  at  some  date  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, or  in  case  the  object  should,  with  the  permission  of  the  Director 
General,  have  been  introduced  later,  prior  to  its  installation  in  the 
Exhibition,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  an  exact  specification  of  the 
same,  signed  by  the  Exhibitor,  and  (so  far  as  is  required  for  explanation) 
by  double  copies  of  plans  or  drawings,  or  two  specimens  of  the  trade 
mark,*  design,  or  model,  as  the  case  may  be,  enclosed  in  two  separate 
cases  or  envelopes. 

If  the  application  be  made  through  an  agent  or  other  authorised 
person,  the  letter  of  authorisation  must  be  added  to  the  application 
likewise. 

Article  II. 

The "  Certificate  of  Protection  "  will  be  issued,  free  of  expense,  by 
the  Director  General  of  the  Universal  Exhibition,  with  the  co-operation 
and  countersignature  of  an  official  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Hungarian  Ministry,  and  will  secure  to  the  applicant,  from  the  date 
stated  therein  of  the  installation  of  the  respective  objects  into  the  Exhi- 
bition— or  if  the  application  should  have  been  made  after  that  date, 
ftrom  the  day  of  making  the  application  (which  is  aUo  to  be  stated  in 
the  Certificate  of  Protection) — ^until  the  31st  December  1873  inclusive, 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  which  a  patent,  obtained  in  the  regular 
course,  or  a  duly  obtained  regist]*ation  for  the  protection  of  a  trade* 

•  In  the  case  of  the  protection  of  a  trade  mark  it  should  also  bo  stated  on  what  sort 
of  goods  the  mark  is  to  be  placed. 
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mark,  design,  car  model,  wotild  grant  hiuL  The  erhibitor  ia  reserred 
ihe  right  to  apply  to  the  appointed  authorities,  before  th^  day  of  expira- 
tion of  the '-  t^rtificate  of  rrotdction,''  for  a  patent,  or  the  protection  of 
the  trade  mark,  design,  or  model  for  the  same  object  or  objects, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  laws  mentioned  in  Article  I. 

Article  III. 

r^o  appeal  or  complaint  will  be  admitted  against  the  refusal  of  such 
"  Certificate  of  Protection." 

In  case  the  legality  of  any  "  Certificate  of  Protection  "  should  be  dis- 
puted, the  decision  will  rest,  according  to  the  laws  on  patents,  with  the 
competent  authorities. 

Article  IV. 

A  double  register  will  be  kept  by  the  Director  General  of  the  Universal 
Exhibition  for  entering  iiie  applications  for  "  Certificates  of  Protection  " 
and  the  certificates  issued,  of  which,  after  the  close  of  the  Exhibition, 
one  with  the  aforesaid  applications  and  a  copy  of  the  specifications 
attached  to  them,  as  also  of  the  trade  marks,  aesigns,  and  models,  will 
be  lodged  with  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Ministry  of  Commerce ;  and  the 
other,  with  copies  of  the  applications  and  their  appendices,  with  the 
Royal  Hungarian  Ministry  for  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Conunerce. 

Article  V. 

The  *'  Certificates  of  Protection  "  issued  will  be  published  in  the 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  **  Official  Gazettes." 

The  inspection  of  the  register  of  '*  Certificates  of  Protection  "  is  open 
to  every  one,  but  the  specifications,  plans,  modds,  &c.  will  be  kept 
secret,  if  it  be  so  desired  in  the  application. 

Article  VI. 

The  Minister  of  Commerce  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  this 
Law. 

(Signed)        Franz  Joseph,  m.p. 
(Countersigned)        Auersperg,  m.p.     Banhans  m.p. 
GodoUo,  13th  November  1872. 


PROTECTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DESIGNS  AND 
INVENTIONS. 

(b.) 

Special  Regulations  Issued  by  the  Imperial  Austrian  Minis- 
ter OF  Commerce  for  the  Execution  of  the  Law  of  13th 
November  1872,  concerning  the  Provisional  Protection  of 
the  Objects  Exhibited  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  in 
Vienna,  1873. — Published  in  the  Imperial  Law  Gazette  of  Novem- 
ber 28, 1872.  LVIII.  No.  160. 

Article  I. 

Before  any  application  for  a  '*  Certificate  of  Protection  "  to  be  issued 
by  the  Chief  Manager  of  the  Universal  Ejchibition  is  officially  dealt 
with,  an  examination  must  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  applicant, 
whether  the  application  is  provided  with  the  supplementary  documents 
prescribed  by  law,  viz.,  two  identical  copies  of  tne  Specification  of  the 
respective  objects,  or  two  identical  copies  of  the  respective  trade  mark, 
pattern,  or  model,  under  two  distinct  covers,  on  which  the  object  and 
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name  of  ihe  ipplioant  is  to  be  noted,  and  if  the  application  is  made 
ataangh  an  agent;  «  pcmet  of  attorney  fco;  1^  latter  must  be'^ded 
Hkewise. 

If  there  is  found  any  deficiency,  the  application  will,  without  being 
officially  dei^t  with,  be  returned  to  the  petitioner  in  order  to  have  it 
completed ;  however,  the  reason  of  the  retiim  most  be  notified  to  the 
apphoant.  On  the  applications  being  found  regular  with  regard  to  the 
above-^mentioned  requirements,  and  which  are  in  consequence  officially 
to  be  .dealt  with,  the  day  and  hour  of  their  presentation  must  be  written 
conspicuously  on  the  outside  of  the  cover. 

,  It  is  understood  that  by  a  Cert^cate  of  Protection  tbere  can  be 
acqiiired  in  eveiy  instance  only  one  kind  of  legal  protection,  viz^  either 
protection  by  a  patent,  or  of  a  trade  mark,  pattern,  or  model,  acoord* 
ing  to  the  respective  o^ects  being  quidified  for  one  or  the  other  kind  of 
protection.  ^  ^  ; 

.  The  decision,  whether  such  qualification  exist  in  the  object,  is  to  be 
taken  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  several  Patent  and  Protectioil 
Laws  xefjerred  to  in  Article  I.  of.  the  Law  of  13th  November  1872,  con* 
ceming  the  protection  by  patent  according  to  paragraphs  1,  2,  and  5 
of  the  Law  of  15th  August  1852  (Repertory  of  Laws  of  the  Empire, 
No.  184),  and  the  protection  of  trade  marksj  patterns,  and  models, 
according  ,to  sections  1  and  3  of  che  two  Laws  of  7th  December  185$ 
(Bepertc^  of  Laws  of  the  Empire,  Nos.  230  and  237). 

The  ^ject,  therefore,  for  which  a  certificate  b  solicited  must  be 
examined  in  this  sense,  but  inasmuch  as  a  patent  is  in  question,  any 
inquiry  into  the  novelty  or  usefulness  of  the  object  is  precluded  from 
examination  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  section  17  of  the  Law  of 
15th  August  1852. 

At  th&  examination  insight  will  be  taken  into  both  copies  of  the 
specification,  respectively  of  the  trade  marK,  nattem,  or  model  without 
distinction^  whether  secrecy  has  been  reserved  or  not.  After  which,  if 
the  copies  have  been  presented  under  aeaX,  ^y  will  be  resealed  with  the 
official  seal. 

Together  with  this  inspection  the  perfect  conformity  required  of  both 
copies  of  the  aforesaid  appendixes  shall  be  verified,  and  should  any  die- 
parity  be  discovered,  the  applicant  will  be  invited  to  correct  it  at  once, 
and  oy  all  means  before  the  issuing  of  the  Certificate  of  Protection. 

For  the  purpose  of  duly  affecting  the  above-mentioned  examination, 
the  Chief  Manager  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  will  act  in  concert  with 
a  Committee  of  Experts,  the  constitution  of  which  is  left  to  his  choice 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  representa^e  of  the  Royal  Hungarian 
Ministry,  in  which  Committee  especially  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  surgical 
and  medical  Science,  Architecture,  Physics^  Agriculture,  mechanical  and 
chemical  Technology,  and  Mercantile  knowledge  shall  be  duly  repre* 
sented. 

These  Experts,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  already  sworn,  as  Imperial 
and  Roval  Officials,  have  to  declare  on  oath,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Chief  Manager,  that  they  will  conscientiously  pass  judgment  and  keep 
secrecy. 

-  Tb&  names  will  be  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  together 
with  the  resjpective  documents  recording  their  having  taken  the  oath. 

No  Certificate  of  Protection  can  be  granted  for  objects  which  at  the 
aforesaid  examination  are  declared  unsuited,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  respective  special  Laws  here-before  referred  to,  either  for  protection 
by  a  patent,  or  for  protection  of  trade  marks,  patterns,  or  models. 
The  respective  applications  must  consequently  be  returned.  Applica- 
tions for  Certificates  of  Protection  presented  to  the  Chief  Manager  after 
expiration  of  the  legal  term  of  presentation,  that  is,  after  the  opening 
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of  the  Exhibition,  or  if  the  objects  have  been  introduced  later  than  the 
opening,  after  the  time  of  such  later  installation,  shall  be  refused  with- 
out even  examining  the  objects  for  the  purpose  of  stating  whether  they 
are  qualified  or  not. 

Article  II. 

In  granting  the  Certificates  of  Protection,  the  Chief  Manager  of  the 
Universal  Exhibition  will  always  act  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
Official  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  the  Royal  Hungarian  Ministry. 

The  Certificates  of  Protection  wUl  be  issued  free  of  expense  by  the 
Chirf  Manager  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  and  countersigned  by  the 
aforesaid  Delegate  of  the  Royal  Hungarian  Ministry,  and  must  contain, 
according  to  the  form  hereunto  annexed,  the  name  and  residence  of  the 
applicant,  and  also  the  name  and  residence  of  his  agent,  if  the  appli- 
cation has  been  made  by  him,  a  short  description  of  the  respective 
objects,  the  kind  of  protection  granted  (whether  patent,  trade  mark, 
pattern,  or  model  protection),  finally  the  day  on  which  the  protection 
begins,  to  be  stated  according  to  the  alternative  mentioned  in  Art.  II., 
and  the  day  when  it  expires.  The  Chief  Manager  of  the  Universal 
Exhibition  shall  not  receive  applications  tendered  to  him  by  holders 
of  Certificates  of  Protection  during  the  period  of  their  validity,  and 
with  reference  to  the  final  sentence  of  Art.  II.  concerning  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  regular  patent,  or  protection  of  trade  mark,  pattern,  or 
model,  the  applicants  must  be  referred  to  the  authorities  competent  to 
receive  such  demands  according  to  the  special  Patent  and  nrotection 
Laws. 

A  refusal  shall  also  be  given  to  any  holder  of  a  Certificate  of  Pro- 
tection who  applies  to  the  Chief  Manager  of  the  Universal  Exhibition 
with  a  complaint  against  third  persons  on  account  of  encroachments 
made  upon  his  legal  right  of  protection,  as  such  complaints  are  to  be 
judged  by  the  competent  autnorities  denoted  in  the  special  Patent  and 
Protection  Laws.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case  the  said 
authorities  shall  apply  to  the  Chief  Manager  of  the  Universal  Exhibition 
for  the  transmission  of  an  authentic  copy  of  the  specifications,  trade 
marks,  patterns,  or  models  upon  which  the  Certificates  of  Protection 
are  founded,  and  the  Chief  Mauager  shall,  without  objection,  and  statins 
at  the  same  time  whether  secrecy  is  to  be  kept  or  not,  deliver  the  said 
copy  under  condition  of  its  subsequent  retiim,  and  after  having  the 
fact  noted  in  the  Register  (see  Art.  IV.). 

Article  III. 

Complaints  against  the  refusal  of  Certificates  of  Protection  are  legally 
inadmissible ;  therefore,  if  made,  thev  must  be  absolutely  rejected. 

Should,  however,  the  legality  of  any  certificate  be  contested,  the 
competent  authorities  designated  in  the  Patent  and  Protection  Laws 
will,  according  to  Art.  I.,  have  to  decide  the  case. 

Such  complaints,  if  presented  to  the  Chief  Manager  of  the  Universal 
Exhibition,  shall  not  be  accepted  by  him ;  he  shall,  however,  direct  the 
plaintiffs  to  the  competent  authorities. 

The  transmission  of  the  specifications,  trade  marks,  patterns,  or 
models,  on  which  the  contested  Certificates  of  Protection  are  founded, 
to  the  legal  authorities  to  judge  the  case,  shall  be  proceeded  with 
according  to  the  analagous  rules  of  Art.  IV. 

Article  IV. 

For  the  Certificates  of  Protection  granted,  and  the  respective  applica- 
tions, a  special  register  shall  be  kept  in  duplicate  at  the  office  of  the 
Chief  Manager  of  the  Universal  Exhibition,  wherein  the  Certificates 
of  Protection  shall  be  entered  previous  to  their  delivery  under  consecutive 
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numbers,  with  the  date  on  which  they  were  granted,  and  the  other 
essential  data  pointed  out  in  the  Regulations,  Art.  II. ;  besides  it  shall 
be  noted  in  a  column  of  remarks  whether  the  application  contained  a 
demand  of  secrecy  for  the  specification,  respectively  the  trade  mark  or 
pattern. 

The  number  under  which  the  application  has  been  recorded  shall  be 
marked,  not  only  on  the  Certificate  of  Protection,  but  also  on  the 
respective  apphcations  and  on  the  covers  of  both  copies  of  the  spe- 
cification, respectively  of  the  trade  mark,  pattern,  or  model. 

The  applications,  as  well  as  both  copies  of  the  above-mentioned 
appendices,  shall  be  kept  safe  on  a  file  in  successive  order  according  to 
the  nmnbers  of  record . 

After  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  that  is,  at  the  latest  on  the  1 5th 
November  1873,  the  Chief  Manager  shall  transmit  one  copy  of  the 
record,  together  with  the  respective  applications,  and  one  copy  of  the 
specifications,  respectively  of  the  trade  marks,  patterns,  or  models 
presented  with  the  same,  to  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Ministry  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  other  copy  of  the  annexed  documents  above  mentioned, 
through  the  Delegate  of  the  Royal  Hungarian  Ministry,  to  the  Royal 
Hungarian  Ministry  of  A^culture,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  preserved  m  the  archives  of  patents  of  both  countries. 

Article  V. 

Every  case  of  granting  a  Certificate  of  Protection  is  to  be  published 
without  delay  by  the  Chief  Manager  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  in  the 
Official  part  of  the  "  Wiener  Zeitunff  "  (Vienna  Gazette). 

The  analogous  publication  thereof  in  the  Hungarian  Official  Gazette 
will  be  effected  by  the  Delegate  of  the  Royal  Hungarian  Ministry. 

The  inspection  of  the  record  of  the  Certificates  of  Protection  granted 
is  open  to  every  one  without  restriction,  but  the  inspection  of  the 
respective  specifications,  designs,  models,  &c.  will  be  permitted  only 
if  tne  owner  of  the  certificate  aid  not  ask  for  secrecy  in  his  application. 

Article  VI. 

Any  doubts  which  might  occur,  in  spite  of  the  preceding  regulations, 
with  regard  to  the  application  of  the  present  Law,  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce. 

Vienna,  I6th  November  1872.  (Signed)         Banhans,  m.p. 

Number  of  record. 

UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1873. 

Certificate  of  Protection. 

We,  the  undersiged,  hereby  confirm  that  Mr.  (Mrs.)  N.N. 
of  (&gent),  has  acquired,  according  to,  and  under  the 

terms  of  the  Law  of  November  13,  1872,  and  of  Article  XXIV.  of  the 
Hungarian  Law  issued  in  1872,  legal  protection  by  patent  (or  of  trade 
mark,  pattern,  model),  for  the  period  from  , 

(the  day  of  the  presentation),  until  the  31st  day  of  December  1873,  for 
the  object  below  mentioned,  and  displayed  at  the  Universal  EUhibition 
of  the  year  1873 ;  that  is,  for 
Vienna 

For  the  Royal  Hungarian  Ministry :        The  Imperial  and  Royal  Privy 

Councillor  and  Chief  Manager 
of  the  Universal  Exhibition, 
(Here  is  to  follow  the  text  of  the  Law  of  November  13,  1872.) 
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(o.) 

SPECIAL   RULES  TO    BE   OBSERVED   IN  APPX.YING  FOR 
CERTIFICATE  OF  PROTECTION.     . 


SuuMABY  OF  Contents. 
I.-^Introductory  remarks. 

II. — First  requirement  in  graqtin^  certificates  of  protection, 
h m.— iS^eond  requircment  in  grantmg  oeitificates  of  proteotiott. , 
.  IIIa.-*£xtract8  from  the  laws  relating  to  patents^  tmde  marks,  and  p^ittems 

and  models. 
•   rV.T^Time  for  handing  in  petitions. 

V. — ^By  "whom  the  petition  is  to  be  presented. 
VI, — ^With  whom  the  petition  is  to  be  deposited. 
VII. — ^Form  of  the  petition. 
yni. — Contents  of  the  petition. 
IX.— Enclosures  of  the  petition. 
X. — Procedure  when  handing  in  the  petition. 
XI. — Settlement  of  petitions  when  objections  arise. 
XII.^-Js6ne  of  the  certificate  of  protection. 


The  attention  of  Exhibitorsf  at  the 'Universal  Exhibition  of  1873  in 
Vienna,  who  desire  to  obtain  a  OsltTiFiOATB  op  P^iotkction, 
in  accordanoe^with  the  Law  of  November  the  1^1^,  1872  (Reicin- 
ffesetzblatt,  No^*  159),  and  with  Article  XXIV.  of  the  Hiingarisoi 
Law  of  the  Year  1872,  for  the  Article  they  exhibit,  is  caUed  io  the 
following  requirements : — 

L— INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Jn  the  following  paraOTaphs  there  is  to  be  distinguished  between 
"what  is  required  by  the  Law,"  and  "  what  is  desirable  '*  in  the  interest 
of  a  suitable  and  uniform  trefltmeiiht  o^ithe  applications. 

II.— ^FlKST   RsatJIRBMENT   IN   GRANTING    CERTIFICATES   OF 

'  Protection. 

The  Certificate  of  Protection  can  only  be  granted  "for  Articles  which 
"  tlie  applicant  for  Protection  exhibits^-at^^ihe  Universal  Exhibition  of 
*'  1873,  at  Vienna.*' 

In  the  petition  of  the  applicant  for  Protection,  the  Article  to  which 
the  Protection  is  to  applj  must,  therefore,  be  accurately  specified.  A 
general  statement,  as,  for  mstance  :  "  The  goods  to  be  exhibited  by  me," 
and  so  forth,  is  not  sufficient. 

It  is  desirable,  when  describing  the  article,  to  refer  also  to  the  data  of 
Ms  oortificate  of  admission;  it  will  likewise  be  useful,  in  cases  where 
i&e  article  in  question  is  already  within  the  Exhibition  buildings,  or  on 
its  way  thither^  at  the  time  of  handing  in  iht  application,- to  state  tiie 
already  known  or  probable  day  of  its  entry. 

Partners  in  collective  Exhibitions  are  to  specify  the  article  for  which 
ihey  desire  to  obtain  protection  on  their  own  behalf,  by  means  oi  aoeuiate 
data  admitting  of  no  doubt  whatever. 

III.— Second  Requirement  in  granting  Ceatificates  of 

Protection. 

.  The  Certificate  of  Protection  can  only  be  granted  for  such  "  articles 

"  as  are  suitable  for  obtaining   a>  Protection  of  patents,  marks,  or 

"  patterns,"  in  conformity  with  the  providonQ  of  the  Law  of  August 
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the  15th,  1852  (Reichsgesetzblatt,  No.  184),  and  of  the  two  Laws  of  7th 
December  1858  (Reichsgesetzblatt,  Nos.  230  and  237).  For  the  con- 
venience  of  the  appKcants  for  Protection,  an  exact  reprint  of  the  para- 
graphs of  the  Laws  in  question  is  subjoined. 

lllA.—Extractfrom  the  Patent  Law  of  August  the  \5th,  1852 
{Reichsgesetzblatt,  No,  184)  :— 

''An  exclusive  patent  may  be  granted  for  each  new  diseoyery,  inven- 
"  tion,  or  improvement,  with  the  exceptions  contained  in  the  following 
"  §§2,  3,  4,  and  5,  which  has  for  its  objeot— 

"  a,  A  new  industrial  produce,  or 

"6.  A  new  means  of  production,  or 

"c.  A  new  method  of  production. 

. , "  The  patent  may  be  applied  for  by  .an  Austrian  sub^eot^  or  by  a 
'*  foreigner,  so  long  as  it  does  not  pertain  to  those  mentioned  in  the 
"  following  paragraphs  (2-5)  as  being  .|iiipfttentable. 

**  By  discovery,  however,  is  understood  every  disclosure  of  an  industrial 
**  mods  of  procedure,  which,  though  used  in  formes  times,  has  since 
"  become  entirely  obsolete,  or  of  one  altogether  unknown  in  tlM  country. 

"  By  invention  is  understood  every  representation  of  a  new  article 
"  with  new  means^or  of  a  new  artide  with  means  already  known,  or  of  a 
"  known  article  with  other  than  the  already  applied  means  for  the  same 
**  ai:ticle. 

**^  Every  additional  appliance,  arrangement,  or  mode  of  procedure  to 
**  an  already  known  or  patented  article,  by  means  of  which  a  more 
"  ft,vourable  residt  or  a  greater  economy  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  purpose 
"  of  the  article,  or  in  the  manner  of  its  production,  is  regarded  as  an 
**  improvement  or  alteration. 

"  Any  discoyery,  invention,  or  improvement  is  considered  to  be  new, 
"  if  it  18  neither  known,  by  means  of  a  printed  publication,  nor  in 
"  operation  in  the  country  up  to  the  time  of  the  patent  being  applied  for. 

"§  2. 

*'  A  patent  is  not  granted  for  preparations  of  provisions*  drinks,  and 
"  medicines,  nor  for  discoveries,  inventions,  or  improvements,  the 
"  practice  of  which  is  forbidden  £rom  public  motives  in  regard  to  health, 
"  morality,  or  security,  or  the  general  interest  of  the  State,  according  to 
«  the  legal  enactments. 

"  §  5. 
''  An  exclusive  patent  is  not  granted  for  a  scientific  principle,  or  a 
"  purely  scientific  proposition,  not  even  where  the  principle  or  proposi- 
"  tion  13  capable  of  immediate  application  to  inaustrial  objects;  but 
*'  'W^  ^^  application  of  such  principle  or  proposition,  by  means  of 
*^  which  A  new  industrial  produce,  a  new  means,  or  a  new  method  of 
''  production  is  brought  about*  is  patentable.'' 

2.  Extract  from  the  Law  for  the  Protection  of  Trade  Marks  of  December 
the  7th,  1858  {Reichsgesetzblatt,  No,  230). 

"§1. 

"By  marks  are  understood  in  this  law  the  special  tokens  which  serve 
"'  to  distinguish  between  the  products  and  goods  of  one  manufacturer 
"  and  those  of  another,  destined  for  commerce  (emblems,  ciphers, 
**  vignettes,  and  such  like). 
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"  §3. 

"  '  No  exclusive  right  can  be  obtained '  for  marks,  which  consist  of 
''  such  tokens  as  are  generally  in  use  in  the  case  of  certain  descriptions 
*'  of  goods  in  commercial  intercourse,  nor  for  those  which  merely  con- 
*'  sist  of  letters,  words,  or  figures,  nor  for  state  or  provincial  armorial 
"  bearings." 

3.  Extract  from  the  Law  for  the  Protection  of  Patterns  and  Models  for 
Industrial  Products  of  December  the  7th,  1868  {Reichsgesetzblatt, 
No,  237). 

"  §1. 
^'  By  patterns  and  models  is  understood  in  this  law  every  prototype 
"  referring  to  the  form  of  an  industrial  produce,  and  suitable  to  the 
"  application  thereunto. 

^  Whatever  is  said  in  the  following  about  patterns  applies  with  equal 
"  force  to  models." 

"  §3. 
"  An  exclusive  right  to  patterns  which  only  consbt  in  imitations  of 
"  independent  works  of  art  is  not  recognised.*' 

IV. — TiMB   FOR   HANDING   IN   PETITIONS. 

The  petitions  are  to  be  handed  in  commencing  from  the  12ih  of 
January  1873,  being  the  day  on  which  the  law  of  November  the  13th, 
1872,  takes  effect. 

The  latest  date  for  handing  in  a  petition  varies,  according  whether  the 
article  in  Question  arrives  within  the  Exhibition  buildinffs  **  before  "  the 
opening  ot  the  Exhibition,  or  whether  it  is  allowed  to  be  taken  inside, 
subsequently,  as  an  exception. 

In  the  first  case,  ''the  day  preceding  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  is 
**  the  latest"  on  which  the  petition  wUl  be  received ;  in  the  second  case, 
the  petition  must  be  handed  in  *'  at  the  latest  prior  to  the  article  arriving 
**  within  the  building." 

V. — By  whom  the  Petition  is  to  be  prebentbd.* 

The  petition  is  to  be  presented  by  the  applicant  for  protection  in 
person,  or  else  by  his  authorised  representative. 

Sending  in  the  petition  by  post,  or  its  presentation  by  a  simple 
messenger  without  legal  authority  is  not  allowed. 

It  is  desirable  that  such  representative  be  chosen  who  is  permanently, 
or  at  any  rate  temporarily,  resident  at  Vienna. 

VI. — With  whom  the  Petition  is  to  be  deposited. 

The  petition  must  be  deposited  with  the  Director-General  of  the 
Universal  Exhibition. 

As  regards  the  immediate  reception  of  petitions,  the  Law  Office  of  the 
General-Director  is  empowered  to  act ;  the  bearers  of  petitions  are  there- 
fore to  apply  to  the  chief  of  the  Law  Office,  or  his  deputy. 


*  It  is  to  be  obwired  that  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Commerce  has  authorised  the 
Director-General  to  take  also  into  consideration  those  applications  which  he  may  re- 
oeive,  through  the  Exhibition  CommissionerM  from  abroad,  so  that  the  English  Ex- 
hibitors can  address  their  applications  to  the  Office  of  the  Boyal  Commission  in 
London,  either  personally  or  through  an  agent,  or  send  them  by  post  to  the  SecretafT 
of  the  Commission  at  Vienna,  Mr.  Cunliffe  Owen,  66,  Praterstrasse.  (Sm  Official 
Correspondence.) 
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VII.— Form  of  the  Pbtttion. 

The  petition  is  to  be  handed  in  unstamped. 

It  can  be  drawn  up  in  any  language,  but  the  use  of  the  Gennan 
language  is  above  all  things  desirable. 

Tlie  petition  is  to  be  written  in  black  ink  on  durable  paper,  and  is  to 
be  signed  with  his  own  hand,  either  by  the  applicant  for  protection  or 
his  authorised  representative. 

What  has  been  said  here  as  regards  the  petition,  equally  applies  to  its 
enclosures. 

VIII.  CONTENTS  OF  THE  PETITION. 

Concerning  the  Contents  of  the  Petition  the  following  has  to  be 
remarked,  that : — 

I.  IN  PETITIONS  FOR  PROTECTION  OF  A  PATENT. 

1.  It  is  requisite  to  state  accurately  the  article  to  which  the  protection 

shall  apply. 

2.  It  is  desirable  to  refer  to  the  data  of  the  receipt  of  notice. 

3.  It  is  requisite  to  state  the  a}>peIIation  (the  title)  of  the  discovery, 

invention,  or  improvement,  in  its  essential  points. 

4.  It  is  requisite  to  state  that  the  protection  of  the  patent  is  desired. 

5.  It  is  desirable  to  state  whether  the  article  in  question  has  arrived 

withm  the  Exhibition  building,  and  if  so,  on  what  day. 

6.  It  is  requisite  in  case  the  petition  is  handed  in  by  an  authorised 

rq)resentative,  to  state  his  Christian  and  surname,  business  and 
residence. 

7.  It  is  requisite  to  state  the  Christian  and  surname,  business  and 

residence,  of  the  applicant  for  protection.  This  statement  is 
likewise  requisite  when  the  rights  of  a  patentee  are  to  be  exer- 
cised by  a  firm  differing  in  name  with  that  of  the  applicant 
for  protection ;  in  that  case,  the  firm  selected  is  also  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

II.  IN  PETITIONS  FOR  PROTECTION  OF  MARKS: 

\  I.  Same  as  in  I.  1. 

2.  „        „    1.2. 

3.  It  is  requisite  to  describe  in  words  the  nature  of  the  marks. 

4.  It  is  requisite  to  state  that  the  protection  of  the  mark  is  desired. 

5.  It  is  requisite  to  state  for  whicn  Industrial  undertaking  the  mark 

is  intended. 

6.  Same  as  in  I.  5. 

7.  „        ,>    1. 6. 

8.  „       „    1. 7« 

III.  IN  PETITIONS  FOR  PROTECTION  OF  PATTERNS. 

1.  Same  as  in  1. 1. 

2.  „       „    1.2. 

3.  It  is  requisite  to  state  that  the  protection  of  the  pattern  is  desired. 

4.  Same  as  in  I.  5. 

5.  „        „    1. 6. 

6.  „        „    L7. 

IX.— ENCLOSURES  OF  THE  PETITION. 

With  the  petition  for  protection  of  patents  must  be  enclosed  :— 
a.  An  accurate  description  of  the  article  in  question  tit  two  ideHtic<U 
copies  tmder  two  separate  covers,  on  eadi  of  which  the  article  for  pro- 
tection  of  patent  (the  discovery,  invention,  or  improvement  in  substance) 
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and  the  name  of  the  api^nnt  fm  psoteetion  ia  .t6^  be  visibly  written. 
By  description  is  here  meant  the  specification  of  the  discovery^  inven- 
tion. o^improTement  which  has  only  been  stated  in  substance  in  the 
petition,  drawn  up  in  such  manner  that  ever^  connoisseur  is  enabled  to 
manufacture  the  article  according  thereto,  without  having  to  add  new 
ihv^tions,  slipplemeiits,  or  improvements.  The  specification,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  likewise  to  be  signed  by  the  applicant  for  protection  or  hia 
avlihorised  representative  ^  whether  he  wishes  to  hand  it  in  open  or  sealed, 
is' left  to  his  pleasure. 

b.  In  case  drawings,  patterns,  or  models  are  necessary  to  make  tlie  spe- 
cification inteUis^He>  1)1090  mttftatoo.be  tttdosed  in. two  identical  copies, 
ijtf^  former^  inoreovei>  executed  with  a  durable  colour.  Th€s&  two  copies 
fhusi  likewise  be  signed  as  well  as  the  specification,  and  be  enclosed  in  two 
separate  covers  with  the  superscription  as  required  above  %n  the  description. 
Withmod^^  the  bulk  of  which  dpee  not  p^mit  o£  a  cover  bdng  used, 
the  sigtiAtlire  as  well  as  the  description  of  theiarticle  for  |)rotection  is  to 
be  gpp«n  on  a  special  i^p  aflbred  m  a  stitoble  place. 

c.  In  case  an  authorised  representative  acts  for  the  sippHoant  for  pro- 
tection, the  legal  authorisation  made  out  in  his  (the  rept^eeeAtativ^s) 
nimift'ttmst  lig  amieiided  in  original.  The  mgnatare  of  l^ettuthorko^is 
to  be  attested  jucScially  or  1)7  a  notary,  if  ^the  au^orieatlon  is  made  out 
at  toiiM.  If  made  out  abroad,  iti  w  to^H^  v>«rified  by  '^eans  of  the 
legattMftion  of  an  Imperial  and  Royal  Austro-Huhgarian  tnifteion  or 
consulate,  or  where  it  is  allowed,  by  iMaty,  by  the  ree^eotive  judicial 

i  With  t^  petition  fbr  proteetion  «f  marks  must  be  enclosed  :— 

a.  Two  identical  copies  of  the  marks  in  separate  covers  on  each  of 
\^ieh  the  exhibited  article  to  which  the  protean  shall  apply,  aUd  the 
minie  of  the  applicant,  is  to  be  visibly  written; '    . 

-  lite  productien  of  a  tl^rd  oopjr  of  a  mark  is  also  desin^toi  and  need 
notkav^a  cover,  as  it  is  onl^  intended  fbr  official  attachment  to  the 
GdrMficate  of  Proteetidny  and  is;  with  it,  rettrmed  te  tlie  ajipUoant  for 
protection.  ■  . 

b.  In  case  an  authorised  representative  acts  for  the  ^plicant  for  pro- 
tection, his  authorisation,  ftirnished  with  those  requirements  denoted 
above  as  regards  petitions  for  protection  of  patent. 

With  the  petition  for  protection  of  patterns  must  be  enclosed  ;-— 

a.  Two  ideiUioai  ccpisB  of  tie  ptt^sm.  or  model  in  separate  covers,  on 
eachof  which ikie edwitea  induetrial'  produce^ to  the  ehape: of  which 
the  pattem-Mr  moM:  haS'  been  imnsferred,  as  also  the  name  ef  the  appli- 
cant, is  to  be  visibly  written. 

b.  In  case  an  authorised  representative  acts,  an  authorisation,  made 
out  just  in  the  same  way  as  previously  mentioned.    - 

X.-^PB0CBD1fRS  WHSN  ;HjU7SINO  IN  THB  PdTITION^ 

The  bearer  of  a  petition  is  to  deliver  it  to  the  Chief  of  the  Law  OfiSce, 
or,  in  his  absence,  to  his  representative.  It  is  examined  at  once  in  the 
pieeeiioe'Of  l^ebearer  as  to  whether  the  petition  is  properly  dnwn  up 
and  signed,  and  whether  the  prescribed  enclosures  are  appended.  Should 
a  defed;  become  apparent  from  this  examination  which  the  bearer  cannot 
at  once  rectify  himself,  the  petition  and  enclosures  are  returned  .to  him 
for  completion,  stating  the  reason  why.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
petition  is  drawn  up  and  prepared  as  prescribed,  the  official  treatment  of 
it  will  -commence.  This  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  noting  on  the 
dotslde  of  the  petition,  in  the  presence  of  the  bearer,  the  day  and  hour 
of  itB  presentation,  and  of  han(&g  him  a  receipt  far  the  documents  in 
question^ 
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Th^  receipt  b  to  be  taken  glpeat  oare  of  < 

If  liie  petition  has  been  veturned  td  the  hearer  bj  reason  of  8<»ne 
defect^  it  is  considered  as. "  not  handed  in/^  and  it  is,  consequently,  the 
business^  the  applicant  for  protection  to  hare  regard  to  the  rectified 
petition  being  again  presented  within  the  term  mentioned  in  §  3  of  this 
Notification. 

XI. — Settlbmbnt  of  Petitions  whbn  Objections  arise. 

If  the  Certificate  of  Protection  required  cannot  be  made  out,  .eiliier 
because  the  article  in  question  is  declared  bj  ^he  expels  as  being 
"  unsuitable  for  protection,"  or  because  it  has  **  failed  to  be  lodged  "  in 
the  Exhibition,  the  bearer  of  the  petition  will  be  informed  thereof  and 
requested  to  tsJce  back  the  enclosures  and  deliver  up  the  receipt  in  perso;^ 
at  same  time  giving  proof  of  his  identity. 

If  the  onlv  hindnuice  to  the  making  out  of  a  Certificate  of  Protection 
consists  in  the  two  identical  copies  of  the  petition-vouchers  not  agreeing 
as  required  by  law,  the  applicant  for  protection  is  called  upon  to  remove 
the  obstacle  within  a  short  period,  which  is  not  extendable.  After  the 
teriiv  has  expired  without  his  haviog  done  so,  the  application  will  then 
be  formally  refused,  and  the  enclosures  of  the  petition  returned  in.  t)ie 
Same  way  as  previously  mentioned. 

XII. — Issue  op  tite  Certificate  op  Protection. 

The  Certificate  of  Protection  will  by  no  means  be  issued  before  the 
artiple  in  question  has  arrived  within  the  Exhibition  building.  It  is 
accordingjiy  in  the  interest  of  the  applicant  for  protection  to  annoUhce 
the  entry  of  the  article  to  be  exhibited  to  the  Law  Office  of  the  Director- 
General  at  once. 

The  Certificate  of  Protection  is  delivered  to  the  applicant  in  person, 
or  if  he  should  not  be  at  Vienna,  in  the  ordinary  course  by  post. 
.  .    .Th«  Director-General, 
(Signed)        Baron  von  Schwabz-Senborn. 
42,  Praterstrasse,  Vienna, 

March  1873.  

VII.  {d.)  Official  Corbespondence   kelatiito  tro  Certifi- 
cates OF  Protection. 

Sir,  42,  Praterstrasse,  Vienna,  20th  March  1873. 

I  have  the  honour  to  hand  you  herewith  a  translated  cop^  of  a 
commiinication,  dated  March  9th,  1873,  No.  7234,  which  I  have  received 
from  His  Excellenev  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Minister  of  Commerce, 
referring  to  the  certificates  of  protection  for  exhibitors  at  ^e  Universal 
Inhibition  of  1873,  in  Vienna^  and  beg  you  will  communicate  th&  oon- 
t^pts  thereof  to  Uie  exhibitors  of  your  country. 

\  I  beg  leave  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  you^r  kindness^ in.  another 
question  arising  from  the  fact  that  foreign  exhibitors  are  but  too  fr&-, 
qiiently  quite  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  Austria. 

In  fact,  it  has  become  almost  a  rule  with  applications  for  Protection 
Certificates  from  abroad  to  neglect  not  only  the  requirements  of  the  law> 
namely,  that  applications  shoiild  be  made,  either  by  the  applicant  per^ 
sonalty  or  by  ms  agent  duly  authorised,  but  to  omit  also  other  essential 
requirements.  The  applications  are,  as  a  rule,  not  provided  ^vith  the  ttso 
separate  covers  required  by  law  to  contain  the  two  copies  of  specifications, 
drawings,  trade  marks,  models,  &c. ;  the  signature  by  the  applicant  of 
the  specification  is  often  wanting;  sometimes  the  object  to  be  protected 
is  not  indicated,  and  even  the  kind  of  protection  wished  for,  whether  it 
be  a  patent,  trade  mark,  or  model  prot^on^  is  occasionally  omitted. 
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You  will  therefore  much  oblige  me,  Sir,  and  promote  the  interest  of 
the  cause  if  you  will,  on  receiving  applications  for  Protection  Certificates 
call  the  attention  of  applicants  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  point  out 
to  them  the  defects,  if  any,  of  their  applications  and  kindly  send  them 
afterwards  to  me  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law  and  without  transgress- 
ing its  formal  provisions. 

I  remain.  Sir, 
.  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
Philip  CunlifFe  Owen,  Esq.,  (Signed)  Schwarz-Sbnborn. 

Secretary,  Royal  British  Commission 
for  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition. 

{^Translation.'] 
Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  26th  ultimo.  No,  1299,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  to  your  Excellency  the  authorisation  to  receive  such 
applications  for  "Certificates  of  Protection '^  as  will  be  sent  to  you 
through  Foreign  Exhibition  Commissions,  and  to  deal  with  them  accord- 
ing to  law,  provided  they  be  drawn  up  and  supplemented  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  provisions  contained  in  Art.  I.  of  the  law  of  the 
13th  November  1872,  and  the  special  regulations  issued  on  the  \5th 
November,  1872.  It  is  understood  that  the  actual  date  on  which  the 
applications  reach  your  Excellency  will  be  the  only  rule  to  decide 
whether  they  are  presented  in  due  time, 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  &c„  &c.. 

The  Imperial  and  Royal  Minister  of  Commerce, 
To  His  Excellency  (Signed)        Banhans. 

Baron  William  de  Schwarz-Senbom, 

Chief  Manager  of  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition. 

(Translated  by  Dr.-  Weinnutnn,) 
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VIENNA  PATENT  CONGRESS,  1873. 

Resolutions  adopted  on  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  August 

1873. 

I.  The  protection  of  inventions  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  laws 
of  all  civilised  nations,  because — 

(a.)  The  sense  of  right  among  civilised  nations  demands  the 
legal  protection  of  inteUectual  work. 

(h,)  This  protection  affords,  under  the  condition  of  a  complete 
specification  and  publication  of  the  invention,  the  only  practical  and 
effective  means  of  introducing  new  technical  methods  without  loss 
of  time,  and  in  a  reliable  manner,  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
public. 

(c.)  The  protection  of  invention  renders  the  laboxir  of  the  inventor 
remunerative,  and  induces  thereby  competent  men  to  devote  time 
and  means  to  the  introduction  and  practical  application  of  new  and 
useful  technical  methods  and  improvemente,  and  attracte  capital 
from  abroad,  which,  in  the  absence  of  patent  protection,  will  find 
means  of  secure  investment  elsewhere. 

(d.)  By  the  obligatory  complete  publication  of  the  patented  in- 
vention, the  ^eat  sacrifice  of  time  and  of  money,  which  the  tech* 
nical  application  would  otherwise  impose  upon  the  industry  of  all 
countries,  will  be  considerably  lessened. 
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(e.)  By  the  protection 'of  invention,  secrecy  of  mannfaotnre,  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  indnstrial  progress,  wUl  lose  its 
chief  snpport. 

(/.)  ureat  iiyury  will  be  inflicted  npon  countries,  which  have 
no  rational  patent  laws,  by  the  native  inventive  talent  emigrating 
to  more  congenial  coontiies,  where  their  labour  is  legallv  protecte(£ 

(g,)  Experience  shows  that  the  holder  of  a  jpatent  will  make  the 
most  eflectnal  exertions  for  a  speedy  introduction  of  his  invention. 

II.  An  effective  and  useful  patent  law  should  be  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing principles : — 

(a.)  Only  the  inventor  himself,  or  his  legal  representative,*  should 
be  entitled  to  a  patent. 

(h.)  A  patent  should  not  be  refused  to  a  foreigner. 

(c.)  It  is  advisable,  in  carrying  out  these  principles,  to  introduce 
a  system  of  preliminary  examination. 

(d.)  A  patent  should  be  granted  either  for  a  term  of  16  years,  or 
be  permitted  to  be  extended  to  such  a  term. 

(e.)  Simultaneously  with  the  issue  of  a  patent  a  complete  publi- 
cation of  the  same  should  take  place,  rendering  the  technical  appli- 
cation of  the  invention  possible. 

(/.)  The  expense  of  obtaining  a  patent  should  be  moderate ;  but, 
in  the  interest  of  the  inventor,  a  progressive  scale  of  fees  should 
be  established,  inducing  him  to  abandon  a  useless  patent. 

{g.)  Facilities  should  be  given,  by  a  well  organised  patent  office, 
to  obtain  in  an  easy  manner,  the  contents  of  the  specification  of  a 
patent  as  well  as  to  ascertain  what  patents  are  still  in  force. 

(h.)  It  is  advisable  to  establish  regulations,  according  to  which 
the  patentee  should  be  compelled,  m  cases  in  which  the  public 
interest  may  require  it,  to  allow  the  use  of  his  invention  to  all 
suitable  applicants  for  an  adequate  com|)ensation. 

(i.)  The  non-application  of  an  invention  in  one  country  shall  not 
involve  the  forfeiture  of  the  patent,  if  the  patented  invention  has 
been  carried  into  practice  at  all,  and  if  it  has  been  rendered  possible 
for  the  inhabitants  of  such  country  to  purchase  and  make  use  of 
the  invention. 

(fc.)  In  all  other  respects,  and  particularly  as  regards  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  granting  of  patents,  the  Congress  refers  to  the 
English,  American,  and  Belgian  Patent  Laws,  and  to  the  draft 
of  a  patent  law  prepared  for  Germany  by  the  Society  of  German 
Engineers. 

III.  Considering  the  great  differences  in  present  patent  adminis- 
tration and  the  altered  international  commercial  relations,  the  ne- 
cessity of  reform  is  evident,  and  it  is  of  pressing  moment  that 
Governments  should  endeavour  to  bring  about  an  international 
imderstanding  upon  patent  protection  as  soon  as  possible. 

TY.  The  Congress  empowers  the  preparatory  Committee  to  con- 
tinue the  work  commenced  by  this  first  International  Congress, 
and  to  use  all  their  influence  that  the  principles  adopted  be  made 
known  as  widely  as  possible  and  carried  mto  practice. 

Y.  The  Committee  is  likewise  authorised  to  endeavour  to  bring 
about  an  exchange  of  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  to  call,  from  time 
to  time,  meetings  and  conferences  of  the  friends  of  patent  protection. 

"VT.  To  this  end,  the  preparatory  Committee  is  hereby  appointed 
to  act  as  a  permanent  Executive  Committee  with  power  to  add 
other  members  to  their  number,  and  to  appoint  the  time  and  place 
for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Congress,  in  case  such  a  meeting  should 

*  This  was  undentood  to  indude  the  nominee  or  authorised  agent  of  the  inyentor. 
-T.W. 
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be  oonsidered  nec«8sary  for  the'  pixmiotion  of  the  foregoing  redo- 
kttions. 

The  Honorary  President  of  the  International  Patent 
Congreea, 

Babon  von  Scewabz-Sembokn. 
•  The  President  of  the  International  Patent  Ck>ngreeff/ 

WlLClAM  SiBMEKS. 
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Syndicus  Dr.  Andre. 
Hofrath  v.  Engerth.  ^ 
Professor  Blake. 
Mr.  Carl  Pieper,  OJE. 


VIENNA  PATENT  CONGRESS,  1873.  .  , 
Meeting  of  the  Exbcuttve  Commtpteb  (appointed  by  the 
International  Patent  Congress  to  carry  out  the  resolutions  of 
the  Ccingfess,  passed  on  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  Of  August 
1873,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number)  held  on  Saturday 
the  9th  of  August,  Baron  von  Schwarz*Senborn,  honorary 
President  of  the  Congress,  in  the  chair, 

PKESENT  : 

"William  Siemens,  President  of  the  Congress. 
Th.  Webster,  Q.C.  Dr.  Jannasch. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Hill.  Dr.  H.  Grothe. 
Mr.  Eugen  Langen.  Dr.  Weinmann 
Dr.  V.  fiosas.  Dr.  Jur.  RosenthaL 

It  was  resolved,— 

.  Ist.  That  the  Honourable  J.  M.  Thacher,  Mr.  B.  B.  Hotchkiss,  and 

Mr.  S.  Remington,  of  the  United  States,  be  added  to  the  committee. 

'2nd.  That  Baron  von  Schwarz-Senbom  be  president  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  whether  residing  at  Vienna  or  elsewhere. 

3rd.  That  Dr.  William  Siemens  be  requested  to  write  a  preface 
or  introduction  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  to  be  dedicated 
to  Baron  von  Schwarz-Senbom. 

Dr.  W.  Siemens  acceded  to  this  request. 

4th.  That  Mr.  Carl  Pieper,  C.E.,  of  Dresden,  be  the  general  secrer 
taiy  of  the  executive  committee. 

5th.  That  Dr.  v.  Rosas,  of  Vienna,  be  treasurer  of  the  execujive 
committee. 

6th.  That  Dr.  Rosenthal,  of  Cologne,  and  Dr.  v.  Rosas  act  as  special 
assistants  to  the  general  secretary  for  the  publication  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

7th.  That  the  members  of  this  committee  residing  in  foreign 
countries  constitute  special  local  committees  of  their  respective 
nationalities,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  to  carry  out  the 
resolutions  of  the  Cfongress. 

Each  local  committee  to  be  empowered  to  enrol  members,  call 
meetings,  and  collect  subscriptions  of  one  pound  sterling,  or  upwards, 
per  annum,  to  be  accounted  for  to  the  general  secretary  and  trea- 
surer, and  to  do  such  acts  b&  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  resolutions  of  the  Congress. 

8th.  That  the  president  and  general  secretary  prepare  byelaws  to 
be  submitted  to  a  general  meeting  for  approval. 

The  Honorary  President  of  the  International  Patent 
Congress, 

Babon  db  Schwahz-Senboek. 
The  President  of  the  International  Patent  Congress, 

WlUJAM  SiBMBVS. 
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Memorandum  on  the  Congress  held  in  Vienna  for  discuss- 
ing the  Question  of  a  Uniform  Numbering  of  Yarn, 
by  Dr.  Fr.  L.  Weinmann. 


In  paragraph  11  of  ihe  General  Programme  of  the 
Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  issued  on  the  16th  September 
1871,  by  His  Imperial  Highness  Archduke  Rainer,  President 
of  the  Imperial  Austrian  Commission,  and  His  Excellency 
the  Director-Greneral  Baron  von  Schwarz-Senbom,  it  was 
intimated  that  during  the  Exhibition  various  international 
congresses  and  conferences  would  be  arranged  for  discussing 
important  matters,  to  which  either  the  Exhibition  itself  might 
give  rise,  or  which  would  be  specially  selected  as  subjects  of 
international  discussion. 

Among  the  questions  specified  for  such  discussion  there 
were  mentioned  the  questions  of  *^  intellectual  property,"  of 
the  "  improvement  of  public  taste,"  of  "  the  promotion  and 
diffusion  of  arts  of  design,"  of  "  economy  of  transport," 
of  "  obtaining  the  highest  efficiency  of  machines,"  of  **  re- 
ducing the  price  of  food,  whether  by  increased  production, 
better  organisation  of  markets,  reformed  cookery,  or  new 
methods  of  preserving  food,"  of  the  *^  education  of  woman 
and  the  improvement  of  her  social  condition,"  &c. 

The  first  Congress,  in  accordance  with  this  programme, 
which  was  specially  suggested  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  of  Lower  Austria,  was  held  on  the  7  th,  8th, 
9th,  ]Oth,  and  11th  July,  in  the  session  hall  of  the  Lower 
Austrian  Gewerbe  Verein  (Industrial  Society).  Its  object 
was,  in  the  terms  of  the  Special  Programme  (No.  61)  issued 
by  Baron  von  Schwarz-Senborn,  on  the  10th  July  1872,  {see 
Appendix  A.) — 

(flf.)  The  investigation  of  the  question :  ^*  Whether 
the  various  systems  of  numbering  yarn  at  present  in 
use,  which  by  their  great  dissimilarity  impede  the  trade 
in  woven  materials,  can  be  assimilated  and  rendered 
uniform,  or  at  least  reduced  to  a  smaller  number  ?" 

(&.)  "  The  discussion  and  adoption  of  measures  for 

carrying  out  the  plans   which    may  be  proposed  and 

agreed  upon  as  the  most  practical." 

Several  months  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Exhibitioii 

English  translations  of  the  programme,  and  other  notices, 

bearing  upon  this  Congress,  were  published  in  the  newspapers 

in  London,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  copies  of  the 
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programme  sent  for  distribution  by  the  Royal  British  Com- 
mission to  the  various  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  those 
j}i3tiict0  in  which,  through  the  nature  of  the  particuhr 
.brftudiea  of  manufacture,  the  subject  was  likely  to  attract 
some  attention.  The  response  from  British  manufacturers, 
it  must  be  admitted,  was  but  very  small,  although  the  sub- 
ject appeared  to  be  one  of  great  geneml  interest,  and  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  Englishmen,  especially  those  engaged 
in  the  various  branches  of  textile  industry  ;  and  although  the 
participation  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  was  not 
restricted  to  exhibitors,  but  was,  by  a  communication  received 
from  his  Excellency  Baron  von.  Schwarz-Senborn,  on  the 
4th  June  1873,  expressly  extended  to  every  one  who  took 
an  interest  in  the  matter.  {See  Appendix  B.) 
r  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  programme  mentioned, 
a  preliminary  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Director- 
General  to  draw  up  certain  propositions  corresponding  with 
the  questions  to  be  brought  under  discussion  at  the  Congress, 

which  were  as  follows  : 

.  .  (1,)  "  What  disadvantages  result  to  the  trade  in  woven 
niaterials  from  the  many  diiferent  systems  in  use  for  num- 
bering yam  ?  " 

(2.)  "  Is  it  possible  to  introduce  a  uniform  system  of  niun- 
l^ring  for  all  woven  textures,  such  as  are  made  of  silk, 
woollen,  card  wool,  linen,  cotton,  and  jute  yams  ?  " 

(3.)  '*  Should  that  appear  impossible,  cannot  a  uniform 
system  of  numbering  be  applied  to  at  least  some  textures ; 
or  is.  the  adoption  of  a  separate  system  for  each  kind  to  be 
recommended  ?  " 

i(4.)  **  What  system  or  systems  of  numbering  does  it  seem 
practical  to  propose  ?  " 

.  (5.)  "  What  are  the  difficulties  that  obstruct  the  intro- 
duction of  the  intended  alteratioft  in  the  several  descrin- 
tiond  of  woven  materials,  and  by  what  means  can  they  be 
renioved  ?  " 

(6.)  "  What  means  are  to  be  employed  to  carry  into 
practice  the  improvements  which  have  been  deemed  worthy 
of  adoption  ?  " 

Suggestions,  having  reference  to  either  of  these  questions,* 
or  separate  propositions,  were  especially  invited  to  be  sent  to 
the  Director-General  for  the  consideration  of  the  preparatory 
Committee,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  first  communicatipns  received  in  answer  to  this 
invitation  prciceeded  from  M.  Fritz  Pasquay,  of  the  carded 
yam  and  silk  factory  of  Pasquay  fr^es  •  &  Cie.,  Wasseln- 
neira,  Alsace  {see  Appendix  C),  a  copy  of  which  was  expressly 
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hejxt  to  the  JEloyal  Brkidh  ComnoissioH  by  Baron  von  Schwarz- 
Senborn^  who  seemed  to  attach  considerable  importance  to 
an   effective   representation  of  English  manufacturerd   and 
jam  spinners^  at  the  Congress  in  question. 
.    M.  Paequay,  speaking  from  many  years'  experience^,  stated 
that  the  disadvantages*  of  the   present  diversity  of  num* 
bering  were  so,  patent  to .  every  man  of  b.u^ese^  and  so 
onerous,  that  tbey  scarcely  required  explanation.     In  every 
Country,,  he  remarked,  there  is  not  only  a.  separate   st&.6- 
dard  for  each  sort  of  yam  in  use,  but  sometimes  several 
liiodes  of  numbering  the  same  sort  of  yarn  are  adopted,  men- 
tioning in  particular  France,  where   besides  the  metrical 
system  of  weight  and  measures,  other  systems. are  employed. 
3&^  Pasquay,  therefote,  in  .order  to  get  rid  of  this  medley 
i>{  systems,  strongly  advocated  the  adoption  of   the  only 
rational  system  of  6umbering  for  all  countries  in  which  the 
meter  and  kilogram  systems  have  been  introdticed,  or  where 
their  introduction  is  in  prospect,  namely,  that  by  which  the 
number  expresses  the  proportion  of  the  length  in  meters  to  the 
iffeight  in  grams,  and  respectively  of  kilometers  to  kilograms,  so 
that  yarn,  of  which  a  lengtli  of  1,000  meters  weighs  1,000 
grams,  would  be  marked  No.  1,  and  so  forth. 
.    This  "  kilogrammetrical   system ''   is,    aooording   to  M.. 
Pasqua/fe  statement,  already  partly  in  U3e;   for  instance^' 
for  carded  yarns  at  Rheims.and  in  Alaace,  ^d  also  for  silk- 
tva^te  y  artis,  flode,  and  burling  silk,  &c» ;  and  he  k  of  opinioa 
that  its  introduction  will  not  present  any, great  difficulties, 
since  this  system  perfeetly  agrees  vnth  the  metrical  system 
pf  weight  and  measures  already  in  force  in  the  most  important 
cpuntriea  on  the  continent — and  probably  soon  to  be  adopted 
by  all  others — and  also  with  the  decimal  system. 
'  More  disturbing  for  the  trade  than  the  introduction  of  a 
uniibrm  international  system  of  numbering  is,  in  M.  Pas- 
quay's  opinion^  the  making  up,  or  reeling  of  the  different 
sorts  of  yarn.     As  a  means  of  overcoming  that  difficulty 
M.    Pasqnay  Recommended  that    '^  in  order  to   achieve  a 
uniform  *  miaking  up '  (reeling),  and  to  maintain  with  this  the 
proposed  kilogrammetrical  system  of  numbering,  the  thread 
length  of  the  hanks  should  aUo  consist  of  a  round  decimal 
meter  nmnber ;  for  example,  1,000  meters  in  hanks  of  100 
meters  each.^^    In  practice  he  thinks  the  coarser  yams  might, 
without  det^ment  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  system,  be 
delivered  in  hanks  of  more  or  less  than  100  meters  in  length, 
and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  general  adoption  as  much  as 
pos^ble,  he  also  proposes  a  round  number,  viz.,  1*50  m.,  as 
the  diameter  of  iixQ  reel,  since  hanks  of  H  nieter  in  circunt- 
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ference  can  be  easily  introduced  everywhere,  as  demonstrated 
by  15  years'  experience. 

Besides  this  very  valuable  communication  of  M.  Pasquay, 
copies  of  which  had  likewise  been  forwarded  for  distribution 
to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Great  Britain,  a  copy  of 
a  report  was  distributed  some  time  previous  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Congress.  This  report,  some  extracts  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  D.,  had  been  issued  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Mulhouse,  and  was  drawn  up  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  Society  of  Industry  of  that  place.  In  the 
main  it  agrees  with  the  propositions  of  M.  Pasquay,  with 
some  modifications,  particularly  as  regards  the  diameter  of  the 
proposed  alteration  of  the  reels. 

On  the  7th  July  the  first  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Congress  took  place  in  the  session  hall  of  the  Industrial 
Society  of  Lower  Austria  (Eschenbachgasse,  No.  11),  Che- 
valier von  Reckenschuss,  President  of  the  Austrian  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  likewise  of  the  preparatory  Committee,  in 
the  chair. 

Only  a  small  number  of  gentlemen  attended  (32  out  of 
115  enrolled  members),  mostly  manufacturers  from  different 
parts  of  Germany,  Austria,  delegates  from  Belgium,  France, 
Alsace,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  only  two  Eng- 
lishmen, namely,  the  editors  of  "  Engineering,"  Mr.  James 
Dredge,  and  Mr.  Moritz  Miiller.  Mr.  A.  Hofman,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bradford,  had 
sent  a  letter  of  apology — which  was  read  to  the  meeting — 
regi*etting  his  inability  to  attend,  but  in  general  approvmg 
the  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Congress.  Dr. 
Weinmann,  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Royal  British  Com- 
mission, attended  by  special  instructions  from  Mr.  Philip 
Cunliffe  Owen,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  English 
members  as  translator,  and  making  a  report  of  the  proceedr 
ings  without,  however,  taking  any  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Congress. 

Dr.  F.  Migerka,  Imperial  Councillor  in  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  as  Delegate  of  the  General  Direction  of  the 
Vienna  Exhibition,  addressed  the  meeting,  pointing  out  that 
the  attempt  to  bring  about  a  uniform  numbering  of  yam 
aflFected  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  industry, 
which,  though  its  staple  article  was  a  commercial  commodity 
of  almost  universal  use,  was,  through  its  antiquated  manipula- 
tion, quite  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  progress  and  exten- 
sion of  railways,  telegraphs,  postal  and  telegraph  conventions, 
treaties  of  commerce,  international  exhibitions,  &c.,  which 
rapidly  I'emoved  the  obstacles  impeding  national  intercourse 
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and  facilitated  tlie  extension  of  international  commercial 
markets. 

Acknowledging  the  undeniable  necessity  of  reform  in 
the  systems  in  use  for  numbering  yarn,  the  preparatory 
Committee  had,  after  mature  deliberation,  drawn  up  an 
Expos6  {see  Appendix  E.),  which  was  to  form  the  basis  of 
discussion  for  the  Congress,  and  while  recommending  the 
adoption  of  a  system  the  elements  of  which  consisted  in 
variable  lengths  but  fixed  weight,  they  distinguished,  con- 
sidering the  requirements  of  manufacturers,  the  question 
of  numbering  from  the  manner  in  which  yarns  are  required 
for  the  market,  leaving  the  solution  of  the  question  as  to 
whether  measures  of  length  or  weight  should  be  the  rule  to 
be  disposed  of  by  general  agreement.  Admitting  the  great 
difficulties  arising  from  long-established  usage,  the  necessity 
of  certain  alterations  in  the  plant  in  use,  and  of  eflFecting  a 
reform  on  a  rational  basis,  the  Committee  placed  much  con- 
fidence in  the  exertions  of  the  permanent  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  be  elected  and  supported  by  the  present  Congress. 

A  draft  of  rules  {see  Appendix  F.)  regulating  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Congress  having  been  submitted  by  tLe  Chair- 
man, and  adopted,  with  the  modification  that  the  elections 
and  divisions  should  take  place  by  written  votes  only  in  case 
of  this  being  specially  demanded  by  a  member,  the  Congress 
elected,  on  the  proposition  of  Herr  Gottlieb,  Delegate  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Leipsic,  the  Chairman,  Chevalier 
Von  Reckenschuss,  President  oy  acclamation. 

The  election  of  vice-presidents  and  secretaries  was  post- 
poned till  the  next  meeting. 

The  first  article  of  the  propositions  {see  Appendix  E.) 
submitted  by  the  preparatory  Committee  for  discussion,  in 
accordance  with  the  original  programme,  was  as  follows  : — 

I.  "  The  present  systems  of  numbering  yarn  obstruct  the 
trade  in  woven  textures,  and  subject  it  to  great  incon- 
veniences. 

"  Considering  that  yam  has  become  a  staple  article  of  inter- 
national commerce  which  is  being  continually  developed  by 
treaties  of  commerce,  new  railway  enterprises,  telegraph 
lines,  international  exhibitions,  &c.,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  removal  of  the  acknowledged  obstacles  be  strongly 
supported. 

•*  The  present  time  appears  to  be  the  most  opportune 
period  for  that  purpose,  as  the  use  of  the  system  of  metrical 
weights  and  measures,  already  adopted  by  many  States,  has 
recently  been  introduced  in  an  industrial  territory  comprising 
70,000,000  inhabitants.'' 
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Director  von  Pacher,  of  Vienna,Reporterof  the  Committee, 
supported  the  adoption  of  this  paragraph^  mentioning  that 
in  his  comparative  tables  {see  Appendix  £>^  Supplements  L 
and  IL)  he  had  enumievated  24  difierent  syetems,  an  exami- 
Dation  of  which  proved^  that  :mofitIy  lo^l .  aad  accidental, 
clrcumstancee  (espcK^ially  .weights  a&d  meaeures)  <^efly  de^ 
termined;  th^  introdtiction,  aaic}  not;  ae  might*  be  siiippo^edj 
causes  attributable  to  the  nature  of  the.  various  fibrous  «ub- 
stance^  and  the  teal  requirements,  of  the  manufacture  aixd.the. 
consumption  of  the  textures,  much  less  reasons  of  commerce;. 

The  inoonv^ence  of  the  present  diversity  was  priocipallyy 
observable  in  two  different'  directions — firstly,  in  the  inter- 
natioQid  yam  tr^e ;  secondly,  in  the  manufacture  of  mix€ld 
fabrics. 

After  these  points  had  been  discudsed  in  detail,  Artide  !• 
of  the  propositions  recommended  by  the  Committee  was. 
adppted  una&imously* 

.  The  nett  article  ©f  the  Committee's  pf^^positions  was  to 
the  folio wmg  effect : — 

IL  "It  Appears  that  .if  the  choice  of  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures  be  made  to  correspond  with  the. 
nature  of  thfe  web,  it  is  possible  to  effect  a  numhenng  of 
all  textures  on  the  qame  principle/' 

Director  yon  Piaoher  observed  that  with  reference'  to  tfiis 
paragraph  the  Coinmittee  adopted  the  mode  of  submitting 
the  points  to  be  discussed  to  representatives  of  some  of 
the  principal  brMiches  of  textile  industry  for  their  opinion, 
and  though  it  was  admitted  by  most  of  them  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  universal  system  of  numbering  for  all  woven 
textures  was  all  but  impossible;  each  of  these  gentlemen 
recommended  for  his  own  particidar  branch  the  adoption  of 
the  metrical  system  as  iixe  most  practical,  for'  which  reeuson 
the  Committee  reeomtnended  the  acceptance  ?» />raic^/e. of 
a  conmion  and  uniform  system  of  numbering* 

M.  Karcher,  of  Colmar,  Delegate  of  the  Chamber  of. 
Commerce  of  Miilhausen,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  greatest  obstacles  against  the  introduction  of  uniform 
numbering  of  yarn  would  be  raised  by  England  and  Italy, 
and  declared  it  very  desirable  and  essential,  before  deciding: 
the  question,  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  representatives  of  these 
countries,  England  being  the  most  important  factor  to«  be 
considered  in  this  matter.  Unfortunately,  there  was  no 
one  present  from  England  in  a  position  to  respond  to  this 
lurgentand  reiterated  request.  The  Chairman  remarked  that 
the  Chambers  of  Conunerce  of  Manchester  and  Bradford 
had  notified  their  intention  of  taking  part  in  the  Congress 
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by  Delegates^  ipebereapon  Artide  IL  was  likewke  adopted 
unanimously. 

In  the  second  meeting  of  the  Congress^  which  took  place 
in  the  hall  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  and  Architects  on  the. 
§th  July,  Ministerial  Councillor  I)r.  Migerka^  of  Vieni)ay 
and  Mr.  Henry  Lister,  of  Bradford,  were  elected  Vice-Pre-t 
sidents^  and  Mons.  J,  Duckerts,  representative  of  the  yam 
spinners  of  Verviers,  Dr.  Hermann  Grothe,  Civil  ^gi- 
Heer  of  Berlin,  and  Dr.  Max  Weigert,  Manufacturer,  of 
Berlin,  Se^retariesj  after  which  election  the  meeting  entered 
into  the  discussion  of  Article  IIL  of  the  Committee's 
proposition* 

IIL  "  The  principle  of  such  a  uniform  numbering  re- 
commends itself  in  the  following  way  : — 
.  "  The  number  will  be  determined  by  the  number  of 
meters  weighing  a  gram,  decagram,  hectogram,  or  kilogram. 
.  **  Considering  that  the  standards  of  yarn  in  trade  are  in-* 
dependent  of  the  principle  of,  numbering,  and  that  in  esta* 
bli^hing  the  standards  technical  circumstances  are  to  be  consi-: 
dered,  the  various  textures  will  be  brought  intp  the  market,, 
as  heretofore,  partly  according  to  measure  of  leligth,  partly 
according  to  weight." 

In  support  of  this  article  Director  von  Padier  pointed 
out  the  difference  between  these  two  principles — viz.,  weight 
constant  length  and  variable  (which  }s  the  case  with  cotton, 
linen,  worsted,  carded,  and  also  with  jute  yam)  and  length 
constant  and  weight  variable  (as  is  the  case  with  silk  and  partly 
also  with  jute)  ;  the  former  principle  was  preferable,  as  being 
already  applied  to  most  of  the  branches  of  that  kind  of 
industry,  and  because  the  raw  material  is  bought  by  weight, 
whilst  the  number  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  labour 
and  expenses  required  for  spinning  the  quantity  on  hand. 

A  letter  by  General  Morin,  President  of  a  Committee  of 
Delegates  of  French  Spinners  and  Manufacturers,  which  met 
at  the  Conservatoire  of  Fine  Arts  and  Trades,  in  P^ria, 
approving  the  introduction  of  a  uniform  numbering  of  yariv 
pn  the  basis  of  the  metrical  system  {see  Appendix  G.),  and 
two  letters  of  a  similar  nature  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Society  of  Industry  at  Rheims  (see  Appendices 
H.  and  I.),  haying  been  read,  the  discussion  of  Article  III. 
was  adjourned  till  the  following  day. 

In  this  third  meeting,  which  took  place  in  the  session 
hall  of  the  Gewerbe-Verein  on  the  9th  July,  Ministerial 
Councillor  Dr.  Migerka   (in  the  chair)  communicated   to 
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the  meeting  a  letter  (above  alluded  to,  see  Appendix  K.) 
from  Mr.  A.  HofBnann,  Vice-President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Bradford,  and  announced  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
William  W.  Shaw,  Delegate  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Rochdale,  when  the  debate  on  Article  III.,  to  which 
several  amendments  had  been  proposed,  was  resumed. 
During  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  English  system 
of  yarn  numbering  was  made  ihe  subject  of  special  comment 
by  several  of  ihe  speakers. 

Herr  Bahse,  Delegate  of  the  Chamber  of  Conmierce  of 
Chemnitz,  submitted  that  the  Englisli  system  of  numbering, 
which  would  not  so  easily  be  abandoned,  cannot  be  dispens^ 
with  for  the  present  in  Saxony,  though  it  was  desirable,  and 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  Congress,  to  endeavour  to  persuade 
English  manufacturers  to  adopt  a  system  of  yam  numbering 
more  in  conformity  with  that  prevailing  on  the  Continent. 
Herr  Ehret,  Delegate  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Plauen, 
Saxony,  likewise  advocating  the  adoption  of  the  metrical 
system,  complained  that  the  admission  of  the  English  system 
would  make  all  attempts  at  reform  illusory  so  long  as  the 
English  manufacturers  and  spinners  abstained  from  joining 
the  movement. 

Ultimately  Art.  III.  in  its  amended  form — 

**The  metrica\   system   is  the  principle  recommended 

for  such  uniform  numbering. 
"  The   number  of  the  spun  yam  is   supplied  by  the 
number  of  meters  contained  in  one  gram  " — 
was  passed. 

In  consequence  of  the  alterations  adopted,  and  the  great 
number  of  amendments  proposed,  a  change  in  the  next 
articles  of  the  propositions  of  the  Committee  had  been 
rendered  necessary,  the  discussion  of  which  occupied  the 
fourth  meeting,  which  was  held  at  the  same  place  on  the 
10th  July,  Ministerial  Councillor  Dr.  Migerka  again  in  the 
chair.  The  various  amendments  having  been  disposed  of, 
the  Committee  was  instructed  to  submit  to  the  Congress  at 
its  next  meeting  a  revised  form  of  the  remaining  Articles  of 
the  resolution  passed  in  principle.  The  new  rendering 
having  been  approved  of,  the  Congress,  in  its  fifth  meeting, 
on  the  11th  July,  finally  adopted  Articles  IV.  to  VII.  in  the 
following  form : — 

Art.  IV.  "The  length  of  the  hank  is  fixed,  for  all  kinds 
of  yarn,  at  1,000  meters,  with  subdivisions  of  10  bundles 
(skeins)  at  100  meters  each." 

Art.  V.  "  The  length  of  the  reel,  and  consequently  the 
nmnber  of  threads  in  a  bundle  (skein)  will  be  deter- 
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mined,  after  mature  consideration  of  tbe  technical 
circumstances^  for  all  kinds  of  yam,  by  the  permanent 
Executive  Committee." 
Art  VI.  *^  The  correctness  of  the  number  of  a  quantity 
of  yarn  is  legally  to  be  judged  only  by  a  more  or  less 
large  number  of  meters,  which  must  in  no  cose  be  less 
than  one  hank. 

'^  The  determination  of  the  special  conditions  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  the  details  of  the  limits  of  deficiencies 
respecting  the  correctness  of  the  numbers  of  the  several 
kinds  of  yam  according  to  their  quality,  will  be  settled 
by  the  permanent  Executive  Committee." 

(a.)  "The  members  of  the  permanent  Executive 
Committee  will  be  elected  by  the  Congress. 

(i.)  "  The  members  residing  in  Vienna  form  amongst 
themselves  a  sub-committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  man- 
age the  aifairs  of  the  General  Executive  Committee 
until  the  meeting  of  the  next  Congress. 

(c.)  "  It  is  desirable  that  the  foreign  members  form, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  local  committees,  it  being  at  the 
same  time  the  duty  of  all  committee  members  of  one^ 
country  to  circulate  as  extensively  as  possible  within 
their  sphere  of  action  the  resolutions  of  the  Congress. 

(rf.)  ^*  General  organic  arrangements  for  the  Congress 
must  be  approved,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  by  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  entire  permanent 
Executive  Committee. 

(e.)  "  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  entitled  to 
send    to  the  meetings  of  the  Congress  delegates  who 
will  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  regular 
members." 
The  Congress  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  permanent  Executive  Committee,  a  list  of  whose 
names  is  given  in  the  Appendix.*    (See  Appendix  Q.) 

At  the  proposition  of  Herr  Gottlieb,  Delegate  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Leipsic,  it  was  unanimously  de- 
termined to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  Congress  in  1874, 
at  Brussels. 

Previous  to  the  adjournment  of  the  fourth  meeting  the 
members  of  the  Congress,  being  either  spinners  of  carded 
yam  or  manufacturers  using  the  same  in  their  manufactures, 
presented  to  the  Chairman  a  signed  declaration  to  the  etFect — 
•^  That  they  have  jointly  agreed  to  adopt  the  length  per 
hank  of  1,000  meters,  subdivided  in  10  bundles  (skeins) 
of  100  meters  each  with  a  reel  of  1*50  m.  in  circumference. 
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or  five  bundles  (skeins)  of  200  meters  each."  (flfe.  Ap- 
pendix M.) 

This  declaration  was  received  with  general  applaiise. 

A  similar  declaration  was  made  at  the  opening  of  the 
conclading  meeting  on  the  part  of  the  epinners  of  linen 
yam,  weavers,  bleachers,  and  throwsters,  wifh  the  addition 
that  they  considered  a  length  of  reel  of  2J  meters  most 
{practicable  for  the  coarser  and  1^  meter  for  the  finer  numbers 
of  yam.     {See  Appendix  N.) 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  the  pre- 
paratory Committee  terminated  the  proceedings  of  ihB  first 
International  Yam  Numbering  Reform  CTongrese. 

Summarising  the  result  of  the  five  dayei'  labour  of  the 
Congress,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  achieved  a  success 
— though  at  present  chjefly  in  a  moral  sense — greater  than 
was  at  first  anticipated.  The  diversity  of  opinion  which 
manifested  itself  during  the  debates  at  the  first  and  second 
meeting  was  so  great  that  many  of  the  members  "predicted 
that  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  would  prove  a  failure. 
Gradually,  however,  as  the  debates  progressed,  an  inter- 
change of  opinions  removed  all  difficulties,  and  established 
a  highly  satisfactory  unanimity  of  purpose  and  an  endeavour 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement  on  practical  principles,  which  will 
form  a  basis  for  the  achievement  of  a  reform  admitted  on  all 
sides  to  be  greatly  needed  in  order  to  remove  the  trammels 
under  which  a  great  branch  of  industry  is  labouring  at  a  dis- 
advantage, and  it  was  generally  considered  a  source  of  great 
regret  that,  while  all  other  countries  manifested  a  great 
interest  in  the  Congress  and  the  objects  it  had  in  view, 
England  should  have  been  so  scantily  represented.  The 
Congress  has,  however,  done  Great  Britain  the  honour  of 
electing  some  of  her  large  manufacturers  members  of  the 
permanent  Executive  Committee. 

Since  the  Congress  separated,  the  Austrian  members  of 
the  permanent  Executive  Committee  have  constituted  them- 
selves (27th  November  last),  and  issued  a  circular  {see  Ap- 
pendix S.)  dated  the  10th  December  1873,  inviting  tho 
members  of  the  same  Committee  residing  in  foreign  countries 
to  co-operate  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
general  recognition  of  the  principles  adopted*  by  the  Congresfi^ 
and  of  caiTying  into  effect  its  resolutions. 

The  Austrian  Committee  has  at  the  same  time  issued  the  first 
four  numbers  of  a  journal  published  both  in  the  German  and 
French  languages,  entitled  *^  Amtliches  Correspondenzblatt 
fiir  die  Einifiihrung  einer  einheitlichen  Gam  Numeriruhg " 
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(Correspondance  officielle  pour  rintroduction  du  num^rotage 
uniforme  du  fil),  who^e.  columns  will  be  entirely  devoted  to 
the  development  of  the  views  and  the  achievement  of  the 
objects  of  the  Congress. 

Fr.  L.  Weinmann. 
London^  Januarj  1874. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


No.  61.  

[Translation.] 

VIENNA  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  1873. 

Proposed  International  Congress  for  Discussing  the 
Question  of  Uniform  Numbering  of  Yarn. 

A. — General  Programme. 

1.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of 
Lower  Austria  an  International  Congress  will  be  held  in  connexion  with 
the  Universal  Exhibition  at  Vienna,  to  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
annexed  special  programme,  will  be  submitted  : — 

(a.)  The  investigation  of  the  question.  Whether  the  various  systems 
of  numbmng  yam  at  present  in  use,  which  by  their  great  dis- 
similarity impede  the  trade  in  woven  materials,  can  be  assimi- 
lated and  rendered  uniform,  or  at  least  reduced  to  a  smaller 
number? 

(b.)  The  discussion  and  adoption  of  measures  for  carrying  out  the 
plans  which  may  have  been  proposed  and  agreed  upon  as  the 
most  practical. 

2.  This  Congress  will  be  held  during  the  time  of  the  meetings  of  the 
jurors  of  the  Exhibition,  and  the  date  of  its  commencement  will  be  duly 
made  known  previously. 

3.  Every  Exhibitor  in  either  branches  of  the  Textile  Industry  classi- 
fied under  Group  V.,  Sect,  a — d,  will,  on  application,  receive  a  card  of 
admission  to  the  General  Meetings  of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  to  the 
Special  Committee  Meetings,  and  be  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings and  to  vote. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Congress  must  be  addressed  to  the 
respective  Commissions  appointed  for  the  Exhibition.  In  accordance 
with  these  applications,  which  must  be  sent  b^  the  respective  Com- 
missions to  the  Director-General  of  the  Exhibition  before  the  15th  of 
March  1873,  cards  bearing  the  Exhibitor's  name  will  be  forwarded. 

The  Director- General  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  inviting  other 
experts  to  take  part  in  the  Congress. 

4.  An  exposd  drawn  up  by  the  preliminary  Committee,  which,  follow- 
ing the  questions  of  the  special  programme,  will  contain  certain  definite 
propositions  for  discussion,  will  be  sent  to  the  respective  Commissions 
for  the  Exhibition  for  distribution  in  January  1873,  and  be  kept  ready 
for  the  members  of  the  Congress. 

5.  In  the  first  Creneral  Meeting,  which  will  be  opened  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  preliminary  Committee,  a  president  and  secretary  will  be 
elected,  the  rules  of  proceeding  submitted,  and  sub-committees  formed 
for  the  different  kinds  of  spinning  materials,  which  sub-committees 
will  each  appoint  a  reporter  to  prepare  a  report  for  submission  to  the 
General  Meeting  of  the  Congress. 

6.  The  language  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress 
\fill  be,  as  a  rule,  the  German ;  but  every  member  is  at  liberty  to  aviul 
himself  at  b's  choice  of  either  the  English,  French,  or  Italian  languages. 

7.  All  communications,  essays,  and  propositions,  having  reference  to 
the  items  of  the  programme,  must  be  addressed  previous  to  the  opening 
of  the  Congress  to  the  Director-General  of  the  Exhibition,  but  during 
the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  to  ihe  bureau  of  the  same. 
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The  proceedings  and  resolutions  of  the  Congress  will  afterwards  be 
published  and  distributed  to  the  respective  mem&rs. 

The  President  of  the  Imperial  Commission, 

Archduke  Rainbr. 
The  Director-General, 

Baron  von  Schwarz-Senborn. 
Vienna,  42,  Praterstrasse, 
July  10,  1872. 


B. — Programme  of  Questions. 

1.  What  disadvantages  result  to  the  trade  in  woven  materials  from 
the  many  different  systems  in  use  for  numbering  yarn  ? 

2.  Is  it  possible  to  introduce  a  uniform  system  of  numbering  for  all 
woven  textures,  i.e.,  silk,  woollen,  card  wool,  linen,  cotton,  and  jute 
yarns? 

3.  Should  that  not  appear  possible,  cannot  a  uniform  system  of 
numbering  be  applied  to  at  least  some  textures,  or  is  the  adoption  of 
a  separate  system  for  each  kind  to  be  reconunended  ? 

4.  Which  system  or  systems  of  numberinjg  does  it  seem  practical  to 
propose? 

5.  What  difficidties  obstruct  the  introduction  of  the  intended  altera- 
tion in  the  separate  branches  of  woven  materials,  and  by  what  means 
can  thqr  be  removed  ? 

6.  What  means  are  to  be  employed  to  cany  into  practice  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  adoption  ? 


APPENDIX  B. 

No.  1,426.  

[Teanslation.] 

VIENNA  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  1873. 
General  Direction. 

42,  Praterstrasse  II.,  Vienna, 
Mr.  Secretary  General,  14th  June  1873. 

Various  inquiries  addressed  to  me  as  to  whether  the  parti- 
cipation  in  the  forthcoming  International  Yarn  Numb^in^  Reform 
Congress,  which  is  intended  to  be  held  from  the  7th  to  the  12th  July,  is 
dependent  on  a  participation  in  the  Exhibition,  induce  me  to  request  you, 
Mr.  Secretary  General,  to  make  it  known  that  such  will  not  be  the  case; 
on  the  contrary,  every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  this  Question,  and 
whose  name  is  communicated  to  me  by  you  before  the  17th  instant, 
will  receive  from  me,  in  the  second  half  of  this  month,  a  ticket  entitling 
him  to  attend  the  meetings,  and  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Congress. 

Receive,  Mr.  Secretary  General,  on  this  occasion,  the  renewal  of  the 
expression  of  my  high  esteem. 

(Signed)        Schwarz-Senborn. 
Mr.  P.  CunlifFe  Owen,  Secreturv  General  of  the 
Exhibition  Commission  for  Great  Britain.   . 
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Disadvan- 
ta«e8  of  the 
difierent 
systems  of 
numbering. 


A  rational 
system  of ^ 
numbering. 


[Translation.] 

VIENNA  UNIVEB^AL  EXHIBITION,  1873. 

Uniform  Numbering  op  Yarn. 

His  Excellency  Baron  von  Schwarz-Senborn,  Director  Greneral 
of  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition. 

I  HAVE  the  honour,  as  an  Exhibitor  with  the  firm  Pasquay  fr^res 
&  Cie.,  to  submit  to  you  herewith  some  observations  which  are  based 
upon  many  years'  experience  with  reference  to  the  question  mentioned 
in  your  programme  of  the  10th  July  1872,  relative  to  the  Congress  to  be 
held  at  Vienna  this  year  for  the  purpose  of  disoiusing  the  advisability  of 
introducing  a  uniform  system  of  numbering  of  yam. 
r.  The  disadvantages  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  oire  so  patent  to.  eveiy 
man  of  business,  and  so  onerous,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dilate 
Upon  it. .  It  is,  unfortunately,  too  notorious  that  i^ere  is  in  tne  various 
Qounines  for  eiich  sort  of  yaurn,  not  only  a  separate  stand«jrd  (t.e.  grist) 
in  existence,  but  that  in  the  same  countrv  there  are  even  several  mode» 
of  ncunbcring  the  same  sort  of  yam  in  use. 

Yards — ^French,  Leipsic,  Brabant,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Wiirtemberg  idla 
«nd  meters — ^English,  Austrian,  and  Customs  pounds — kilograms  along 
with  old  French  grains — form  just  as  manjr  foundations  of  the  polyglot 
expressions  and  idioms  which  a  man  of  business  has  to  leam  in  order  to 
beabletb  master  all  these  variations. 

In  some  measure  France,  where  the  metrical  system  of  weight  and 
measure,  with  decimal  division,  has  been  the  longest  time  in  existence, 
serves  as  a  guide,  since  there  are  for  carded  yams,  besides  the  kilogram- 
metrical  system,  other  systems  in  use  which  are  based,  partly  on  the  ell 
measure  of  1' 19  m.  or  52  Parisian  inches,  and  the  half  kilogram,  besides 
the  "  Ldvre  de  table  "  of  Southern  France. 

Linen  yam  is  marked  there  in  English  yards  and  pounds,  silk  in  aunes 
of  ri9 m.  and  grains  of  0053  gr.  For  worsted  yarn  720  meter  in  one 
place  and  714  meter  in  another,  fbrm  the  imit  of  length,  with  0*500  kil. 
and  also  1  kil.  as  unit  of  weight. 

The  nomber  tlenotes  the  degree  of  fineness  of  the  yam,  and  is  the 
exponent  of  the  proportion  of  the  length  to  the  weight. 

There  -can  be  only  one  rational  system  of  numbering,  for  all  countries 
in  which'  the  meter  and  kilogram  systems  have  been  introduced,  or 
where  th^ir  introduction  is  in  prospect,  namely,  that  by  which  the 
number  expresses  the  proportion  of  the  length  in  meters  to  the  weight 
in  gr^jn^j  arid  respectively  of  kilometers  to  kilograms,  so  that  a  yarn, 
of  which — 
;    1  ,iKK7  meters  length  weigh  1,000  grams,  would  be  marked  by  No.  1. 

5<KI  raett^rs  length  weigh  1,000  grams,  would  be  marked  by  0*5  or 
SOOmm. 

1,2<K)  nieters  length  weigh  1,000  grams,  would  be  marked  by  1*2 
err  1,200  111  k. 

24,500  meters' length  weigh  1,000  grams,  would  be  marked  l)y  24*5. 

50,000  meters  length  weigh  1,000  grams,  would  be  marked  by  .50. 

This  system,  the  kilogrammetrical,  is  alreadv  partly  in  use  ;  for 
example,  for  carded  yarns  at  Rheims  and  in  Alsace,  and  also  for  silk 
waste  yams,  floss,  and  burling  silk,  &c. 

The  French  cotton  standard  is  also  based  on  the  kilometer  and  the 
half-kilogram,  as,  by  an  unpardonable  mistake,  it  was  prescribed  in 
the  "  Ordonnance  royale  "  of  the  26th  May  1819,  that  is,  long  after  the 
legal  introduction  of  the  kilogram  as  unit  of  weight. 
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':  vThe  change  into  the  kilogrammettical  system  presents  here  no  diffi- 
culties. 

As  the  metrical  system  of  weight  and  measure  is  already  in  use  in  the 
most  important  countries  of  the  continent,  and  will  most  probably  be 
intlroduced  very  soon  into  all  the  others  as  well,  no  other  system  of 
ihmibering  yam  but  this  can  lay  claim  to  be  adopted  by  all  those  cdleo^ 
tively  who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  since  this  system  perfectly  agrees 
wiHi  the  new  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  also  with  the  decimal 
systan. 

r  i  Jay.  stress  upon  the  wcwrd  "  perfectly  "  in  order  to  exclude  at  the 
beginning,  any  later  attempts  at  improvement,  and  to  caution  against 
tui&  or  so^aUed  transitory  measures,  as  unfortunately  have  also  erept 
into^the  law  of  17th  August  1868,  passed  for  regulating  the  weight  luod 
meilsure  in  the  German  empire,  namely,  in  the  form  of  the  "  Zentner  " 
(hundredweight)  of  60  kilograms,  and  the  "Scheffel"  (bushel)  c^  50 
Hiers^  whieh.  do  not  allow  of  being  amyiged  in  a  decimal  scale  of  kilo* 
grams  and  liters. 

When  thus  much  has  been  accomplished,  the  intelligent  portion  of 
the  public  will  improve  and  complete  it,  each  one  in  his  own  way,- and 
We  see  already  commercial  centres  taxing  the  goods  per  "Zentner*' 
(hmtdredweignt)  of  100  kilograms  and  hectoliters,  whilst  others  foUoW 
the  erroneous  standards  of  the  Imperial  law,  and  so  forego  the  advan- 
tages of  decimal  calculation. 

But  with  the  introduction  of  a  uniform  international  system  of  num-  iiiaking  ua 
berjng,  the  question  is  only  half  solved,  for  far  more  disturbing  for  trade 
is  the  great  difference  in  tne  making  up  or  reeling  of  the  yams. 
,  Even  if  the  numbering  has  been  placed  on  a  proper  footing,  a  yam 
scfiJe  (Romaine)  which  gives  on  the  scale  of  the  quadrant  the  new  number, 
if  l/KK)  or  100  meters  of  the  yams  to  be  tested  are  hung  upon  it»  cai^  be 
of  service  only  in  case  the  yam  has  been  reeled  and  tied  under  per  100 
me^r  length. 

For  this  reason  the  purchaser  of  yarns  asks  for  those  most  advan- 
tageously made  up  for  him,  in  order  that  he  may  not  have  to  receive  from 
various  places  of  production  hanks  of  all  sorts  of  length,  which  recjuire 
just  as  many  standard  scales,  if  not  re-reding  or  tedious  calculations, 
and  cannot  always  in  spooling  off  fit  on  the  bobbin  wheel  (reels)  on 
hand. 

Nor  does  the  spinner,  as  a  matter  of  course,  find  a  ready  sale  in  every 
market  for  the  goods  on  hand,  and  he  must  often  keep  them  in  stock  in 
order  to  prepare  the  yams  reeled  as  ordered. 

In  order  to  achievei  a  imiform  making  up  (reeling)  and  to  maintain  in 
connexion  with  this  the  proposed  kilogrammetrical  system  of  numbering, 
the  thread  length  of  the  hanks  must  also  consist  of  a  round  decimal 
meter  number,  for  example,  1,000  meter  in  hanks  of  100  meters  each. 

In  practice  the  coarser  yams  might,  without  detriment  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  system^  be  delivered  in  kanks  of  more  or  less  than  100  meters 
ip  length. 

The  diameter  of  the  reel  I  propose  to  be  1.50  m.,  since  here  also,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  general  adoption  as  much  as  possible,  a  round 
number  is  required.  Moreover,  this  measure  deviates  very  little  from 
the  dimensions  in  general  use,  and  it  is  easy  to  adapt  the  diameter  of  the 
existing  reels  to  correspond  with  the  new  measure  by  fixing  on  them  thin 
laths  or  cardboard. 

~  .Experience  has  also  taught  me  that  hanks  of  H  meter  size  are  easily 
intfT^ouced  everywhere,  and  our  firm  has  supplied  this  making  up  for 
15.  years,  to  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Normandy,  as  well  as  to  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Silesia,  and  the  Rhenish  countries. 
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With  66  windings  per  hank  the  length  will  be  99  meters  theoretically ; 
actually,  however,  invariably  100  meters,  and  on  account  of  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  diameter  of  the  reel,  even  more  than  100  meters. 

A  theoretically  correct  standard  of  th«  spooled  length,  moreover,  can- 
not possibly  be  uniformly  maintained,  as  the  same  reel  is  always  liable 
to  produce  deviations  by  the  greater  or  less  straining  of  the  thread, 
according  to  the  fineness  of  the  yam. 

For  coarse  jute  and  Phormium  yams  a  larger  diameter  of  reel  might 
perhaps  be  recommended,  but  the  divisions  of  the  hanks  must  abso- 
lutely agree  with  the  decimal  division  of  the  kilometer,  and  the  uniform 
system  of  numbering  the  yam  must  also  be  applied  to  these  yams. 
Legal  com-  ^^  order  to  carry  speedily  and  surely  a  uniform  system  of  nimibeiing 
pulsion.  into  practice,  it  is  recommended  to  make  its  application  compulsory  by 
law,  for  even  if  the  importance  of  such  a  uniform  numbering  for  their 
inls^d  and  foreign  trade  is  apparent  to  the  intelligent  portion  of  manu&c- 
turers,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  for  about  ten  years  or  more  the  old 
methods  would  still  be  adhered  to  in  some  countries. 

We  must  not  leave  out  of  our  calculations  that  in  Prussia,  even  to- 
day, oily  carded  yarn  is  sold  by  the  old  Cologne  Zentner,  but  when 
washed  the  same  sort  of  yam  is  8(dd  by  the  ''  Zoll  Zentner ;"  and  in 
France,  more  particularly  in  Paris,  affcer  the  new  system  of  measure  and 
weight  has  been  legally  introduced  for  nearly  a  century,  units  of  weight, 
owing  to  the  imperfect  application  of  that  law,  are  niade  use  of  in  the 
wholesale  trade  which  have  not  the  slightest  relation  to  the  kUogram 
and  its  decimal  division.     , 

Briefly  summarized,  the  above  remarks  and  propositions  may  be  for- 
mulated into  the  following  principles,  which  must  be  taken  as  a  basis 
for  an  international  system  of  numbering  yam,  in  order  to  meet  with 
general  adoption : — 

1.  Complete  agreement  with  the  latest  system  of  weights  and  mea- 

sures. 

2.  That  the  number  shall  represent  the  proportion  of  the  length  in 

meters  to  the  weight  in  grams,  and  respectively  of  the  kilometers 
to  the  kilograms. 

3.  Making  up  by  means  of  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  reel  of  H  meter 

diameter ;  hanks  of  6^  lengths  virtually  equal  to  100  meters, 
Wasselnheim  in  Alsace,  November  1872. 

(Signed)        Fritz  Pasquay, 

Of  the  firm  Pasquay  fibres  &  Cie, 
Carded  yarn  and  silk  factoiy. 


APPENDIX  D. 


^Translation.] 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 

Miihlhausen,  on  the  Question  of  a  Uniform  Numbering  of 

Yarn.* 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Miihlhausen,  prompted  by  the  prei>a- 
ratory  labours  of  the  Vienna  Commission,  has  applied  to  the  Industrial 
Association  of  the  town  to  deliver  an  opinion,  which  is  made  public  in 
the  present  document. 

*  This  report,  drawn  up  with  excellent  scientific  clearness,  hut  which  is 
unfortunately  too  voluminous  to  admit  of  its  being  reproduced  here  in  extauo, 
is  published  by  Wittwe  Bader  &  Co.,  of  Muhlhausen. 
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The  two  fomis  in  which  yarns  appear  are  the  bohhins  and  the  skeins. 
The  former  are  sold  according  to  weight,  the  latter  both  according  to 
length  as  well  as  to  weight.  But  it  is  alwajrs  the  proportion  between 
weight  and  length  which  determines  the  numbering. 

Now,  whilst  as  regards  silk,  the  numbering  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  unities  of  weight  (deniers)  which  are  contained  in  a  certain 
length  (new  500,  old  475f  meters),  the  contrary  system  is  ahnost  every- 
where in  exclusive  use  with  all  other  textile  fabrics,  cotton,  sheep's  wool, 
flax,  &c.  Accordingly  a  certain  number  of  unities  of  length,  yards, 
meters,  &c.,  is  fixed  upon  as  a  standard,  and  the  numbers  are  designated 
according  to  the  number  of  those  combined  lengths  called  skeins,  which 
is  contained  in  a  certain  unity  of  weight,  in  a  pound,  or  a  half,  or  an 
entire  kilogram.  In  practice  the  sorting-scale  (Romaine)  is  used  for 
determining  the  number  of  a  yam. 

It  wiU  be  seen,  in  comparing  the  two  methods,  that  with  silk  the  finer 
the  thread  the  lower  is  the  number,  whereas,  according  to  the  other 
method,  the  number  increases  with  the  fineness.  The  adoption  of  the 
first  method  would  upset  old  usages,  and  ofPer  no  real  ad^'antage. 
Neither  does  it  appear  possible  to  alter  tiie  method  which  serves  as  a 
basis  for  the  numbering  of  the  greater  part  of  the  textile  &brics,  and  is 
justified  hy  long  custom.  We  accordingly  affirm  that  whatever  system 
of  numbering  may  be  adopted,  it  must  be  based  on  the  number  of 
unities  of  length  which  is  contained  in  a  unity  of  weight,  and  not  vice 
versd. 


The  systems  of  numbering  yam  have,  for  the  most  part,  remained 
unafPected  by  the  changes  which  the  weights  and  measures  of  different 
countries  have  been  suDJect  to,  partly  by  legal  enactments,  partly  by  prac- 
tical requirements.  In  like  manner,  just  as  these  systems  of  numbering 
differ,  not  only  according  to  fabrics,  but  also  according  to  the  countries, 
and  even  frequently  differ  in  various  towns ;  neither  do  they  in  many  cases 
conform  in  any  way  to  the  weights  and  measures  in  use  in  the  countries 
in  question.  ISow,  the  same  reasons  which  have  brought  about  an  altera- 
tion in  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  must  in  like  manner  reform 
the  existing  systems  of  numbering.  We  therefore  affirm  that  it  is  urgently 
necessary  to  place  the  system  of  numbering  yams  in  exact  corresponding 
connexion  with  the  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  to  seek  a  uniform 
system  for  all  textde  fabrics.  The  metrical  system  being,  by  reason  of 
its  extreme  simpleness,  best  adapted  to  be  extended  everywhere,  it  is 
necessary  that  tne  numbering  be  in  conformity  therewith.  However,  it 
appears  necessaiy  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  in  adapting  the  new 
system  of  numbering  to  the  metrical  system,  it  should  in  its  application 
approach  as  near  as  possible  to  that  which  is  in  use  at  the  present  time, 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  lengths  of  thread  and  the  bulk  of  the  skeins 
should  differ  as  little  as  possible  from  the  dimensions  which  are  at  pre- 
sent in  use  in  the  various  textile  industries. 


In  regard  to  cotton  there  is,  besides  the  English  system,  which  is 
neither  metrical  nor  decimal,  the  French  system,  which  is  based  on  a 
metrico-decim^  system,  but  has  nevertheless  been  approximated  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  English  numbering,  when  introduced.  For  this 
reason  the  half-kilogram  was  taken  as  a  unity  of  weight  instead  of  the 
kilogram,  and  this  admits  of  a  very  easy  calculation  from  one  system 
into  the  other,  the  numbers  being  in  tolerably  exact  proportion,  as  ^[ve 
to  six.  A  few  and  insignificant  alterations  of  the  meohanical  contri- 
vances were  necessary  at  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  in  France, 
32996.-4.  Q  Q 
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and  it  may  be  owing  <to  this  that  it  has  not  remained  a  dead  letter  for 
commerce  and  indnstry.  Moreover,  this  system  has  the  advantage  that 
with  3rani  in  bundles,  the  bundle  weighing  5  kilograms^  the  ninnber  of 
plaits  (Docken)  at  10  skeins  o<Mitained  in  one  bundle,  represents  at  tiie 
same  time  the  number  of  the  yam. 

Although  the  system  of  numbering  which  has  the  kilogram  for  its 
basis,  is  in  many  respects  more  advantageous,  especially  in  reducing  the 
quantities  to  their  weight,  it  still  differs  all  the  more  from  the  systems 
principally  in  use,  and  one  must  consider  whether  the  advantage  refened 
to  is  of  sufficient  importance  not  to  accept  an  already  prevailing  system 
which  is  sanctioned  by  experience,  and  is  in  use  m  a  count^  \^ich 
is  of  great  importance  in  industrial  production.  It  has  also  been  pro- 
posed to  replace  the  horse-power  of  76  kilogram-meters  by  the  unity 
of  100  kilogram-meters,  with  the  appellation  Dynb.  This,  however, 
has  been  a  complete  failure. 

To  the  objection  l^at  the  circumference  of  the  reel  at  1*4285  represents 
an  insufficientiiv  round  number,  we  reply  that  it  approximates  the 
nearest  to  the  English  reel,  and  is  in  practice  for  different  reasons  re- 
duced to  a  simpler  number,  viz.,  1*42.  The  circumference  of  the  reel 
at  1*5  meters 'would  give  no  correct  number  of  complete  revolutions  in 
order  to  get  10  hanks  to  100  meters.  The  circumference  of  1  *  26  meters 
would  make  the  skeins  too  thick,  according  to  past  experience,  and  con- 
siderably increase  the  work  done  by  hand  for  the  coarse  numbers. 

All  tnese  reasons  induce  us  to  propose  the  adoption  of  the  Frem^h 
system  of  numbering  for  cotton,  because  it  is  based  upon  the  metrical 
system,  and  would  only  require  unimportant  alterations  in  the  contri- 
vances used  in  the  English  system,  and  because  it  does  not  create  any 
new  difficulty  for  the  industrial  modes  of  manipulation. 

Meanwhile,  if  the  adoption  (^  the  entire  kilogram  as  basis  of  the  new 
svstem  should  tend  to  the  union  of  a  greater  number  of  adherents,  or 
if  it  should  offer  important  fisujilities  for  other  textile  fabrics,  we  should 
not  consider  this  alteration  to  present  any  material  obstacle,  inasmuch 
as  onlv  the  designation  of  the  numbers  would  have  to  be  marked  doubly 
as  high  in  consequence. 

In  adopting  the  numbering  proposed  by  us,  the  skein  woidd  be  a  little 
longer  and  thicker  in  worsted  yarn  than  it  is  in  France  according  to  the 
present  numbering.  This,  however,  would  not  cause  any  difficulty  in 
industrial  operations,  because  still  greater  thickness  of  the  skeins  is 
found  in  carded  yam,  which  is  subjected  to  the  same  process  as  worsted 
yarn. 

With  carded  yam,  for  which  different  methods  of  numbering  prevail 
ill  France,  our  mode  of  numbering  would  form  about  a  medium  stan- 
dard between  them,  and  the  extent  of  the  numbers  which  would  fall 
generally  between  No.  6  and  No.  160  would  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  wool  industry. 

For  linen,  i.e.,  flax,  the  half-kilogram  is  already  the  standard  unity  of 
weight  of  numbering.  As  a  greater  length  of  reel  appears  to  be  an  ad- 
vantage in  practice,  we  suggest^  in  conformity  with  the  proposition  of 
the  preparatory  Cmnmittee,  the  adopldon  of  2*50  meters  as  circum- 
ference of  reel,  and  also  for  hemp  and  jute.  Floss-silk  would  likewise 
adapt  itself  witiiout  any  difficulty  to  the  new  mode  of  numbering. 

With  silk,  the  great  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  system  could 
only  oonsiat  in  the  usages  of  commerce  and  industir  to  number  in  the 
contruy  way  to  that  which  we  suggest.  But  if  it  is  intended  to  effect 
a-nnaform  numbering  for  all  textile  fiftbrics,  it  is  necessary  that  this 
radical  change  be  accomplished. 
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All  these  considerations  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  to  propose  as  a 
uniform  system  of  numbering  for  all  textile  fi&brics,  the  one  m  accord- 
ance  with  which  cotton  is  at  present  fiilmbered  in  France.  The  number 
of  skeins  of  1,000  meters  in  len^rth  which  is  required  in  order  to  obtain 
the  weight  of  600  wams,  will  give  the  number  of  the  yam.  The  hank 
will  be  made  up  by  70  turns  of  the  reel^  and  10  hanks  tvill'  make  one 
skein.  -  The  theoretical  circumference  of  1*4285  is  applied  to  cotton, 
worsted  yam,  carded  yam,  floss-silk,  and  raw  silk.  For  linen,  i.e.,  flax, 
hemp,  and  jute,  the  theoretical  circumference  of  reel  of  2*60  meters  is 
adopted ;  in  this  case  40  turns  of  the  reel  will  make  the  hank,  and  400 
the  skein.  ' 

If  the  entire  kilogram  should  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
obtain  adherents  to  a  uniform  system,  we  should  see  no  material  obstacle 
in  it,  and  accommodate  ourselves  to  its  acceptance,  without,  however, 
recommending  it,  on  account  of  the  reasons  stated  above. 

We  find  no  alterations  of  any  description  admissible  for  carrying  out 
this  svstem ;  the  reasons  which  could  be  advanced  against  the  introduc- 
tion ao  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  tenable. 


The  most  efficacious  means  of  effecting  uniformity  appear  to  us  to  be 
the  co-operation  of  the  chambers  of  commerce,  of  trade  corporations,  and 
industrial  societies,  the  circulation  of  comparative  tables,  and  the  con- 
struction of  comparative  sorting-scale».  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  deep-rooted  customs,  and  perhaps  very  powerful  interests,  will  have 
to  be  contended  against.  A  direct  effect  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gress is  to  be  expected  only  in  those  countries  which  already  possess  the 
metrical  svBtem,  But  this  is  no  reason  why  the  attempt  shoidd  not  be 
made,  liiese  countries  are  at  present  numerous  enough  in  order  to 
draw  the  others  with  them  her^ifter  by  the  force  of  h/^.  It  is  true 
that  England,  the  most  industrial  country,  does  not  yet  possess  the 
metrical  system,  dOid  thence  will  arise  the  great  difficulty  against  the 
introduction  of  general  uniformity. 

However,  a  statutory  enactment  could  speedily  remove  certain  anoma- 
lies still  prevailing  in  the  yam  trade.  In  altering  weights  and  measures 
the  law  has  forbidden  the  use  of  the  old  systems  after  the  expiration  of 
a  certain  time.  Shall  we  not  also  ^opose  an  analogous  procedure  in 
regard  to  the  numbering  of  yams  ?  We  oelieve  we  cannot  be  reproached 
for  advocating  repressive  measures,  when  the  advice  of  the  parties  con- 
oemed  has  l^en  previously  obtained,  and  their  objeotions  have  been 
taken  into  account. 

On  behalf  of  ikt  Mechanical  Committee, 

(Signed)  Cahillb  Sch5n, 

<Eepinfter. 
The  su^estions  contained  in  the  foregoing  report  have  been  approved 
by  the  Iimustrial  Association  of  Miihlhausen. 

(Signed)  August  Doixpuss, 

President. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  approved  the  foregoing  report  at  its 
meeting  thi^  day.    Miihlhausen,  16th  April  1873. 

(Signed)  J.  Albert  Schlumbbrosr, 

President. 
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APPENDIX  E. 


No.  77. 
[Tbanslation.] 

VIENNA  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  1873. 

International  Congress  for  Discussing  the  Question  of  a 
Uniform  Numbering  of   Yarn. 

Propositions. 
In  accordance  with  Programme  No.  61,  dated  July  10,  1872,  paragraph 
4,  the  preparatory  Committee  suggests  that  the  Congress  should  dwcuss 
and  resolve  upon  the  following  propositions : — 

I.  The  present  systems  of  numbering  yam  obstruct  the  trade  in  woven 

textures,  and  subject  it  to  great  inconvenience.     Considering  that 

yarn  has  become  a  staple  article  of  international  commerce,  which 

is  being  continually  developed  by  commercial  treaties,  new  railway 

enterprises,  telegraph  constructions,  and  international  exhibitions, 

it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  the  removal  of  every 

acknowledged  obstacle  should  be  strenuously  supported.     . 

The  present  time  appears  to  be  the  most  opportune  period  for  that 

purpose,  as  the  use  of  the  metrical  weights  and  measures  system,  adopted 

already  by  many  States,  has  lately  been  extended  to  an  industrial  territory 

compnsing  70,000,000  inhabitants. 

II.  It  appears  that  if  the  choice  of  the  standard  of  weights  and  mea* 

Bures  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  nature  of  the  web,  it  is 
possible  to  effect  a  nimibering  of  all  textures  on  the  same  principle. 

III.  The  principle  of  this  uniform  numbering  recommends  itself  in  the 
following  way  : — The  number  will  be  determined  by  the  number  of 
meters  weighing  a  gram,  a  decagram,  a  hectogram,  or  a  kilogram. 
Considering  that  the  standards  of  yarn  in  triMle  are  independent 
of  the  principle  of  numbering,  and  that  in  establishing  the 
standards,  technical  circumstances  are  to  be  considered,  the  various 
textures  will  be  brought  into  the  market,  as  heretofore,  partly 
according  to  measure  of  length  and  partly  according  to  weight. 

IV.  With  respect  to  the  reel-length,  the  following  is  to  be  recom- 
mended : — 

(a.)  For  flax  and  jute,  2i  meters ; 

(b,)  For  combed,  carded,  silk  and  cotton  yams,  li  meter. 

V.  Hie  mechanical  alterations  in   the  machinery  consequent  on  the 

introduction  of  this  new  system  of  numbering  are  very  trifling. 
They  comprise  the  adoption  of  new  sorting  balances,  and  a  new 
reel,  llie  cost  of  these,  as  well  as  labour,  are  nothing  in  propor- 
tion to  the  immense  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the  change. 

VI.  In  order  that  the  new  system  may  be  effectually  carried  out,  the 
resolutions  of  the  Congress  should  be  circulated  through  the  press, 
the  co-operation  of  industrial  Socieides,  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
mercantile  communities  and  associations,  its  quotation  in  usances, 
and  lastly,  by  legal  measures  to  be  secured.  The  most  effectual 
means  to  be  employed,  however,  is  the  voluntary  introduction 
by  the  spinners  themselves. 

An  International  Committee  of  at  least  seven  members  will  be  selected 
fiom.  the  Congress,  who  will  meet  at  least  once  a  year  from  1874,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  has  already  been  performed,  and  further  to  provide 
measures  which  may  appear  desirable. 
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Explanations  and  Arguments  as  to  Proposition  I. 

There  are  works  written  living  an  account  of  the  coinage,  weights  and 
measures  systems  of  the  sereral  States,  and  the  same  works  generally 
devote  a  large  space  to  the  mimhering  of  yarn ;  there  are  also  special 
books  treating  upon  this  matter,  as  the  subject  is  too  extensive  to  be 
treated  in  a  restricted  form,  especially  if  every  kind  of  yam  is  considered. 
Weaving  schools,  if  they  treat  only  of  a  part  of  the  rich  material,  must  lose 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  teaching.  Very  few  manufiactturers  or  merchants 
are  capable  of  completely  controlling  the  subject,  for  only  a  superficial 
observation  will  illustrate  the  long  row  of  figures  which  have  to  oe  dealt 
with.  In  cotton  yam,  for  instance,  there  exist  two  systems  of  numbering ; 
England  has,  for  a  unirorm  weight,  the  English  lb.,  and  length,  840  yards ; 
France  has,  for  uniform  rate,  the  ^  kilogram  and  length,  1,000  meters 
(hanks).  In  combed  wool  Germany  always  copulates  840  yards  to  an 
old  Berlin  lb. ;  England,  560  yards  to  the  Englilfi  lb. ;  France,  720  meters 
to  500  grams.  For  flax  yam  the  bases  of  fineness  are : — 1,152,000 
Silesian  yards  to  2,400  Prussian  lb. ;  60,000  yards  to  200  English  lbs. 
36,000  yards  to  540  kilogram.  In  carded  wool  tiie  standard  length 
are  :— 1,493,624  and  3,600  metres,  800  and  1,200  Saxon,  2,200  and  2,240 
BerHn  ells,  1,760  Vienna  ells,  andt^e  standards  of  weight,  the  English, 
old  Pmssian,  Saxon,  Customs,  and  Vienna  lb.  Floss  silk  is  wound  up 
according  to  the  English  and  metrical  systems,  &c. 

To  this  must  be  added  that  the  standards  of  sorts  brought  into 
market  are  differently  composed  for  the  various  threads,  and  that  the 
divisions  and  subdivisions  show  the  greatest  variety  of  numbers  in  their 
mutual  relations. 

From  a  glance  at  this  hasty  sketch  alone  it  may  be  inferred  that  no 
further  illustration  is  needed  to  prove  that  these  oifferences  must  create 
disorder  in  commerce.  Indeed,  it  is  considered  troublesome  to  all  inte- 
rested in  the  matter,  as  every  one  is  sensible  not  only  of  the  iiyurious 
consequences  which  the  manifold  systems  of  coinage,  weights  and  mea- 
sures always  occasion,  but  also  that  the  ciphers  of  the  numbers  do  not 
agree  with  the  thickness  of  the  thread:  that  an  equivalent  for  the 
number  of  yam  of  one  system  is  hardlj^  to  be  found  in  another ;  that  a 
change  is  therefore  required  in  the  setting  of  the  web  when  a  different, 
i.e.  substituted,  number  is  used ;  that  a  comparison  of  prices  is  rendered 
difficult  if  not  impossible ;  that  buyers  are  hindered  from  examining  the 
correctness  of  the  numbers  of  the  yam  purchased,  and  have  therefore  to 
accept  it  on  good' faith  ;  in  short,  the  differences  in  marking  the  thick- 
ness of  thread  of  the  same  spinning  fibre  within  the  same  industrial 
territory,  cause  more  or  less  material  inconveniences  in  the  appropriation, 
calculation,  and  manipulation,  complicate  the  unavoidable  tiechnicalities, 
and  render  trade  in  it  difficult.  It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  with- 
out taking  the  necessarv  increase  of  machinery  into  account,  the  weaver 
of  mixed  material  will  be  able,  only  by  the  assistance  of  a  series  of  re- 
ciprocal ciphers  and  calculations  arising  therefrom,  to  calculate  from  the 
weight  and  number  the  length  of  yam  required,  and  from  this,  and  also 
from  the  number  and  thickness  of  the  thread,  the  weight  of  the  standard 
of  surface.  These  difficulties  are,  if  possible,  increased  by  the  necessity 
arising  in  cases  of  litigation,  as  the  judges  as  well  as  the  parties  concerned 
are  obliged  to  make  deep  researches  in  order  to  establish  a  ground  for 
judgment.  We  would  also  allude  to  the  circumstances  that  tne  practice 
of  numbering  introduced  in  several  countries  is  founded  on  a  system  of 
measures  and  weights  not  used  in  the  other  trades  with  which  they  are 
in  business  relations. 
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By  reason  of  this  the  simplifying  of  the  system  of  numbering  yam 
appears  to  be  most  urgently  needec^  from  a  technical  as  -^v^U  as  m>m  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  The  actual  moment  shows  this  necessity  to  be 
the  more  stringent,  as  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in-tfae  l6|[al  dystem 
of  weights  and  measiires  of  a  powerful  industiml  and  commeroial  State 
will  essentially  favour  the  desired  change.  Apart  from  the  alteration  of 
antiquated  ideas  and  the  greater  susceptibility  to  innovations  which  will 
.be  occasioned  by  this  in  Austria^  Hungary,  and  German;^,  there  is  also 
the  circumstance  in  favour  of  the  question  of  numbering  yarn  being 
brought  now  to  a  solution,  as  the  imminent  introduction  of  the  metridd 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  as  the  only  legal  one,  would,  if  the 
present  system  of  nimibering  yam  should  be  continued,  have  this  result, 
as  a  consequence,  that  yams  would  be  bought  and  told  on  this  large  area 
according  to  one  system,  and  be  numbered  according  to  another  entirely 
different  in  its  foundations,  which  would  doubtiess  produce  a  division  of 
opinions  and  even  a  complete  confiifiion. 

As  TO   PROPOSITIONS   II.   AND   III. 

In  consid^ng  the  question  of  the  numbering  of  yam,  the  principle 
must  be  strictiy  kept  apart  firam  the  question  as  to  which  ^stem  (wdghts 
or  lenffths),  and  according  to  what  standard  of  numbering  yam  is  to  be 
brought  into  commerce.  The  difference  in  weight  which  many  materials 
suffer  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  into  yam  by  intermixing  with 
other  material,  or  which  occurs  to  other  materials  in  consequence  of  theur 
great  affinity  to  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  determine  in  effect  that 
certain  kinds  of  yam  are  only  dealt  with  in  commerce  according  to  length, 
while  others  are  only  dealt  with  according  to  weight. 

The  compatibility  of  these  twofold  measures  in  use  in  commerce  with  the 
existing  prmciple  of  numbering  common  to  both  yams,  or  which  is  quite 
the  same,  the  independence  of  both  instances  from  one  another,  appears 
from  the  existing  circumstances,  as  shown  by  the  present  trade  in  yam. 
With  the  exception  of  silk,  there  at  present  already  exists  for  all  spinning 
material  one  system  of  numbering,  the  formula  of  which  says : — **The 
yam  nimiber  is  given  by  the  numeral,  which  shows  how  often  a  certain 
length  of  yarn  corresponds  with  a  certain  weight."  Opposed  to  this 
general  principle  of  numbering  we  see  that  the  flax  spinner  sells  his  yarn 
according  to  length ;  the  cotton  spinner,  on  the  other  hand,  sells  accord* 
ing  to  weight,  notwithstanding  that  the  calculation  of  the  spinners  of 
both  spinning  material  is  founded  upon  the  weight,  whereas  the  weaver 
of  both  materials  calculates  by  the  length  of  yam,  and  that  the  price 
of  each  of  these  descriptions  of  webbing  is  arranged  according  to  the 
number. 

Experience  proves  that  it  is  not  this  deviation  which  burdens  the 
international  oonuneroe  in  yam,  but  it  is,  apart  from  the  difference  in 
the  coinage  system,  the  inequali^  of  the  system  of  measurement,  referring 
to  weight  as  well  as  length,  the  variety  of  subdivisions  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  formation,  on  which  they  rest,  and  lastly,  the  great  number  of 
tran»xiutation  numerals  which  embarrass  commerce  and  piroduce  the 
above-menidoned  defects. 

As  a  substantial  rdief,  the  yam  trade  has  therefore  to  welcome  the 
period  when  all  industrial  territories  shall  exclusively  employ  the  metriiml 
svstem  of  lengths  and  weights,  and  the  subdivisions  framed  according  to 
the  decimal  system. 

As  an  instance,  the  following  division  of  the  reckoning  quantities  in 
linen  yam  will  suffice,  namely : — 
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1  shodc  ss  10  pftekets,  at  lOk  pieces,,  at  10  hanks,  at  lO  dceinfi,  at  10 
lea,  at  10  threads,  at  1  meter ;  or,  in  another  form>^ 
1  gross  =  1,000,000  meters. 
1  packets?     100,000       „ 
I  piece  =       10,000      „ 
Ihank  =         1,000       „ 
1  skein  =  100       „ 

Ilea      =  10      „ 

1  thread=  1       „        " 

This  essenidal  relief  will  not,  under  the  b^ow-spedfied  and  finrther 
developed  conditions,  int^ere  with  any  other  yarns  at  present  in  use.  > 
However  praiseworthy  the  measure  may  be,  yet  it  appears  that  the  aim 
imaged  by  this  work  will  not  be  yet  aoeomj^hed  through  it.  In 
opposition  to  the  ruling  difference  of  the  parting  points,  the  ardoptiou  of 
one  fandamental  principle  common  to  all  yams  and  generally  adhered  to 
should  be  attempted. 

.    As  the  number  of  yarn  is  the  result  of  only  two  elements — ^length  and 
weight — so  in  general  only  two  princi|^  of  numbering  are  poss&le  s — 

1.  The  number  of  yam  is  equal  to  the  number  of  stanoard  weights, 

which  are  contained  in  a  thread  <^  a  certajn  length. 

2.  The  number  of  yam  is  equal  to  the  number  of  standard  leagtiis 

which  correspond  to  a  certain  weight. 

It  is  evident  that  the  question  which  of  ihe  two  principles  should  be 
chosen,  can  only  be  answered  from  the  point  of  view  of  opportunitv.  It 
will  therefore  have  to  be  examined  which  of  these  will  be  acceptable  to 
and  prove  most  profitable  for  the  spinner,  yam  merchant,  or  weaver, 
being  the  parties  most  interested  in  it ;  the  first,  which  assumes -Hk)  use 
oHier  woras  instead  of  the  above  formula—'*  the  length  as  steady  and 
the  weight  as  variable,"  as  for  instance : — 

No.  20  is  yam  of  which  1,000  meters  weigh  20  grams. 

lOO        „  „  „  „         ^  100     „  • 

or  the  second,  which  '^ combines  variable  length  with  fixed  weight;''  as 
for  instance : — 

No.  20  is  yam  of  which  1  kilogram  measures  20  kilometen* 
„   100  „  „  „  100         „ 

With  the  first  system  it  is  plain  that  the  number  is  lowered  with  the 
fineness  of  the  yam,  and  number  and  weight  stand  in  direct  relation ; 
with  the  seconcf,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  rises  with  the  fineness 
of  the  yam,  and  number  and  weight  stand  in  inverse  relation. 

It  appears  when  one  <rf  the  elements  is  fixed,  that  is,  when  one  of  them 
in  an  unchangeable  quantity  or  in  decimal  division  is  taken  for  a  basis 
of  the  numbmng  of  aU  spinning  yams,  both  systems  are  equal  in  vahie. 
Both  systems  are  easily  comprenensible,  convenient,  and  ^f9xH;ically  ap- 
propriate; both  render  it  possible  to  establish  a  general  lystem  of 
numbering  for  all  yams,  without  including  too  many  high  :^gures  or 
inconvenient  fractions,  if  the  standards  of  weight  and  length  are  adapted 
to  the  specific  peculiarit;|r  of  the  various  yams.  In  tl^  one  case  the 
steady  standard  weight  is,  corresponding  with  the  character  of  the 
spinning  material,  represented  in  gram,  deci-,  centi-,  milU--,  deka-,  hekto-, 
and  kilogram,  and  in  the  other  case  the  steady  standard  length  is 
represent^  in  meter,  deka-,  hekto-,  kilometer. 

Owing  to  the  metrical  system  the  objection  that  the  numbering  of  the 
web  of  very  coarse  thread  stuff  cannot  be  placed  with  some  of  the  finest 
material  on  the  same  basis,  without  sensibly  damaging  the  practical 
requisite  of  one  or  other  description  of  web,  is  reftited  in  advance.  A 
scope  as  is  here  given  would  completely  sati^the  practical  requirement 
of  tne  various  descriptions  of  webbing. 

The  establishing  of  any  of  these  systems  would  render  it  fdrther 
possible  to  find  for  the  number  of  a  spinning  material  with  the  same 
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easiness  the  equivalent  number  of  the  other  spinning  matoial,  as  10  or 
a  higher  power  of  10,  according  to  the  fundamental  relations,  will  form 
either  the  factor  or  divisor.  Unquestionably,  therefore,  one  is,  without 
making  further  examinations,  already  advanced  nearer  to  the  desired 
object  through  the  indiscriminate  selection  of  one  of  the  two  principles. 
As,  however,  the  question  is  merely  one  of  utility,  it  still  requires  a  more 
penetrating  examination  as  to  which  of  the  two  principles  give  greater 
advantages,  and  which  therefore  should  have  the  preference. 

If  yam  numbers  and  weights  stand  in  direct  relation  to  each  other, 
then  the  weight  of  a  certain  length  of  yam,  on  which  weight  depends  the 
quantity  of  the  proper  yarn  for  the  production  of  a  web,  will  be  found 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  standard  lengths  with  the  known  weight 
of  the  standard  lengths  upon  which  the  system  is  founded.  Especially 
by  fulfUling  the  above  suppositions,  the  creation  of  standards  for  calcu- 
lation or  trade  upon  the  basis  of  decimal  division,  this  operation  is 
unquestionably  very  easy  to  carry  out. 

If,  therefore,  this  system  of  numbering  recommends  itself  uncondition- 
ally from  the  weavers'  point  of  view,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  other 
system  will  meet  with  a  readier  approval  by  spinners  and  yam  dealers, 
and  even  the  weaver  will  find  in  certain  cases  this  other  system  more 
advantageous,  as  the  number  corresponds  with  the  figure  of  standard 
lengths  which  are  included  in  the  standard  weight. 

"nie  spinner  will  find  by  this  system  the  calculation  substantially 
simplified  and  relieved. 

An  analysis  of  the  cost  of  producmg  the  yarn  shows  that  one  part  of 
the  same  is  proportional  to  the  weight,  inasmuch  as  the  res})ective  work- 
ing expenses  (cleaning,  carding,  sorting),  for  all  numbers  of  yarn  remain 
the  same.  Another  part,  on  the  other  hand  (stubbing,  spinning),  in- 
creases with  the  fineness  of  the  yarn,  or  what  is  the  same,  with  the 
increase  of  the  length  of  thread,  the  weight  remaining  the  same.  A 
third  class  of  expenses,  however  (dressing,  management,  machinery, 
premises),  is  to  be  applied  in  such  proportions  as  experience  mil  show  to 
lenjjfth  and  weight. 

The  higher  the  yarn  number  rises  in  consequence  of  the  latter  principle 
the  more  value  of  labour  is  represented  by  the  product.  The  expression 
in  figures  of  such  value  is  on  the  base  of  this  principle  extraordinarily 
easy.  The  cost  of  production,  indepemlent  of  the  number,  must  accord- 
ingly be  considered  as  fixed,  and  added  to  the  price  of  the  standard  of 
weight  of  the  raw  material  shows  one  item  in  the  cost  price  of  the  yarn. 
♦  As  for  the  later  working  expenses,  occasioned  by  the  conversion  into 
yam,  which  are  increased  in  proportion  with  the  fineness  of  yam,  an 
average  value  cipher  can  be  established  for  each  number;  it  follows 
therefrom  :— 

1.  That  the  price  of  production  of  certain  yam  is  to  be  found  in  each 

single  instance  by  a  simple  addition  or  subtraction. 

2.  That  the  fluctuation  of  prices  of  raw  material  in  the  same  way  are 

easily  and  safely  to  be  valued  in  the  finished  fabric. 

A  simple  addition  or  subtraction  renders  it  possible,  in  one  word,  to 
ascertain  forth\vith  the  expenses  for  anjr  number,  as  also  the  numerical 
statement  of  the  influence  of  the  pnce  of  raw  material  upon  the  cost 
price  of  the  fabric. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  length  is  accepted  as  steadv,  then  the  items 
of  account  will  be  altered,  as  well  as  their  mutual  relations,  and  with 
these  also  the  mode  of  calculation.  If  weight  forms  the  only  base  of 
expense  calculation,  then  there  will  alter  with  each  number,  not  only  the 
pnce  of  labour,  as  before,  but  also  the  value  of  the  material,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  alteration,  the  necessity  arises  of  employing,  for  each 
number,  at^  each  fluctuation  of  price  of  the  ruw  material,  a  tolerably 
complicated  account. 
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The  spinner  as  well  as  the  yarn  merchant  are  equally  interested^  in  a 
rational  course  of  trade,  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  cost  price  of  the  dif- 
ferent yams,  for  which  purpose  an  easy  and  possibly  speedy  mode  of 
calculation  is  also  of  interest  to  him. 

But  the  weaver  also  will  find,  what  is  easily  to  be  proved,  that  in  the 
case  of  buying  yarn  wound  on  the  spindle  this  numbering  principle  will 
be  feur  preferable.  It  is  also  to  be  admitted  that  however  easy  it  is  to 
find,  in  consequence  of  the  fixing  of  one  of  the  items,  the  other  items  in 
both  systems,  yet  the  system  denoting  the  number  by  the  length  has 
stiU  the  advantage  of  an  unparalleled  simplicity. 

One  kilogram  yam.  No.  36,  for  instance,  without  even  making  a  cal- 
culation necessary,  abready  expresses  a  uniform  length  of  yam  of  36 
(kilometers,  &c.).  But  to  find  the  length  according  Xo  the  other  system, 
the  following  .calculation  must  be  made  : — 1,000  meters.  No.  36,  weigh 
36  grams,  consequently  1,000  grams  measure  : — 

1,000  X  1,000        „^  _^       _,  ,  .,      ^ 
^— =  27777  =  27J  kilometers. 

If  we  consider,  lastly,  the  influence  of  views  received  by  education,  and 
the  not  to  be  under-rated  power  of  habit,  the  numbering  principles  existing 
in  practice  plead  also  for  the  pre-eminence  of  the  system,  according  to 
which  the  number  stands  with  the  fineness  in  direct,  but  with  weight  in 
inverse  relations. 

As  TO  Proposition  IV. 

On  accoimt  of  the  length  of  the  reel  for  flax  and  jute  being  2\  meters, 
the  calculation  quantities  will  be  made  up  as  follows : — 

1  skein  =  40  reels     =  100  meters. 

1  hasp  =  25  skeins  =         2,500      „ 

1  piece  =    4  hasps   =       10,000      „ 

1  pack  =  10  pieces  =     100.000      „ 

1  gross  =  10  packs  =  1,000,000      „ 

Although  this  division  difPers  in  some  respects  from  the  above  repre- 
sented sections,  yet  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  system.  The 
unimportant  difference  in  weights  existing  between  the  old  and  new 
numbers  for  manufecturers  can  be  equalised  by  slight  alterations  in  the 
setting.  The  advantage  of  such  easy  calculation  is  consequently  gained 
witib  bwrely  a  sacrifice. 

The  length  of  the  hasp  of  1  meter  for  the  other  yarns  will    be 

fenerally  too  short  for  practical  purposes;  on  tbe  other  hand,  hasps  of 
meters  will  be  too  long.  Should,  nowever,  the  length  of  1,000  meters 
be  comprised  in  a  precise  number  of  thread  and  the  circumference  of 
the  hasp  in  meters  give  not  a  too  complicated  fraction,  then  only  the 
numbers  of  1,000,  800,  750,  600,  and  500  threads,  representing  a  circum- 
ference of  the  hasp  of  1,  IJ,  IJ,  1§,  and  2  meters  will  apt)ear  possible, 
therefore  in  regara  to  the  above,  only  the  circumferences  of  the  hasps 
existing  between  the  two  limits  are  to  be  recommended.  The  reel  of  IJ 
meter  has  the  advantage  that  it  admits  of  being  exactly  expressed  in 
full  centimeters,  therefore  this  size,  although  the  circumference  of  the 
reel  of  IJ  meter  approaches  nearest  to  the  present  English  cotton  reel 
(corresponding  one  with  the  other  as  1*371  is  to  1*353),  and  appears 
consequently  absolutely  preferable. 

'ITie  President  of  the  Imperial  Commission, 

Archduke  Rainbr. 
The  Chief  Manager, 

Baron  de  Schw^arz-Senbobn. 
42,  Praterstrasae, 
•  Febmary,  1873,  Vienna. 
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Supplement  III. 

Synopsis  of  the  most  notable  Systems  of  Numbebing  Yabn 
at  peeseni  in  ose. 

I.  Cotton  Yakn. 

1.  EngKsh  (in  use  over  the  whole  of  Eutope  and  North  America) 
number  =  to  the  quantity  of  skeins  of  840  yards,  which  equal  1  lb. 
English.    The  English  lb.  is  ^e  sellmg  standard,    llie  jeel  1^  yard. 

2.  French  (in  use  in  France)  number  =  the  quantity  in  kilometers, 
which  equal  i  kilogram.  Selling  standard  i  kilogram.  The  reel 
1-42867  meters  (70  threads  to  100  meters). 

II.  Flax  Yarn. 

3.  English  (in  use  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  parts  of  France  and 
Belgium)  number  =  the  quautily  in  leas,  at  300  yards  to  I  lb.  English. 
The  gross  at  12  bundles,  at  60,000  yards  =  270,000  jrards  for  sellinc 
standard.  The  reel  3  yards  in  England,  and  2^  yards  in  Scotland  and 
Germany. 

4.  French  (in  France  and  partly  in  Belgium)  number  =  the  quantity 
in  kilometers,  which  equal  i  kilogram.  Selling  standard,  the  gro8s>  at 
10  bundles,  at  50  kilometers  =  600,000  meters.    The  reel  2J  meters. 

6.  Austnan  (only  used  in  Austria)  number  =  the  quantity  in  hanks, 
about  3,660  Vienna  ells,  which  equal  101b.  English  =  8' lib.  Vienna. 
Tl^  shock  at  864,000  ells  for  selling  standard.    The  reel  3  ells. 

III.  Worsted  Yarn. 

^.  German  (used  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  partly  in  Franoe)  nmnber 
=  tthe  quantity  of  skeins  of  840  English  yards,  which  equal  1  Berlin 
olc|  commercial  pound.  Selling  standard,  the  pack  at  10  Berlin  pounds. 
The  reel  U  yard. 

i.  French,  old  (almost  exclusively  used  in  France,  Belgium,  French 
S^yitzcrland,  Italy,  and  Spain),  number  =  the  quantity  of  hanks,  at 
720  meters,  which  equal  600  grams.  Selling  standard,  the  pack 
of  '6  kilograms.    The  reel  1*44  meters. 

8.  French,  ofiGicial  (seldom  used)  number  =  tlie  quantity  of  1,000 
meiters  to  1  kilogram. 

^.  English  (in  use  in  Great  Britain  and  the  weft  spinning  mills  of 
thi  Continent)  number  s  ^e  quantity  of  skeins  at  660  yards  to  1  lb. 
English.    Selling  standard,  1  lb.    The  reel  1,  H,  and  2  yards. 

IV.  Carded  Yarn.  ' 

10.  Vienna  (in  use  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Austria)  number  =  the 
quantity  of  hanks  at  1,760  Vienna  ells,  which  equal  1  lb,  Vienna.  The 
Vienna  lb.  for  selling  standard.    The  reel,  2  Vienna  eUs. 

11.  Bohemian  (in  use  in  only  a  part  of  Bohemia)  number  =  the 
quanti^  of  hanks  at  800  Leipsic  ells  to  1  lb.  English.  The  English 
pound  for  selling  standard.    The  reel  2  Leipsic  ells. 

12.  Swcon  (in  use  in  only  a  part  of  Saxony)  number  =  the  quantity  of 
hanks  at  1,200  Leipsic  eUs  to  1  lb.  English.  The  English  lb.  for  selhng 
standfurd.    The  reel  3  Leipsic  ells. 

13.  Berlin  (together  with  the  following,  in  Germany  and  Belgium) 
number  =  the  quantity  of  hanks  at  2,160  Berlin  ells  to  1  Customs  lb. 
The  Customs  lb.  for  selling  standard.    The  reel  2i  Beriin  ells. 

14.  Cockerills  (used  together  with  the  foregoing  in  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many) number  =  the  quantity  of  hanks  at  2,240  Berlin  ells  to  1  Customs 
lb.    The  Customs  lb.  for  sellmg  standard.    The  reel  4  Berlin  ells. 

16.  English  (in  use  in  England  and  Scotland)  number  =  the  quantity 
of  hanks  about  660  yards  to  1  lb.  English.  The  English  lb.  for  selling 
standard.    The  reel  I  yard. 
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16.  Sedan  (in  use  in  France,  together  with  the  following)  ntimber  ^ 
the  quantity  in  hanks  at  1,256  atcmes  to  1  old  Paris  Ih.  For  selling 
standard  the  Paris  lb.,  as  well  as  the  \  kilogram.    The  reel  1*2975  oimef . 

17.  Elboeuf  (in  use  in  France  together  with  the  foregoing)  number  = 
the  quantity  in  hanks  at  3,600  meters  to  ^,  kilogram.  For  selling  Btftn- 
dard  the  i  kilogram.    The  reel  2  meters. 

y.  Silk  ^raw  silk,  organzine  and  trams). 

18.  Lyons  (new  style ;  in  use  in  L^ons)  number  =  the  auantity  of 
grains  of  the  old  Parisian  market  weight  to  a  hank  of  500  meters. 
like  weights  of  the  country  for  selling.    The  reel  variable. 

19.  Fiench,  old  (old  standard  in  use^  however,  in  France),  number 
(Denier)  =  weight  in  gnins  to  a  hank  of  476  meters  (fwmerly  400 
atmes.  =:  475|  meters)*  The  selling  standard  and  reel  according  to  the 
preceding. 

2^.  Italian,  new  (in  use  in  Italy,  together  with  the  preceding),  num- 
ber =  the  weights  in  i  decigrams  to  a  lea  (^  450  meters.  .Selling 
standard  and  red  as  above. 

VI.  Floss  Silk. 

21.  English  (in  use  in  England  and  partly  on  the  Continent).  The 
same  numberinpf  as  for  English  cotton  yam. 

22.  French  (m  use  in  Fmnce,  Austria,  &c.)  number  =  the  quantity 
of  meters  to  1  gram. 

VII.   JUTB. 

23.  English  (in  use  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany)  number  =  the 
quantity  in  leas  at  300  yards  to  1  lb.  English. 

24.  Scotch  (only  partly  in  use  in  the  spinning  manufactories)  number 
=  the  weight  of  a  spindle  of  48  leas,  therefore  14,400  yards  in 
English  lb. 


Reduction  of  the  existing  Weights  and  Measures  to  the 
Metrical  System. 

1  Vienna  lb.   - 

1  Customs  Ib.- 

1  English  lb.  - 

1  Berlin  commercial  lb, 

1  Paris  lb.      - 

1  Grain 

1  Vienna  ell    - 

1  Paris  Ottfie    * 

1  Yard 

1  BerUn  ell     - 

1  Leipsic  ell    - 

Particulars  of  Spinning  Material  and  Web. 


-    = 

56001  grams. 

•      ^ 

500-00      „ 

-     = 

453-69      „ 

).    = 

467-71      „ 

•     =: 

489-51      „ 

.     =r 

0-053115      „ 

•     = 

0*77921  meters. 

-     =r 

1-18845      „ 

.     = 

0-91438      „ 

*     :^ 

0-66694      „ 

-     = 

0-6856      „ 

Specific  Weight 
of  the  Fibre. 

Wool 
1-28. 

•      Silk 
1-80    _ 

Cotton 
_    1-48 

Flax 
1-60 

Jute. 

Thickness     of 

0-078-0-011 

0-027-0-014 

0-080-0-016 

0023--0-007 

_ 

the  fibre  in 

millimeters. 

Lengrth  ol  the 

26-600 

mm. 

12*40 

820-640 

,^ 

fibre  in  milli- 

meters. 

Usnal  numbers 

4-140 

10(H> 

6-900 

1-860 

1-18 

existing     in 

(English). 

(French). 

(Bnglish). 

(Austrian). 

(English). 

commerce. 

Numbers     ac^ 

5-160 

90-1000 

10-600 

f-200 

0-8-ll(8'110 

cording  to  the 
pro jeoted  plan. 

(9-100) 
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APPENDIX  F. 


[Tbanslation.] 

VIENNA  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  1873. 

Draft  of  an  Order  of  Business  for  the  International  Con- 
gress for  the  Discussion  of  a  Uniform  Yarn  Numeration. 

1.  The  meetings  of  the  Congress  take  place  regularly  from  the  7th  of 
July  and  following  days ;  beginning^  at  10  o'clock,  in  the  Session  Hall 
of  the  Lower  Austrian  Gewerbeverein  (Industrial  Society). 

2  Affcer  the  address  of  the  official  Delegate  of  the  Director  General^ 
the  first  meeting  will  be  opened  by  the  president  of  the  sub-committee^ 
and  the  election  of  the  president,  two  vice-presidents^  and  two  secretaries 
will  form  the  first  subject  of  the  order  of  the  day. 

3.  The  election  of  the  members  of  the  permanent  Committee,  the 
number  of  which  is  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  Congress,  will  take 
place  at  the  close  of  the  last  meeting. 

4.  The  divisions  and  elections  are  decided  by  the  absolute  minority  of 
the  votes  of  the  members  present. 

The  elections  take  place  by  written  votes ;  those  of  the  members  of  the 
permanent  Committee  reauire  to  be  signed  by  the  voter.  In  the  same 
manner  the  divisions  on  the  motions  proposed  by  the  sub-committee,  as 
well  as  on  the  resolutions  and  amendments  proposed  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  are  to  be  recorded  by  written  votes  signed  by  the  respective 
members. 

5.  Motions  proposed  by  members  of  the  Congress  must  be  submitted 
to  the  president  in  writing,  and,  if  possible,  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  brief  summary  of  arguments. 

6.  The  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  which  will  contain  the  resolutions 
in  fully  but  the  debates  only  in  an  abridged  abstract,  will  be  prepared 
by  the  secretaries  and  signed  by  the  president  and  two  other  members 
chosen  by  the  assembly. 

7.  The  official  report  on  the  result  of  the  proceeding^,  and  the  resolu- 
tions of  Congress,  will  be  edited  and  pubUshed,  according  to  ike  verified 
minutes,  by  the  Delegate  of  the  Dire(^r-General. 

8.  The  German  language  will  be  used  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gress ;  but  the  English,  French,  and  Italian  languages  are  also  allowed 
to  be  employed  (§  6  of  the  General  Programme). 


APPENDIX  G. 


[Translation.] 

Address  of  the  Meeting  of  French  Millowuers  and  Manufac- 
turers held  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Sciences  and  iNDusTRr 
at  Paris,  to  the  Director-General  of  the  Vienna  Uniter- 
SAL  Exhibition  of  1873. 

Monsieur  ls  Babon,  Paris,  30  June  1873. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  April  addressed  to  Greneral 
Morin,  and  the  circular  by  which  you  invited  our  manufacturers  to  take 
pari  in  the  International  Congress  for  discussing  the  question  ffi  a  - 
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nnifonn  numbering  of  yam,  we  have  the  honour  to  infonn  you  that  a 
meeting  of  millowners  and  manufacturers  has  taken  place  at  the  Con- 
servatoire of  Arts  and  Industry  for  the  pujrpose  of  discussing  this  subject, 
and  determining  the  proper  form  in  which  the  opinion  of  the  French 
manufacturers  is  to  be  notified  to  the  Vienna  Congress. 
The  meeting  was  unanimously  of  opinion  : — 

1.  That  the  unification  of  numbering  yams  would  be  one  of  the 

most  desirable  reforms. 

2.  That  it  must  be  based  upon  the  metrical  system. 

3.  That  preference  should  be  given  to  that  system  of  numbering 

which  makes  the  numbers  correspond  with  the  length  of  the 
thread  contained  in  an  unalterable  and  fixed  weight,  the 
latter  forming,  according  to  the  nature  df  the  different  fibres, 
a  decimal  fraction  of  the  kilogram,  and  calculated  to  satisfy 
all  requirements  in  practice. 
The  meeting  has,  moreover,  agreed  to  support  any  Congress  which 
might  undertake  to  discuss  all  parts  in  detail,  &c. 

These  are  the  resolutions  which  we  are  charged  to  submit  to  you,  with 
the  request  to  communicate  the  same  to  the  International  Congress. 
The  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Meeting. 

(Signed)        General  Morin, 
President. 
O.  Roy. 

Vice-President. 
L.  Person, 
Secretary. 


APPENDIX  H. 


[Translation.] 

Lbtter  of  the  Chamber  op  Cokmercb  at  Rheims,  to  its  Pre 
sident  M.  Dauphinot,  when  delegated  to  the  International 
Congress  for  the  Numbering  of  Yarn. 

Rheims,  2Gth  June  1873. 
Mb.  President, 

You  had  the  goodness  to  inform  us  that  the  Vienna  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Commisson  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  have  ap- 
pointed an  Industrial  Congress  for  the  ensuing  month  of  July,  in  order 
to  deliberate  upon  the  question  of  a  uniform  numbering  of  yarn. 

The  (question  is  veiy  important  for  all  branches  of  textile  industry. 
At  Rheims,  where  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  worsted  and  carded  yam 
has  been  developed  for  the  last  30  years  on  so  broad  a  basis,  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  reform,  which  up  till  now  is  only  partially  attained,  are 
duly  appreciated.  These  advantages  would  be  much  more  considerable 
if  this  reform  were  to  embrace  not  only  all  the  manufactures  of  France 
but  of  the  whole  world. 

The  Chamber  would  deem  itself  fortunate  if  you  would  give  your  con- 
sent to  represent  the  industiy  of  Rheims  at  this  Congress.  On  one  is 
better  acquainted  wit!i  this  question  than  yourself. 

But  allow  us  to  remind  you  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
alread)r  occupied  itself  repeatedly  with  the  study  of  the  reform,  with 
which  it  is  intended  to  deal  at  the  present  moment. 

It  was  in  the  year  1838  that  a  letter,  signed  by  a  great  number  of 
members  of  the  Industrial  Association,  and  dated  5th  March,  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chamber  with  respect  to  woollen  yarns,  on  account  of  the 
32996.-4.  B  H 
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non-obsonraace  of  the  deosee  of  14th  D^eemhev  L810,  whioh  pre^anbes 
a.  uniform  ma)dng  up  of  IjOOO  niters  6>o  jCottoUi  h^Mup^  ^iieu»,K6,,  fi«K 
and  sheep's  wool  yarns. 

The  Chamber  studied  the  question,  and  apphed  in  the  month  nMwM 
to  the  Mmister  of  Agrieultureiand  Gommeroe,  with  the.  request  that  he 
should  adopt  suitable  measures,  to  cause,  all  tradera^to  comply  with  the 
decree. 

In  its  letter  to  the  Minister  the  Chamber  .first  of  all  explained  why 
the  non-observance  of  the  statute  had  for  a  long  time  resulted  in  no 
inconvenience,  because  there  wap,  so  to  speak,  no  yarn  trade  in  existence, 
each  fa^ry  having  spun  no  more  than  the  quantity  of  sheep's  wool 
intended  for  its  own  requiremei>ts.'  It  then  showed  how  business  had 
altered  in  the  mean^ile^  and  that  impprtiMSit  trt^Asactions  in  vam  and 
textures  were  being  efiPeoted  both  on  the. spot,  and  by  suppr^  to  the 
various  manufiicturing  towns  of  France,  Accordingly  the  Chamber 
demanded  the  application  of  ^he  statute,  laying  down  the  pviociple  that 
the  proi-ision  respecting  the  making  up  in  skeins  of  l,OOOj|ietersia  length 
was  the  only  rational  one,  and  that  in  fftot,  in  thiscase  a  unify.  oC  length 
would  be  adopted  it  recognised. as  one  of  the  elements  of  the  deoiwl 
system,  which  was  also  applied  to  weight,  measuies  oi  capacity,  ^nd 
coins. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  decree  in  question,  the  making-up 
is  to  be  effected  in  skedns  of  1,000  meters  in  length,  to  be  sub-dividea 
into  hai^ks  of  100  meters  each,  according  to  requirement. 

On  the  5th  December  1839,  the  Chamber  again  urged  that  its  request 
should  be  granted  by  the  Minister,  and  lastly  made,  on  the  29th  June 
1840,  renewed  efforts  in  replying  to  some  objections  that  had  been 
raised. 

Later  on,  it  again  preferred  a  complaint,  interested  the  General  Council 
(Conseil  G^ndral)  in  the  fidfilment  of  its  wishes,  setting  forth  especially 
the  greater  security  of  business  transactions,  the  improved  facility  of 
calcination,  the  avoidance  of  misunderstandings,  and  particularly  ihe 
prevention  and  termination  of  law-suits. 

If  these  endeavours,  the  exertions  of  the  Industrial  AsAoeiatioxv,  and 
likewise  the  wishes  of  the  General  Council  have  not  penetrated  into 
Government  circles,  the  same  ill-success  has  not  been  encountered  in  the 
domain  of  facts. 

The  uniform  making-up  of  hanks  of  1,000  metres  in  length  in  carded 
wool  yarn  was  established  not  long  afterwards,  and  what  is  more,  with- 
out exception. 

Portions  of  combed  wool  yarn  is  likewise  made  up  uniformly  at 
1,000  meters.  Thus,  it  is  only  the  worsted  yams  in  Dobbins  which 
have  not  conformed  to  this  measure,  although  it  is  difl&cult  to  under- 
stand precisely  what  interests  the  manufacturers  have  in  persistently 
keeping  aloof  from  it. 

These  details,  Mr.  President,  will  doubtless  appear  rather  lengthy, 
yet  we  ascribe  some  practical  use  to  them.  They  will  prove,  on  tne 
other  hand,  that  the  Chamber  could  not  remain  indifferent  to  the 
object  which  the  International  Congress  at  Vienna  to-day  endeavours 
to  attain  without  disowning  its  past  exertions.  In  fistct,  the  object  of 
the  Congress  is  the  same  which  the  Chamber  has  pursued;  it  is  only 
requisite  in  addition  to  extend  the  measure  of  uniformity  in  the  making- 
up  of  yam  to  all  the  manufacturing  countries  of  the  world. 

A  uniform  making-up  of  yam,  once  adopted,  will  constitute  a  consider- 
able advance ;  no  one  can  doubt  that. 

Let  us  add,  that  the  measure  proves  to  be  very  simple  if  everyone  will 
set  aside  prejudices,  partisanship,  and  the  preailection  for  established 
usage. 
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The  sole  logical  'and  the  sole  raiaonal  Bystemi  iS'tbai  whieh^  will  egress 
on. the  bask  of  the  decimal  system  the.  number  of  the  yean  by  the 
nmnber  of  thousands  of  meters  which  are  contained  in  one  kilogram.  , 

The  skein  accordingly  will  be  unchangeably  of  1,000  meters  in  length, 
with  subdivisions  of  100  meters. 

The  measure  having  been  once  adopted,  th«  various  Governments  will 
nave  to  agree  amongst  themselves  as  to  make  it  legally  binding  in  their 
respective  countries. 

No  exertions  whatever  for  anv  description  of  yam,  of  whatever 
nature  it  may  be,  should  be  admissible,  and  especiidly.  not  for  carded  and 
combed  wool  yams,  nor  even  for  bobbins,  inasnmch  as  these  can  be 
made  to  contain  just  as  easily  1,000  meters  or  a  multaple  of  1,000 
meters. 

Our  opinion  is  that  you  wiU  have  to  defend  the«kein  of  1,000' meters. 
To  admit  other  tyjpes,  the  skein  of  1,500  meters  in  kilopram,  for 
example,  would  signify  the  running  the  risk  of  losing  that  facility,  and 
that  wondered  simpleness  of  cakulaSon  which  the  decimal  system  confers, 
not  to  speak  of  other  drawbacks. 

We  hope  that  the  enlightened  men  of  aQ  countries  with  whom  you 
will  have  to  discuss  the  question,  will  possess  oompreheasive  inistA* 
ligence,  both  as  regards  the  usefulness  of  the  uniform  measure,  as  m 
respect  of  the  necessity  not  to  deviate  from  the  decimal  system.  For 
the  rest,  it  is  not  the  tendency  in  our  days  of  all  peoples  to  assimilate 
all  systems  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins,  to  tne  decimal  system, 
a  nd  the  unities  of  the  meter  and  the  kilogram.  As  regards  the  uniform 
making-up  of  yams,  the  difficulty  in  doing  so  appears  to  us  to  be  less 
than  that  for  weights  and  coin-currency. 

Weights,  as  soon  as  deviated  f^m,  alter  thereby  the  habits  of  life  of 
every  one.  Coins,  in  order  to  be  altered,  involve  expenses  which  nations 
often  shrink  from  incurring. 

In  the  present  case,  objections  or  difficulties  of  a  similar  kind  are  not 
to  be  apprehended. 

Accept,  Mr.  President,  the  renewed  assurance  of  the  distinguished 
sentiments  we  entertain  for  you. 

For  the  Members  of  the  CWnber  of  Commerce. 

(Signed)  A.  Marteau, 

Vice-President, 


APPENDIX  I. 


Lbtteb  of  the  Industrial  Association  of  Rheims,  to  M.  S. 
Dauphinot,  Member  of  the  Jury  of  the  Vienna  Universal 
Exhibition. 

Respected  Sir,  Rheims,  26th  June  1873. 

The  Industrial  Association  of  Rheims,  assembled  in  order  to 
consider  the  advantages  which  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  mode  of 
numbering  yams  of  afl  descriptions  would  offer,  has  unanimously  agreed 
to  the  following  resolutions,  and  requests  you.  Sir,  to  lay  them  before 
the  International  Congress  at  Vienna,  and  to  be  good  enough  to  support 
them. 

1.  TTie  Industrial  Association  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  adopt  a  uniform  mode  of  numbering  yarns 
for  all  countries,  and  that  it  would  simplify  the  commercial 
relations  between  all  States. 

RR  2 
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2.  It  considers  it  to  be  a  natural  con8e<)uence  of  the  adoption  of 

the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  which  is  constantly 

coming  into  very  general  use,  to  select  the  meter  as  unitv  of  the 

standard  to  be  adopted ;  to  establish  the  length  of  1,000 

meters  for  the  skein  for  yarns  of  sheep's  wool,  as  well  as  of 

cotton ;  and  to  fix  the  specification  of  the  numbers  upon  the 

number  of  skeins  at  1,000  meters  contained  in  one  kilogram. 

The  making-up  at  1,000  meters  length  each  is  to  be  reconmiended, 

not  only  because  it  has  its  place  in  the  metrical  system,  but  also  because 

in  practice,  it  presents  undeniable  advantages  for  the  calculation  of  the 

material-accounts,  and  for  the  composition  of  the  textures. 

For  the  other  fibrous  materials  which  cannot  be  sampled  according  to 
1,000  meters,  it  is  desirable  that,  whilst  the  meter  remains  in  all  cases 
the  unity  of  measure,  the  making-up  be  always  a  decimal  multiple 
of  it. 

The  Industrial  Association,  relying  upon  the  well-known  care  which 
you  devote  to  the  interests  of  our  town,  reckons  on  your  endeavours  to 
obtain  recognition  of  the  resolutions  above-mentioned. 

Very  much  pleased  at  being  able  in  this  instance  to  make  myself  the 
interpreter  of  them,  I  have  the  honour.  Sir,  of  offering  you  the  assurance 
of  my  sentiments  of  esteem. 

(Signed)        J.  Martin  Ragot. 

President  of  the  Industrial  Association. 


APPENDIX  K. 


Extract  from  a  Letter  addressed  by  Mr.  A  Hoffmann,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  Dr.  Mi- 
GBRKA,  Aulic-Councillor  in  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  at 
Vienna. 

"I  very  much  regret  my  inability  to  attend  the  Congress.  As  it 
would  consequently  be  possible,  irrespective  of  my  letter,  that  Bradford 
may  not  be  represented  at  the  Congress,  I  take  the  hberhr  of  com- 
municating to  you  my  personal  views  concerning  the  unification  to 
be  deliberated  upon,  which,  as  I  know,  is  shared  by  most  of  my 
colleagues. 

*'  Even  if  an  alteration  in  the  present  usage  be  objected  to  by  many 
of  our  spinners  and  manufacturers,  still,  on  the  whole,  we  desire 
that  the  various  kinds  of  length  and  weight  of  yarns  be  reduced  to  tme 
basis. 

"  The  basis  of  05  kilo  appears  to  me  to  be  the  least  inconvenient  one 
for  all  descriptions  of  worsted  and  carded  vams,  and  if  it  should  be 
adopted  for  the  continent.  I  hope  that  we  shall  succeed  in  introducing 
it  in  England  as  well. 

"  In  any  case  you  may  give  the  members  of  the  Congress  the  assur- 
ance that  we  at  Bradford  should  with  pleasure  and  m>m  conviction 
make  every  effort  in  order  that  a  more  universal  and  rational  system 
be  realised  as  soon  as  possible,  and  o^r  system  replaced  by  the  metrical 
system." 
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APPENDIX  L. 


Abstract  of  a  Debate  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Glas- 
gow on  the  Yarn  Congress  to  be  held  in  1873  at  Vienna. 

Thb  President  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  ' 
of  the  Royal  British  Commission  for  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition 
in  which  tne  proposal  was  made  to  hold  a  Congress  at  Vienna  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  a  uniform  system  of  numbering  yarn.  This 
was  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance.  Whilst  the  English  sys- 
tem of  numbering  cotton  yams  was  uniform  and  familiar  to  the  Con« 
tinent,  it  was  not  the  case  with  woollen  yam,  as  the  same  nimiber  of 
woollen  yarn  would  signify  various  things,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  the  places  where  it  is  manufactured.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  proposal  made  unquestionably  deserved  the  full  attention  of  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  Younger  made  some  remarks  in  reply  to  questions  concerning 
the  differences  which  are  at  present  apparent  m  the  numbering  of  vam. 
These  differences  simply  arose  from  a  different  unity  of  measure  being 
emploved.  No.  1  cotton  yam  was  such  as  contained  840  yards  to  the 
pound.  No.  1  woollen  yarn,  on  the  other  hand,  contained  560  yards, 
&c.  The  disadvantages  accruing  to  trade  from  t^s  difference  were  very 
nimierous. 

In  the  first  place,  they  led  to  difficulties  and  errors  in  the  calculation 
of  the  cost  of  production  of  the  goods.    This  was  especially  the  case 
in  the  manufacture  of  mixed  goods,  which  were  produced  at  Glasgow 
in  great  quantities.     Manufacturers  often  were  obliged  to  alter  the 
materials  of  which  their  goods  were  made,  and  if  they  had  to  make  use 
of  new  descriptions  of  yam  which  were  reeled   and   numbered  in  a 
manner  not  familiar  to  them  they  would  lose  time,  and  be  liable  to 
mistakes.    'Hiey  were  in  the  habit  of  either  charging  too  high  a  price 
in  order  to  suffer  no  losses,  or  too  low  a  one.      In  the  former  case 
they  would  loss  custom,  in  the  latter  they  would  sustain  loss  by  execut- 
ing unprofitable  orders.    Tlie  sellers  of  yam  frequently  lost  much  time 
by  having  to  explain  to  the  manufbcturers  the  proportion  between  the 
numbers  of  different  descriptions  of  yam,  or  tables  nad  to  be  prepared 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  reference  made  to  them  in  case  of  need. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  measures  of  precaution,  errors  arose.    In  the 
second  place,  it  was  difficult  to  test  ue  various  descriptions  of  yam 
when  they  were  differently  numbered,  and  the  manufacturer  was  often 
at  a  loss  concerning  the  question  as  to  whether  he  would  obtain  the 
degree  of  fineness  in  his  yam  to  which  he  was  entitled.    Thirdly,  mis- 
takes could  occur  when  it  was  a  question  of  producing  goods  which 
were  to  be  mixed  of  different  materials  in  certain  proportions — ^for 
example,  wool,  cotton,  or  silk,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  customs'  tariff  of  foreign  states,  and  not  to  mn  the  risk  of  being 
charged  a  higher  import-duty,  and  thus  driven  out  of  the  market,  in 
consequence  of  an  error  in  the  calculation  of  the  respective  numbers  of 
the  materials  to  be  employed.    It  was  certain  that  a  uniform  system  of 
numbering  could  very  well  be  introduced  if  all  parties  interested  would 
only  adopt  the  same  unity  of  measure.    The  system  which  prevailed 
most  extensively  was  the  one  employed  for 'cotton  yam,  and  the  number- 
ing in  use  here  was  not  only  well  known  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
also  in  many  foreign  countries.    One  of  the  obstacles  which  stood  m 
the  wa^r  of  a  uniform  system  of  numbering  was,  undoubtedly,  the  force 
of  habit,  that  is  to  say,  long  prevailing  custom.    A  practical  step 
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towards  an  advance  in  this  direction  would  consist  in  some  influential 
traders  engaged  in  the  manvifac^to^  oi  the  various  descriptions  of  yam, 
meeting  and  agreeing  upon  a  uniform  sjstem  of  numbering.  The 
representatives  of  each  separate  tade  could  consult  amongst  themselves 
as  to  whether  such  uniform  system  could  be  grenerally  adopted.  In 
any  case  such  a  system  could  onh^  be  gradually  introduced ;  flut*  even 
an  approitimate  uniformity  w&tdd  be  a  great  step  in  advance.  However, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  establish  a  uniform  system  for  different  countnes. 
Indeed  it  was  not  c(Hiceivable  how  such  a  system  could  be  established 
unless  a  uniform  international  system  of  weights  and  measured  were 
first  of  all  introduced. 

The  President  invited  the  Chamber  to  give  their  support  to  the  Con- 
gress to  be  held  at  Vienna,  during  the  time  of  the  Universal  Exhibition^ 
Dj  which  this  question  would  be  discussed,  and  to  consider  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  introduce  a  uniform,  ^r  at  leaat  a  more  simple 
system  of  numbering  yam. 

.  Mr.  Stephen  Mason  obaierved  that^  in  his  opinion,  the  sole  incon-* 
venience  which  would  result  f^m  a  change  in  the  system  of  numbeiuig 
yam  would  oonaiBt  in  the  difficulty  of  accust^nning  the  woidanen  to^the 
use  of  the  new  one. 
After  a  long  debate  the  Chamber  unanimously  resolved,-^ 
''That  it  is  desirable  that  a  uniform^  system  of  numbering  yarn'  be 
adopted,  and  that,  as  the  numbering  customary  with  cotton  vam  is  the 
one  best  known,  it  oould  be  advantageously  applied  to  other  yams, 
such  as  sheep's  wool,  silk,  linen,  i.e.,  flax,  and  jute." 
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[Translation.] 

Tmc  undersigned  members  of  the  International  Congress  for  inlzo* 
ducing  a  uniform  numbering  of  yam,  representing  the  brandi  of  carded 
yam  manufacture,  declare  herewith  their  unanimous  resolution  to  accept 
the  length  of  1,000  meters  per  hank,  subdivided  into  10  leas  at  100 
meters  with  a  hasp,  diameter  of  1.50  meters,  or  five  leas  of  50Q  meters. 

(Signed)  M.  £.  Schwarz  (Briinn). 

W.  Tbuber  (Briinn). 
C.  Cbntnbr  (Verviers). 
J.  DucKSRTs  (Verviers). 
Sbvbrin  Faoard  (Verviers). 
Pi^BRB  Fagard  (Bront^For6t»  pr^ 

Verviers). 
Dr.  Grothb  (Ber^). 
Ch.  MtLLBNDORFP  (Vcrviers). 


APPENDIX  N. 


The  undersigned  flax  yam  ajHun^rs,  weavers,  bleadiers»  and  thrown 
Bters,  declare  herewith  that  they  agree  to  the  adoption  of  a  letigth  of 
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1,000  meters  per  bank,  and  10  subdivisions  at  100  meters  eacb,  and  tbat 
they  consider  the  2i  meters  as  length  of  the  reel  for  coarser  and  li 
meter  for  the  finer  numbers  the  most  practical. 

.  (Signed)        C.  Obbrleithnbr  (Hannsdorf-Wiesenberg). 
*  Josef  Heider  (Freiwaldau). 
MoRiTz  Emmer  (Moravian  Schonberg). 
Robert  Sibgel  (Moravian  Schonberg). 
S.  MA.NSSEL  (Moravian  Schonberg). 
FrAnz  Heinze. 

Weiss  and  Grohmann  (Vienna). 
Ernst  Rbgenuart  (Vienna). 
F.'  C.  Gottlieb  (Leipsic). 
Anton  Schmidt  (Great  UUersdorf), 
J.  Sghindlbr  (Knimau). 


APPENDIX  0. 


Statement  of  Mr.  Julius  Kabchee  relative  to  bis  Sobting 
Scales  exhibited  to  the  Congress. 

I  NOW  come  to  the,  in  my  opinion,  very  important  question  of  sorting 
scales  (Romaines),  and  call  jour  attention,  at  the  beginning,  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  micro-metrical,  or  balances.  They  consist  in  tiie 
following :— ' 

1.  For  silk,  in  a  comparative  sorting-scale  on  the  basis  of  100  ^ms 
and  100  metars  on  the  one  side,  compared  with  the  old  determining  of 
the  litre  on  the  basis  of  Deniers  and  400  yards,  Milan  measurement 
(476  meters). 

With  regard  to  the  determining  of  the  litre  of  this  article,  I  am  in 
favour  of  making  numerous  experunents  with  a  reduced  lengtii,  namely, 
from  10  to  20  experiments  of  lOb  meters,  and  of  taking  the  average  of 
10  experiments  as  the  actual  number. 

2.  llie  second  balance  is  arranged  on  the  basis  of  100  meters  and 
100  grams.  In  my  opimion,  and  in  that  of  Mr.  Saladin,  rdative  to 
which  I  reserve  to  myself  the  privilege  of  conferring  with  you  hereafter, 
it  is  the  sortin|^-scale  of  the  future  for  cotton,  wool,  and  all  yams  of  a 
certain  regulanty. 

Refl^  well,  that  I  have  not  constructed  this  Romaine  as  a  balance, 
but  for  [the  puirpose  of  being  adopted  hereafter,  in  practice  for  all 
r^jpcdariy  spun  fabrics. 

3.  The  sorting-scale,  arranged  on  the  basis  of  1,000  meters,  and 
1,000  gramSj  should  in  my  opinion,  be  that  prescribed  bv  law.  That 
which  it  indicates  is  the  metrical  number  in  the  kilo  for  a  skein  of  1,000 
meters. 

It  is  very  well  arranged,  and  the  system  to  which  it  adheres  gives  a 
more  exact  result  than  that  which  is  obtained  by  the  sorting-scales 
hithevtp  employed. 
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APPENDIX  P, 


Alphabeticai.  List  of  Enrolled  Members  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  for  Discusslng  the  Question  op  a 
Uniform  Numbering  of  Yarn. 

7th  to  12th  July  1873. 

President  : 

J  OS.  Chevalier  von  Reckenschuss,  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Vienna. 

Official  Deleoatb  of  the  General  Direction  : 
Imperial  Councillor  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  Dr.  F.  Migerka. 

Vice-Presidents  : 

Dr.  F.  Migerka  (Vienna). 

Henry  Lister,  Esq.  (Bradford,  England). 

Secretaries  : 

Mens.  J.  Duckerts  (Verviers,  Belgium). 
Dr.  Hermann  Grotbe  (Berlin,  Prussia). 
Dr.  Max  Weigert  (Berlin,  Prussia). 

Preparatory  Committee  : 

Josef  Chevalier  von  Reckenschuss  (Vienna),  Chairman. 

Imperial  Councillor  Dr.  Franz  Migerka  (Vienna),  Reporter. 

Director,  C.  L.  Falk  (Voslau). 

Director  Bruno  Henneberg  (Pottendorf). 

Imperial  Councillor,  Dr.  Carl  Holdhaus,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber 

of  Commerce  (Vienna). 
John  Baptist  Kirschnek  (Vienna). 
Carl  Low  (Briinn). 

Carl  Chevalier  von  Otfermann  (Brunn). 
Director  Gustav  Pacher  von  Theinburg  (Vienna). 
Adolf  Reymann  (Freiwaldau-Austr,  Silesia). 
M.  E.  Scmvarz  (Briinn). 

Imperial  Councillor,  Carl  Friedrich  Seutter  von  Lotzen  (Vienna). 
Wilhelm  Teuber  (Briinn). 

Members  of  Congress  : 

*Bahse,  M.  F.,  Delegate  of  the  Chamber  of  Conunerce  in  Chemnitz. 
Bauer,  Otto  Edler  v.,  Woollen  Goods  Manufacturer  in  Briinn. 
Bazant,  Johann,  Dr.,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 

Industry  in  Briinn. 
Bentz,  J.  G.,  Carded  Yam  Spinner  in  Linz. 
Berber,  J.,  Representative  of  the  Firm   L.  Auspitz'  grandchildreHy 

Woollen  Goods  Manufiacturers  in  Brunn. 
Borkenstein  and  Son,  G.,  Cotton  Mill  Proprietors  at  Neudau  and 
Burgau,  Styria. 
*Cantoni,  E.,  Manufacturer. 
♦Centner,  Charles,  Delegate  of  the  Yam  Spinners  of  Verviers,  Belgium. 


The  *  denotes   the  active   participation  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gress. 
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Charwat,  Imperial  jfcnd  Royal  Chief  of  Department  in  the  Ministry  of 

Commerce,  Vienna. 
Ctibor,  Carl,  Cloth  Manu&eturer  in  Tabor,  Bohemia. 
Czemy,  Jos.  ^ug..  Director  of  a  Manufactory  in  Eisenbrod,  Bohemia. 
♦Dredge,  James,  Editor  of  the  "  Engineering,"  London. 
♦Danphinot,  S.,  Delegate  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Rheims. 
Degerman,  E.,  in  Markirch,  Alsace-Loraine. 

Dittrich,  Carl,  Flax  Spinner  and  Linen  Manufacturer  in  Zyrardow, 
Russia. 
♦Duckerts,  J .,  Representative  of  Spinners  in  Verviers. 
♦Ehret,  C,  Worsted  Yam  Spinner,  Delegate  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Plauen  in  Saxony. 
Emmer,  Moriz,  Director  of  the  Flax  Mill  in  Zautke,  near  Schonberg, 

Moravia. 
Engel,  Theodor,  Director  of  the  Cotton  Mill  in  Tattendorf,    near 

Baden,  Lower  Austria. 
Eras,  Dr.,  Delegate  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Bredan. 
♦Fagurd,  Severin,  Spinner  in  Verviers. 
*Fagard,  Pierre,  Spinner  in  Verviers. 
Fedra,  L.,  Director  of  the  Spinning  and  Weaving  Factory  of  His  Im- 

p^ial  Highness  Archduke  Albrecht  at  Teschen  in  Silesia. 
Fluss,  J.,  Cloth  Manufacturer  in  Freiberg,  Moravia. 
♦Ganahl,  Carl,  Cotton  Yam  Spinner,  FelcUkirch. 

♦Gottlieb,  F.  C.,  Representative  of  tiie  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Leipsio. 
Grimm,   C,  Fabrikant,  Delegate  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 

Zittau. 
♦Grothe,  H.,  Dr.,  Engineer,  &c.,  at  Berlin. 
Grutzner,  £.,  Delegate  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Zittau. 
Giilcher,  Oscar,  WooUen  Goods  Manufacturer,  Bielits-Biala. 
Haas,  Simon  (Firm,  B.  Engel  and  Co.),  Briinn. 
Hardt,  B^  Delegate  of  the  Chamber  of  Conmieroe  in  Lennep. 
Hasenohrl,  Richard,  Dr.,  Assistant  Clerk  in  the  Ministry  of  Commerce, 

Vienna. 
♦Hanssel,  Director  of  the  Flax  Mill,  Schonberg,  Moravia. 
♦Heide,  Joseph,  Manager  of  the  Linen  Factmy  of  Messrs.  Regenhart 

and  Raymann  in  Freiwaldu. 
♦Henneberg,  B.,  Director  of  the  Cotton  Mill    in  Rottendorf,    near 
Vienna. 
Heinz,  Franz,  Linen  Manufacturer  in  Freudenthal,  Austrian  Silesia. 
♦Hetzer,  Adolf,  Manufacturer,  Vienna. 
Hofman,  A.,  Vice-President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Bradford, 

•  Great  Britain. 
♦Herrmann,  F.,  Representative  of  the  Wool    and  Cotton  Mills    of 
F.  Schmitt  in  Sticha  and  Semil,  Bohemia. 
Kafka,  Gustav,  Spinner  (Firm  Moriz  Kafka  and  Co.),  in  Brclnn. 
♦Karcher,  J.,  Floret  Spinner  in  Oolmar,  Delegate  of  the  Chamber  oi 
Commerce  in  MuhlhaUsen. 
Kaselowski,  Delegate  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Breslau. 
♦Kirschnek,  J.  B.,  Silk  Spinner  in  Vienna. 
Kkin-Schlatter,  C.  F.,  Delegate  of  the  Chamber  oi  Commerce  in 

Barmen. 
Kolbe,  J .  N.,  Factorv  Director  in  Vienna. 
♦Kossuth,  Stephan,  Technologist  in  Warsaw,  Russia. 
♦Kreller,  E.,  Director  of  the  Worsted  Yam  Factory  in  Vdslau. 
Kunz,  Carl,  Manufiacturer. 

Kurz,  Book-keeper  of  the  Cotton  Mill  in  Prossnitz. 
Landbberger,  A.,  in  Friedek,  Austrian  Silesia. 
Lang,  Joseph,  Manufiacturer  in  Traun,  Oberosterreich. 
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*Lcjeuiie,  Director  oiikB  Feesdorf  Spinniiig  Fttctorf. 
Lmer,  Henry,  in  Bradford,  Great  Britain. 
*Lund8trom,  C.  17.,  Faetoir  Proprietor  m  tsbtaburg,  Sweden. 
Madbuolii,.  W.v  linen  «xid  Cotton  Goods  MJBinifoctciwr  in  BennlBcli, 

Austrian  Silesia^ 
Marbadi,  Honnaim,  Frot)rietor  of  the  Raosehengrund  Cottott  Mill,* 

Bohemia. 
Usauli  K,  f  aotoE^Diiettep  o§  <^'Fimi  A.  Sohaamaii  &  Co.,  Stookenui. 
*Migerka,  P.,  Dr.,  Imperial  Councillor  in  the  Ministiy  of  Commerce  at 

Vienna. 
•Mofttl/iDizctstorof  tiie  Soci^  lini^re  de  la  Lys,  in  6hent>  Belgium. 
*Miillendorff,  Charles,  Delegate  of  the  Chamber  of  <];ominerce  m  Venders, 

Bdgium.   ' 
Miiller,  H„  Linen  and  Thread  Spinner  in  Hirschfelde,  near  Ztigbuxii 
^MttUer;  M.^  Editor  of  the ''  Biigui^enng,"  Loadon. 
*Oberleithner,  Carl,  Representative  of  the  Wieseafoerg  Flax  Spianing 

Factoiyy  Sdidnbeig,  *  Moravia* 
Olsner,  G.  H.,  Weaving  Master  in  W^rdau,  Kingdom  of  Saxoty. ' 
Offermann,  August,  Woollen  Goods  Factory  Dinoloir  in  Brtmn. 
*Pa^heil,'  Ghistav  ^.,  Factory  Director,  Vienna. 
Pastor,  Gottfried,  Proprietor  of  the  Caarded  Yam  Spinmnif  Factory  at 

Aix-la-Chapelle. 
"^Penzig,  A.  G.,  Del^ato  of  the  Cfaambet  of  Comineroe,  la  Cfaeknlntx^ 
Polfomyi  ThflodoTy  Delegatovf  the' Chamber  of  Comtiieroe  in  Ltondp. ' 
Popper,  Julius,  Reprasentati^  of  the  &mi  Heinrich  Kafka,  WooUea 

Goods  Merchants,  Briinn. 
*Preibisch,  C.  A.,  Delegate  of  the  €haaber  of  Ccnnnercain  Zittani.  > 
I'Reckensdniss,  J.  R.  v.»  President  of  the  Lower  Austrian  Chamber  of 

Conunercaasd  Indus^in  Vienna. 
^Regenhart,  Ernst,  Linen  Gnoods  Merchant,  Vienna. 
Reiohom^  JdaMtti,  r^presentatiyeof -tile  firni  Reibiiom  &  FrvedlyWoolleh 

Goods  MerefaantS)  'Bzlbui; 
Reick,  Max,  Manager  of  the  Cotton  Groods  Factory  in  Prossnits. 
Richtor,  Fl.  A.,  Dnector  of  the  Cotton  Mill  at  Brodeo  in  Boheona. 
'•^fiieftov  H.,  Ooleiiel,  WMerthur,  Svitsecland. 
'^Rondot,  Natalis,  Delegate  of  the  Chamber  of  Commewe  in  Lyons^' 
^Roieh^r.  Carl;  Dr.,  Delegate  of  the  Chamber  ixP  Commerce  in  Zittan. 
Russo,  Alfred,  Representative  of  the  firm  Russo-Finzi,  Cloth  ManUfEM!- 

tiseers  at-FieiiMrg  in  Moravia. 
Salcher  and  Sons,  Q>tton  Thread  Spinners  in  Vienna. 
SoheUer,'  Richard,  Mamxfitcturer,  Ddegateof  the  Chamber  of  Conmeroe 

in  Dresden. 
Schenk^  C.  F.,  Yarh  and  Wool  Agent,  Posnek,  Saxe  Meiningen. 
Schlosser,  Heinrich,  Spinner,  RuiSland. 
Scholler,  Gi  R.  v.,  Wcx^ea  Goods  Faetory  Proprietor  in  Brunn. 
ISchofler,  Rudolph,  Zdrich. 

Schindler,  Franz,  Director  of  the  Moravian  Flax  Spinning  Milt  in  Bo- 
hemian Krttmau.  * 
ScUumberger,  A.,  Manufacturer  in  Gebweiler,  Delegate  of  tiie  Cham- 
ben  of  Commeree  in  Colmar  and  Muhlhausen. 
Schmidt,  Anton,  linen  Goods  Manufacturer  at  Great  Ullersdovf,  Moravia. 
Scheibler,  Carl,  Lodz,  Russia. 
*Schwan,  M.  £.,  Yam  Merchant^  in  Brihm. 
'*'Seutter,  Caid  v..  Cotton:  aod  Yam  Meichant;  iii  Viesaa* 
*Shaw,  William  WiUans,  Delegate  of  the  C9iaatibcrH9f  Comarieree  at 

Rochdale,  Great  Britain. 
Siegl,  Robert,  Representative  of  the  firm  Carl  fiiegl;«en*,iB  Moiaviaa 
Schonberg. 
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Sieber,  Oatl^  RepiewiitBiiYio  oC  th«  finn  Sieb^  &  J«lnibddk»  Tienaft. 

Stdnbir^cher,  L.,  Flax  Spinner  in  Bohemian  Krumau. 

^rakosch,   Isidor,  Be(»re9e&t«tiipe  of  the  firm'   Stndcoeoh .  Bn^eH^ 

Woollen  Goods  Merchant  in  Brunn.    - 
Strakosch»  Simon,  Representative  of  the  £urm)Sakmi/A  Strakcsch,  Son*, 

Woollen  Goods  M^rdiants  in  Biiinn. 
Stnki,  Wilhelm,  Manufacturer  in  V5klabruk,  UpjMir  Auatoia, '  ■ 
•TeiOOT,  Wilhrim/Spinnejr  (tea  J.  Tenbtif  4iSoiil^),BiSinii.  .» 
l%ttnion,  Th.,  Spinner,  Vienna. 

Wagner,  J.  B.,  Linei^  Goods  Manufacturer  iQ.MbnnKmik^honbetg*' 
Wianeir,  A.,  Hermhut,  Delegate  of  the  Chamber  of  Ck>ttJDeioe^in/Z^u. 
Weinberg^;  Addph,  EtepieseintatiYe  o£;  the  firm  Strid^osehind  Wein- 
berger, Woollen  Goods  Men^haats  in  Brilnnu 
♦Weigeiifc^  Max,  Dr.,  Factory  Proprietor  in  Berlin. 
*Weiiubann,  Dr.,  Reporter  of  the  Royal  Britwh.  CoauodlBsktBNfidCylbfe 

Vienna. Exhibition,  Ix)iidon.  .'  . 

.  Wdss,  Adolph,  Linen  Thread  Spinner  in  Vienna. 
Weite,  Franz,  Director  of  Flax  spinning  F^etcrj  mFjttfidl^JnA,  MoiMiit. 
Wojteoh,  Fwnr,  Silk  Mann&cttirer  m  vienni.  >  . 
♦Wdsdi,  Carl,  Manager  of  the  Spinning  Factory  in  Au^biu|f«*  J^'  F« 
<    Chnr  &  Sons,  Representatives  of  the  Augsbtrg  OoUdctiyeifi^hibitiOli 

of  Cotton  Yams  and  Textures* 
WoK  Sigmund^un.,  Cotton  Goods  Manufacturer  in  Prossnitil, 
Wolf,  A.,  sen..  Cotton  Goods  Manu&ctnrer  in  PiK>Hi8tiiJ»,  i  .^"     ' 
^Woliff;  Counsellor  of  Commeroe  in  Manch-GIadba^  Delegate  of  the 

Chamber  of  Comsiferee,  in  Breslau* 
ZoUikoler,  Adolph,  Zurich.  .;    . 
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MBHmR9  of  the  Pebmanbkx  Exeoutiy^  CojmxsmB,  -eleet^ 
rat  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  iNTSRXATiOHAi^/UsdFdKic  iiAiur 
NtTMBERTNG  CoNGKESB,  held  m  thc'  Session-IfeH'  cf  the 
Lower  Austrian  Industrial  Aseociation,  ^t  'Vienna,  1  lUk'^xklf 
1873. 

Alcan,  Professor  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  Paris,    i 

'  Franca 
Bahse,  Alfred^  President  of  the  Cluyaaber  of  Commeroe  at  Chexnnit^ 
.    Sax<)ny.  Germany. 

Cantoni,  Baron  Eugen,  Austro-Hungarian  Consid  at  Milan.  >•  »  Ualy^ 
Dauphioot,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Rheims.  France. 
Dittricb,  C,  Proprietor  d  the  Flax  Spinning  aisd  Weaving  Mill  «| 

Girardow,  near  Warsaw.  Russia. 

Dmitrieff,  F^fessor  at  the  Polytechnic  in  Moscow.  Russiai 

Ehret,  Carl,  Worsted  Yarn  Spinner    at    Reichenbach,    near    Plauen, 

Saxony.  Germany^i 

Emmer,  Moiitz,  Director  of  the  Flax  Spinning  Mill  at  Zautke;,  ne«r 

Schonbevg,  Moravia.  Austria^ 

Gottlieb,  F.  C.,  Merchant  at  Leipsio.  Germany. 

Grow,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Copenhagen/ 

Penmark. 
Grothe,  Dr.  Hermann,  Engineer  and  Docent  at  Berlin.  Pnunia. 
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Grnitzner,  £.,  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Zittau,  Saxony. 

Germany. 
Hassler^  Director  of  the  Spinning  Mill  at  Angsburg.  Bavaria. 

Hetzer>  Adolf,  Factory  Proprietor  in  Vienna.  Anstria. 

Hemp^nnes,  J.,  Factory  Proprietor  in  Belginm. 
Henneberg,  Bruno,  Director  of  the  Cotton  and  Weaving  Mill  in  Pot- 

tendorf,  near  Vienna.  Austria. 

Hoffinann,  A.,  President  of  tiie  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Bradford. 

England. 
Holdhaus,  Carl,  Dr.,  Imperial  Councillor,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 

Commerce  at  Vienna.  Austria. 

Kardier,  Julius,  Factory  Proprietor  at  Colmar,  Alsace  Loraine.  (lennany. 
Karmarsch,  Carl,  Dr.,  Director    of  the  Polytecnnio    Institution   at 

Hanover.  Germany. 

Kaselowski,  Royal  Councillor  at  BiMefeld.  Germany. 

Kirsohnecky  J.  B.,  Proprietor  of  the  Floss-silk  Factory  at  Vienna. 

Austria. 
Kossuth,  St.,  Engineer,  Warsaw.  Russia. 

Kreller,  E.,  Director  of  the  Worsted  Yam  Factory  at  Sohedewitz,  near 

Zwickau,  Saxony.  Germany. 

Lister,  Henry,  Factory  Proprietor  at  Bradford.  England. 

Lohren,  A.,  Director  of  the  Spinning  Mill  at  Potsdam   Neuendorf, 

Prussia.  Germany. 

Lundstrom,  Carl  L.,  Factory  Proprietor  at  Gothenburg.  Sweden, 

Migerka,  Frans,  Dr.,  Imperial  Ministerial  Councillor,  Vienna.    Austria. 
Morel,  Henri,  Linen  Manufacturer,  Se<sretary  of  the  Sodety  '*  De  la  Lys," 

in  Ghent.  Belgium. 

Morin,  General,  at  Paris.  France. 

Miillendorf,  Charles,  Vice-President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 

Venriers.  Belgium. 

Mundella,  Anthony  J.,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Sheffield,  in  London. 

England. 
Neydonnoff,  Manager  of  the  Exchange  at  Moscow.  Russia. 

Pteher  von  Thdnburg,  Gustavus,  Cotton  Factory  Director  at  Vienna. 

Austria. 
Pasauay,  Fritz,  Proprietor  of  the  Carded  Yam  and  Silk  Factory  at 

Wasscdnheim,  Alsace  Lorraine.  Germany. 

Peltzer,  Edward,  Factory  Proprietor  at  Verviers.  Belgium. 

Penxig,  August,  Merchant  at  Meerane,  Saxony.-  Germany. 

Raymann,  Adolph,  linen  Manufacturer  at  Freiwaldan,  Silesia.   Austria. 
Reckenschuss,  Joseph  Chevalier  von.  President  of  the  Chamber  <^ 

Commerce  at  Vienna.  Austria. 

Rieter,  H.,  Colonel,  at  Winterthur.  Switzerland. 

Rondot,  Natahs,  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Lyons. 

France. 
Roscher,  Carl,  Dr.,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Dresden, 

Saxony.  GermaDy. 

Scheller,  Richard,  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Dresden. 

Germany. 
Schlumbcrger,  Adolph,  Factory  Proprietor  at  Gebweiler,  Alsace  Lor- 

wine.  Germany. 

SchwaR,M.  E.,  Carded  Yam  Merchant  at  Brunn.  Austria. 

Seutter  von  Lotsen,  Carl,  f..  Cotton  and  Yam  Dealer  at  Vienna.  Austria. 
Steinbds,  Baron  von.  President  of  the  Central  Department  for  Trade 

and  Industry  at  Stuttgart,  Wirtemberg.  Germany. 

Teuber,  W.,  Proprietor  of  the  Carded  Yam  Factory  at  Brunn.    Austria. 
Wauer,  Adolph,  President  of  the  Chamber  of   Commerce  at  Zittau, 

Saxony.  Germany. 
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Weigert,  Max,  Dr.,  Factory  Proprietor  at  Berlin.  Germany. 

WeinmaDn,  Dr.  Fr.  L.,  Reporter  of  the  Royal  Britisb  Commission  for 
the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  London.  l^igland. 

Weiss,  Adolph,  Manager  of  the  firm  Weiss  and  Grohmann  at  Vienna. 

Austria. 

Wolf,  Oscar,  Director  of  the  Carded  Yarn  Spinning  Company  in  Vos- 
lau,  near  Vienna.  Austria. 

Wolfram,  Carl,  senior.  Factory  Proprietor  in  Aussig  on  the  Elbe,  Bo- 
hemia. Austria. 

Zemann,  Johann,  Docent  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution  at  Prague, 
Bohemia.  Austria. 
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Mehbebs  of  the  Managing  Executive  Couuittee  at  Vienna. 
Henneberg,  Bruno. ' 
Hetzer,  Adolph. 
Holdhaus,  Carl,  Dr.,  Secretary. 
Kirschnek,  J.  B. 
Migerka,  Franz,  Dr. 

Padier  von  Theinburg,  Gustav,  Vice-President. 
Reckenschuss,  Joseph,  Chevalier  von.  President. 
Seutter  von  L5tzen,  Carl  f. 
Teuber,  Wilhehn. 
Weiss,  Adolph,  Secretary. 
,  Wolf,  Oscar. 
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[Translation.] 

Circular  Letter  addressed  to  all  Foreign  Members  of  the 
Permanent  Executive  Committee  of  the  International 
Uniform  Yarn  Numbering  CoNaRESS. 

The  undersigned  Committee  formally  constituted  itself  on  the  27th 
November  of  the  current  ^ear  in  order  to  take  in  hand,  after  the  dose  of 
the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  the  task  deputed  to  it  by  the  Inter- 
national Congress,  for  the  introduction  of  a  uniform  numbering  of  yarn, 
with  all  the  zeal  which  the  important  sulnect  demands. 

We  proceed  to  this  work  inspired  by  tne  hope  of  a  successful  result. 
Extraordinarily  great  as  the  advantages  must  prove  to  be  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  consumers  of  yams,  \^o  may  be  reckoned  by  millions,  as 
well  as  to  the  merchants  ana  manufacturers  of  the  entire  spinning  and 
weaving  trades,  of  a  uniform  numbering  of  yam  in  all  countries  of  ths 
world,  proportionately  small  do  the  difficulties  ^ppear  to  be  which  oppose 
the  unanimity  achieved  at  the  meetings  of  the  Congress,  and,  with  small 
sacrifices  would  those  connected  with  the  branches  of  industry  alluded 
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iofb&alik  to  obtam  tbo  .eieditrof  bftmgr  beeathe  first  wba  wttWBuo- 
oessfulinrattBiXtiiigoMapkte  uniiBonmty  in.  weight  And  meafluie  in  an 
iizmic>itant  department  of  International  trade. 

TJuier  padnmplM  aptvoved  by  the  International  Congress  are  distin- 
jfUBihfid  just  as  much  hj  their  simpleness  and  easy  comprehension^  as 
by  thenr  ttiietlj  tgrstftfttina^.  ammgement^  and  worthily  join  haoda  with 
.that  system  of  weights  and  measures,  which  on  account  of  its  scientific 
4Msi^wiA&4.na. 4i9taA.date.be  porobably  the  one  genesally  prevailing^ 
.TiB^vlth  the  metrical  system. 

.  ..fhe.nsactiitkek  oi  tne.,iOeiiihen  of  the  Committee  elected  by  the 
£bngites  would  be  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  merited  recognition  of  the 
new  system  of  numbering  yam  amongst  the  merchants  and  traders  of 
their  district;  to  advocate  the  great  advantages  of  this  system  both 
verbally  at  meetings  and  in  private  interconrse,  and  to  refute  the  objec* 
tions  which  may  perhaps  be  raised  against  it  in  a  pertinent  manner;  but 
more  especially  we  beg  to  recommend  to  you  the  formation  of  a  local 
Committee  in  your  town,  \}^ch,  in  .coQj.ti'4<^on  with  you,  will  kindly 
represent  and  energetically  promote  pur  mutual  undertaking. 

In  order  to  offer  a  central  organ  of  discussion  and  report  for  all  these 
sinuiltaneQiislyc.&etiTB'.iAeniberf  and  committees  jrenong  ia  vairiotiA 
countries  and  industrial  districts,  the  undersigned  Committee  has  fuir- 
thermore  resolved  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  all  interested  parties 
information  concerning  the  arrangements  made  and  the  steps  taken  in 
the  several  countries  and  districts  for  the  introduction  of  the  new  system 
of  nmnbering  yam,  and  of  the  results  obtained  by  means  of  its  own 
official  Correspondence  Journal>  appearing  periodically  according  to 
requirements.  Space  will  be  allotted  in  this  paper  (the  widest  circulation 
of  which  will  be  the  object  of  our  especiid  care),  fpr  the  technical  dis- 
cussion of  ,all  questions  arising  out  of  this  subject. 

We  now  request  you  to  kindly  state : 

a.  Whether  you  are  disposed  to  form  at  once  a  local  committee  in 

yoiur  district,  and  how  far  this  district  would  extend  ? 

b.  Whether  you    have   special  proposals  to  make  relative  to  the 

arrangement  and  circulation  of  the  above-mentioned  Correspond- 
ence Journal,  and  if  so,  what  they  are  7 

c.  What,  in  your  opinion,  could  or  should  be  done  generallv  in  order 

to  attain  very  soonftivourable  or  practical  results  in  the  matter 
occupying  our  attention. 

Looking  forward  to  your  kind  reply  with  lively  interest,  we  avail  our- 
selves  of  the  welcome, opportunity  to  place  our  collective  services  at  your 
disposal. 

Vienna,  10th  December  1873, 

(Signatures) : 

^   •  GusTAv  Packer  VOW  Thbinburg, 
Vice-President. 
Chevalier  J.  von  Rbckbnbchuss, 

President. 
Dr.  Carl  Holduaus, 
Secretary. 
Letters  and  papered  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Manufacturers  at  Vienna  (Austria). 
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[Translation.] 

Extract  from  the  V  Union  liberale  of  Y^rvierB,  4th  December 
1873^  reporting  the  adoption  of  the  Bbsolvtions  passed  by 
the  Iktbbnational  Cok^bbss  of  Vienna,  respeotipg^  &e 
Uniform  Numbhrino  of  Yarn. 

Uniform  Numbering  of  Yarn. 

The  meeting  of  spinners,  which  was  announced  several  days  ago, 
took  place  yesterday  evening  at  the  rooms  of  the  *'  Soci^  Indus^elle," 
and  the  results  exceeded  by  far  the  expectations  of  its  promoters. 

The  meeting  consisted  of  about  40  persons,  representing  more  than 
30  firms,  and  among  this  number  were  the  most  important  in  the  yam 
trade,  including  some  of  the  largest  manufacturers. 

Thus  composed,  it  contained  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  spinning 
interest  of  our  district,  which  circumstance  gives  a  considerable  weight 
to  its  resolutions. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  M.  Charles  MiillendorfiP,  Vice- 
President  of  the  ChMuber  of  Commerce,  Delegate  to  the  Vienna  Con* 
ffress,  and  member  of  the  permanent  Executive  Committee  of  the  said 
Congress,  supported  bv  M.  Edward  Peltzer,  member  of  the  same  per- 
manent Committee,  ana  M.  Julius  Duckerts,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Delegate  to  the  Vienna  Congress. 

M.  Miillendorff,  after  a  succinct  resum^  of  the  mission  accomplished 
by  the  delegates  of  Venders  at  Vienna,  and  of  the  result  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Congress,  opened  the  discussion'  upon  the  order  of  the 
day, — 

*'  Skethd  6f  1,000  meters; 

"  Circumference  of  reel  1*60  meter. 
"  Packing  in  parcels  of  5  kilograms." 

llie  most  interesting  part,  however,  of  the  debates  was  the  endeavour 
to  find  means  to  put  the  recommendations  of  the  Congpress  into  practice. 

A  spinner,  forestalling  the  wishes  of  the  Conmiittee,  proposed  to  agree 
at  once  to  a  compromise  to  the  following  efiect,  namely : — 

'^  To  enter  into  a  formal  engagement  according  to  which  the  pro- 
ducers, merchants,  &c.  of  the  district  shall  undertake,  horn,  a 
certain  date,  to  supply  for  general  use  no  other  yam  thui  such  as 
is  made  up  according  to  the  new  system." 

The  originator  of  the  proposal  clearly  proved  that  the  yam  of  Verviers 
is  indispensable  to  the  buyers,  not  only  by  reason  of  its  quaUties,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  easy  facilities  of  credit  which  they  can  scarcely 
obtain  anywhere  else. 

The  proposition  having  been  strongly  supported  on  several  sides,  was 
put  to  the  vote  and  adopted  almost  unanimously. 

The  1st  November  1874  was  fixed  as  the  date  of  the  resolution  being 
put  into  practice. 

In  order  to  give  it  due  effect  the  terms  of  the  engagement  will  be 
signed  and  published  with  the  names  of  the  adherents,  so  that  all  mis- 
understanding may  be  avoided  and  any  infraction  rendered  difficult,  if 
not  impossible. 
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Only  three  firms  gmve  a  contrary  vote,  or  rather  deferred  their  ad- 
herence, hut  dechired  themselves  ready  to  loin  the  minority  as  soon  as 
the  competitors  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  shall  have  done  the  same. 

There  is,  however,  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  spinners  in  the  Rhenish 
provinces  will  gladly  welcome  the  introduction  of  the  reform,  and  the 
unanimity  of  the  producers  will,  consequently,  easily  overcome  any 
opposition  which  may  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  buyers. 

We  mav  therefore  conmder  the  uniformity  of  the  systems  of  number- 
ing as  a  fait  aocompU,  and  the  Congress,  which  next  year  will  meet  at 
Brussels,  will  be  able  to  chronicle  the  fikct  that  at  least  in  our  district 
the  labours  of  our  delegates  have  not  been  without  a  good  and  practical 
result. 
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Memoeaijditm  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  Iimnif  ational 
Congress  of  Cultivators  and  Spinners  of  ^lax  and 
MANUFACTimERs  of  LiNEN,  by  Dr.  Reu  L.  Weinman!^. 


The  third  of  the  series.' of  International  Congresses  held 
in  ixteiexion  with  the  UBiversal  Ezhihition  at  Yianiia^  U> 
-which  ihB  Boyal  Commission  dhreoted  its  spedal  iattontiot) 
-WHS  that  of  flar  gvowers  and  spinners,  and  manufaetuiisrs  of 
linen,  which  took  plaee  cm  the  19th,  20di,  and  2l8t  Augu^ 

The  chief  objeict  of  this  CoBgrefis  was  to  take  into  con* 
sideration  the  plans  and  means  .best  adapted  to  increftse  and 
improve  the  cultivation  o£  flax^  to  jnake .  it .  more  raatmerib- 
tive  to  the  agriculturalist,  and  to  supply  4he  ^MAUldr  and 
manufacturer  with  a  better  and  cheaper  working  materialo 

Flax  is  an  important  Hem  in  industry  and  dommeroe. 

As  a&  article  of  agricultural  piroduceit  is  very  yijJuable 
4o  the  farmer,  and  a  rational'  moderof '  eultivatioiL  and  pret- 
paratiba  of  Uie  plant  and  fibre: as  an  industrial  and  comr 
merdid  commodity  has  long  been  considered  all  im|)ortant 
by  %11  eivilised  natkms.  .^d^ 

Ilie  competition;  of  cotton  and  :the  staple  arkicIeac]iDalm^ 
fEUStuired  therewith  ds^  indeed,  very  great,/but.aiot  of  rsueh  a 
kind  as  to  supersede  fiasr  and  linen.tsltogeiher ;  jand  m 
England,  Belgium,  Frahoe,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary^ 
€k)Y«mi](|ente  and  Associations-as  well  as  individuals  endeaf 
▼otired  for  years  to  improve  the  caliurs  of  fiax...  Even  iii 
itusml^  whose  production  of  linseed  and  £ax  &r>exosi^ds  its 
home  consumption, .tbe  Qbvemment  has.  taken.; a  grettb  int 
teredt'in  this  artidej  amdi  by  various  ineans  prometed^and 
ftutiitated  the  tmcb  in  tiiese 'products.-  s    ;  (.  i     :?. 

The:  Yienna  Ekhibitiatt  affinded  41;  fierrourable  oppoftimit j 
of  comparing  ithe  ^sUike  <f(6Bx,  culture  ih  the  differaat  counf 
tries;  o£^  ^Bfooining  ihe  prtidoots-af  flax  Ancayed  in  the 
various  agrieuHmral  dep^iirient^  and'  special,  pavilions  id 
wMeb  alsorinanyiTahiaUe  staid  iuittuctive  gi^himl  .t&Uei^ 
and  representations  of  the  pii(^Ti(itlon  aold  oonsupiptioniof 
flax  were  eihibited^^and  bf  assetmUingfremall  flait^grbwing 
^untrito  'men  of  scienee,  a^irioulturists,  maiKufactureis,  and 
men  of  praoticsi  experience  in  an  International  Congress  tb 
discilss  icMlttei^  of  flpreite  idipa^^  .     .>''>^ 

The  prcfgre^s  of  the  flax  mdustry  ia  worthy  ot  attention* 
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Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  France  showed  for 
some  time  a  great  advance  as  compared  with  other  flax- 
growing  countries,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
mechanical  flax  spinning,  but  the  Vienna  Exhibition  haJs 
proved  that  Austria  and  Germany  have  not  remained 
behind,  and  that  they  have  taken  the  lead  in  several 
branches  of  this  at  one  time  purely  domestic  but  now  almost 
exclusively  factory  industry. 

In  the  French  -  department  various  sorts  of  flax  fix)m 
Algeria  were  to  be  seen,  which  excited  a  lively  interest. 
The  cultivation  of  flax  is  there  commenced  in  February,  and 
.  the  harvest  takes  place  in  May.  However,  there  is  also 
another  time  for  sowing  in  Algeria,  namely,  the  month  of 
October  or  beginning  of  November.  The  flax  of  this  autumn 
sowing  is  gathered  at  the  end  of  April  of  the  following  year. 
The  specimens  exhibited  were  not  samples  of  a  merely 
tentative  cultivation,  but  were  worthy  proofs  of  the  ex- 
ceUent  qualities  of  the  Algerian  flax  alr^dy  brought  into 
commerce  in  large  quantitiea 

Belgium,  the  cradle  of  the  higher  cultivation  of  flax,  also 
took  part  in  the  Exhibition,  albeit  with  only  a  few  speci- 
mens. But  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due  !  The  Couitrai- 
flax  still  takes  the  first  rank  as  regards  quality,  it  is  veiy 
^  much  liked  on  account  of  its  bright  colour,  so  desirable  for 
bleaching-yams,  and  is  only  likely  to  meet  with  competi- 
tion in  the  lower  assortments,  if  the  prices  quoted  by  a 
Belgian  exhibitor,  which  were  manifestly  too  high,  should 
serve  as  a  standard.  In  this  wonderland  of  flax  cultiva- 
tion the  natural  preUminaiy  conditions  of  flax  culture 
prevail  to  a  considerable  extent,  human  industry  contri- 
butes its  best  aid,  and  thus  the  culture  of  flax  there  is  seen 
to  take  precedence  of  the  cultivation  of  beetroot.  Cheap 
means  of  transport,  more  especially  canals,  enable  the  flax- 
straw  to  be  conveyed  great  distances  to  tiie  most  suitable 
steeping-ponds,  and  a  wise  Government  provides  for  the 
promotion  of  the  growth,  as  well  as  in  like  measure  for  the 
most  advantageous  disposal  of  the  valuable  spinning-fibres, 
and  among  other  Belgian  exhibitors  fi:om  Bruges,  Ck^urtrai, 
Lovendeghem,  Moorbeeke,  and  Ruddervoorde,  the  exhibit  of 
the  Belgian  Ministry  of  the  Interior  was  noticed  as  an  ex- 
cellent representation  of  Belgian  flax. 

In  Holland  almost  the  same  conditions  prevail  in  cultiva- 
tion as  in  Belgium.  Numerous  societies  have  interested 
themselves  in  the  promotion  of  the  growth  of  flax  and  flax 
seed.  Proofs  of  the  results  which  these  corporations  were 
in  a  position  to  attain  were  abundantly  displayed  in  the 
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Exhibition.  The  Society  for  the  promotion  of  the  flax 
trade,  as  well  as  the  association  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
Marsh  at  Herzogenbusch,  Gransberg  &  Co.,  of  Kotterdam, 
Hoogterp,  and  Posthuma  and  Qorter,  of  Dockuni,  exhibited 
samples  of  excellent  Dutch  flax. 

There  were  also  some  exhibitors  from  the  northern  coun- 
tries where  linen  weaving  is  still  carried  on  as  a  domestic 
trade,  as  is  the  case  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 
Orlow  Andersen,  of  Friedriksborg,  may  be  considered  the 
best  cultivator  of  flax  among  them. 

The  products  of  flax  culture  were  much  more  abundantly 
represented  in  the  Eastern  Agricultural  Hall  than  in  the 
Western.  The  exhibits  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Bussia 
gave  an  almost  complete  idea  of  the  present  state  of  the 
cultivation  of  flax  ia  these  countries,  and  one  which,  as 
regards  this  article,  was  displayed  at  none  of  the  preceding 
International  Exhibitions  to  such  a  perfection. 

In  the  department  of  the  German  empire,  excellent  flax 
was  exhibited  from  the  Rhine  districts  and  Westphalia, 
where  the  green  steepings  (giiinroste)  are  frequently  used. 
The  Agricultural  S<:)ciety  of  Rhenish  Prussia  reported  an 
extraordinary  yield.  The  scutched  flax  amounted,  accord- 
ing to  this  statement,  to  from  990  to  1,125  kilograms  per 
hectare.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  cultivation  it  was 
stated  that  this  remarkable  result  was  to  be  attributed  to 
the  following  process :  previous  crop,  oats ;  before  that,^ 
clover ;  manure  in  the  autumn ;  straw  taken  off  in  the 
spring,  and  then  manured  with  muck-water  and  guano  to 
the  extent  of  about  100  kilos  per  hectare. 

Numerous  collective  exhibitions  aflbrded  valuable  instruc- 
tion respecting  the  endeavours  made  in  Germany  for  pro- 
moting the  cultivation  of  flax.  Amongst  these  must  be 
mentioned  the  exhibits  of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  at  Munich,  and  the  collective  exhi- 
bition  from  the  Government  district  of  Wiesbaden.  The 
culture  of  flax  is  making  favourable  progress  in  the  district 
of  the  upper  Westerwald,  owing  to  the  great  amount  of 
grass  the  soil  produces,  where  the  crops  are  mostly  reared 
on  pasture  land.  Flax  was  also  exhibited  from  the  south- 
western declivity  of  the  Westerwald,  from  the  low  plains  of 
the  Lahn,  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Usen.  The  verdict 
upon  them  was  favourable^  although  dew-retting  is  still 
prevailing  there.  In  the  Hanoverian  Collective  Exhibition 
the  flax  from  the  district  of  Osnabriick,  and  more  particu- 
larly from  Hunteniederung,  represented  the  produce  of  the 
eastern  portion* 
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In  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  flax-spihhing  by 
machinery,  the  cultivation  of  flax  has  also  made  progrew 
in  SaiODy,  Samples  of  such  were  shown  in  the  Cdlecttve 
Exhibition •  t)f'  Saxon  A^rlcultutfets.  -  The- Agrictdifeuriil 
Central  Depdt  of  Stuttgart'Snp^lied'texKle  pfetntste  feefe* 
and'fitlJfcs,  as*  well  as  scutched  and  dombed  bast  (fibres), 
andite  tehibit^was  one  of 'gireat  superiority;  The  arrange^ 
ment  of  it  merited  unqualified  prttise,  and  the  conten%r 
dhchvfed  that  even  in  countrite  less  adapted  for  the  ctflture* 
of  flax  very  successful  remits  can  be  obtaSned'by  diKgelrfc' 
cultivation.  *  .       :     -.     ...i 

'^  The  Royal'  Pru«9ian  Qovemment  was  from^  time  im- 
]tt>emorial  at  the  hAwi  of  the  endeavours  to  promote  ibe 
grehivth*  of  'flax  in  Germany.  It  certainly  never -failed'  to 
matod  considerable  sacrifices  iii  this  respect,  as  may^also  be^ 
said  5f  the  Qoveirttmient  of  Wiirtemberg.  And'  where  43' 
in  Westphalia;  and  especially  in  Prussian  Siledia^  the"]fnr6- 
gress'of  flax  culture  can  be  recorded,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  it^  i0  the  result  of  the  well-known  measute^^F 
the  Oovermnent  and  of  separate  important  societies.  Mtoy^ 
laige  landowners  in  Prussian  Silesia  cultivate  flax  as  ai 
fevbtirite  occupation.  The  great  productive  powers  ^ 
num^rotid  estates  in  the  districts  of  Oonstadt,  Kreuibuig, 
NatiislaU,  and  Rosenberg  wits  amply  illustrated  by  tl^ 
samples  exhiUted.  The  flax  grown  on  these  estates  is 
highly  esteemed  by  the  spinners,  and  mostly  passes  at*  ttie 
flax  market  of  Breslau  from  the  hands  of  the  growei^ 
direct  into  those  of  the  spilmers; 

In  Germany  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  arable  lAnd  is' 
atinualfy  formed  with  flax  and  hemp.  About  15  mffli^ms 
of  marks  value  is  annually  imported,  and  about  lOJ  millibns' 
of  mai'ks  value  exported/ so  that  there  iedso  the  requitementb* 
do  not  by  any  means  appear  to  be  covered. 

-  The  increased  demand  for  textile  material,  and  the  en-^^ 
(teavour  to  raise  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  have' 
also,  in  Austria,  directed  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to- 
the  promotion  of  the  cultivation  of  flax.  To  the  initiative 
of  two  agricultural  societies  of  Moravia,  and  the<x)-opera-i 
tion  and  support  of  the  Imperial  Government,  thanks  wifl' 
be  due  if  the  permanent  maintenance  of  so  valtKftble  si/ 
branch  of  cultiire  and  its  serviceable  application  id  ii^dustry 
should  prove  successful  In  Lower  Anuria  and  Carinthia^' 
in  Bohemia,  the  Tyrol,  and  in  Gallicia,  in  fact,  everywTiere,  ] 
eminent  men  and  corporations  have  headed  the  movement 
set  on  foot.  All  exertions  to  represent  the  article  '^  flax  ** 
at  the  Universal  Exhibition  in  so  excellent'  a  manner,  as 
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coi^iQije  standard  eotintries  of  fUnc^^ture .^^ek^rat'OlilH^ 
iiiiwftfd&le.  to  <lo>  weiKe  OBW^ed  with^twocBs.r^  Trtin:<  :c  jHi 
.  Wki»  ccmUi  uifdervailtlctcfftoh  iiieHtot]:i0oij:i6ffoste  asL^AitM 
df  itler^a^DtfMdtitxaLjiiock^       .JGihsik&NeiiBtadl^tiiMKSff 

Laibach  and  Innspruck,  of  Princess  Franoisca  Lieohtenrtfiin 
of  ^Lxeiehieo^tiSi^om. iBeebooMftiii^.  hm^.iko&^siA,  of  Q6imi 
AJithami^  of  dlhe  e^hmiDg  -ffi6torie0  ^at  <  Xeadidnv  Sannsdm^ 
Hjeidcnpiitiscb,  fin^ki^^  ThespeeraMiiB 

ofi^&£^fa9bl^j;w^ixio^t^)9aj99|^  of-^iaA  (Son  bepmt 

/  Sucb  'ittflBea!dy:irefitilte'  &ijk)  mm^y  xfidpeete  enooura^  tha 
biprdihat.i^eiJaiic/^i^xfreifti^wUL^  tweeter  l^rilljttiitfxext 
2iBisigk!^i;m^'m^  ^  iftiTegy/gtatifyingla  ob^i^d 

titeire^eaally.iii  tiie;8tnrl)bK\i^d0t  of  :M^  tbe  jynrge'aiid 
smaULlaads)tiii^9^^  Silr^^^  biiaging  coiisidsmble  li^uantiteiis 
cif  ^ii&l£Kdmtor*n»tledflas:.iirt^  .S 

7  r  ShL'wxxof^u^iiia^iik^  ihcf  .flasc  b^yesi  da  later; 

ihi^  iiraief  hard-'imd  of  Id^  t^:i(q>«i»^e;ajad  •'^vi^ 
capital  fioffces^  i^her  smaj^  haid)oim^.tc(ttl|3Ei'£he  haflh^^sbbft 
h£tis^^rifel^pedi6.a«potint'mth^  yete,  doldwajber  retting 

win  p^aUy  biB  diffieult'dfti]ttir6du<r^^  But'  eiyen  Hera 
th6  beiftei^  ^wjodring-^  &f  tlie'  (dei^tietted'  .flax  by  htodi  ol! 

asec^iThem^lsIjaa^dxmbt  tbdJ^  tbe  Uiuveitial  Exhibition  ik4 
o&ljri8ho|ir^;iii>'-th«..tnQ0t;blnlla^  jin»Bffi3tor  ibef  ad^amfee^ 
Htadaf.by.  the::mdiBtr^^einJfl^t'riJu6lD^  of  fi!A% 

in  th68e/irestffi<^>  A>iit  alsoi  t^  tb^  txmtiafit  Iviil  Ukawi&e 
have  a  stimulating  influence  on  tiioee<:  less  adf?aneed  ai^ 


The  mounl^Ou&^^di^triQM  !c^^^ 
adapted  Sofs.  the  cultivation  of  flax.    It  only  requires  general 
co-<:^^>^ttattion  in  aarSsr  .ta  wy&^.  tiie^efieit  doi^  istppaiiBitit  as 
beti^^^  iherbons^mption  and  the  pibcxliiiBtiflTii''  '{I%6 
and/tablea9'\6bm  by  Barsh  Artbur  yon  B^b^nbruck, 

and  exhibited  in  the  paviUotLiftf  ih»  IibpieiiAl  and  BdyU 
Mini^tf}?^  of : jLgriQplture  -were  a->  very  jrah^alde  :pirodndion, 
and.1^  etplanatojy  texi  contained  many  notevrtiHIhy  Mnts 
concton^g  the  pyi^esent  «tate  of*  the  culiivalibn'  oft-flat  in 
Austria)  loifl  the  ^ps  taken  in  -^o  many  diroctiobs^for  the 
prodiotiotii  of  itSidultuiu:  ^  J    rr.  ^.  r    o':?^  i 

x.vThe'  manofactiub  of '  vrefi;»yaror  iE<a  s^pedialii^  <of  Austciao 
Extending  ss  ^bbc  ascZacc^tkA^in: Moravia,  it  hadits  chi^f  'seat 
in  Bciie^iua,  ;and  p«r(ieidail}^  in  tiie  distaiots  :of  Tradt^iau 
^d^Hobeiielbei  ^r^e^  impcMia&(^  <£4flie  Bohiem^      weA* 
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yam  manufacture  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  prices  of 
the  Trautenau  market  rule  those  of  Austria^  Prussian 
Silesia,  and  Saxony.  The  collective  exhibition  of  the 
Trautenau  and  Hohenelbe  spinners  was  excellent,  and  the 
spinning  mill  of  Schonberg  in  Moravia  excelled  in  warp 
yam. 

Besides  the  countries  mentioned  above,  Bussia  for  the 
first  time,  made  an  interesting  show  of  flax  products. 
Bussia's  mechanical  flax  spinning  dates  from  the  same  time 
as  that  of  Austria.  Girardowo,  in  Bussian  Poland,  and 
"Weigelsdorf,  in  Lower  Austria  were  both  erected  under  the 
superintendence  of  de  Girard^,  and  number,  consequently, 
among  the  eldest  flax-yam  machine  spinning  mills.  But 
it  appears  that  Bussia  has  been  slower  than  the  German 
Customs  Union  and  Austria  in  adopting  the  machine  spin- 
ning system  improved  and  completed  by  the  English. 
Austria  has  already  in  1860  and  following  years  intro- 
duced original  English  and  French  imitations  of  English 
machines,  and  recently  also  original  flax-spinning  machines 
of  Fairbaim's  and  Lowson's.  The  number  of  spindles 
amounts  to  398,571  against  260,000  in  Germany,  and 
1,640,000  in  England.  The  number  of  spindles  in  Bussia 
could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  steadily  increasing.  In- 
formation, however,  was  obtained  by  means  of  the  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Exchange  Committee  of  Biga  r^arding 
the  markings  of  the  quahty.  The  Statistical  Committee  at 
Pskow  had  exhibited  a  map  of  the  flax-growing  provinces 
of  Bussia,  and  contributed  as  rich  an  assortment  of  specimens 
of  that  article  from  that  extensive  territory  of  production 
as  are  current  in  commerce. 

According  to  the  trade  report  published  by  the  Ministry 
of  Finances,  Bussia  exported  in  the  year  1871 : — 

Hosbles. 

2,400,000  tchetwerts  of  flax-seed,  value  28,700,000. 

9,000,000  poods  of  flax  -  „     60,000,000. 

930,000      „     of  flax-tow     -  „      2,325,000. 

If  to  this  is  added  the  e!q)ort  of—* 

Flax  (linen)  yam         -  .  „      2,000,000. 

Saildoih  -.  -  -  „         226,000. 

Bavendoth      -  -  *  „  25,700. 

Sackdotihs        -  -  .  „         760,000. 

The  total  value  of  export  amounts  to  84,026,700  roubles, 
compared  with  which  the  import  of  fine  linen  amounting  in 
value  to  about  three  million  roubles,  is  insignificantly  smalL 
It  is  due  to  Baron  von  Schwarz-Senbom,  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Exhibition,  to  have  taken  the  initiative  of 
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convening  the  International  Congress  to  deliberate  on  the 
all-important  question  of  extending  and  improving  the 
cultivation  of  flax. 

In  October  1871,  His  Excellency  entrusted  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Moravian  Schonberg, 
Mr.  Carl  Oberleithner,  the  task  of  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the  Congress. 

Besides  the  support  whidi  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Ober- 
leithner  by  the  various  societies,  &c.  in  Austria,  the  idea  of 
the  Congress  was  highly  approved  of  in  Germany,  and  Mr. 
F.  Kaselowsky,  Koyal  Prussian  Commissioner  and  President 
of  the  German- Austrian  Linen  Industry  Association  at 
Bielefeld,  invited  Mr.  Oberleithner  to  a  conference  at  Berlin, 
at  which,  in  April  1872,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  C.  Flan- 
dorfFer,  of  Hannsdorf,  in  Moravia,  the  principles  of  the 
questions  to  be  discussed  by  the  Congress  were  settled. 

In  July  1872,  it  was  arranged  that  a  special  committee 
consisting  of  experts,  should  take  all  preliminary  arrange- 
ments in  hand. 

As  members  of  this  committee  were  nominated : — 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hofmann,  Economic  Councillor,  for  the  Imperial 

and  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  Vienna. 
Mr.  Cosmas  Schiitz,  for  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Klagenfurt. 
Mr.  Richard  Dolenc,  for  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Laibach. 
Count  Augustus  Fries,  for  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Society 

for  promoting  agricultural  interests  at  Briinn. 
Mr.  J.  Bohm,  for  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Moravian 

NeustadtL 
Mr.   C.  Oberleithner,  for  the  Agricultural   Society   of 

Moravian  Schonberg. 
Mr.  Ignaz  Ettrich,  spinning  factory  proprietor  at  Trau- 

tenau. 
Mr.  Ekiward  Oberleithner,  spinniug  factory  proprietor  at 

Moravian  Schonberg. 
Mr.  Leopold  Fedra,  as  representative  of  the  Domain  Board 

in  Teschen. 
Mr.  C.  Flandorffer,  director  of  the  flax  spinning  mill  at 

Hannsdorf. 
Dr.  Mauthner,  of  Markbof,  flax  spinning  mill  proprietor 

at  Troppau. 
Mr.  Moriz  Emmer,  director  of  the  flax  spinning  mill  at 

Zautke. 
Mr.  W.  von  Hudec,  landed  proprietor  at  Brodky. 
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;    Mr;  G^emekis  WAJael/  spliniiing    fiusfcbry  proprreterr  ft% 
Trauteoftu,  and  ::; .     :  i  i  i  .: 

Mr.  W.  Jerie,  spinning  factory  proprietor  ab  Hdbendbe: 
•iTd^thdde  wfere  added  ^oooptetioi^-T^'  r' 

,T,  Ite' Josef  Pidier;<Impmal'i^  Bo^l' district  loaptailltiil 
Y^ r •  YiemML"     ; .'  /•       '■  ■*•      *'.-..  .-/     ^.    '^  .jt- 

Arthur,  BaKHi  of  Hblien^rac^'  Imperiat  and.  lU^ld 
•  ; t'j'ikuniBteiial  Baerotary  iv  the  Ministiy^of  Agricaltwe  in 
^  -jVaenila.  '.-'-r^  rr-  .v.  ,?•  i-  .:  -  v  ...  .•  ^  •  -  ^  ^^  Ttv  .^.'-v" 
.'  'Mt^^Augnstiieydiiekerj  profiessor  in  Tet80hei£rIdeb^^rQ&^ 

Mr.  Adolf  Tmntl,  faarolDng  teacher  jiiv  Hall  (Tjnroi)^*  .  i 
:  Mr. CJ^ittidchyiiflaBL'Bpimiihg  mdSL  ppopgielor  at  Sohoh^ 
.    ;  Jinde  (Boheinu^.      - -^  ..  '  .1   *    i 

>rMr.  Ji  ffluge^  dSiac.'  s^animg'  miU  prdprietor  4Kt/iUiMadi 
'  ^  liear  Tmntcnan  (Bohianna)*    r      '  li  ^v.U^''^ 

Mri  Eranz  X.  Grotadh;  ehaiiiuliuiv^  the^  .A|;7toc^^ 
ly    iDistrict  Soqety  ai  Moffl]ng^'(Ijow6r  Aui^a).      (  ul 
.' Dr.'H.  Hanqpie^  ifttdrnay  of  the  Srinoa.Lieciitetaataitt 
family  at  Vienna.  J^    H  .      '  /    ^ 

Ministerial  3!Wr^^r^r.V9n  Preii%  and  Aulie.  Qopn^or 
[    ,.pi;.:Mig^^ajW€fre.;f^ppoiajbi^ 

Board  of  ^sxif^^m^roi  tih.e  Exhibition. 
.:In  the  coi^omittee  nn^f^g  of  the  20Ui  J«Uy  187S  a 
general  programme  (No.  B^  ofjtbe  official  publicai^umn)  was 
agreed  upon,  .<^]^es  ^'  wb^h  in  ^  the  E^g^h  language  f^lf^re 
prepared  by  the  Royal  British  r  Commission,:  ^nd  fbrw|u*ded 
to  the  chambers  <;>f)  commerce  of  Great 'Bntavaaad  Ind^and 
for  distribution  and  publication  through  ifc^i.pp^es*  {See 
Appendix  A)  -.  A  ,'     :m    ..     u 

In  accordance  with  sect.  7  of  this  progr|tWJfli0>  ^'  sab- 
comm^iUee  of  experts  and  gentfemeQ.  of 'experience  !Was 
charged  with  drawing  up  an  ex'j^j^,  j^^plana^x^  ^  the 
general  question^  to  be  discussed  by  the  Om^pressT  ,^Sh\B 
expose  was  issued  in  July  1873  (No.  100  of  tbBrt^cial 
publioati<ms),  and  likewise  distributed,  a|Kl  pabliahed'in 
the  newspapers.  (See  Appendix  B.)  :.''-;.*/ 
t  The  otiicial  proclamation  of  the  medaJs  )|nd  diistinQtIons 
awarded  to  the  exhibitors  by  the  International  Jury  buying 
Veen  fixed  for  the  IStbA^^guat,  the  njief^ting  of  the  Rax 
Congress  had  to  be  postponed  to  the  following  day^ 

Accordingly^  on  the  19  th  August  the  membeis  of  <the 
Congress  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  session  haU  fii  the 
Jury  Pavilion  in  the  Exhibition. 

There  was  a  pretty  large  assemblage  of  flax  growers, 
spinners,  agricmiturists,  manufacturers,  &e.,  from  Belg^ton, 
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H'oAIfljdd,  Biissia^  Htmgarjr,  Austria^  Genfiany,  Italy,  AmericaiL 
tse:  (%  liMj  of  which  is  given  in  thfr  Appendix),'  ^Jao  all 
etdliced-tbie  liveliest  interest  in  the  objects  of  tlia  Oongtited. 
Oi'^t^^iBritiuirandt&dlulxlvraF^  by  l£r..Al^aeI 

AndifeW^^  neioitetitiy  of  ihe.  Flax  Su|)ply  AjBsociation  in 
B^ill^/  ajld  'Mr.  'Heniry  Dnnbar  iMcMiuster,  of  tiotefirm 
Bttfibar  McMdistieri^  Co^  BelfiEtst,  and  Dr^.  WeioaiiiaEm, 
m6iflb^^-of  tln^^staff«f  th^  Eoyal  British  Gommi^brf; 
aitetKfcd  by  i^veiai  instructions  of  Mr,  PfaiHpOimlifieOwen; 
for  th^imrpose: of ^«BBi8ting  tiiee  English  members  tiStidilie 
Goimiebitlbeas^tmi^ator,  and  of  drawing  up  for  the  !BU>yaI 
(Dotdmissron  a^^)ori  of  th^^proceedisigs.of  the  Congress^. 

Ministerial  Councillor  Dr.  Migerka,  as  delegate/of JtJkiA. 
BirectoTi'Geheml  %Baro]iiV<iKL  ^dxwarB-SenbDrn,  icfpewiodi  the 
prdbe^dings^  >otdti[vrran  addi^ess  :iiik;whieh  her  set  feittii'the: 
itt^of^ce  of  itlieX)(nig!ress ;  oomparing  th&^eachisiv^neBa 
of  former  times  with  the  tendeaicy  .of  the  pfeteent-  day  iof 
sol^-e^rittid-isfefttief^  social,  scientific,  economic,  and  cotn- 
m^fdaio  questions  of  any  importance  by  m^ms  of.  inter-, 
ntttibnib!  oisctifisron  and  i^peement;  And  altboagh  admitting- 
tbirt'thB  questionst  to  be  Sscussed  by  the  Congras  were  not 
df  iuch  lb  nature  a&  to  lead  to  aaiydmmedliate  {»:aoticiil  result, 
the*  €0ccliangeof  opinions  in  teference  to  them,  and  the 
i«soli&tidn&to  be  passed,  woald  be  a  great  step  in  advance;: 
and -of  considerable  influence  in  regard  to  the  general  im-- 
proi^^ent  ^of  an  unquestionaUy  extensive  braAich  of. 
agricutoire  and  industry. 

■  Mr.  Carl  Oberleiihn^,  as  chairman  of  the  preparatory 
Committee,  ii&tt  addressed  the  meeting,  and  submitted.aiu 
nunA^r  of  commrunications  and  essays  received,  bearing 
upcoi  the  quej^tions  before  the  Congress.  Among  the  latter, 
mctst  be  mentioned  the  treatise  *^  on  the  Preservation  df  the 
"  Seed  of  the  Flax  Plant  in  Ireland,''  by  George  Orme 
Malley,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  eommimicated  by  <£e  fioyal 
British  Commission ; ''  Cultivaition  and  Preparation  of  Fls^," 
aww^Km  to  the^ questions  prcposed  by  the  President:!^  the--. 
Vienna  Universal  Exhibition  for  discussion  at  the  Inters 
natiosial  Flax  Goi^r^ss  in'Aidgust  1873j  Vienna,  by  EcA)ert 
Sifi^,  Boyal  Saxon  domain  administrator  at  Pima  in 
Sa^!c6ny ;  aJso  trgJEttiBes  by  the  Agricultural  and  Forest  Culture 
Society  at  Moravian  Schdniberg,  by  Baron  Wolf  at  Druween 
in  Buissia,  by  E.C.  Moll,  fax  and  yam  merohaiit  at  BoUerdam ; 
"b^'Ji  A.'  Keurenaer,  at  Belft,  in  MoUand ;  statistical  recotd! 
"end  tables  respecting  the  production  of  flax  and  heinp  in 
Auflti^,  prepared  by  the  ministerial  secretary  Arihui*  Baron 
von  Hohenbruck,'  and  communicated  by  the  Imperial  and 
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Boyal  Ministay  of  Agriculture  at  Vienna ;  treatises  by  the 
Netherlands  Society  for  the  promotion  of  flax  industry  at 
Rotterdam  in  Holland,  by  Hans  Schiller,  steward  of  Prince 
Liechtenstein's  estates  at  Heinzendorf  in  Moravia ;  by  Dr. 
Gaetano  Cantoni  at  Milan  in  Italy;  by  Director  Ernst 
Wagner  at  Kolomea  in  Galicia  ;  by  Miedslaw,  Chevalier 
von  Darowski,  at  Lemberg  in  Galicia ;  and  "  Sixth  Annual 
"  Report  of  the  Flax  Supply  Association  for  the  Improve- 
"  ment  of  the  Culture  of  Flax  in  Ireland  for  the  year  end- 
"  ing  31st  December  1872,"  and  "  Instructions  of  the  Flax 
"  Supply  Association  in  Belfast  for  the  Culture  and  Prepara- 
"  tion  of  Flax,"  communicated  by  its  secretary,  Mr.  Michael 
Andrews. 

On  the  basis  of  these  essays  and  treatises,  and  the  views 
advocated  therein,  the  preparatory  committee  drafted  a 
niunber  of  resolutions  proposed  to  be  considered  by  the 
Congress.     {See  Appendix  C.) 

P^liminary  to  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  submitted  the  draft  of  rules 
regulating  the  mode  of  proceedings,  which  was  adopted  en 
bloc  unanimously  (Appendix  D.),  and  proposed  the  nomina- 
tion of  three  secretaries,  and  on  account  of  the  different 
languages  likely  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  debates,  the 
appointment  of  three  verifiers  of  the  minutes,  in  accordance 
with  which  proposition  Dr.  Hermann  Grothe  of  Berlin, 
Baron  Arthur  von  Hohenbruck,  of  Vienna,  and  Mr.  Ignaz 
Ettricb,  of  Trautenau,  were  appointed  secretaries,  and 
Chevalier  Wenzel  von  Hudec,  of  Brodky  (Galicia),  Mr.  C. 
Flandorffer,  of  Hannsdorf  (Moravia),  and  Dr.  Fr.  L.  Wein- 
mann,  of.  London  (England),  verifiers  of  the  minutes. 
Baron  von  Wolff,  of  Druween,  near  Riga  (Russia),  and 
Mr.  Robert  Hirt,  of  Freiberg  (Saxony),  were  diected  vice- 
presidents,  and  Mr.  Carl  Oberleithner,  chairman  of  the 
preparatory  Committee,  president. 

The  first  question  submitted  to  the  Congress,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  programme  (Appendix  C.)  was  in  the  following 
terms: — 
"  What   Knowledge  and   Experience  have  already 

BEEN  gained  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  SELECTION  OF  LlN- 
SEED  AND  ITS  PRODUCTION  FOR  SoWING  SeED?  AND 
BY  WHAT  MEANS  CAN  THE  SAME  BE  IMPROVED  T 

Captain  J.  Peter  (Vienna),  as  reporter  of  the  Committee, 
introduced  this  question,  and  moved  in  addition  the  following 
resolutions : — 

"  1.  Taking  into  consideration  the  conditions  of  the  linen 
industry,  it  appears  that  above  all  other  kinds  the 
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cultivation  of  tlie  blue  blossom  common  flax  (Linum 
tbsitdtisavnmm  vulgar e)  is  the  best  sort  for  producing 
sowing  seed. 

''  In  order  effectually  to  obviate  the  malpractices 
prevailing  in  the  intermediate  trade  with  sowing 
seed,  it  is  advisable  to  establish  on  a  large  scale 
import  and  seed  supply  associationa 
''  2.  Linseed  fit  for  sowing  might  and  should  be  much 
more  generally  cultivated  than  is  the  case  at  present. 
"  3.  For  obtaining  good  sowing  seed  as  weU  as  good  fibre 
the  Dutch,  and  especially  the  Kortryk,  or  another 
similar  method  of  harvesting  (KapeUung),  is  recom- 
mended as  the  most  advantageous. 
"4.  For  the  improvement-of  fiax  and  linseed  culture  it- 
is  necessary : — 

a.  To  disseminate  practical  knowledge  and  modes 

of   manipulation    among    the    flax-growing 

formers.  |  ,;^ 

h.  To  promote  the  establishment  of  sowing  seed 

markets ; 
c.  To    promote  the  sale  of   superabundant  and 
lociaJly  degenerated  flax  seed. 
"  5.  Considering  that  the  results  of  experience  hitherto 
recorded  are  not  sufficient  for  (settling  the  question 
as  to  the  production  of   flax  -seed,  the  Congress, 
having  regard  to  the  extraordinary  importance  of 
the  subject,  recommends  a  continued  and  thorough 
study  thereof  in  the  various  flax-growing  countries, 
and  recommends  as  one  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  the  permanent  Committee  to  be  elected  that 
it  devotes  its  full  attention  to  this  question." 
In  arguing  these  various  points  Captain  Peter  remarked, 
with  reference  to  resolution  J ,  that  the  linen  industry  in  all 
its  branches,  and  the  produce  in  quantity  as  well  as  in 
quality,  of  a  flax  field,  is  dependent  on  a  prudent  selection 
of  sowing  seed,  and  as  such,  as  regards  species  as  well  as 
variety,  tiie  common  blue  flowering  plant  was  everywhere, 
and    particularly  in  the    chief  flax-producing    countries, 
Bussia,  Belgium,  Holland,  Ireland,  acknowledge  to  be  the 
very  best  and  mpst  useful ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  essen- 
tial condition  I  of  success  in  the  cultivation  of  flax,  was, 
besides  ihe  mode  of  cultivation  and  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
the  origin  of  the  sowing  seed,  that  is,  the  mai*ket  or  place 
whence  it  is  obtained,  and  in  this  respect  that  grown  in  the 
Baltic  provinces    of  Bussia,  the  Biga,  Femau,  Windaui 
Ffikow,  and  other  Bussian  flax  seeds;   also  the  Dutch  or 
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ZeebMid  ispedes,.  ez^oyed  a  universal'  repuiatiotUi^j  In  the 
B^ootid  jiMb,  4BPid  particolarly  in  Anstria  and  Germany, 
Tjrrolese  seed  and  that  grown  on  the  Bali»»  slopes  in  the 
north^^tem  districts  ^  the  kingdom  :of.  Prussia,  was 
1p^o&&y  used  Much  less  reeommendable,  thon^  Toy  usefdl, 
WAB  the  so-called  Draboff  flax  seed,  grown  in  Central  Bussia^ 
on  the  shores  of  the  Dnieper,  and  exported  southward  across 
th^^Slaek  Sea.  Experience  had  also  shown  that  in  the 
i^l^etioii  of  seed  varying  the  same  periodically  \  is  very 
ftdi^uitag^ous ;  and  in  this  respect  Holland  might  he. taken 
]lu»^imME»caxti|de»her  flax  fenners  procured  Russian  seed,  puik- 
p^Cilk,  sowed  it  not  more  than  twice^  and^  soM  to. foreign 
countries^the  third  yield  (vevelaarB  grandchild),. ^partly  also 
the  tfeoMd  yield  (revelaars  child)  aji  ''Zeelwder^^^aikV^ry 
profitable  prices.  This  periodical  variation  iroaalBO  practised 
inlRttfeslaj  the  TyroV&c 

'  ^<1%e  greatest  evil  of  tha  intermediiate  trade  with  flax  seed 
was  adulteration,  which  all  legal  measures. of  the  diflTerent 
goveraxtneiits  have  &ot  been  effective  to  prevent;  and  the 
only  remedy  to  a  certain  extent  seemed  to  be  by  publishing 
ihenatiQies^  fraudulent  dealers.  Another  great  injmy  arose 
by  purchasing  sowing  seed  from  small  ooimtiy  merchants 
and  traders,  and  the  disadvantages  res[ulting  from;^ch 
dtnionf  ccmld  only  be  effectively  oounteraotad,  and «  supply 
of  at^genuine  article  secured,  by  the  esteblishment;  as  pro- 
posed,-^ import  companies  on  a  large  scale,  to  act  as  agents 
between  the^oonsum^:s  aiKl  retail:  dealei^s  on.;tiie  one  hand 
aind  ttib  producing  country  on  the  other. .  Co^<^rative 
s6eieii^i^  for  the  suf^lyof  sowing  seed,  JDa/might^also  be 
formed' with  great  advantage.  j  '>  .; 

In  ref^^nce  to  resolutions  S' to  4,  Captain  tPeter  deplored 
the^'g^ieral  neglect  of  the  cultivation,  of.  sowii^ls^adyxand 
Htttanc^  once  more  the  exampleof  Holland  ol.piiQdittim 
frbm^ttie  sauiie  field  ^xcelleait^ait  aaojd  sowiitig  Beediinrjn^em 
^jualitj^^at  the  same  time*  -  X!^ri»un  JBeter  ^o  advoertlMip 
pfy)per'''syi^tem  of  deaaing,  since  >the>  liMdn  defect  ri6£-aKM 
re^eivied  >  from  Russia  i&  .the^ui^tiW  bfidvaed^seids  .^^akm 
left  i^ the  flax  seed{  ,suoh  system  «f  •  dbannig^^idd|tm^lgB 
tepa^^the  trouble  by  tbe  enlianc0ch¥alue  ;&0!:^ed  .waniS, 
aocptiteXttier^bjr.-"- --  J  -•/'   ■■:-;  ::  -  ,1l  ::cjj  .^oOui  V/.j- .jg^  ^:*t 

Mr.  lAndreVi^  df  ^BelfAsI;  remarked  that'  theiisiftringLdff 
ikx  s^ed  deptodedapbn>i^^eefi0Qn/aaid  therefore stoM;^ 
to  qui^tyMac^s^xQ^]^  When^the  Q$a6on^.pertnitted^H$>  iidt 
seed  fusturaM^- &ied  ,  possessedi  ihe^  JUghest'  -——- — ^•-'— 

p5w«j  fiufci^en^  tt^^  stoiOBt  w«s  aaveise,  arti      _^     _„ 

^otM^b41ab(^luy^  necessary  to  render  fhe  seM  to  he^traiia 
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ported  to^  Us  destination  with  safety^  so  abto  retam  the 
germinating  propertidaas^perfeetly  as  posBi^^  .Thai^Bioas 
loands  ot  sorwing  seed  shonid  be  tei^ted.  and  the  per-cenLtdge 
efgeiminating  properties  lascer^iAed.  -^  This  wias  his  practicB 
-odiUi  aQ  seeds  a*eQeived  in  :3el&st  each  year,  and  ha  T?ai| 
thos  enabled  to  recommend  the  seed  whidi  indicated  tinder 
ordinairy  oiro^miertances  the  best  prospect  of  prodncfiigia 
fSavourable  crop.  :    > .  o  , 

.-^ec  resohitioiBs  ta  Question  I  proposed  b;^  the  rowdier. 
Captain  Peter,  on  behalf  of  the  pt^paratory  Oommittee; 
havingLbeen  adopted  nnanimously  wil^  some  small  alieoraH 
tion^  the  Oongresa  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  Qnesd 
tixmJI.  :.r—         •-  .  J  -     '   r    .  ir.Q  ' ' 

o*<  What  hysteks  of  flax  cxtltivation  aIi£  oi^  qm> 

"  Which  abe  the  best?  and  >-  ..    v'-o 

o;«  What  MSAiift  woun> >bb: the  liost  wfcA.CTMJAi;^ifoR 

PROPAGATli^G  AND  EXTBNI>INi3  THE  APPIilCATlto^  cOF 
-C    •    .   T^HBSE  SYSTEMS  f'  ^  *    .  *^     * 

i  iP|x>fe88or  Leydhcker  (Tetschen-Iiebwerd,  in  Pohemia), 
-wlip  as  reporter  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  'xmdertook  to 
tfxplidin'the  collateral  questions  ta  be  considered  in  con* 
nexion.iwiih  the  different  parts  of  the  matin  question, 
observed  thatalthotigh  the  interests  of  the  flax  growers* 
aildnpro4ueer6  werQ^  so  to  sp^ak  synohyinoufi  with  those  of 
tbeiflaoq  eoiisumer  a^d  the  manufactory' aud  i^though  both 
branches,  flax  culture  and  flasP  iiiS3[tlst»y,'8<»bd;iri^so  close  a 
mttnal  relation  to  one  another  th'ai^with  a^fte^dthyv^devblop- 
m^t'cf  the  on^'th^  eiiste^ee  of  the  other  would  :be  secured 
or  endangered,  as  soon  as  the  production  irf  flax  through 
soineiT^cause .  dr: M^r  'ceased'  to  prosper,  the  isuwier-  sttid 
fldoc^^ocv^er  had'  W  contend  with  more^  difficulties  and  risks 
qp  ii^ardB  the  prbduotfon'of  th^  raw  material  i  than  the 
nlannfaotoi'er'  Had  in  wt)rking  the  saine;  Two  important 
x^atui^l  elements,  xAimaite  and  ^oil,  afiteted  the.  linen  in* 
dustry^ but indir6e£Iy ^f«  itwexie/  BntbetddesdUese,  capital 
and  labour  placed  a  no  less  important  pari  The  manner 
in  whicht  the  mrmer  cultivated  has  ^aXj^betng^uune  under 
faier'eontn)l,  infttencei^  more  dii:4e£ly  JDOth  hjb-  own  interest 
aiid  that,  of  the  flax  indufi^,  but  diihale  and'  soil  and 
otheslboalrmoamstanoes  caused  in  ev^  eiRmtr)r,'and  even 
in  d^erent  parts  of  fhe  same  country  and  on  s^^aiate  &rms 
add^estatee^  a  vaiSety  in  the  miethod^  d£  euHuro  nitdiichr  ^s^ 
not  in  every  ^ase  satisfactory.  Besides  the  pireference  for 
oldihodee  and  hal^ts  and  an  aveiftion  to  inno^%tio^^a^d  * 
cdiseqneutfy  want  of  knowledge,  were'  iibe  4i9saM  that  with 
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few  exceptions  the  cxilture  of  flax  was  in  our  time  almost 
just  as  empirical  as  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

Where  by  nature  local  circumstances  were  fiskyouratife  for 
the  cultm-e  of  flax,  as  was  pre-eminently  the  case  in  Bel- 
gium, it  was  natural  that  a  greater  d^ree  of  intelligenoe 
was  bestowed  by  the  growers  on  the  production  of  flax, 
which  was  the  same  time  fostered  and  supported  by  the 
Qovemment. 

Passing  in  review  all  methods  of  flax  culture  at  present 
in  use  with  the  same  object,  namely,  that  of  producing  a 
good  valuable  fibre,  which  have  established  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  a  well-earned  reputation,  every  one  of 
them  could  be  traced  back  to  the  original  method  of  culture, 
viz.,  that  of  Belgium,  of  which  they  were  more  or  less 
imitations,  adapted,  of  course,  to  local  and  other  economic 
circumstances. 

Professor  Leydheker,  therefore,  invited  the  Congress  to 
pass  the  following  resolutions : — 

"  1.  Of  the  many  varied  systems  of  cultivation,  of  pre- 
paring the  field,  of  sowing  and   harvesting  in 
'    practice,  those  prevailing  in  Belgium,  and  espe« 
cially  in  East  and  West  Flanders,  must  be  qualified 
as  the  most  eligible  for  the  production  of  flax. 
''  Of  the  several  seed-times  (early,  late,  and  autumn 
sowing)  preference  should  in  general  be  given  to 
early  sowing,  with  especial  regaxd  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  strong  fibre. 
''  Sowing  flax  seed  for  a  second  crop  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  since  it  yields  a  fibre  of  inferior 
strength." 
^'  2.  On  the  subject  of  manure,  so  important  a  matter  in 
flax  cultivation,  there  is  this  to  be  said :  stable 
dung  should  only  be  used  for  the  crop  preceding 
flax ;  artificial  manures,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
as  ashes,  compost,  phosphates,  or  Chili  nitre,  may, 
with  great  advantage  be  applied  directly  to  the 
linseed. 
<<  Manuring  the  ground  with  unmixed  lime  is  not' 
to  be  recommended,  because  it  produces  a  coarse 
fibre,  and  the  lime  dust  is  troublesome  to  the 
labourers,  especially  in  the  process  of  hackling  or 
scutching." 
''  3.  Careful  cleaning  of  the  ground  and  repeated  weed- 

ings  are  to  be  urgently  recommended." 
"  4.  Propping  the  plants,  which  is  done  with  advantage 
in  cultivating  the  Ivti  rcrni^,  is  only  profitable  with 
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fibres  of  intrinsic  value  as  such.     Propping  up 
flax,  that  has  been  layed  is  not  very  practicable 
on  large  plots,  and  it  s6§ms  to  be  more  profitable 
to  proceed  to  early  reaping." 
"  5.  It  seems  best,  instead  of  spreading  the  flax  on  the 
field,  to  dry  it  by  laying  it  out  on  trestles,  and 
to  separate  the   seed  bolls  fi'om   the  stalks  by 
"  rippling"    instead   of   using    other  customary 
methods  for  the  purpose." 
**  6.  As  advisable  measures  forpropagating  more  practical 
methods  of  flax  culture  are  to  be  recommended : — 
'awarding  prizes  for  successful  cultivation  of  flax, 
and  especially  of  good  sowing  seed ; 
"  Laying  down  model  fields ; 

"  Comparative  experiments  in   cultivating  and  ma- 
nuring, and  verbal  and  printed  publication  of  the 
results." 
In  the  discussion  which  ensued  on  these  resolutions,  the 
reporter.   Professor   Leydheker,   with   special  reference   to 
resolution  2,  animadverted  upon  the  shortcomings  of  science 
in  assisting  the  farmer  and  flax  grower  of  clearly  under- 
standing the  chemical  properties  of  the  soil  suitable  for  the 
culture  and  nourishment  of  the  flax  plant  to  bring  it  to 
better  perfection.     All  experiments  of  improving  tibe  soil 
for  flax   were   as  yet  mostly  based  only  on  empiricism, 
instead  of  on  scientific  data. 

Director  Wessely,  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg*s  mines  and 
estates  in  Schwarzbach  (Bohemia),  gave  a  brief  and  inte- 
resting account  of  experiments  made  by  himself  in  1869 
with  artificial  manures  for  flax  cultivation,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  gypsum  with  guano,  guano  alone,  animal  char- 
coal, mixed  with  guano,  animal  charcoal  alone,  and  animal 
charcoal  mixed  with  sulphite  of  potash.  The  result  of  these 
experiments  was,  by  taking  plots  of  groimd  commonly 
manured  in  autumn  with  half  the  quantity  as  a  basis,  which 
yielded  per  joch*  only  50  cwt. ;  that  that  manured  with 
salt  of  lime  and  guano  yielded  61  cwt. ;  with  guano  alone, 
60  cwt. ;  with  animal  charcoal  mixed  with  guano,  69  cwt. ; 
with  animal  charcoal  alone,  56  cwt.,  and  that  manured  with 
animal  charcoal  mixed  with  sulphite  of  potash  yielded 
68  cwt.  per  joch,  a  proof  that  phosphates  and  potassic  salts 
chiefly  contribute  to  improve  the  produce  of  flax. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion  in  which  a  great  number  of 
members  took  part,  the  resolutions  proposed  by  the  reporter 

♦A  "joch"  is  equal  to  1,600  square  ftthoms,  or  1-42  acre^O*  576  hectare. 
82996.-4.  T  T 
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in  regard  to  Question  II.  wefe,  with  some  slight  modifica- 
tions which  are  inserted  in  the  text,  adopted  imanimonsly. 

•At  tibe  second^  meeting  which  was  held  on  the  20th  Au- 
gust, the  Congress  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
third  question  of  the  programme  : — 
- ''  *'  What  Syotems  of  prepaking  Flax  have  proved 
sucoessfuli,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  recom- 
MENDED t' 

The  introduction  and  substantiation  of  this  question  had 
Originally  been  entoisted  by  the  Committee  to  Councillor 
EabMolwBky,  of  Bielefeld,  President  <rf  the  German-Austrian 
LiAen  Indusiary  Association,  but  being  prevented  by  illness  to 
attend.  Dr.  Hermann  Orothe,  of  Berlin  (at  the  request  of  the 
Committee),  undertook  the  task,  who,  in  view  of  the  different 
sj^tems  prevailing  in  the  preparation  of  flax,  and  giving 
(»edit  to  the^  British  Marine  for  having  by  a  series  of  ex- 
periments in  the  use  of  tows  established  the  knowledge  of 
(Bl^nguishiiig  betw^n  tows  made  of  retted  and  ai  unrooted 
flftlx,  invited  discussion  on  the  following  propositions : — 
'^  1.  Among   the   systems  hitherto  adopted  those  only 
have    proved   pmctically  successful    by  which    the- 
■''        straw  is  subjected  to  a  process  of  fermentation  (by 
\'}       steeping   c*  retting)  before   tiie  sejpaafation  of  the 
J '    •      t^pimnng  fibre  from  the  woody  sub^nce  is  effected 
«' ' '        by  breaking  and  scutching. 

"  2.  Of  the  processes  in  use  for  steeping  or  retting  flax, 
i  -  -  '  water  steeping,  a»  it  is  practised  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  <;Jourtrai  on  the  Lys,  yields  the  best  results. 
'  •  "^  The  same  process  oatn  be  imitated  without  great  dffi- 
^  ^\  ,  culty  in  other  localities,  and  is  to  bo  urgMitiy  recom- 
"  ;  tnended.  The  permanent  Committee  will  be  charged 
to  consider  aud  determine  the  modifications  required 
*-\        in  particulfiH*  countries. 

v^'*8i  It  is  advisable  to  erect  good  steeping  establishments- 
•  at  the^ost  of  communities  or  corporations,  in  order 
that  the  small  producers' of  flax  may  have  a  share 
in  the  benefits  of  tliem  for  an  adequate  payment. 
^  4.  Hund  labour  in  bieaking  and  scutching  tiie  flax  will 
have  to  be  supplied  by  machinery. 
^*  The  Congress  testifies  that  miwhinery  can  be  applied 
«''^^      Svith  advantage,  and  is  to  be  recommended  even  for 
the  production  of  the  fibest  and  best  quality  of  flax. 
"5.  Public  scutching  mills,  fluch  as  exist  in  Ireland  in 
'       \gi*eai  numbers,  will  materially  assist  and  increase 
the   production  of  flax.     These  can  be  established- 
and  maintained  at  for  less  expense  than  factories 
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-         for  dtessing  flax,  and  their  general  extension  must 

-be  regajixied  as  a  step  in  advance,  and  promoted  as 

much  as  possible. 

-  ^S.  The  introduction  of  the  Belgian  method  of  preparing 

the  flax  is  advisable  for  hand  labour ;  this  caai  be 

supplemented  by  the  estaibKshiiient  of  breaking  and 

•         scutching  mills  or,  as  the  case  raay  be,  by  the  use  of 

scutching  machines." 
A  gtesit  diversity  of  opinion  'was  maaifesied "  in  the  dis- 
cussion: of  the  preceding  propositions,  especially  the  Srd,; 
4ihi  and  5tti,  as  regards  the  eibi^oynlent  of  machines  iW 
preference  to  hand'labonr^  atid  the  establishment  6f  public 
istfee^ing  establishments  and  scutching  mills.  J&.  Mjchaef 
Andrews,  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Flax*  Supply  Association; 
Belfast,  advocated  in  partiqiilar  the  introduction  of  an  arti- 
ficial process  of  retting  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  dress- 
ing of  the  fibre  in  countries  less  favoured  than  Belgium 
and  Holland  as  to  climate^  and  «kill  in  the  handling  of 


•  The  reporter  having  ^ori  behalf  of  tte  Gommittde  i^eplied 
tb-tbe  p6mi&  of  opposition  raised,  the  different  'prOpositiona 
Wete  put  to  the  vote  and  passed. 

In  addition  the  President,  Mr*.  Oberleithner,  submittecl 
fe  the  Congress  tte  following  motion  : —  *' 

-'"In  order  to  have  an  oppoitunity  of  compariiig  the 
practicability  and  performance  of  the  vamus  flax  dressing 
£bachines  shown  in  the  Exhibition,  it  is  proposed  to  elect  at 
tb^  commencement  of  next  meeting  a  comnaittee  of  five 
Members  for  the  purpose  of  examining  aiid  trying  «iich 
machines."  * 

Which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

«  In  accordance  with  this  resolution.  Professor  Stebutt,  ai 
Moscow,  Alderman  von  Pannewitz,  of  Paulsdorf  (Silesia), 
and  his  deputy,  Mr.  George  KJriegsmann,  landed  proprietor 
6l  Bansiau,  near  Wolmar ;  Mr.  Michael  Andrews,  Secretary 
of  the  Irish  Flax  Supply  Association  at  Bclfest;  factory 
director,  Leopold  Ferra,  of  Teschen  (Austrian  Silesia),  And 
Mr.  Ignaz  Ettrich,  spinning  mill  proprietor  of  Trautenau 
(Bohemia),  w6re  elected  at  the  third  meeting^^of  the  Con- 
gress, held  on  the  21st  August,  members  of  this  committee, 
at  whose  dispose  a  sufficient -quantity  of  retted  flax  was 
placed  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Moravian  Schonberg, 
tod  f^m  the  Collective  Flax  Exhibition  of  the  (Jovem- 
ment  of  Pskow  (Russia) ;  and  on  the  proposition  of  aulic 
eoUiidfior  Dr.  Migerka,  it  was  resolved  to  instruct  the  per- 
manent Committee  to  publish   and  distribttto  among  the 
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members  of  the  Congress  in  a  separate  pampblet^  the  result 
of  the  Committee's  examination  and  trials  of  the  exhibited 
flax  dressing  machines. 

The  next  question  of  the  programme  for  discussion  was — 
IV.  **What  defects  exist  in  the  Flax  Tjeia.de  at 
PRESENT?  and — 
By  what  means  are  these  defects  to  be  re- 
medied ? " 
Mr.  Henry  Morel,  Secretary  of  the  Society  "  De  la  Lys  " 
in  Ghent  (Belgium),  to  whom  the  elucidation  of  this  question 
had  been  entrusted,  was  prevented  from  being  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  and  had,  consequently,  for- 
warded a  report  which  was  read  by  director  Flandorffer,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation : — 

Report  upon  Question  IV. 

**What  are  the  defects  in  the  Flax  Trade,  and  by 
what  means  can  these  defects  be  remedied  ? 
"The  Belgian  spinners  repeatedly  met  to  consider  the 
defects  in  the  flax  trade,  and  to  advise  means  either  to 
remedy  or  to  remove  them.  In  several  directions  their 
efforts  succeeded.  A  complete  succes,  however,  it  was  im- 
possible to  achieve  on  account  of  the  want  of  agreement 
with  foreign  spinners.  A  Congress  like  the  present  ought 
therefore  to  be  welcomed.  Buyers  and  sellers  appear  to  be 
equally  interested  in  the  question  of  the  progress  and  ex- 
tension of  the  flax  trade.  To  both  the  improvement  of  the 
flax  culture  must  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence. 

I  must  in  the  first  instance  observe  that  here  we  have  to 
take  into  consideration  only  the  raw  material  which  we  use. 
This  will  explain  why  I  shall  only  speak  of  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, and  Russia.  Nevertheless,  I  have  no  doubt  that  my 
observations  may  also  apply,  to  a  certain  extent  at  leasts  to 
the  flax  produced  in  other  countries,  and  that  one  or  the 
other  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Congress  will  be  ready  to 
supplement  my  remarks. 

The  flax  trade  in  general  is  suffeiing  from  three  evils — 
1st.  From  fraud ;  as  for  instance  : 

(a.)  Insufficient  cleaning  of  the  inner  parts  of  the 

flax  beets  or  bundles ; 
(6.)  Admixture  of  flax  waste,  inferior  qualities,  and 

even  other  substances,  such  as  stones,  &a ; 
(c.)  Soaking  of  the   flax  in  order  to  increase  its 

height ; 
(d,)  Practices  in  general  which  tend  to  furnish  an 
article  inferior  to  that  bargained  for. 
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2.  From   unequal  assortment,  consisting  principally   in 
mixing  several  qualities  together  which  are  delivered 
imder  the  same  mark  or  description. 
8.  From  the  degeneration  of  recognised  marks  where 
they  exist.     Hereby  I  mean  tiie  creation  of  fresh 
marks  allegedly  superior  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
existing  ones ;  the  purchaser  often  receiving  to  his 
surprise  a  class  of  goods  which  does  not  respond  at 
all  to  the  expectations  he  had  formed  from  the  mark 
chosen. 
To  the  first  class  of  these  evils  muBt  be  counted  a  great 
many  of  those  mal-practices  which  have  in  some  jJaces 
augmented  in  a  deplorable  manner.     Experience  has  proved 
that  the  strongest  representations  were  without  effect.     Un- 
fortunately the  spinner  is  very  often  not  in  a  position  to 
protect  himself  by  refusing  to  accept  the  adulterated  article 
and  placing  it  at  the  sender's  disposal,  for  in  most  cases 
the  purchaser  has  allowed  the  seller  to  draw  upon  him  in 
advance  from  abroad,  and  even  if  he  obtained  at  home  a 
judgment  in  his  favour  it  has  only  a  negative  value,  as  it 
cannot  be  put  in  force  abroad. 

A  somewhat  more  effective  means  would  be  found  in  a 
common  or  combined  procedure  of  the  merchants.  Thus, 
in  order  to  mention  an  example,  in  Biga,  last  year,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  Belgian  spinners, 
the  committee  of  the  exchange  of  that  place  decided  to  take 
certain  preventive  measures.  But  whether  the  good  results 
already  obtained  will  be  lasting  is  a  question  which  may  be 
doubted.  To  this  must  be  added  that  the  sources  from 
which  the  flax  is  obtained  ore  numerous  and  scattered,  and 
that  there  is  not  in  every  place  a  central  committee,  which 
has  the  power  to  check  the  abuses. 

Beneficial  as  the-  common  action  of  the  buyers  can  be 
rendered,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  desirable 
that  in  those  flax-growing  districts  where  there  are  no 
leading  committees,  they  should  be  formed  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  order  to  render  the  action  of  such  committees  more 
effective  I  am  of  opinion  that  examination  and  super- 
vision at  the  place  of  export  ought  to  be  facilitated. 
By  this  precaution  disappointment  on  the  part  of  the  pur- 
chaser would  be  prevented,  and  the  seller  deprived  of  the 
pretext  of  ignorance  when  supplying  spinners  as  agents  or 
brokers  of  IJ^e  growers. 

In  this  respect  I  consider  it  most  important  that  a  uni- 
form system  of  packing  should  be  everywhere  adopted  by 
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whicb  the  examinatioii  of  ihB  context  would  be  fiaciHtated, 
laad  tixe  admu^ture  of  inferior  ^quiditie^  and  other*  foreign 
substances  with  th^  flax  . prevented,  or  attleafit  rendered 
ruQife  difficult.  Tl^e  B^ian  .mode  of,  tieing  the  fla&  has, 
with  tbe  exoeptipnof  thewetting^rput  a/stop  to  all  other 
d^raudations. !  I  do  .Hot.c^t.aU  insafit  ppon.  a  ^irictly  formal 
upiformltj.  in  th^r  mpde  of  pf^cki^,  I  am^qmtB  satisfied 
wh|en  thereby  .the  ofej^ta.  herebefore  jpaeioitioned  are 
obtained- .     -'^^  ••'•..'''.■'  ^  .  ,  •  "  •    j  '     ■   ; 

The  second  class  of  evils  extends  to  the  inequaHtgr  in  sort- 
ing in>  th.08e  plae^s  w^ore  tjiereua^e  no  o^cial^or  at. least 
no  -generally,  re^^gaised ,  marks. .  Whereyer.w  there,  are  no 
pof^arks  at  all,  a^.  iui  Belgium  and  Holland,  tl^ese  e^vils  are 
ies8  felt^  a$  the  ap^pner^  when  maki^  Hkmv-  p^r-obasefi  t>ake 
eare  themselves  that  tiie  sorting  bedo^e.unifbri^y  ^  -  :  ". 
It  m(^!)>e  adsioitl^d  ibat  foreign;  pnrqhaaers  mayipoa^):^ 
•liomplain  pf  i;^e»  sortii^  of  Ba]g|^[i.^or  Duiob  jflas;  but  i|^ey 
,0^n  Bcaroely  ^f^vie  a^y- reason  tq  desire  io^  bring  the  -old 
^narks)  whioh  wev^  >  introduced,  by  the  Engliah  pi^r^^tiase^pB 
again  witQ  uoe, .  whi^h^  however^-  ^om14 . r be  ^  done,. . .if  ^he 
necessity  for  doing  so  was  generally  .reopgniaed^,  ^  ,  V 
>  In:  Btussia^  on  the  oti^er  -  Inuid^  a  rerorgaAisation  of  -  the 
Bdarks  aet^i^  to<,be  '§b$olutely  neee^sajry,  l^heir  nupbers 
jnustbe  diminished;  and  a  rigorous  distinct^ion  .made  be- 
tw^n  the'  cla^^es  in^rodueed^  jwhioh  now  is  entirely  want* 
ii^gi  The  marks  ^ould;  be  reduced  to  two,  or  at  tl^e  most 
three,  and  besides,  "m  r^pnsideration  of  the  d^fferenoeof.th^ 
4istric|is  where .  the  flax  is; cultivated,  ^he-quaJ^y  sboujdbe 
,also  de&ignated.' .    *     ;  '    •     .      ;  ,    .   .  .         .  * '  : 

.  The  diae^lvanti^es  4>f  top  many  marks  are  best  illua^ira^ 
by  the  state  of  the  flfiK  trade,  in  Ku^a,  wher^  z^a^By  (^f :  the 
sorts  marked  "K"  (crown)  ^boul4  -cpmek  jinto  the  .market 
as  second  §.?Qd  ^hird  i^^ark  under  the.  des^nation,,*'W" 
bracks)*,  '  -  .  .  :.        •     i 

'  It  is  just} ,  in  Russia)^  this  great  flax-producing  ocfuntiy^ 
where  the  earliest,  possible  introduction  of  comipaitt^ieft  iB 
most  desirable,  as  well  as  that  these  committees  should  act  in^ 
close  union  in^  the  aame  direction.  The  classificatidn  shquld 
be  very  simple,  but  sustained  with  the  greatest  rigidity. 
The  division  of  the  different  flax  sorts'  of  the  same  (Ustrict 
into  two  or  three  classes  will  not  be  difficult.  The  know^ 
ledge  of  a  workman  well  acquainted  with  the  breaking 
•of  flax  will  in  most  cases  be  sufficient.  More  diflloult  is 
the  classification  of  scutched  and,dre9sed  flax,  wjiicb  ii^ 
almost  all  ^pinnir^  establishments  is  entrusted  to  workmen 
of  equaJ,  and  certainly  not  superior  abilitiea 
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I  must,  however,  confess  that  I  consider  ai^  absolutely 
uniform  daBsificaiion,  or  more  oorrectly  speals^pg,  a  uniform 
notation  of  the  innumerable  varieties  of^  flax  .^orts  an  im- 
possible performance.  .  \  ,  ' 
^In  regard  tp  th^  third  class  of  the  above-mei^^ioi;ed  eriJi^r 
the  continued  creation  of  new  marksi  which  redi^e  former, 
recognised  marks^  to  a  designation  of  an  inferior  article.,  is 
an  evil  which  above  all  things  ought  to  be  removed  first, 
In  Russia  this  abuse  has  been  extended  so  far  that, I  have 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  to  declare  that  the  flax  sort3 
commonly  mairked  as  "  Crown  "  (K)  a^d  ^ven  sorts  classifiec^ 
higher,  are  of  a  quality  which  wwe ,  ior  the  official  classic 
fication  formerly^  marked  as  "  Wiacks "  (W).  As  regards 
these  latter  sorts,  it  is  a. characteristic  phenomenoik  wQrtl^^ 
noticing  h^e^  that  in  spite  of  the  generally  kpown  fact  ot 
the  continually  diminishing  intrinsic  worth  ojf  fla^,  t^ey^ 
have  iiow  entirely  disappeared. fronv  the  marl^et ;  they  hf|ve 
^mply  been  .assimilated  to  the  higl;ieP:  marked  90Fta  0%^ 
flax.  r^--  •         •    -: 

Another  ph^[Kttnenoni  which  revolts  thiB.  fli^wnuticm  is^ 
value  of-  even  the  eyiating.markg»  is.  ihM  Rp^^n^a^d  Sfist 
Prussian  summer  flax  is  inferioJT  .to  wwiter.  fifis^  ox  inoth^?; 
words,  that  fresh  flax,,  as  a  rule^  is  wodJh  more.    .  ,-, 

It  has  also  been  noticed,  as  a  matt^^  of  fact,  that  all  flax, 
whatever  may.)^  its  native  soil,  will  periodically  detiariQ- 
rate.  -  .•  *yl 

.  After  due  oonaideEation  I  dan  ^  find  ^y  one  remedy 
s^ainst  ^e  recurrence  of  thiacalamii^,  that  j«»i/thef ^e^Oetic^ 
of  normal  flaj^,  samples  at  the  commencement  of  i^^Mch  hapn 
yeflt  to  be.  seat  to  the  places  of  cons«?apifcion  in  ordar  -to^ 
enable  buyers  to  mak^  comparisons  d^ring  the  yeaiV'   '   ;  :•>  .1 

These  samples  should  be  supplied  in  a  certain  qun^tity  ior 
order  to  make  it  possible  to  find  out  their  marks«  They- 
should  be  sent  out  by  the  committees  or  tlieir  substitutes. 

These  samples  should  be  received  by  the  chambers  ofy 
commerce,  societies  of  spinnersj  or  oth^r  similar  asscH^atio9%; 
to  be  kept  by  them,  and  be  accessible,  to  all  p^Hsondt  in*-: 
terested  in  this  subject. 

The  committees  li^hich  supply  these  normal  samples  niust, 
of  course,  keep  duplicates  in  order  that  the  sellers  may  be 
likewise  euabled  to  make  comparisons.  For  Belgium;  for 
instance,  it  would  be  sufficient  if  Jliga  were  to  send  only 
half  a  dozen  of  its  marks  as  samples. 

To  conclude  this  expo^  of  the  eviln  of  the  flax  ti'ade^  I 
have  a  few  more  points  to  mention,  viz- : — • 
(a.)  The  tare  weight. 
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(fe.)  The  net  weight. 

(c.)  The  responsibility  of  the  railways  in  regard  to 
weight. 

In  regard  to  the  tare,  it  seems  to  me,  that  as  all  con* 
ventiomsu  tare  after  a  certain  time  was  invariably  abused, 
the  plan  to  be  recommended  would  be  to  keep  to  the  real 
tare,  that  is  to  say,  to.pay  the  flax  according  to  its  net  weight, 
and  the  packing  according  to  the  price  agreed  upon* 

As  to  the  net  weight,  it  seems  to  me  as  little  reasonable  to 
demand  from  the  seller  to  deliver  over  and  above  the  quan- 
tity accounted  for,  as  to  relinquish  the  right  to  insist  upon 
delivery  of  a  correct  weight  within  the  limits  of  the 
quantity  charged  for.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  pretty  near 
approach  to  the  weight  charged  in  the  accoimt  can  be 
maintained,  and  we  Belgian  spinners  are  in  a  position  to 
testify  this  fact. 

Railway  companies  in  general,  but  especially  the  Inter- 
national Russo-German  Company,  refuse  to  undertake  any 
responsibility  as  to  weight,  or  tiie  numbers  of  packages  in 
case  the  senders  load  the  waggons  themselves. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  trade  on  accoimt  of  the  gain 
in  time  andiexpense  that  this  proceeding  (the  loading  of  the 
waggons  by  the  senders)  should  be  preserved ;  neither  can 
any  objection  be  made  to  the  refusal  of  such  responsibility 
provided  the  packages  arrive  at  their  destination  without 
being  opened. 

Although  the  railway  authorities  cannot  be  made  answer- 
able for  the  weight  declared  in  the  bill  of  lading,  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  packages,  considering  how  easily  they 
can  be  controlled,  they  can  be  made  responsible  for  the 
correct  delivery.  As  this  principle  is  a  very  just  one,  the 
flax  committees  ought  to  endeavour  to  have  it  acknowledged 
and  carried  out  everywhere. 

To  sunimarize  the  preceding  remarks,  I  have  the  honour 
to  propose  the  following  resolutions,  the  realisation  of  which 
if  they  wiU  not  entirely  remove  all  the  evils  which  embarrass 
the  flax  trade,  will  at  least  tend  to  diminish  them  to  a  great 
extent 

"1st.  The  election  of  committees  in  €vei*y  fl^x-groivvng 
district  composed  of  eminent  merchants  and  mxmufacturers. 

"  It  should  be  the  task  of  such  committees  to  regulate  the 
flax  trade  by  attending  to  the  introduction  of  such  measures 
as  are  best  calculated  to  prevent  fraud,  to  conserve  the 
existing  marks,  to  insist  upon  a  uniform  sorting,  fee.  &c. 

"  The  election  of  such  committees  to  be  left  to  the  parties 
interested  in  each  district. 
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"  The  different  committees  should  enter  into  communica- 
tion with  each  other  in  order  to  be  able  to  act  conjointly  in 
certain  cases  if  required. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  harvest  they  will  have  to 
classify  and  to  sort  the  flax  grown  in  their  district,  and  to 
make  and  forward  samples  to  the  respective  flax  committees 
or  in  case  of  no  such  existing,  to  the  chambers  of  commerce 
of  the  consuming  districts.  Duplicates  of  the  samples  should 
be  kept  in  the  place,  in  order  to  control  the  conformity  of 
the  goods  with  the  samples. 

"*2iid!.  The  election  of  committees  in  the  districts  of  con- 
sumption." 

"  They  would  have  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the 
consumers,  and  to  preserve  the  samples  sent  from  the  flax- 
growing  districts.  If  in  a  district  flax  is  produced  and 
consumed,  the  same  committee  could  extend  their  activity 
both  ways. 

''  Srd.  In  aU  flax^^^growing  districts  a  system  of  packing 
ought  to  be  adopted  which  allows  by  simple  inspection  a 
comparison  of  the  conformity  of  the  exterior  with  the  con- 
tents. Without  considering  a  uniform  packing  system  to 
be  absolutely  necessary,  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the 
Flemish  mode  of  packing. 

"  4th,  Introduction  of  a  real  tare. 

"  6th.  In  cases  when  the  flax  is  semi  by  the  exporter,  the 
railway  companies  should  be  made  responsible  for  the 
number  of  packages,  and  should  the  packages  have  been 
opened  before  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  destination, 
they  should  likewise  be  held  responsible  for  the  weight. 

"  The  best  protection,  however,  against  the  above-men- 
tioned and  any  fature  evils  vsdll  be  a  continued  friendly 
understanding  among  the  spinners.  May  the  Congress  in 
Vienna  lead  to  the  commencement  of  such  relations  and 
give  them  the  desired  stability." 

Vice-President  Hirt  in  moving  the  adoption  of  this  report 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  its  author,  M.  Morel,  observed,  it 
was  desirable  that  the  Congress  voted  a  fixed  division  into 
three  sorts,  to  include  all  variations. 

No.  1,  "  Kron  "  (Crown),  should  apply  to  firm  fiax ;  No.  2 
to  middle  firm,  and  No.  3  to  the  inferior  sorts  or  waste, 
possessing  no  firmness.  If  these  three  sorts  or  divisions 
were  fixed  upon,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  add  fine  quality, 
whiteness,  and  pureness.  If  for  instance  it  was  said,  here 
is  "  Kron,"'  which  is  fine,  pure,  and  white,  everyone  would 
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know  thftt  this  was  a  sort  of  flax  by  which, ^  least  25  per 
O^ttt.  pixjfit  could  be  made.  If  the  sorts  were  oftce  fi;?:ed 
and  known,  samples  would  no  longer  be  nece^wary.     ., 

Jdj.  FlandorflFer  cpmmunicated  from  No.  186,  ot  tlie 
Journal  of  Linen  Industry  of  the  1st  June  1872,  the  result 
pi  a  meeting  of  Belgian  spinners,  held  at  Ghent  in  May 
1871,  which  was : 

'    **  1.  Restriction  and  exact  denomination  of  the  marks  for 
Crown  flax.     By  No.  1  of  these  marks  only  the  very- 
best  produce  of  the  Russian  flax  harvest  should  be 
distinguished. 
"  2.  "Uniformity  of  the  flax  classified  by  the  same  mark, 
and  no  addition  of  an  inferior  sort.     Prohibition  of 
all  fraud. 
"  3.  Allowance  of  the  real  tare  weiglit  to  th^  purobwer. 
Charge  of  the  correct  value  for  eordage,  packlnga^ 
'     &c.  ■  -     • 

''  4.  The  Russian  firms  as  well  as  their  customers  agfeci 
to  settle  all  difibreuces  in  the  foUowing^jnaJoner  t-^ 
(a.)  "Each,  the  putxjhaser  afnd  the  sdler;  Bomi-* 
nates  an  experienced  refek«e>  Whose  ddd-' 
sion  theiy  b^h  engage  in  advance  to  abide 
by;  '  ,     •        .. 

(6.)  "  In  case  these  two  arbiti«tor»  should  not  te 
able  to  agr^e^  the  triboBid  of  oozumer^e' of 
the  district  appointo  an  uatpire  against 
whose  docisi<m  no  appeal  is  allowed 
•  **'  5.  Thb  Russian  firms  take  for  the  purposes  of  businesQ 
their  domicile  in  Qhettt.;  , 

A^  6.  The  spinners  whose  name$  are  appeti[led'  to  these 
reddutibns  engage  to  maintain  no  business  eonnex- 
ions  with  any  Ruissian  flax  dealer  who  objects  to 
agree  to  and  sign  these  conditions.  r 

*^  7.  They  undertake  to  communicate  their  propositions 
also  to  foreign  spinners,  in  order  to  briiig  about  a 
common  agreement  among  all  flax  ccmfifumers." 
Mr.  Flandorffer  then  communieated  to  the  Congress  al^q 
thd  new  classification  of  the  Russian  flax  soGfts  from  J{ov 
207  of  the  Journal  of  Linen  Industry,  of  the  26th  OctobOT 
1872i,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

The  general  meeting  of  merchants  and  dealers  in  flax  has 
resolved  at  Riga,  on  i£e  24th  August  1872  : 

''1.  In  altering  chapter  II.,  §  9,  seet.  C  of  the  Exchange 
Usances,  to  reduce  in  regwd  to  'wracked'  (i.6., 
sorted)  goods,  the  private  flax  assortment  in  use  in 
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addition  to  the  sign  of  the  published  'wracks/*  to 
th^  following  marks : — 

.  ^^  Grown  FUmr 

K  1.  Common  thrown ; 
•PK  1.  Ptrik  crown -,  /* 

19PK  1:  Superior  pirik  crol^^n. 

W  2.  Common  wrack ;. ' 
PW  2.  Puik  wrack. 

*"  Thff4^%and  Flaxr  '  ' 

^    D  8.  Common  three-band ; 
-    \   ^     '     PD  3.  Puik  three-baiid ; 

^D  3.  ^Ibnez  three-band ;  .   ^      t 

PSD  3/ Puil^  slone?  three-band. 

,        ; ..  ."  Mvonicm  Flaoc^"      ;  •   -     -.  .^-^ 

;  .    HD  2.  Gotowon  Hofsthre^-batid ; 

PHD  3.  PuikHofa*kjeerlMUDid;  ...        .    - 
PPHD  2.  Fine  puik  Hofethree-bawJ;;: 

SFPHX>  B,  Supe^ne  poifc  Hsafsthree-bafid ;     ' 

LDr3.  Cbimn(Mx  £dvomaQ  thi^-band ; 
r        PLD  3, :  Puik  Livonian  three-band. 
'■'  ■'•    ■    ■•     ■  ■  '  '     ''  FiaxToivr  •  r  ;   -•     : 

H  1.  Coinmon  flax  tow ;  •  • 

H  2.  Red  flax  tow;  /  •';  '    /^ 

■  '    SH  2.  Sloneztow; 
'-     '    '-  PH  2.Puikto*w.    ,  ''    '  '  .     ^  .  '■'*• 

In  addition  to  Which  the  marking  of  the  cokrtirfe 
'  H,  G,  and  W  With  ctoWii,  G  and  W  with  wrack, 
and  W  with  Livohian  goods  is*  to  be  maintained.'  ' 
"  2.  To  institute  a  jury,  formed  of  two  merchants  tra^^ 
beyond  the  seas,  two  faiei'chants  of  produce,  two 
after-wrackers  (snb-sortisrs),  and  the  town's  chief 
wracker  (sorter),  who  shall—  .  ' 

(a.)  Fix  in  December   every  year   the   typical 
samples  for  the  private  assortments ;    '      ^ 
(b.)  Decide  the  diffei^ences  arising  between' filers 
and  btiyers,  whether  the  delivered  goodA 
correspond  with  the  typical  samples,  and,  j 
(c.)  To   bring    to    the  knowfedge   of    the    tri- 
*  bunal  (Wettgericht),  irregularities  and  de- 

*  The  signs  of  the  public  **  wracks  "  (sorts)  are  marked  in  red  in  addition 
to  tiie  black  coloured  private  markt ;  witti  flax  packed  in  matting,  and  with 
fliax  packed  in  bobbing,  they  are  marked  on  little  beards  bj  buraii^. 
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fects  of  the  public  wracks.  The  jury  must 
also  in  fixing  the  typical  samples,  add  to 
their  number  two  town  wrackers  (sorters) 
entitled  to  vote. 

"  3.  Foreign  purchasers  shall  in  future  be  always  allowed 
the  actual  tare  weight,  with  flax  packed  in  bobbiris 
as  well  as  in  matting,  sect,  g  and  h  of  §  3,  chap.  II. 
of  the  Usances  being  altered  accordingly. 

"  The  above  stipulations  shall  come  in  force  from 
the  1st  November  1872." 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Belfast,  to  the 
efiect  that  many  of  the  defects  in  the  flax  trade  arose  from 
imperfect  handling,  and  consequently  imperfect  dressing, 
the  removal  of  which  would  be  effected  by  the  improve- 
ment of  these  two  operations,  and  that  the  want  of  uni- 
formity as  to  quality  in  packing  flax  in  the  bales  was 
very  prejudicial  to  its  sale,  the  Congress,  taking  into  con- 
sideratioil  the  importance  and  extensive  range  of  this 
special  subjecJt,  resolved  in  reference  to  question  IV  of  the 
programme, — 

"  To  leave  to  the  permanent  committee  the  inquiry  into 
the  defects  of  the  flax  trade,  and  also  as  regards  the  mea- 
sures to  be  adopted  for  their  removal;  but  records  its 
thanks  to  a  Mr.  Morel  for  the  thorough  preliminary  inquiry 
and  the  suggestions  he  has  made  towards  answei-ing  this 
question." 

Mr.  Michael  Andrews,  the  delegate  and  secretary  of  the 
Flax  Supply  Association,  in  Belfast,  thereupon  .delivered  in 
English  the  following  discourse  on  artificial  retting,  which 
was  translated  into  German  to  the  Congress  by  Dr.  Wein- 
mann,  and  inserted  in  the  official  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Congress. 

'^  Hitherto  the  retting  of  flax  by  artificial  means  has  not 
proved  satisfactory.  The  amplication  of  chemical  agents  to 
separate  the  fibre  from  the  shove  has  been  unproductive  of 
favourable  results.  Schenk's  process  of  retting  flax  at  a 
high  temperature,  by  the  introduction  of  steam  into  the 
vats  in  which  the  flax  is  contained,  attracted  at  one  time 
considerable  attention,  but  the  fibre  produced,  although 
possessing  many  outward  appearances  of  merit,  was  deficient 
in  those  qualities  necessary  to  the  spinners. 

"  Watts'  patent  was  a  modification  of  Schenk's,  and  con- 
sisted in  introducing  steam  into  dose  chambers  in  which 
the  flax  was  placed.  This  also  failed,  and  the  large  esta- 
blishments which  were  constructed  for  carrying  on  tiie 
operations  were  converted  to  other  purposes. 
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"  The  end  aimed  at  by  these  methcKb  was  to  effect  the 
separation  of  the  flax  fibre  from  the  shove,  and  thus  do 
away  with  the  present  very  uncertain  and  precarious  mode 
practised  by  each  individual  farmer  who  is  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  the  weather  during  the  steeping  of  his  flax  in 
the  ordinary  open  air  dams,  which  are  subject  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  temperature  which  occur  at  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  flax  crop  arrives  at  maturity. 

^' While  the  manipulation  of  flax  subsequent  to  being 
pulled  remains  in  the  hands  of  farmers,  who  are  not  only 
liable  to  the  tincertainty  before  mentioned,  but  in  many 
cases  are  ignorant  of  the  various  operations,  the  present 
preponderance  of  ill-handled  flax  will  exist. 

"  From  past  experience  any  artificial  method  of  treating 
flax  is  naturally  viewed  by  those  interested  with  disfavour 
and  distrust,  but  the  large  proportion  of  indifferently  handled 
flax  which  is  produced  in  many  flax-growing  countries  would 
cause  any  practical  and  efficient  artificial  method  to  be 
productive  of  very  great  advantage. 

"  The  idea  occurred  to  me  some  years  since  that  the  most 
promising  system  would  be  to  endeavour  to  imitate  the  best 
results  attained  by  the  ordinary  methods  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances.  « 

*'  To  attainr  this  the  mode  that  suggested  itself  to  me  was 
to  adapt  some  means  of  retting  flax  at  a  uniform  permanent 
and  moderate  temperature,  and  it  also  appeared  to  me  that 
imder  Shenck's  and  Watts*  process  this  desired  condition 
could  not  be  attained,  in  fact,  in  dealing  with  steam  at  a 
considerable  pressure  the  flax  would  be  liable  to  danger  from 
overheating  so  long  as  steam  as  a  heating  medium  was 
introduced  directly  into  the  vats  in  which  the  flax  was 
placed,  and  the  method  to  insure  safety  would  be  to  put  the 
flax  in  vats  contained  in  chambers  heated  by  steam  pipes, 
the  water  being  introduced  into  the  vats  at  the  required 
temperature,  and  this  temperature  maintained  by  heating 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  of  the  chambers.  In  otixer 
words,  simply  by  creating  an  artificial  climate. 

"  By  this  arrangement  I  considered  that  uniformity  of 
temperature  of  any  required  degree  could  be  attained,  as 
the  vat  containing  the  flax  woidd  be  slow  in  sympathising    ^ 
with  the  fluctuations  which  might  accidentally  occur  in  the 
temperature  of  the  chamber. 

"  For  the  piupose  of  testing  this  theory  a  miniature  rettery 
filled  up  with  tiie  necessary  appliances  was  constructed. 

"  The  chamber  in  which  the  vat  was  situated  is  14  feet 
long  by  10  feet  wide  and  8  feet  high,  and  the  vat  was  suf- 
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fieieni  to  contain  abotrt  50  and  60  tea.  'dried  flax  straws  It 
y^  bec^ted  with  pipes  supplied  by  steam,  and  water  of  alK>ut 
T*  <rf' hardness  was  available  for  retting  and  washing  the 
flax.:  ';   .  ' 

J  "'Tte  flax  straw  was  placed  in  the  vat  in  a  perpendicular 
position  in  butts  loosely  tied,  the  butts  and  taps  being  re- 
Versed  4*1  ea^ch  row.  Blue  clay  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vat. 

>-  w  It  is  unnecessary  to*detail  the  methods  which  were  used 
to^cottftae  the  flax  in  the  vat.  The  Steam  which  supplied 
the^'  heating  pipes  was  under  control  by  means  of  a  8to|>^ 
elord.   ':   -    •  • 

"  It  now  only  remains  to  describe  the  results  whid¥  were 
Obtieimed  which  in  practice  were  more  fovourable  that  were 
difiticipated,  and  the  facility  of  maintaining  what  is  so 
ess^tiai,  via,  a  uniform  temperature  was  accomplished. 
^  If'vWhen  *he  temperature  of  the  ehambefr  rose  -s^eiy  much 
beyctod  tttait  of  the  vat  the  latter  for  a  considerable  taSne  was 
but  slightly  aflected,  owing  to  ihe  tardiness  of  the  vat 
s^pai^smg  with  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  chamber. 
On  tb^bther  hand,  when  t*ie  temperature  of  the  chamber 
Ml  considerably  below  that  of  the  vat  the  latter  was-veary 
slightly  influenced.  •   '  — 

I  *  v.To^i^xempHfy  this  more  clearly  an  excess  of  steam  was 
^tds^Med,  and  t*e  temperature  of  the  chamber  rose  from 
t0^^^*9&^i  and  remained  at  thia  point  for  some  time,  bui 
Ihe /rat^^id  not  go  beyond  80**,  and  the  steam  was  then  cut 
§ffi' '  Oh  abotber  occasion  the  steam  was  out  oS  entirelyj  «nd 
Ifee  icffii^iiture  of  the  chamber  fell  from  75^  to  63**  <lttring 
fee-nSgfet,  wh^^as  the  vat  only  fell  from  70°  to  90**  drtring^ 
tt?€f'safme  t^tlte.  •  TBiese  particulars  are  dwelt  Upon  at  length 
ife'oiij  thk  fact  depends  the^nofet  important  feature  in  the 
wholQ  system,  Viz. :  The  protection  of  the.  flcik  istaraw  during 
t&iej^r0tt&ig' process  from  undue  heat  which  would  endaiiger 
the*  q«ali(y  of  the  fibre>  or  ah  undue  clnli  whidi  w<>uld 
ohe^k  the  fermentation. 

"  The  ferm^itati<»i  is  in  ftdl  vigour  in  24  hours,  and  cen- 
tinues  uniformly  for  some  cfeys,  when  it  gradually  subsides 
{to  tte'bperation  approaches  being  cbnipleted. 
c  '^it  may  be  remarked  that  the  superiority  claimed  tot 
tiiiii  fliethod  of  retting  flax  over  what  is  known  as  the  '  hot 
water  steeping '  is  imSbrmity  of  tempiM^ture  ;  in  faot,  thee© 
e^peritfaettts-  have  deraoristrnted  that  an  absolute  Control 
can  beeieroised  over  the  meaas  adapted  to  prodiace  the 
*Ftificaal  dimAte^^in  which  th^  vats  containing  the  flax  are 
situated. 
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'  **  One  of  '  Six's '  combined  maximum  and  minimum  ther- 
tiftometers  is  placed  in  the  chamber,  and  one  immersed  in 
theyat;  so  the  relative  temperatures  can  at  aay  time  be- 
observed. 

"  The  temperature  at  which  the  experiments  were  made 
varied  from  72**  to  79^,  aaid  the  retting  process  oecupiad 
from  six  to  10  days,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  hastening: 
the  procebs  hy  raiising  the  temperature  has  the  tendency  of 
redncii^  th«  ftttengtii  of  the  fibre. 

*^  "  The  flax  affcer  leaving  the  vat  was  washed,  and  part 
^feed  through  iron  rollers  previous  to  being  dried.  To 
dfetttil  aU  these  results  would  occupy  too  much  time,  but  the 
iiifel»eii^fe'which  I  have^lrawn  froia  them  is  thab  there  is 
much  yet  to  be  developed  before  the  Imndlifig  of  flax  has 
attained  tbe^  degree  of  perfection  which  it  will  when  the 
rfetlftng  has  been  reducsed  to  a  manufacturing  process. 

>In  Qie  year  1869  t  iniax)duced  this  subject  into  tiie 
second  issue  of  instructions  for  the  culture  and  preparation 
of  flax  m  Ireland.  Before  this  pamphlet,  however,  was  in 
pirittt  I  observed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Royal  Society 
fet"  the-  Promotion  and  Improvement  of  the  Growth  of  Flax 
i6  Irelandi  that  M.  Renter,  of  Vienna,  had  adapted  this 
system,  and  that  several  retteries  on  the  plan  had  been 
efr'eefeed  in  i  Austria.  My  idea,  therefore,  was  not  a  new 
onfe/bowever  I  had  never  before  seen  description  of  arti- 
flleSri  retting  being  done  otherwise  than  by  introducing  the 
steam  directly  into  the  vats  in  which  Uie  flax  -  was  con- 
tain^.—  '-  '■-     ■ 

• '';I  Tuade  great  exertion  to  ascertain  what  the  result  of > 
thWe' retteries  were  but  till  recently  was  unable  to  gain  an^ 
information.    -  i^— ; 

-./f' Through  the  kindness  of  M.  Jos;  Peter  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  technically  the  system  was  a  success,  but  com- 
mercially it  proved  a  feil^re.  M.  Jos.  Peter  also  mentioned 
that  it  was  found  that  favourable -results  could  only  be 
obtained  during  thei  season  when  flax  would  ret  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  open  air  dams,  but  this  I  am  indined  to 
think  must  have  arisen  from  some  inadvertence,  as  I  have 
taken  special  pains  to  test  the  system  under  every  condition 
of  season  and  natural  temperature.  • 

"  During  last  wikiter,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow  and  the  temperature  below  freezing  p<»nt,  I  renew^ed 
my  operations  in  my^  small  rett^ary,  and  I-  can  testify 4ihat 
the  results  were-equally  satisfaefeory  to  those  I^bad  pre- 
vl'o'iM^^iirtitfeined,  in*  fact^  ;mther  more  «oy  which  I  attribute 
ti'^  aii^in(*reaj^d  knowltedge,  gained  by  experience^  in  th^ 
^^^ferlofag  out  of  the  s^stefm.  '>  . 
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''One  of  the  chief  advantages  attending  a  successfdl 
artificial  mode  of  retting  flax  would  be  that  a  concentration 
of  skill  could  be  brought  into  operation,  and  that  the  pro- 
cess could  be  pursued  continuously  during  the  entire  season* 
"There  are  other  matters  connected  with  this  subject 
which  would  require  attention,  and  wliich  in  practice  might 
give  rise  to  some  difficulty. 

"  1.  Drying  the  flax  straw  in  th^  field  after  being  pulled 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  uniform  colour.    The 
countries  in   which  an  artificial  mode  of  retting 
would  be  attended  with  the  greatest  advantage  are 
generally  subject  to  vicissitudes  of  climate,  which 
would  sometimes  interfere  with  this  operation  which 
could  only  be  done  in  the  open  air. 
"  2.  Provision  would  require  to  be  made  for  drying  arti- 
ficially after  being  retted,  in  case  the  weather  would 
not  admit  of  this  operation  being  performed  in  the 
open  air, 
**  3.  In  erecting  retteries  it  would  be  imperative  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  supply  of  water  would  be  ample  and 
of  a  nature  suitable  for  the  retting  process ;  also  that 
a  supply  of  flax  would  be  available  at  a  reasonable 
distance  from  the  factory. 
"  The  experiments  made  were  numerous,  but  percentage 
residts  were  not  noted  in  every  instance,  and  a  con- 
siderable   quantity    of  retted    straw  still  remains 
unscutched. 
**  One  feaCure  was  observed,  that  the  flax  was  not  so  liable 
to  injury  from  over-retting  as  under  the  ordinary  method 
of  open  air  green  steeping,  and  the  temperature  could  with 
advantage  be  varied  to  suit  different  descriptions  of  straw. 
"  The  following  is  an  average  of  the  yield  of  three  ex- 
periments. 

Average  loss  converting  dried  straw 

into  retted  -  -  -  2370  per  cent 

Average  yield  of  retted  straw  from 

dried     -  -  -  -  7627 

Average  yield  of  fibre  from  retted 

straw     ...  -  23-53 

Average  yield  of  fibre  from  wind 

straw     ...  -  1818         „ 

Average  time  occupied  in  retting  about  6i  days. 
Average  maximum  temperature    -  750  degrees. 
Average  minimum  temperature     -   72*16       „ 
"  In  these  experiments  the  temperature  of  the  chamber 
and  that  of  the  vat  varied  considerably  as  the  operation 
being  new  complete  command  was  not   attained  of  the 
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heating  medium,  but  in  subsequent  experiments  abnost 
absolute  imiformity  between  the  heat  of  the  chamber  and 
that  of  the  vat  was  produced.  Sometimes  for  days  it  would 
not  vary  more  than  a  degree  or  two. 

*'  The  results  in  practice  verified  the  theory  in  every  par- 
ticular and  technically  I  believe  there  are  no  barriers  which 
cannot  be  surmoimted,  but  the  question  yet  remains  to  be 
solved  if  the  enterprise  commercially  would  prove  a  suc- 
cess." 

The  President  in  the  name  of  the  Congress  expressed  to 
Mr.  Andrews  their  thanks  for  his  very  able  and  interesting 
discourse. 

The  Congress  then  passed  to  the  consideration  of  question 
V.  of  the  programme. 

"  What  are  the  Ways  and  Means  fob  Improving  and 
Increasing  the  Cultivation  of  Flax,  and  for 

PROMOTING    A     BETTER     REALISATION     OF     THE     FlAX 

Products?'* 

Mr.  Carl  Oberleithner,  in  introducing  this  question 
alluded  to  the  exertions  frequently  made  by  governments, 
corporations  and  societies  for  improving  and  extending  the 
cultivation  of  flax,  though  not  always  attended  by  favour- 
able results,  the  cause  of  which  failure,  in  his  opinion,  must 
be  attributed  to  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  means 
employed,  and  partly  to  a  faulty  application  of  principles, 
albeit  sound  in  themselves. 

To  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  impediments  to  a  success- 
fdl  and  profitable  culture  of  flax  and  of  the  flax  trade,  and 
to  devise  practical  means  to  achieve  this  object  was  chiefly 
the  task  of  this  International  Congress.  An  urgent  neces- 
sity clearly  existed  for  the  flax  growing  countries  to  devote 
more  attention  than  hitherto  to  the  growth  of  flax  seed  for 
sowing.  The  methods  of  cultivation  in  use,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  flax  likewise  merited  all  the  more  consideration 
as  the  complaint  of  the  deterioration  in  the  dressing  was 
becoming  more  general.  Although  admitting  that  self-help 
was  the  highest  principle  of  humanity  and  society,  yet  sup- 
port by  the  State  in  an  important  branch  of  agriculture 
and  industry  like  this  with  which  the  Congress  had  been 
occupying  itself  could  hardly  be  dispensed  with.  Flax 
growers  and  flax  consumers  must  work  hand  in  hand,  and 
if  the  support  of  corporations  and  governments  judiciously 
applied  be  added  to  assist  them  in  their  exertions,  progress 
will  be  inevitable.  But  science  also,  and  the  press  can  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  promotion  of  the  object  in  view. 
Various  manipulations  employed  in  the  culture  of  flax  are 
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rvSBiy  expensive  and  still  very  primitive.     It  is  the^  intention 

!t^  •appoint  iaai  intematicmal  organ  vrhose  mission  it  shall  be 

'to'  establish  combii^  action,  and   to  act  as  a  mecUtbn 

between  those  interested  in  the  prc«notion  and  imprdVef- 

-m^it  of  the  flax  culture,  land  those  whose  duty  aad  inter^ 

itiis  to  advance  the  cultivittion  of  flax  by  material  support. 

^^  assistance  expected  at  the  hands  of  thcf  Oovemmefefte 

^mild  oonsi$t, —        .  '^    - 

1.  In  the  establishment  of  flax  preparing  schools. 

"-  12;  In  the  grant  of  travelling  stipends  to  flax  growers  and 

'  itinerant  teachers. 

3.  In  the  promotion  of  the  establishment  of  flax  growing 

ficij.^^  model  Isur^  and  flax  dressing  mills,  by  meainl^  of 

loans  free   of  interest,  and  repayable   by  annuiil 

LAL  ;  /-Iftgfcaiyeiltsi'arid  exemption  from  rates  and  ijot^f  * 

>o'4.  <lii/th^^teriBi$tion  of  government  prizes  f*^t^  best 

>'    i-     rtfeults 'achieved  Sti  the  <iulture  ^smd  pre^^arattion  of 

flax ;  for  improvements  in  the  cultivation  and^dress- 

j:     <"::'  ing  iAeUW>ds,  for  greater  econcHny  in  th^>spiimiiig 

.  ';    ^    "l^toiJesfit  and  attarmJOTt  of  higher  numbers  of  fiife 

'      jexTk  from  the  same  spinning  material. 
•i "5.  -in  lih^'purehase  of'  maeldnes  and  inq)lemeAts  fw  dii?- 
tiributiion  among  flax' growers,  dressemsjand  sphme**. 
%\  lii  the  eild(ywment  of'  special  lecturers  end  instoactoi^ 
in  meohaniiuil  s{dnning  and  weaving  a^  polyterihuicftl 
institutions  and  industrial  sdiools. 
7*  '111  thi  pi<omotioi^  of  perioi^cal  exhibitionfif.   •   /  -^  - 
%.  In  ihe  protection  of  the  marks  of  prodncans'  tod 
V  -'  ''  toners.  ^  .-.'•'-'/' 

9.-L1  the  est^lishmettt  of  <^ieap  transport  tariffs.    ^    '\^ 
• '  lt)«  In  the  appointment  of  ccmsulates  in  tiie  flax  gr6wing 
dktricts  and  the  chief  oommeit^ial  centres,  eomfbmed 
with  qtiiek  publication  of  the  consular  reports. 

11.  In  favouring  contowsts  for  the  supply  of  army,  navy, 

&c,  with  articles  nitoiifactured  of  flax.  " 

12.  In  Uie  prcimotion  of  fr^  trade  in  Tegskrd  to  flax  and 

flax  products;  and  the  introduction  of  untfoarm  statis- 
tics as  to  th6  production  and  consumption  of  flax. 
In  connection  with  thesd  ex[daDati(ms  Mr.  OberieiiMer 
proposed  the    adoption  of  th^    fc^^wing    i^sdlUttbns  to 
question  V.  of  the  programmfei-—  *  T    /i 

^  I.  T\iQ  improvement  of  flax  cultivation  has^  befen  at- 
tempted in  many  ways  ^tnd  often  with  gi^eot  sa<^^ifid^ 
by  governments,  associations,  and  private'  persons,  but 
in  many  instancies  irithout  satisfying  reasonable  ex- 
pectations as  regards  the  result." 
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^*  The  Congress  testifies  that  the  explanation  of  these 
facts  is  to  be  found  partly  in  a  misconceptbn  of  the 
nature  of  the  means  employed,  and  ps^j  ^in  a  fEmlty 
application  of  principles  sound  in  theiASclve^.  >u: 
.  .  **  2..  The  most  eflfectual  way  to  support  the  mea^wres:  of , 
the  Governments  and  the  efibrts  of  societies  ahd  'in- 
diyidnals  appears  to  the  Congress  to  be :  To  e^bliah 
an  intehiational  corporation^  which  ediould  consist  of 
ra  managing  committee  changing  its  localiijy  .every 
year,,andof  members  in  all  tibe  states  interested  in 
the  cidtivation  of  flax^  and  should  recognise  a&'its 
mission  the  promotion  of  the :  improvekient:of  ^he 
'.  ''  flax  culture,  and  the  introdi»tion .of  better  Means 
of  realising  the*  market  Value/  cf  .thia  artide^and 
'  dioiild  fulfil  thiat  minion .  by  obtaining /the  aidiof 
science  and  the  press  in  the^  way  of  iastnictionij.by 
supporting  practical  endeiavouta^  axid^  when-iie^dssar^, 
by  bringing  about  the  enactment  of  speidal  lawa  '■  ott 

After  the  unanimous  adoption  of  these  .prc^^ions  the 
Congress  proceeded  to  the-  elation  of  the  members  of  the 
Permanent  Committee  in  accordance  with  the  last  resolu- 
tion,- aa&fd  f  3  of  the  tlules  of  Proceeditig^  (Appendix  D.), 
with  instruction  to  collect  materials  and  prepare  everything 
necessary  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Congress.       '         ' 

The  following  are  the  iaembers  elected  t6  form  the 
Permanent  CewMttittee. 

From  Araerim. 
Dr.  Coilyer,  Engineer,  TJxiited  StAtes  of  North  AmeriiiA.  .'   . 

St.  From  AueMa.  .  .  . .  'r 

Ettrich,  Ignaz,  spinning  mill  proprietor  at  Obeifaltstadt  mbar 
:  Trautenau,  Bohemia. 
Fedra,  Leopold,  Archducal  fisictory  director   at  Teschen, 

-  Silesia.  . 
Flandorffer,.OaTl,  director  of  the  fite  .fiwjtoiy  at  Hannsdorf, 

Moravia. 
Foltz,  Carl,  Councillor  at  Linz,  Upper  Austria. 
Chevalier  Von  Hamm,  William,  Impmal  and  Royal  Aulic 

Councillor  at  Vienna. 
Hoftnann,  F.  W.,  Economic  Councillor  at  Yi^mia. 
Baron  Von    Hohenbruck,  Arthur,    Imperial    and    Royal 

-  ]UBnidt6riid  Councillor  ait  Vienna. 

Von    Hudec,  Wenzel,    landed    proprietor    at   Brodky    in 
Qalicia*  =     ^  - 

u  u  2  ^         J 
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Janig,  domain  director  at  Reichenberg,  Bohemia. 
Jerie,  W.,  spimoiing  mill  proprietor  at  Hohenelbe,  Bohemia. 
Jesse,  William,  Archducal  Estates  Administrator  at  Vienna. 
Kotnig,  Carl,  landed  proprietor  at  Oberlaibach,  Camiola. 
Langie,  Carl,  delegate  of  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Cracow, 

Galicia. 
Oberleithner,  Carl,  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Society 

and  factory  proprietor  at  Moravian  Schonberg. 
Peter,  Josef,  Imperial  and  Royal  district  captain  at  Vienna. 
Baron  Von  Petrin6  Otto,  landed  proprietor  at  Okna,  Bu- 

kowina. 
Raymann,  Adolf,  factory  proprietor  at  Freiwaldau,  Silesia. 
Schiitz,   Kosmas,   Secretary  of   the  Imperial    and  Royal 

Carinthian  Agricultural  Society  at  Klagenfurt. 
Chevalier  Von  Storowiciski,  Staiiislaus,  landed  proprietor 

at  Brodkuwka,  Oalicia. 
Trientl,  P.,  chaplain  at  Hall,  TyroL 
Ullmann^  Alois,  flax  dealer  at  Iglau,  Moravia. 
Wessely,  Prince  Schwarzenberg's  mining  director  at  Schwarz- 

bach,  Bohemia. 

From  Bdgiv/nu 

Hennebert,  A.,  Conseiller  provincial  k  CoUes  (Hainaut). 
Morel,  H.,  director  of  the  flax  spinning  factory  La  Lys  in 

Ghent. 
Muller,  A.,  negociant  at  Antwerp. 
Ritter,  Fritz,  spinning  mill  proprietor  at  Roulers. 

From,  Germany . 

Dr.  Eras,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  .ai 
Breslau. 

Dr.  H.  Grothe,  member  of  the  German  and  Austrian  Linen 
Industry  Association  at  Bielefeld,  of  Berlin. 

Hirt,  Robert,  flax  spinning  mill  proprietor  at  Freiberg  in 
Saxony. 

Kaselowsky,  Ferdinand,  president  of  the  German  and  Aus- 

,    trian  Linen  Industry  Association  at  Bielefeld. 

Von  Kliting,  alderman  at  Schyrowka  at  Prussian.  Silesia. 

Liedtke,  F.  W.,  at  Konisberg,  Prussia. 

Mittnacht,  alderman  at  Eleinlasso-witz. 

Dr.  MoUer,  R.,  at  Brackwede  near  Bielefeld. 

Muller,  H.,  flax  spinning  mill  proprietor  at  HirQcMeld  near 
Zittau,  Saxony. 

Munzner,  Chief  Economic  Commission  Councillor  at  Frei- 
berg. 

V.  Pannewitz,  alderman  in  Paulsdorf,  Upper  Silesia. 
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Sison,  Robert,  Royal  Domain  Director  at  Pirna  on  the  Elbe 

in  Saxony. 
Sonntag,  Carl,  Du'ector-General  of  the  Max  Cultivation 

Society  at  Berh'n. 
V.  Watzdorf,  landed  proprietor  at  Schonfeld 

From,  Oreat  Britava. 

Andrews,  Michael,  Secretary  of  the  Flax  Supply  Association 

in  Belfast. 
Ewart,  William,  spinning  mill  proprietor  in  Belfast 
Mulholland,  John,  president  of  the  Flax  Supply  Association 
;  in  Belfast 

Ridiardflon,  James  N.,  jr.,  Belfast 
SaVage,  Sir  John,  and 
VUentine,  Thomas,  Belfast 
Dr    Weinmann,   Fr.   L,   Reporter   of  the    Royal  British 

Commission  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  of  London. 

From  France. 
Legrand,  Simon,  Bers^e. 
Scrive,  lille. 

From  Holland. 

Van  Acken,  president  of  the  Netherland  Society  for  the 

Promotion  of  Flax  Industry  at  Rotterdam. 
Eeurenaer,   J.  A.  major  of  the  Engineers  at  Delfb,  near 
'  Rotterdam. 
Moll,  E.  C,  secretary  of  the  Netherland  Society  for  the 

Promotion  of  Flax  Industry  at  Rotterdam. 

From  Italy. 

Dr.   Cantoni,  G.,  Director  of  the  Royal  High  School .  at 
Milan. 

From  Rvssia. 

Bauer,  Ferdinand,  of  Pskow. 

Dittrich,  Carl,  of  the  firm  HieUe  and  Dittrich,  in  Schon- 

linde,  Bohemia,  and  Zdrardowo,  Russia. 
Le  Doct,   Domain  farmer  at  Dmbowskoja,    Government 

district  Poltawa. 
lUiien,  Nicolas,  professor  at  Petersburg. 
KossoflF,  Udefons,  Professor  at  Moscow. 
Eriegsmann^  George,  landed  proprietor  at  Ranzau,  near 

Wolmar,  delegate  of  Livonia. 
Lovis,  Carl,  Professor  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution  at  Riga. 
Maximpff,  Basil,  at  Kosi^oma. 
Armistead,  of  the  firm  Mitschel,  of  Riga. 
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Priice B«piiiiie>  at  Jagotine. ;  ^^ 

Stebut,  John,  professor  of  agriculture  at  Moscow^ 

Tretjakofi^  widow,  aod  sons,  spinning  fact(»y  proprietoiB4kfc 

Szerpuchow,  Government  district  Moscow.         . 
Baron  von  Wolfl^  at  Druween.  >' 

At  the  proposition  of  Aulic  Councillor,  Dr.  Migerka,  the 
Committee  were  empowered  to  add  to  ttieir  number,  and  at 
that*  df  Mr,  -B^ter  it  was- resolved  to^convene  ^e  next  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Flax  Congress  in  the  City  of 
Ghent,  in  Belgium^ 

J  After  a  conqlydii^  «peedi  by  the  president,  Mr.  Ober-- 
leithner,  and  the  official  delegate  of  the  Director  Gen^^ 
of  the  Exhibition,  Aulic  Councillor  Dr.  Mig^ka,  thanking 
the  members  for  their  attendance  and  th^  labouiB^  the 
proceedings  of  the  first  International  Fkx  Congress"  terml- 
natidd  with  a  vote  of  iSianks  to  the  Pi^dent,  the  originator 
of  the  Con^resS)  and  the  membefs  of  the  frepamti^ 
Committee.  ^  ^      ;«   ., 

Fb.  L.  Weinmann. 
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No.  62.  ,    ,      ^^  \^ 

[Translation.]    ,     "         .  .  "    . 

VIENNA  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  1873.     ^  ^ 

Programme   of  thb   proposed  iNifERNA^WAL  ^  CoNQREstf  o#^ 
Flax   Growers,  &o,    to   bb    held  a9d  Vikkna   ov  thb 

18T0,.  19x^9   20th  AjCr0TrSI; NEXT  TEA3.  I  1   . 

The  ffreat  importance  of  flax  as  apr6fitiable  a^|¥id^PtaM  prdi^Bik'  and 
vajbiabfi  itenriinsterftiL  Jai  induktc^  Tttoden.it  mmmkbatit  ^Qfetaaaqmwt 
that  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  at  Viei^nf  next  ypi|jvn^p^yi]^^r^ai|^  ' 
and  the  staple  commodities  manufaoiuve^  ^Heriefrom,  Dm  also' tl;vQ  d^-- 
rent  modes  of  manipula6on«  as  'vt^ell  as  the  iixiplemeuiir and  niA^unexy 
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esaployed  for  obtajiii^  the  gbxe  and  dreesi^  it  for  spitming;  Sec  shotid 
be  represented  in  as  complete  a  manner  aspoBsible. 
.  In  order  to  invest  this  branch  of  the  sTxhibition  with  a  praotioal.iD- 
te^est  the  Imperial  Austrian  Commission  propose  to  hold  during  the 
time  of  the  Exhibition  an  international  Congress  of  jQaz  growers  and 
spinners,  whose  business  it  will  be  to  answer  the  questions  contained  in 
the  annexed  programme,  and  to  take  into  consideration  the  various  plans 
and  means  adapted  to  make,  on  the  one  hand,  the  cultivation  of  flax 
more  remunerative  to  the  agriculturist,  and,  on  the  other,  to  supply  to 
the  flax  spinner  a  better  and  cheaper  raw  material. 

This  Congress  is  intended  to  be  held  on  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th 
August  1873. 

Agriculturists,  manufacturers,  and  merchants  who  are  engaged  either 
in  the  cultivation  and  spinning  of  flax  or  in  the  flax  trade,  as  well  as 
men  of  science  and  others  of  works  on  th&  cultivation  of  flax,  are 
hereby  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  and  decisions  of  this 
Congress.  ''  '' 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  takinjo^  part  in  this  Congress  are  requested  to 
address  a  notice  of  their  intention,  with^  their  nmi§  a|id  adxiress,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  British  Commission  for  the  Vienna  Universal 
Exhibition  of  1873, 41,  Parliaments  Street,  London,  before,  th^^endrof  r 
April  1873,  at  the  latest.  .  ! 

Cards  of  admission,  bearing  the  name,  kc.  of  the  applicants,  will  be 
remitted  by  the  Austrian  Director-General  pf  the  Vienna  Kxhibition,  to » 
the  various  foreign  commissions,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  iPorward  the' 
same  to  the  different  persons  who  have  notified  their  intention  of  attend- 
ing the  Congress. 

A  Committee  formed  of  experts  will  eon^oot  all  4;he  pr^imiiikury' 
amngements,  and  prepare  the  motion^  to  be  mxbttdtted  to  m%  delilM««  ^ 
tion  of  the  Congress.    The  reporters^  on  the  varioiis  points  of  the  pro-  . 
gramme  will  be  appointed  by  the  Directo^-General  on  the  ^position  of 
the  Committee.  .  -^ 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  will  open  the  first  meeting  aft  the 
miembers  of  the  Congress,  it  being  reserved  to  the  latter  to  elect  a 
president  and  arrange  the  mode  akid  rules  of  the  proceedings. 

^The*  debates  of  the  Congress  maybe  held  either  in  the  OewAan, 
English)  French,  o^  Italian  languages. 

-Letters,  papers,  propositions, &c.  having  reference  to  the  several  points  - 
of  the  programme  must  be  addressed  to  the  Director-General  of  >t^  ) 
XMv^sal  Exhib^on  of  1873  at  Vienna  by  the  end  of  May  next  yieaj*  at 
^e  lattot^  and  bear  on  the  envdt^  the  remark  '*  For  the  Congress  'On 
Fkkx  Industry.'*  '   ; 

The  proceedings  and  resolutions  of  the  Conflpi^ss  will  be  published  in^< 
due  course,  ^^d  forwarded  to  the  members  who  have  taken  partrin  the 
same. 


Programme  of  Quebtioi^^., 

I.  What  knowledge  and  experience  have  ahreadj^  been  gained  in  r&^ . 
gsrd  to  the  seleetion  of  flax  seed  and  its  production,  for  sowing' seed, 
and  by  «^at  means  can  the  same  be  improved  ? 
{IL.  .What  systems  for  the  cultivation  of  flax  are  in  opttatidn  ?      .   . 

Which  of  them  are  the  best  ?  and,  '    ^ 

•       .What  means  would  be  the  most  practical  for  propagatuig  .aikl 
extendingtheapplioationof  thesemethods?  -  '.  .ryJ  j 

lUi  ^Whot  isystwns  employed  for  the  pf^paratito*  of  flasrlurre  -ipen 
fonnd^tlMiiiiptft  fuhMitageooft,  and  ought  f(»  4;tot  reasonrtd  be  i^eeom-  • 
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*  IV.  What  are  the  present  defects  of  the  fiax  trade,  and  hj  what  means 
can  thw  be  removed  ? 

V.  What  are  in  general  the  ways  and  means  for  improving  and  in- 
creasing the  cultivation  of  flax,  and  for  promoting  a  better  realization 
of  the  flax  products  ? 

The  Director-General, 
(Signed)        Baron  von  Schwarz-Sbnbobn. 
42,  Praterstrasse, 

Vienna,  24th  July  1872. 


APPENDIX  B. 


No.  100.  

[Translation.] 

VIENNA  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  1873. 

International    Congress   op   Persons   interested   in   the 
Cultivation  of  Flax. 

Explanation  and  paraphrase  of  the  questions  published  in  programme 

No.  62. 

The  great  successes  of  the  ''  Rojal  Society  for  the  growth  and  onlti- 
"  vation  of  Flax  in  Ireland,"  as  well  as  of  the  similar  societies  in  other 
countries,  for  the  promotion  of  the  growth  of  flax,  furnish  irrefotable 
proof  of  the  beneficial  influence  which  public  corporations  are  able  to 
exert  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  on  industry;. 

Flax  spinning  by  machinery  in  Great  Britain  increased  far  beyond 
the  offers  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  countries  producing  pure  flax ;  the 
conditions  of  labour  and  gain  of  the  Irish  landlord  and  tenant  had 
become  extremely  difi&cult.  At  this  juncture  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
growth  and  ciQtivation  of  flax  appeared  on  the  scene,  procured  the 
rarmer  a  higher  ^eld  of  his  land,  and  supplied  the  consiuner  with 
matwial  for  spinmng,  which,  although  not  cheaper,  was  in  greater  abun- 
dance, and  even  up  to  recently  in  sufl^ent  quantity. 

What  a  free  association  has  brought  about  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  most  of  the  governments  on  the  continent  have  endeavoured  to 
attain ;  all  of  them,  certainly,  with  the  same  honest  intentions,  albeit 
not  always  attended  with  similarly  favourable  results. 

To  investigate  the  causes  to  which  one  is  compelled  to  ascribe  these 
comparatively  small  results  of  the  considerable  sacritices  made  by 
governments  and  private  individuals,  as  well  as  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  means  ca})able  of  promoting  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  flax, 
and  to  disseminate  them  generally,  is  the  task  which  the  International 
Flax  Congress  endeavours  to  accomplish. 

Tlie  impcnrtance  of  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  flax  to  the  industrial 
states  of  Europe  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  flax  and  tow 
scarcely  suffices  to  cover  the  denuinds  of  the  factories  for  flax  spinning 
by  machinery. 

With  the  exception  of  Russia,  whose  export  trade  is  constancy  in- 
creasing, the  cultivation  of  flax  has  fallen  of  in  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  during  the  last  few  years.  The  stagnation  which  has  to  be 
recorded  in  the  development  of  flax-spinning  by  machineiy  has  been 
occasioned  not  only  by  the  competition  of  kindred  species  of  spinning 
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fibres,  but  must  also  be  attributed  to  the  inadequate  supply  of  the  raw 
material  reared  from  linseed. 

If  it  be  asked  what  means  can  be  adopted  by  which  the  increase  in 
the  supply  of  flax  maybe  expected,  the  question  arises  first  of  all — 

'*  What  means  exist  to  render  the  production  of  flax-seed  for  sowing 
(Sdekinsast)  more  general  ?  " 

It  is  a  well-known  fiict  that  Holland,  Eastern  Prussia,  and  abore  all, 
Russia,  are  the  chief  growers  of  flax  seed  for  sowing  purposes.  But  the 
introduction  into  Russia  of  flaxHspinning  by  machinery  will^  at  no 
distant  date,  probabl]^  re-act  on  the  growth  of  flax  seed  for  sowing  in  such 
a  manner  that  attention  will  be  more  directed  there  to  the  growth  of 
spinning  material,  than  to  the  rearing  of  flax  seed.  In  consequence  an 
urgent  necessitir  will  arise  for  other  countries  to  devote  more  attention 
and  time  than  hitherto  to  the  growth  of  flax  seed  for  sowing. 

It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  experiences  which  have  been  gained 
in  regard  to  the  selection  of  flax  seed  with  a  view  to  the  production  of 
suitable  spinning  fibres  should  become  generally  known,  as  well  as  the 
results  obtained  m  the  various  countries,  bj^the  flax  seed  specially  grown 
for  sowing.  The  International  Congress  will  probably  be  the  organ  best 
adapted  to  thoroughly  ventilate  and  disseminate  the  experiences  which 
have  been  gained. 

With  this  is  connected  the  examination  and  discussion  of  the  different 
methods  of  flax  cultivation. 

'  These,  it  is  true,  depend  upon  conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  It  is, 
however,  a  certainty,  that  agriculturists  clii^  with  great  obstinacy  to  old 
custom,  more  especially  in  this  respect.  For  instance,  in  some  places 
they  retain  the  narrow  beds  (ridges),  manuring  with  lime,  &;c.  The 
Congress  will  therefore  endeavour  to  find  out  we  established  methods 
of  cidtivation  in  the  chief  countries  of  flax-cultivation,  and  make  known 
the  best  with  regard  to  the  particular  conditions  of  soil  and  .climate.  The 
selection  oi  soil,  variation  of  the  crops,  manuring,  tilling  of  the  soil, 
sowing,  rearing  of  the  plant  and  crop,  manner  of  harvesting,  &c.,  will  of 
course,  be  discussed  in  treating  of  this  question. 

A  third  question  was  raised,  namely — 
*'  Which  methods  of  preparing  flax  have  been  well  tried,  and  are  con^ 
sequentlg  to  be  recommended^  ** 

The  preparation  of  flax  is  equally  as  important  as  regards  the  value 
of  the  fibre  for  spinning  as  is  the  sdection  of  the  proper  flax  seed  and 
the  cultivation.  The  great  difference  in  the  price  of  well-dressed  flax  and 
flax  inferiorily  prepared  is  the  most  obvious  proof  of  it.  Whereas  only 
half  the  price  can  be  obtained  for  flax  badly  dressed  by  the  same  method 
of  retting,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  quadruple  price  when  good  steeping 
has  been  emj)loyed. 

The  Congress  will,  accordingly,  have  to  institute  an  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  various  methods  of  preparing  flax  with  regard  to  the  modes 
of  procedure  in  use  for  removing  or  destroying  the*  glutinous  substance 
whidi  unites  the  woody  core  and  the  epidermis  with  the  fibre,  and  then 
as  to  the  further  manipulation  of  converting  the  flax  straw  into  fibres  fit 
to  be  spun. 

The  preparation  of  flax  merits  all  the  more  consideration  as  the  com- 
plaint of  the  deterioration  m  the  dressing  of  it  becomes  more  general. 

With  the  constant  diminution  of  workmen  for  this  process  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  cultivation  of  flax  may  be  entirely  aoandoned  in  some 
districts.  A  remedy  can  only  be  obtained  in  rendering  the  preparation 
possible  by  suitable  machinery  in  places  and  districts  where  manual 
labour  does  not  pay  or  is  not  procurable,  or  badly  attended  to. 
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'To  this  question  also  i^;>pert9i|[i  t  The  ijtisci^ssipn  of  the  different 
methods  of  steeping,  the  vanous  modes  of  dressing,  the  consideiiit^oik  <x£ 
the  best  tried  machuies,  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  different  nianipu- 
lations^and  of  the  results  of  production.  ,  V     ^ 

The  fourth  question  relates  to  the  Flax  trade. 

The  flax  trade  shows  decided  defects.  Attention  is  especially  drawn 
to  the  irreffular  sorting,  which  in  some  cases  is  prejudicial  to  the  coq- 
sumerp  By  this  practice  not  only  the  spinner  put  also  the  growet  of 
flax  is  injured.  The  Congress  win  have  to  consider  whether  a  un^rm 
nuking  of  the  quality  for  all  flax  growing  countries  b  attainable  and  to 
be  striven  for.  Furthermore,  to  what  extent  the  present  usages,- as 
regards  tare,  nett  weight,  mode  of  making  up  and  packing,  compensa- 
tion, for  differences  in  weight  by  the  railway  companies,  &c.  are  advan- 
tageous to  the  flax  trade  or  requuring  alteration.  The  question  will  also 
be  considered  how  far  the  sale  could  be  facilitated  by  the  establishment  - 
of  flax  markets,  &c.,  especially  in  the  districts  of  ctdtivation  remote  from 
the  places  of  consumption. 

/The  £fth  question  for  the  consideration  of  the  Iiitemational  Flax 
Congress  is—  -    . 

^'  What  are  in  general  the  ways  and  means  qf  promoting  the  gtotoih  qf 
flax,  and  the  better  realisation  of  it  ?  " 

The  means  desirable  for.  the  growth  and  sale  of  the  flax  having  fUready 
been  discussed,  it  can  be  in  this  respect  only  a  question  of  denoting  tlie 
faetoM  who  appear  ^qualified  for.  promoting:  tl^e  estivation  and  the  bQ^«r 
realisation  of  the  flax  prodncte.  To  what  extent  tbQ  State,|  more 
especially,  should  benefiaallT  interfere  as  such,,  as  well  as  corporatjonsj 
aiid  the  pasties  interested,  thesuelvea*  and  by  what  m^eani,  is  thei^ore  . 
the  subject  matfar  of  this  ouestion.  Moreover*  Jth^  m^sns  ^pted  bjy  ; 
the  various  governments  and.  oGi^orastioiis  U9iio  bd.  debated  upon  at.tb]^ 
Congress,  the  results  attained  contpared  and  dissenup^ted  w^erevsr  the.; 

Sromotion  of  the  gi owdi  of  flax  appears  possil^e  and  feasible.  J^.aQ 
oing  it  will  be  seen,  what  has  been  attained  on.  tl^e  part  of  the  factors, 
above-mentioned  by  establishing  ^schools*  suppojrting  a88ociatioq|,^dis-  . 
tribution  of  prizes,  arranging  exhibitums^  giAntvig  oonoeasipns  in^fj^gud 
to  freight  and,«UstotlDLS,tanffs,  pmd  in  respect  of  in^uraoQe^  and, what 
wonld  still  have  to  be  accomplished 'in  these  directions.  ,^  .  .  . 

The  ^temational.  Congress  of  p^ons  interestjed  m  the  flax  trade  wbm 
convened  by  the  General  Direction  of  the  Vienna  Universal  Extiibi^qn, 
1873,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  these  questions  so  highly  imp'ortaht 
to, agriculture,  industry,  and  commerpe.      ' 

The  preliminaiy  preparations  for  the  Congress  were  entrusted  by  the 
Ge^^eralrDireotion  to  a  committee  of  competent  gentiemen,  and  Mr.  Carl 
Oberleithner,  manufacturer,  of  Schonberg    (Moravia),  was  apnointifd^. ,' 
chaii^man.    The  reporters  selected  for  the  various  questions  are  thd  fol-*' '' 
lowing : — For  Question  L :  The  Imperial  and  Royal  District- Commanded 
Mr.  J.  Peter,  of  Vienna.    For  Question  IL :  Professor  August  Leydhekei> 
of  Tetschen-Iiebwerde.'    For  Question  IIL:  The  Royal  Commission 
Councillor,  Mjr.  J.  Kaselowsky,  of  Bielefeld.    For  Question  IV. :  Mr. 
Heinrich  Morel,  Secretary  of  the  ''Soci^t^  de  lu.  Ly^/'  u^  Giit^ui.     i-W  ' 
Qtf«f^  F..V  Mr.  Carl  OWleithner,  of  Moravian  SchiJQberg.    "  '    •" 

The  Congress  will  be  held  on  the  19th;  20th,  and  21  gt  August  1^5 
in  :the  Jury  Pavilion  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  at  Vienna. 

Notices  of  attending  the  Congress  are  to  be  sent  io  th^?  GeneTal-Direb-  , 
tion  *by  the  10th  August  of  the  current  year«  at  the  latest^  where  tihe  ' 
admissi^p  ticket  wiU  be  issued  to  the  applicants.  Letters,  trenfi^'ds,  ' 
and  motions  .relating  to  the  questions  of  the  programme  aire  aIso  to  .t:Hi  / 
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addressed  to  the  General-Direction  for  the  Universal  £xhn>iiaon  at 
Vienna,  42,  Praterstrasse,  end<nr8ed,  "For  the '  Congress  of  peMsons 
"  interested  in  the  Rax  Trade.'* 
-  42,  Praterstrasse,  Vienna,  July  1873. 

(Signatures)  ARCHDUtCB  Raikbr, 

President  of  the  Imperial  Ckmmrission.' 
Baron  von  Sohwarz-Sbnborn,   . 

Direotor-QeneraL 
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[Translation.] 
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International  Congress  op  the  Producers  and 

Consumers  of  Flax.  V     i 

Vienna^  18th  to  the  21st  August  1873.      .  , 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  official  pro^prammea  N«s»  62.aqpi|j:r 
ipOithe  reporters  appointod  lor  ihfi  different  questkms  to  be.disoosaAl 
propose-r  ;  ,    ■  . .  t/,    V    '.  i  •  ■; 

Thatihe  Congress  be  pkased  to  deolaar^an^  to  resolve —  t-; 

4s  to  Question  I.  :H-  :  •    ,a.     / 

.  What  kuQWledffe  gmd  t^periene^  km9  weody  htm  gained  mregttdlo 
,  the  seleeH&n  qf  M$eed^  and  it$ prodwiOm  f»  sowing  seedj  nnAby 
s  "  wh/a  nmansjsff».the  atime  he  imi^ovtdf .        r'.-^.  c  . 

1.  From  experiments  made  with  a  variety  of  assorted  seeds  it  appea|«  t 
niat  ikboTe^jall  other  kinds  the  cultivation  of  the.hluo  blosacbn  cooamim 
flax  (linum  usitatissiinum  vulgare)  ia  the  best  for  the  productioii  of  eowtf  x 
inff  isefid.    In  the  sdleotion  of  seed  experiescie  sb(»vs  tluut  vaiying.  this  is 
amrantageous.  .\  !o 

In  order  effectually  to  obviate  the  malpractices  prevailing  in  thei  inter* 
mediate  trade  utrith  sowing  seed  it  is  advisabb  to  establMA  on  ^  large 
scale  import  and  seed  supply  associations. 

2.  Linseed  fit  for  sowing  purposes  might  and  should  beaimch modee 
generally  culldvated  than  is  the  ease  at  present.  .;\ . '. 

3.  For  obtaining  good  sowing  seed  as  wdl  as  good  fibre  tiie>  Butch, 
andveppiMnall^  the  Korlaryk,  or  another  similar  method  Of  Jwrneihting 
(KapeUuiig)  is  jnect)mmended  as  the  most  advantageous.  NoneAbui- 
perrectJy  cksaned  seed  should  be  brought  into  l^e  markets. 

4.  Fjv^ibe  impovcment  of  flax  and  linseed  <mltivatio&  it  is  necc^ssary : ' 

(a.)  To  disseminate  practical  knowledge  and  modes  of  maii^'ttli^ 
tion  among  l£e  flax-growing  fanners ; 
To  promote  the  establishment  of  sowing  seed  markup  .   : 
To  promoteithe  saJb  of  superabvndant  and  locally  dsgfinerated 
flax  seed.  :_'.---. 

6.G  .Considering  tbst  the  results,  of  experience  hitherto  recorded  atcenot ) 
sufficient  for  settling  the  question  as  to  the  production  of  flaxiseftl^ihd-t 
ONijprMSiJiaving  x^gasd  to  tbsiei^aofediaary  importance  of  the  auUeoi, 
reflotntneuds  a;it)o«^iinied.and  tdiorongii  study ttoeof^  the  vuions  aM>  > 
growmg  Toountries  ;jaiid?  reccittinflnds  las-  onst  of  ^e  uKMtf  important 
raketiOQa  vofi  th»  permanent  oandoaitteb  Ao  b^'tlo^lttd^  that  it  devoM  iis 
full  attention  to  this  question.  .       .    ,^  a  ,'     ^ 
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As  to  Question  II : 

What  systems  of  flax  cultivation  are  in  operation  f 
Which  are  the  best  ?  and 

What  means  would  be  the  most  practical  for  propagating  and  extend- 
ing the  application  of  these  systems? 

1.  Of  the  many  varied  systems  of  cultivation,  of  preparing  the  field, 
of  sowing  and  harvesting,  those  prevailing  in  Belgium,  and  especially 
in  East  and  West  Flanders,  must  be  qualified  as  the  most  eligible  for 
the  production  of  flax. 

Of  the  several  seed  times  (early,  late,  and  autumn  sowing)  preference 
must  in  general  be  given  to  early  sowing,  with  especial  regitfd  to  the 
production  of  a  strong  fibre. 

Sowing  linseed  for  a  second  crop  is  not  to  be  recommended ;  because 
it  ^elds  a  fibre  of  inferior  strengtn. 

2.  On  the  subject  of  manure,  so  important  a  matter  in  flax  cultiva- 
tion, there  is  this  to  be  said  :  Stable  dung  should  only  be  used  for  the 
crop  preceding  flax ;  artificial  manures,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  ashes, 
compost,  phosphates,  or  Chili  nitre,,  may  with  great  advantage  be 
apphed  directlv  to  the  linseed. 

Manuring  tne  ground  with  unmixed  lime  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
because  it  produces  a  coarse  fibre  and  the  dust  of  the  lime  is  troublesome 
to  the  labourers,  especially  in  the  process  of  hackling  or  scutching. 

3.  Careful  cleaning  of  the  ground  and  repeated  weedings  are  to  be 
urgently  recommend^. 

4.  Propping  the  plants,  which  is  done  with  advantage  in  cultivating 
the  lin  rame,  is  only  profitable  with  fibres  of  intrinsic  value  as  such. 
Propping  up  flax  that  has  been  layed  is  not  very  practicable  on  large 
ploto,  and  it  seems  to  be  more  profitable  to  proceed  to  an  earlv  reaping. 

5.  It  seems  best  instead  of  spreading  the  flax  on  the  field,  to  dry  it 
by  laying  it  out  on  trestles,  and  to  separate  the  seed  bolls  from  the 
s&lks  by  ''rippling,"  instead  of  using  other  customary  methods  for  the 
purpose. 

6.  As  advisable  measures  for  propagating  more  practical  methods  of 
flax  culture  are  to  be  recommended — 

Awarding  prizes  for  successful  cultivation  of  flax,  and  especially 

of  good  sowing  seed ; 
Laying  down  model  fidds ; 

Comparative  experiments  in  cultivating  and  manuring,  and  verbal 
and  printed  publication  of  the  resultis. 
As  to  Question  III. : — 

What  systems  of  preparing  flax  have  proved  successful,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  recommended  F 

1.  Among  the  systems  hitherto  adopted  those  only  have  proved  prac* 
tically  successful,  by  which  the  straw  is  subjected  to  a  process  of 
fermentation  (by  steeping  or  retting),  b^ore  the  separation  of  the 
spinning  fibre  from  the  woody  substance  is  effected  by  breaking  and 
scutching. 

2.  Of  the  processes  in  use  for  steeping  or  retting  flax,  water  steeping 
as  It  is  practised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Courtrey  on  the  Lys,  yields  the 
best  results.  The  same  process  can  be  imitated  without  great  difficulty 
in  other  localities,  and  is  to  be  urgently  reconmiended.  The  permanent 
committee  will  be  charged  to  consider  and  determine  the  modifications 
required  in  particular  countries. 

3.  It  is  advisable  to  erect  good  steeping  establishments  at  the  cost  of 
communities  or  corporations,  in  order  that  the  small  producers  of  flax 
may  have  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  them,  for  an  adeauate  payment. 

4.  Hand  labour  in  breaking  and  scutching  the  nax  will  nave  to  be 
supplied  by  machinery. 
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The  Congreds  testifies  that  macliinery  can  be  applied  with  advantage^ 
and  is  to  be  recommended  even  for  the  production  of  the  finest  and  best 
quality  of  flax. 

5.  rublic  scutching  mills,  such  as  exist  in  Ireland  in  great  numbers, 
will  matenallj  assist  and  increase  the  production  of  flax.  These  can  be 
established  and  maintained  at  far  less  expenses  than  fcMHlories  for  dressing 
flax,  and  their  general  extension  must  be  regarded  as  a  step  in  advance, 
and  promoted  as  much  as  possible. 

6.  The  introduction  of  the  Belgian  method  of  preparing  the  flax  is 
advisable  for  hand  labour;  this  can  be  supplemented  by  me  establish- 
ment of  breaking  and  scutching  mills,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  use 
of  scutching  machines. 

As  to  Question  IV. : — 

fVhat  defects  exist  in  the  flax  trade  at  present  ?  and 
By  what  means  can  these  drfects  be  remedied  ? 
The  Congress  resolves  to  leave  to  the  permanent  C!ommittee  the  in- 
quiry into  the  defects  of  the  flax  trade,  and  also  as  regards  the  measures 
to  be  adopted  for  their  removal ;  but  records  its  thanks  to  Mr.  Morel 
for  the  thorough  preliminary  inquiry  and  the  suggestions  he  has  made 
towards  answering  this  question.  ^k^i 

As  to  Question  V. : — 

What  are  in  general  the  ways  and  means  for  improving  and  increasing 
the  cultivation  of  flaw,  and  for  promoting  a  better  realisation  of 
the  flax  products  ? 

1.  The  unprovement  of  flax  cultivation  has  been  attempted  in  many 
ways,  and  often  with  great  sacrifices,  by  governments,  associations,  and 
private  persons,  but  in  many  instances  without  satisfying  reasonable 
expectations  as  regards  the  result. 

The  Congress  testifies  that  the  explanation  of  these  facts  is  to  be 
found,  partly  in  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  means  employed^ 
and  partly  in  a  faulty  application  of  principles  sound  in  themselves. 

2.  The  most  effectual  way  to  support  the  measures  of  the  governments 
and  the  efforts  of  societies  and  mdividuals  appears  to  the  Congress  to 
be :  To  establish  an  international  Corporation,  which  should  consist  of 
a  managing  committee,  changing  its  loc^ty  every  year,  and  of  members 
in  all  the  States  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  flax ;  and  should  recog- 
nise as  its  mission  the  promotion  of  the  improvement  of  the  flax  culture 
and  the  introduction  of  better  means  of  realising  the  market  value  of  this 
article ;  and  should  fulfil  that  mission  by  obtai|iing  the  aid  of  science 
and  the  press  in  the  way  of  instruction,  by  supporting  practical  endea* 
vours,  and,  when  necessary,  by  bringing  al)out  tne  enactment  of  special 
laws  on  the  subject. 


APPENDIX  D. 


[Translation.] 

INTERNATIONAL  FLAX  CONGRESS. 

Draft  of  Rules  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  International 
Flax  Congress. 

1.  The  meetings  of  the  Congress  will  commence  on  the  19th  August 
in  the  Jury  Pavihon,  at  10  a.m. 

2.  After  the  introductoiy  address  of  the  oflicial  delegate  of  the  Di- 
rector<6eneral^  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  will  be  opened  by  the 
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duunnan  of  the  prepuratbry  Conumttoe.  The  £nt  business  on  ttie 
ordev  of  the  da;^  wiu  be  theeleotiofi  of  president,  two  vice^presidenlM^ 
and  two  secretaries. 

S.  Tl»  eleotioa:  of  ibo'  meitebers  of  the  permitnent  Conmnttee^  the 
number  of  which  is  veeerved  to  be  fixed  by  the  CongresS;  wfll  take 
place  at  liie  oondonon  of  the  last  meetingr 

4.  The  eleotions  as  well  as  ike  votings  are  decided  hj  the  abtohifo 
minority  of  the  members  present.  .Th6  elections 'will  take  place  i^ 
gi\tnff  l^e  rotes  in  writing,  pr<mdBd  the  Congtess  should  not  decidCe 
n^on  another  ^ode  of  voting.  The  votes  on  the  propositions*  of  ^e 
preparatoiy  Committee,  and  tbe  motions  proposed  during  the  delibera- 
tions, will  take  place  by  rising  fW>m  the  seats,  or  b j  <£lling  over  the 
names,  if  desired.  — : . 

5.  Motions  and  ameiidments  b^  members  of  t^  Oonmss  must  be 
handed  to  the  president  in  writmg,'  stipporied  if  possible,  by  a  brief 
statement  61!  ressoAs  «r  argumenis.    ' 

'6.  The  adnutee  of  the  proceedhtga^  wbich  must  oontam  the  'lett'of. 
the  resolutions  in  fcdl,  but  of  the  ptoceedinffs  only  a  summary*  wffl  be 
diikfted  bv  iiie  seoretaries,  and  signed  by  the  PMndeat  .aad  iwomen^iera 
appointea  as  verifiers.  ' 

7.  The  ofiicial  report  of  the  .proceedings  of-iifae  Congress,  and  'the 
reBOtutions^  passed  will  be  ihawn  up  by  the  ^dettgate  of  the  Dii^ctor- 
Gen^ral  ih  aooordsnoe  with  the  verified  minutes.     •  .    ^  -  \ 

8.  The  official  language  to  be  used  in  the  discusMons  of  the  •Congress 
wtil  be  l^e  German,  %ut  it  is  optional  to  the  members  to  maike  use  also 
of  either  the  English,  French,  or  Italian  languages^ '  • 


APPENDIX  K 


List  of  Members  of  the  Intsbnatioital  Flax  Co^gbmb, 

i  ;  .,  Viennl^  August  1873- 

Albert*  Hennann,  ^pmmng  mill  proprietor,  at  Waldenburg,  Prussian 

Silesia. 
Andrews,  Michael,  secretary  of  the  Flax  Supply  AMiociation  m  9eU^ 

Ireland.- 
Aris,  Julius,  Holland.  n 

Armistead,  Alfred,  wholesale  merchant,  member  of  the  Imperial  Russian 

Commission,  and  representative,  gfj^igf^  E^uihsoffe  Committee. 
Back,  Brothers,  of  Iglau,  Sloravia,  represented  byHeniy  Back. 
Bauer,  Ferdinand,  Pskow,  Russia., 

Bohm,  Ferdinand,  flax  spinning  mill  proprietor,  Lanffenau,  Bohemia. 
Bohm,  Joseph,  deputy  chairman  of  the  agricultunJ  society,  at  Neu- 

stadt,  Moravia,  delegate. 
Boye,  E.  C,  flax  factory  director,  BerUn. 
Breuer,  Joseph,  Tarzanow,  province  elPoseUi 
Cantoni,  Gaetano^  director  of  the  Royal  High  Sdiool  of  Agriculture  at 

Milan. 
Charus,  chief  inspector  in  Dammer. 
CoUyer,  Dr,,  macnine  builds.  North  America. 

Conrad,  William  von,  representative  of  the  Agriovltural  Society  of  Qiai» 
-  Simria. 
Cre^us,  Captain,  in  Honigenu 
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]>arow8ki.  Chevalier  de,  president  of  the  Branch  Agrionltiural  Sooiety, 
Lemben^,  Galicia.  ' 

Dittrich,  Charles^  (of  the  firm  Hielle  &  Dittrich),  ftu:tory  proprietora  at 
Schonlinde^  in  Bohemia ;  and  Zievardowo^  4n  Russia.  * 

Dolenc,  Richard,  representative  of  the  Agricultural  Society  at  LoLbaoh, 
Carinthia. 

Dreohsler,  Adplphus,  spinning  factory  direotor,  at  Heidenpiltsch,  Mo- 
ravia.-      '  '  ' 

Dlinbar  McMaster,  Henry,  Belfast,  Ireland. 

Emm^r,  Moriz,  director  of  the  flax  spinning  miU  of  Ignaz,  Seidl  &  Co., 
in  Zaul^e,  near  Moravian  Schdnberg. 

Epner,  C,  senior,  Berlin. 

Ettrich,  Ignaz,  factory  proprietor  at  Oberaltstadt,  near  Trauteriau, 
Bohemia. 

Fedra,  Leopold,  arch  ducal  factoiy  director  in  Teschen,  Austrian  Silesia. 

Fischer,  Albert,  in  Coeslin.  >  ,  • 

Flandorffer,  Charles,  factonr  directed  At  Hatinsdorf  (Moravia);  i 

Flatow,E.  of  Mlilhauseil  (Eastern  Prussia).  !.••,*,] 

Coufft  Fries,  August,  at  Voslau,  deWate  of  the  finperial  and  Ro^ 
Mdravian  and  SBesian  Agricultural  Society  at  Brium»-  .'•.'. 

Baron  de  Geusau,  Charles,  imperial  and  rc^al  major,  koided'jiropiiitor, 
i^d  president  of  the  Flax  Cultivation  Committee  in  the  disbioi  ^pbt 
Mannartsberg  at  Engelstein. 

Grothe,  Dr.  H.,  engineer  in  Berlin,  member  of  the  iSennan  Lu[i6n.  In- 
dustry Association,  and  delegate  of  several  spimtiiig  and  wdaving 
mills. 

Grove,  chief  magistrate  at  NetsohiB. 

Grutsch,  Francis  X.,  chairmah  of  the  AgriouHurallSooiety  alM5dling, 
Lower  Austria. 

Hampe,  Dr.  J.  U.,  Prince  Liechtenstein's  attorney  at  Vienna. 

Helle,  Charles,  of  Pressburg,  delegate  for  Hungary.  •  , 

Hennebert,  A.,  conseSler  provincial,  at  CoUes-Haiiunit,  Belgium. 

Hensch,  Ajrpad,  of  KHsmttrk,  Hungary. 

Hirt,  Robert,^manufiBcturer  of  Freiberg,  Saxony.  ,  :    •; 

Hobeck/Thomai^  dire^roftheafipricultttyal  ahd  flai-draasing  school, 
.  at  Moraviap  Schonberg.- 

'^Hoffers,  Alexander;  of  Bdrlin,  secretary  geneM  of  thfrGennAn  Flax 
Cultivation  Society.  , 

Hofmann,  9.  W.,  economic  councillor  of  Vienna,  delegate  of  theTlm- 
perial  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Vienna. 

Baron  ron  Hohenbruck,  Aithur,'  imperial  and  royal  mimsteiial  oouii- 
cillor  at  Vienna. 

HoQrer,  professor  in  Riga,  Russia. 

Hoz,  Julius,  spinning  master  at  Ullersdorf,  county  of  Glatz. 

Hromatka,  S.,  secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Neustadtl^  Mo- 
ravia. ' 

Hruska,  &  Son,  Patrick  and  Ferdinand,  at  Solnic,  in  Bohemia. 
'Ton  fiudec  nenzel,  of  Brodky  in  G«lid%  delegate  of  the  Gatidan 
Agricultural- Society  at  Lemberg. 

Hulaeivff-Vi*<#ng  master  of  Carinthia. 

Jaiii^,'^^^'inlsm,  aulic  councillor  to  Prince  Rohan  of  Siohrow  (Bohemia). 

Jerie^  W.,  fcMstory  proprietor  in  Hohenelbe,  Bohemia.. 

'JM^,  Mchotes,  ^lessor  at  the  Technological  Institute,  in  St.  Peters- 
^ ,  burg;h,  RuwSa. 
^Ka£^oiir8ky;*S.,  rby&l  commission  couilcillor  of  Biekfeld,  presidiBiit  of 

.  the  German- Austrian  Flax  Industry  AsiEK>ciatioil. 

Keurenaer;  J.  A.,  of  Waltenbur^-Fauqoemont,  near  Maetrieht>  HdUand. 

Baron  von  Killiscb,  Dr.,  of  Berim. 
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Kliige,  Francis,  spinning  mill  proprietor  of  Trautenau,  Bohemia* 
Kluge,  G.  A.,  spinning  mill  proprietor  of  Trautenau,  Bohemia. 
Kossuth,  Stephen,  technologist,  Russland. 
Kotnik,  Charles,  landed  proprietor,  of  Upper  Laibach,  Camiola. 
Kriegsmann,  George,  landed  proprietor  of  Ranzau,  near  Wolmar,  dele- 
gate of  liyonia. 
Bi^n  von  Kruedener,  C,  Russia. 

Langie,  delegate  of  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Cracow,  Galida. 
Leeder,  Heniy  C,  manager  of  the  Flax  Association  of  the  Giant  Moun- 
tains. 
Leopold,  chief  magistrate  of  Hirschbeig. 
Leydheker,  Augustus,  professor  of  agriculture,  of  Tetschen-Liebverde, 

Bohemia. 
Liedtke,  Alexander,  manager  of  the  firm  Surminski  and   Hoppe,  of 

Konigsbeij?,  Prussia. 
Liedtke,  S.  W.,  of  Konigsberg,  Prussia. 
Loesch,  J.,  landed  proprietor  of  Larzendorf. 
Lovis,  Charles,  professor  at  the  Poljthectnic,  in  Riga. 
Chevalier  von  Markhof-Mauthner,  Dr.,  of  Troppau,  Austrian  Silesia. 
Methner,  coundllor  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  linen  manufacturer  at 

Landshut,  Prussian  Silesia. 
Metzald,  L.,  of  Berlin. 
Migerka,  Dr.,  of  Vienna,  imperial  and  royal  ministerial  councillor,  ofilcial 

delegate  of  the  general  direction. 
Misch,  Emil.  merchant  in  Lemberg. 
MoUer,  Dr.  R.,  Brackwede,  near  Bielefeld. 
Moll,  C.  E.,  flax  merchant,  in  Rotterdam,  Holland. 
Mord,  Henry,  member  to  the  Commission  at  Ghent,  Belgium. 
MiiUer,  Augustus,  negociant  at  Antwerp,  Belgium. 
Miiller,  Henry,  of  the  flax  mill,  Hirschfdd,  at  Zittau,  Saxony. 
Neumann,  Henry,  of  Neustadtl  in  Moravia. 
Nostiz,  Rienek  Louis,  count  of  the  empire,  at  Berlin. 
Oberleithner,  Charles,  president  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Schon- 

berg,  Moravia. 
Oberleithner,  Edward,  f&ctory  proprietor  in  Schonberg,  Moravia. 
Obratschai,  archducal  steward  at  Friedeck,  Moravia. 
Von  Pannewitz,  magistrate's    counsel  at  Paulsdorf,  and  del^^te  for 

Upper  Silesia. 
Papius,  landed  proprietor  of  Grzeda,  near  Lemberg,  Galicia. 
Peter,  Joseph,  imperial  and  royal  district  captain,  in  Viehna. 
Plank  von  flankenburg.  A.,  landed  proprietor  at  Neuhaus,  on  the 

Danube,  Upper  Austria. 
Von  Pretis,  Antonio,  imperial  and  royal  ministerial  secretary,  Vienna. 
Rajman,  Adolphus,  factory  proprietor  in  Freiwaldau,  Austrian  Silesia. 
Prmoe  Repnine,  of  Jagotine  (Russia). 
Roncourt,  A.,  representative  of  the  "  Presse,"  in  Vienna. 
Rufin,  Alfred,  of  Simmenau. 
Russ,  John,  spinning  mill  director  in  Upper  Altstadt,  Bohemia,  Preai* 

dent  of  the  Flax  Association  of  the  Giant  Mountains. 
Scheibler,  Charles,  linen  factory  proprietor,  at  Lodz  in  Russia. 
Schiller,  Hanns,  Prince  Liechtenstein's  steward  at  Heinzendorf,  near 

I^lau,  Moravia. 
Schmdler,  Francis,  director  of  the  spinning  factory  in  Krumau,  Bohemia* 
Schlosser,  Henry,  spinning  mill  proprietor  in  Osorkow,  Russia. 
Schollmayer,  Francis,  Member  of  the  Managing    Committee  of  the 

Agricultural  Society  of  Laibach,  Camiola. 
Schutz,  Cosmas,  secretary  and  delegate  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Carin- 

thian  Agricultural  Society  at  Klagenfiirt. 
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Scliwarz,  D.,  raerchant  in  Vienna. 

Schwarz,  E.,  spinning  and  weaving  mill  proprietor  in  Gatstadt,  Eastern 

Prussia. 
Schwarz,  F.,  former,  manufacturer,  and  proprietor  of  a  flax  dressing 

establishment  at  Kleedorf,  near  Schrems  in  Lower  Austria. 
Schwarz,  Jacob,  wholesale  flax  dealer  at  Gutstadt^  Eastern  Prussia. 
Schwestka,  William,  in  Moravian  Neustadt. 

Siegl,  Richard,  of  the  firm  Carl  Siegl,  senr.,  in  Moravian  Schonberg. 
Sison,  Robert,  Royal  Domain  director  at  Pima  on  the  Elbe,  Saxony. 
Sonntag,  C,  director-general  of  the  German  Flax  Cultivation  Society, 

at  Berlin. 
Spiller,  E.,  in  Namslau,  Prussian  Silesia. 
Spravka,  Dr.  J.,  director  in  Teschen,  Austrian  Silesia. 
Stebutt,  John,  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  Moscow,  Russia. 
Steinbrecher,  Leopold,  spinning  mill  proprietor  at  Krumau,  Bohemia. 
Strusziewic,  director  of  the  Agricultural  CoUege  at  Dublany  in  Galicia. 
Trientl,  Adolphus,  chaplain  in  Hall,  Tyrol. 
Ullmann  Brothers,  flax  merchants  at  Iglau,  represented  by  Henry  and 

Alois  Ullmann. 
Walzel,  Clements,  spinning  mill  proprietor  in  Parschnitz,  Bohemia. 
Warneck,  F.  W,  machine  manufacturer  at  Oels,  Prussian-Silesia. 
Weinmann,  Dr.,  Fr.  L.,  from  London,  reporter  of  the  Royal  British 

Commission  for  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition. 
Weiss,  Adolp»hu8,  twine  factory  proprietor  at  Friedland  in  Moravia. 
Weiss,  Francis,  twine  factory  director  at  Friedland,  Moravia. 
Wessely,  J.,  Prince  Schwarzenberg's  mining  director  at  Schwarzbach, 

near  Oberplan,  Bohemia. 
WolfP,  Baron  von  J.,  Druween,  near  Riga,  Russia. 
Wynecken,  Royal  Domain  farmer  at  Bodzanowitz. 
Zadig,  B.  A.,  wholesale  flax  merchant  at  Breslau. 
Zadny,  A.,  managing  director  to  Count  Nostiz  at  Prague. 
Zenker,  chief  inspector  at  Mangschutz. 
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The  Cultivation  op  Flax  and  Hemp  in  Austria,  with 
Statistical  Tables. 

The  information  contained  in  the  following  pages  on  the  cultivation  of 
flax  and  hemp  in  Austria  was  collected  for  the  Universal  Exhibition  hy 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Ministry  of  Agriculture  at  Vienna  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  chiefly  thfe  agricultural  societies  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
monarchy;  and  is  here  reproduced  in  English,  in  a  condensed  form^ 
from  the  German  original,  edited  by  Arthur  Baron  von  Hohenbruck, 
Imperial  Councillor  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture^  and  submitted  to  the 
members  of  the  International  Flax  Congress. 

The  growth  of  flax  and  hemp  is  of  particular  importance  in  the  western 
half  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  the  value  of  the  annual  yield  in 
these  spinning  materials  and  in  seed  amounting  as  per  detailed  state* 
ment  in  the  annexed  tables  to  38-2  millions  of  florins. 

32996.-4.  X  X 
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With  the  exception  of  the  Karst  dconains,  flax  is  cultivated  to  a  con* 
eideraUe  extent  in  almost  all  Oown  lands,  especially  in  Bohemia,  Gal- 
licia,  Moravia,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Lo\yer  Austria,  &c.  On  the  other  hand, 
hemp  is  only  grown  in  a  few  Cirown  lands,  more  particularly  in  Eastern 
Gallicia,  in  iht  Bukowina,  in  Westen^  Gallicia,  Moravia,  Camiola,  Stjria, 
&c. ;  it,  however,  appears  mostly  in  conjunction  with  flax  culture. 

The  total  area,  which  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp 
(apart  from  the  cultivation  of  hemp  in  the  Bukowina,  as  an  intermediary 
crop  in  fields  sown  with  grain  or  Indian  com,  which  prevails  to  a  con- 
siderable extent)  amounts  together  to  266,  556*66  joch  (=153,394 
hectares),  of  which  198,  464*57  joch  (=114,209  hectares)  are  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  flax,  and  68,  091*99  joch  (=39, 185  hectares)  to  that 
of  hemp. 

The  average  yield  in  spinning  fibre  in  a  retted  condition,  aiid  in  seed 
per  joch  or  hectare  varies  extraordinarily  in  the  several  Crown  hnda ; 
this  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  different  attention  bestowed  oi^ 
these  branches  in  the  vanous  localities,  and  partly  to  idie  circumstande 
tiittt  in  some  distnets  more  impdrtanoe  is  attached  than  in  othecs  to  thfi 
production  of  material  for  spinning  than  of  seed.  Moreover,  in  many- 
districts  flax  is  sown  as  a  second  crop,  and  in  that  case  no  care  is  taken 
of  obtaining  seed,  in  consequence  of  ^ich  the  figures  showing  the  yield 
are  materially  altiered. 

Entering  now  upon  the^  subject  of  the  conditi6nB  of  cultivation  in  the 
several  Crown  lands,  we  will  commence  vMt  a  short  description  of  the 
culture  of  flax  and  hemp  in  Lower  Austria. 

Whilst  hemp  is  gown  here  and  there  in  ike  low  lands  of  the  country, 
where  a  deep  alluvial  stratum  saturated  with  smtkble  manure  prevaus 
near  the  streams  and  rivers,  the  growth  of  the  flax  |)laait  is  more  con- 
fined to  the  hills,  on  order  to  compensate  its  Gultivatcnrs,  mosdy  small 
landed  proprietors  only,  by  plentiful  crops  for  the  un&vourable  positKm 
for  cultivating  grain.  The  cultivation  d  flax  is  most  extensive^  and  has 
in  part,  at  least,  the  appearance  of  being  a  commodity  for  commerce,  in 
the  district  of  Upper  Mannhartsberg  where,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Vienna  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  local  flax  cultivating 
committee  for  that  district,  supported  smce  1868  by  the  Ministry  for 
Agriculture,  a  greater  activity  in  promoting  the  growth  of  this  article 
which  is  not  without  its  importanee  for  that  oistrict,  has  manifested  itself. 
The  results  obtained  in  this  direction  and  abundantly  illustrated  at  the 
exhibitions  of  flax  which  have  now  been  held  for  the  third  time  in  this 
district  at  different  places,  are  especially  to  be  attributed  to  the  con- 
tinued importation  of  genuine  Russian  flax  seed  (from  Pemau  and  Riga), 
by  the  Agricultural  Society,  owing  to  which  circumstance  the  degenerated 
native  seed  was  gradually  replaced.  In  like  manner  exertions  were  made 
by  the  district  captain,  Josef  Peter,  who  has  been  despatched  annually 
for  several  years  during  the  whole  summer  to  l^e  flax  growing  districts, 
to  introduce  the  Belgian  improved  svstem  of  cold-water  retting  in  place 
of  the  dew  and  turf  rettings  which,  unfortunately,  are  still  the  pre- 
vailing methods  in  the  country.  This  improved  cold-water  retting, 
according  to  the  Belgian  method,  has  been  already^  adopted  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Weitra,  Schrems,  Litschau,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Neunkirchen. 
Successful  efforts  are  also  being  made  to  discontinue  the  old  practice  of 
parching  the  flax-straw  at  a  hip;h  degree  of  heat  prior  to  the  process  of 
breaking,  and  to  introduce  suitable  implements  for  dressing  the  flax.* 

*  In  some  districts,  for  instance  in  Grossgerungs,  Weitra,  &c.  the  so-called 
*•  hair-roller,"  a  breaking  instrument,  similar  to  the  wasbiuff-mangle,  is  at 
present  in  use  for  breaking  the  flax-straw,  which  does  not  work  oadly.  Other- 
wise the  one-clefted  break  is  used. 
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But  the  greatest  importance  for  promoting  the  cultivation  of  flax  in 
Lower  Austria  most  he  attached  to  the  erection  of  their  own  establish- 
ments for  retting  and  dressin^i^  flax  by  machinery,  two  of  which  are  already 
in  existence ;  one  on  the  estate  of  Prince  Liechtenstein  at  Seebenstein; 
near  Neunkirchen,  and  the  other  an  establishment  for  dressing  flax^ 
arranged  entirely  according  to  the  Belgian  system  at  Kleedorf^  in  the 
district  of  Schrems.  This  latter  is  materially  supported  by  means  of 
well  arranged  establishments  for  cold-water  retting  at  Hossbruck,  near 
Weitra^  and  at  Purbach,  near  Schrems.  These  establishments,  by  pro- 
ducing a  better  article^  will  probably  soon  be  in  a  position  to  conmoand 
favourable  conditions  of  sale,  and  consequently  higher  prices. 

In  Upper  Austria  the  cultivation  of  flax  is  carrieaon  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  at  least  domestic  require- 
ments, and  the  conditions  of  culture  are  similar  to  those  of  Lower  Austria. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  more  especially  prevails  in  the  district  of  MUhl 
and  in  that  of  the  Inn  (in  the  former,  particularly  in  the  districts  of 
Freistadt,  Rohrbach,  Leonfelden,  and  >3eufelden ;  in  the  latter,  in  the 
districts  of  Ried  [over  500  joch],  Scherding,  Haag,  Reuerbach,  Raab, 
and  Obernberg).  In  the  district  of  Hausruck  the  most  important  cul- 
tivation of  flax  is  in  the  districts  of  Grieskirchin,  Wels,  Efferding, 
Gurunden,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  the  area  of  flax  cultivation  in  the 
whole  of  the  Traun  district  scarcely  compares  with  that  of  the  Ried 
district,  and  is  only  of  some  importance  in  the  districts  of  Steyr  and 
Grunburg. 

With  tne  exception  of  the  Miihl  district  where  it  is  only  cultivated  in 
some  localities,  and  amongst  them  in  that  of  Perg  especially,  hemp  is 
everywhere  to  be  met  with,  but  only  to  a  small  extent.  It  is  confined 
solely  to  small  plots  on  which  hemp  is  grown  by  some  peasants  partly 
for  the  sake  of  the  seed,  and  partly  also  to  obtain  the  nbre  for  coarser 
sorts  of  textures. 

The  treatment  of  flax  in  Upper  Austria  still  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired, this  unfortutiately  is  the  case  also  with  respect  to  its  cultivation 
in  the  field,  the  obtaining  of  ^ood  fibres  and  a  greater  quantity  of  seed 
being  uniformly  the  object  striven  for. 

The  best  flax  in  Upper  Austria  is  grown  in  the  Miihl  district,  the 
linen-weaving  business  of  which,  not  unimportant  some  time  back,  has 
declined  in  the  course  of  time  in  consequence  of  the  changes  in  the 
mode  of  manufacture.  More  recently  endeavours  have  been  made  to 
progress  in  this  direction  also,  since  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Upper 
Austria  has  efPected  the  importation  of  good  flax,  seed,  and  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  the  culture  of  that  article  has  been  directed  to  the 
defects  of  their  system  by  the  reports  of  the  district  captain,  Peter  More. 

The  endeavours  to  build  estabUshments  for  dressing  flax  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  cold  water  rettings  will  probably  be  attended  with 
success  in  Upper  Austria  as  well. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  at  Salzburg  is  still  in  the  most  primitive 
condition.  A  correct  comprehension  of  the  locality  to  be  used  for  the 
growth  of  this  plant,  that  is  to  say,  its  rotation  in  a  rational  succession 
of  crops  is  wanting  as  much  as  the  proper  preparation  of  the  land  itself. 
Frequently  virgin  soil  is  selected  for  it,  the  consecjuence  of  which  is  that 
grass  and  herbs  grow  apace,  and  expensive  weeding  becomes  necessary. 
In  the  selection/  too,  of  seed  for  sowing,  far  too  little  care  is  bestowed, 
and  unfortunately  most  unsuitable  and  only  imperfectly  ripened  seed 
of  the  preceding  year  is  used.  These  defects  will  be  removed  to  some 
extent  at  least  by  the  importation  of  original  flax  seed  from  Riga  and 
Oetzthal  by  the  Salzburg  Agricultural  Society.  Still  in  order  to  make 
Airther  progress  it  is  requisite  that  the  peasants  who  grow  flax  should 
decide  wnether  they  wish  to  produce  fibres  only  or  seed. 
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In  the  parish  of  Thalgau,  winter  seed  has  more  recently  come  into 
use.  lliis  gives  an  unimportant  yield  of  spinning  fibres,  but  plenty  of 
seed  for  winter  food  for  the  cattle,  and  the  deficit  of  suitable  fibres  is 
replaced  by  spring  flax  seed. 

In  the  Salzburg  district  only  dew-retting  is  practised,  and  no  esta- 
blishment whatever  exists  for  dressing  flax.  The  implements  used 
there  in  its  cultivation  are  :  Rippling  combs  for  rippling  the  seed  bolls 
in  cases  where  thrashing  is  not  employed ;  two  quadruple  parted  hand- 
breaks  of  beechwood,  swingle  stocks  and  handles,  and  the  flax  comb. 
After  retting,  the  flax  is  dried  over  fires  lighted  in  ditches  in  the  open  air, 
or  in  scutching  rooms  or  in  ovens. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  reporter,  it  would  be  desirable  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  farmers  at  Salzburg  to  the  growing  of  seed  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  flttx. 

At  Salzl^urg  hemp  growing  is  chiefly  confined  to  plots  of  land  only 
from  two  to  four  klafters  in  extent,  and  particularly  on  such  spots  in  the 

?rain  fields  on  which  manure  had  been  deposited  the  year  previously, 
t  is  evident  that  accurate  information  on  this  point  is  impossible ;  bow- 
ever,  Several  conferences  with  a  large  number  of  farmers  have  proved 
that,  approximately,  the  tenth  part  of  the  area  which  is  farmed  with  flax 
in  the  country  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  hemp  in  the  manner 
described. 

In  Northern  Tyrol  the  cultivation  of  flax  is  general  in  the  valleys,  and 
even  extends  to  a  height  of  4,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It, 
however,  appears  to  thrive  best  at  between  2,000  and  4,000  feet.  The 
growth  of  flax  is  to  be  met  with  more  especially  on  gneiss  and  micaceous 
strata,  the  soil  of  the  valley  of  the  Oetz,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  but  very  little  lime,  furnishing  an  actual 
example  of  tnis  fact.  The  micaceous  clay  slate  likewise  furnishes  good 
soil  for  flax.  At  Oberleutasch  it  also  thrives,  as  an  exceptional  case, 
very  well  on  a  lime  soil,  but  flax  seed  from  the  valley  of  the  Oetz  is  used 
there.  Flax  also  thrives  excellently  in  the  alluvia  of  the  Inn ;  on  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  seed  soon  degenerates  in  the  lime  stratum. 

In  Northern  Tyrol  the  yield  in  the  culti^^ation  of  flax  is  foi^he  most 
part  only  intended  for  domestic  requirements,  and  these  are  scarcely 
covered.  However,  the  valley  of  the  Oetz,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Axams,  near  Innspruck,  where  unusually  good  flax  seed  is  grown,  whidi 
is  disposed  of  in  other  parts  of  the  Tyrol  and  also  in  other  Crown  lands 
of  Austria,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Inn  from  Imst 
to  Kematen,  the  Mittelgebirge  near  Innspruck,  Hall,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Ziller  form  an  exception,  and  flax  or  home-spun  linen  is  conveyed 
thence  to  market. 

Owing  to  the  profit  in  the  growth  of  linseed,  more  than  two-tenths  of 
the  entire  ai*ea  of  land  under  cultivation  are,  in  many  districts,  sown 
with  flax,  and  the  prices  of  the  spinning  materials  likewise  attained  the 
considerable  height  of  46  to  60  florins.  In  consequence  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Agricultiu-al  Society  of  Innspruck,  which  is  supported  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  itinerant  instructor.  Chaplain  Trientl, 
to  introduce  better  implements,  and  the  erection  of  establishments  for 
the  dressing  of  flax,  the  cultivation  of  it  in  Northern  Tyrol  could  pro- 
bably be  materially  improved. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cultivation  of  hemp  in  Northern  Tyrol  is  of 
scarceljr  any  importance,  and  this  plant  is  mostlv  grown  in  very  small 
quantities  only,  as  an  inclosure  of  fields  sown  with  Indian  corn  or  pota- 
toes, and  even  sporadically  in  some  corn  fields.  The  product  serves  as 
shoemakers'  yam  for  domestic  use,  and  the  seed  as  food  for  birds. 
The  cultivation  of  hemp  possesses  more  importance  in  the  localities 
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around  Ebbs  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Inn,  and  in  the  district  of 
Liandeck  in  the  upper  valley. 

In  the  German  portion  of  Southern  Tyrol  the  cultivation  of  flax  and 
hemp  is  only  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps, 
extending  towards  the  north,  namely,  in  the  valley  of  the  Puster  and 
the  Sarn,  and  in  the  directicm  of  Schlanders,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Meran,  Bozen,  and  Neumarkt.  But  the  prices  of  the  prepared 
fibre,  considering  its  being  so  little  grown,  are  pretty  high. 

In  the  Italian  portion  of  Southern  Tyrol  flax  is  only  grown  in  the 
district  of  Male,  whereas  hemp  is  grown  everywhere,  especially  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Rovereto,  idthough  only  to  a 
small  extent. 

In  Vorarlberg  also  the  cultivation  of  flax  is  carried  on  only  for 
domestic  requirements  in  quite  a  subordinate  manner;  however,  the 
cultivation  of  hemp  is  of  greater  importance  in  the  districts  of  Feld- 
kiroh  and  Dombirn,  as  wefl  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  generally,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Liistemau,  being  especially  distinguished  in  that 
respect.  Yet,  compared  with  the  importance  of  the  rearing  of  homed 
cattle  and  of  dairy-fiurming  in  general,  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp, 
as'well  as  the  prices  of  these  products,  have  very  much  decreased  of 
late  years. 

With  regard  to  their  cultivation  in  Styria,  very  copious  data  are  to 
hand.  According  to  these,  the  cultivation  of  flax  provides  the  small 
landowners  in  some  districts  with  a  valuable  source  of  income.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  southern  declivities  of  the  chain  of  Alps,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  districts  of  Friedberg,  Vorau,  PoUau,  and  in 
some  communes  of  the  districts  of  Hartberg  and  Birkfeld,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  Voitsber^,  Stainz,  Deutsch-Landsberg,  and  Bibiswald.  Besides 
this,  flax-cultivation  is  carried  on  in  the  highlands  of  Passail  and  Sem- 
riacb,  on  the  Bachergebirge,  neur  Windischgniz,  Gonobitz,  and  Windisch- 
Feistaitz,  and  quite  in  the  south  of  Styria,  in  the  districts  of  Drachen- 
burg,  Lichtenwald  and  Tiiffer.  In  the  district  of  Vorau  alone  about  400 
joch  are  sown  with  flax,  and  the  labourers  emploved  there  for  its  culti- 
vation may  be  estimated  at  4,500  persons.  Ine  growing  of  flax  in 
Styria  not  only  gives  employment  for  domestic  weaving  to  the  peasantry, 
but  also  to  about  800  linen-weavers  besides,  who  ply  it  as  their  trade ; 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  112,280  growers  of  flax,  that  is  to  say, 
five-sevenths,  of  all  the  land  owners  of  Styria,  produce  annuaUy,  about 
80,000  cwt.,  of  which  about  56,000  cwt.  is  spinning  material,  producing 
about  11,000,000  yards  of  linen. 

Unfortunately,  proper  attention  is  not  always  paid  in  Stvria  to  the 
cultivation  of  flax,  especiallv  as  regards  the  selection  of  suitable  plots  of 
land  and  the  treatment  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  in  respect  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  flax-seed  and  the  change  of  crops.  The  sowing  of  spring 
flax-seed,  wliich  was  formerly  more  customary,  has  decreased  of  late, 
notwithstanding  the  better  yield  in  quality  of  spinning  material  and  of 
sef'd,  and  this  because  the  proper  harvesting-time  is  not  observed,  and 
losses  result  therefrom.  Dew-retting  is  stifi  in  general  use  in  Styria, 
and  the  flax  is  then  dried  in  drying-rooms  about  the  middle  of  August, 
and  afterwards  scutched.  It  is  only  in  the  centre  part  of  the  country 
that  the  late  flax  is  not  rippled  before  the  ensuing  spring ;  it  is  then 
dew-retted,  dried,  and  scutched  with  the  spring  flax,  in  some  districts 
«  sum  of  32  kreuzers  per  pound  is  obtuned  for  scutched  flax. 

In  Styria  the  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  are  more  unfavourable  to 
the  cultivation  of  hemp  than  to  that  of  flax.  It  is,  however,  met  with 
throughout  the  country,  and  its  cultivation,  notwithstanding  the  inferior 
return,  may  be  attributed  to  the  preference  of  the  house-wives  for  the 
twine  they  have  obtained  themselves.    An  oil  is  made  from  the  seed. 
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which  is  generally  used  as  medicine  in  cat^e  diseases ;  the  remaiader  is 
disposed  of  as  food  for  birds  at  the  price  of  4  florins  per  peck.  Not» 
Withstanding  the  bad  quality,  the  pound  of  hemp  reaches-,  here iufcid 
t^ere  the  pnce  of  20  to  30  kreuzers,  at  Idietime  of  paying  taxes.     '-  • 

Hemp  thrives  more  especially  along  ike  frontier  of  Croatia,  luid  it'ia 
to  be  remarked  thai  it  is  planted  there  to  a  ^preat  extent  alooff  the  roads 
as  a  quidkset  hedge,  in  order  to  prevent  the.  animals  parsing  along  firam 
going  into  the  fields. 

Hemp  is  only  grown  for  commerce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Muxeck, 
Radkersburg,  &a  Compared  i^ith  the  prices  of  Italian  hemp:  at  28^33 
florins  per  cwt.  and  of  Hungarian  at  27-31  florins,' that  of  Sfyriaii 
growth  at  22-28  florins  is  always  worthy  of  note. 

Usually,  no  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  eultivatk»n  of  hemp  in  Strria, 
the  less  as  mostly  only  from  20  to  50  square  klafters  are  devoted  to  it  by 
the  various  proprietors.  It  it  generally  grown  continuously  on  the  some 
spot  with  annual  manuring.  In  other  oases  fields  are  preferred  on  which 
Indian  corn  or  herbs  were  grown  in  the  previous  year.  Generally  osily 
liative  hemp  seed  is  sown.  It  is  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sottla. stream, 
that  Hungarian  seed  is  also  used  as  a  change  by  some  proprietors,  as  well 
as  Italian ;  this  moreover,  witli  particular  success.  Nevertheless,  far  too 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  seed,  and  more  especially  to  the 
eart^ing-up  of  the  seed  stems. 

The  dew-retting  of  the  hemp  usually  takes  place  at  the  end  o£  Sep- 
tember or  in  October,  and  even  in  November.  Water-retting  is  only  in 
mse.here  and  there,  and  more  especially  wiih.  hemp  of  strong-  stems.  A 
beginning  has  already  been  made  to  use  flowing  water  for  tius  purpose. 

In  those  cases  in  which  hemp  growing  is  only  carried  on  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  spinning  material,  late  flax  is  still  often  sown  on  the  same 
field,  which  remains  entirely  free  from  weeds. 

-  Amongst  the  implements  for  dresaing  hemp  peculiar  to  the  country 
may  be  mentioned  the  so-called  **  tread-swingle  "  (trettldtppd)^  con- 
sisfing  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  which  are  placed  longitudinally  like  the 
teeth  of  a  saw,  and  are  set  in  motion  with  the  feet.: 

In  Carinthia  the  cultivalion  of  flax  and  hemp  has  been  carried  4>n 
ftrom  time  immemorial,  and  flax  in  particular  was  grown  to  a  much 
greater  extent  formerly,  than  is  the  case  at  the  present  time. 
.   This  retrogression  must  in  great  measure  be  attributed  to  theeiKum« 
stance  that  markets  are  wanting  for  the  disposal  of  the  finished  goods. . 

Formerjjr  Carinthia  supplied  the  small  hand-spinning  factories  in 
Caruiola  with  cheap  raw  material,  and  the  flax  trade  wis  eAtktely  in  the 
hands  of  hawkers  Irom  that  country  and  the  l^rol,  in<eohsequetice  of 
whidh  the  price  became  depressed  and  the  growing  of  flax  less  remune- 
rative^ but,  except  to  the  conditions  of  the  labuurmr  classes  always 
becoming  more  critical,  the  decline  in  the  growth  of  mu^'in  Carinthia 

nbe  also  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  old-fashioned  prinutive  mode 
ressiiig  the  flax  was;retained,  that  people  woidd  only  use  dew^^ettiags, 
and  objected  to  discontinuing  the  perching  of  the  fiax,  and  the  use  of 
the  hand-brake.  "^This  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  Carinthisi 
Qan  boast  of  conditions  nntisually-  fiskvourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
nliint,  so .  that  thb  country  coidd  even  enter  into  competition  with 
Belgium  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  raw  product.  >     f .  . 

The  valley  of  l^e  Lavant,  the  district  of  Feldkircheik,  and  thssentire 
valley  of  the  Drau  in  particular .  are  favoured  with  a  deep-ahty.  and 
dayey-sand  soil.  In  summer  the  climate  is  warm  and  damp,  cultivation 
does  not  suffer  from  storms,  the  crops  being  everywhere  protested  by  the 
conformation  of  the  hills.  As  theo<»iDtry  is  situated  in  the^^i«gian  of 
the  summer  rains,  the  heat  is  tempered  by  frequent  dews.  These,  cir- 
cumst^noes  and  autumns  of  long  duration,  allow  flax  to  be  sown  in 
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com  stubbles,  and  to  be  harvested  as  second  crop,  of  course  foregoing 
the  seed  iu  this  case. 

The  nuinerous  lakes  and  their  outlets  are  particularly  to  be  men- 
tioned. In  the  summer  months  and  till  after  the  commencement  of 
September,  they  attain  a  temperature  of  from  18  to  24  degrees,  R<eaumiur. 
The  water  never  becomes  turbid,  so  that  water-retting  could  be  intros- 
duced  to  a  great  extent  in  Carinthia,  and  by  so  doing  a  product  supplied 
which  would  worthily  take  its.  place  by  the  side  of  tne  Courtrai  flax, 
And  that  obtained  in  the  Lys  in  JBelgium. 

Special  attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  the  cultivation  cf  flax 
by  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Klagenfdrt,  and  by  aid  of  a  grant  from 
the  Mini^ay  of  Agriculture,  that  society  has  been  enabledito  engage  « 
Max-retting  mastev  horn  Belgium,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  cold 
water  retting  throughout  the  country,  and  to  initiate  a  better  mode  of 
dressing. 

tn  addition  to  this  the  socielnr  has  facilitated  the  importation  of  orir 
ginal  Riga  and  also  of  Zealand  nax  seed,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
aemand  for  sowing  seed  is  constantly  inereaaing.  The  farmers  in  the 
valkys  of  l^e  Lavant  and  the  Drau  have  been  already  made  &miliar 
with  the  cold-water  retting  by  the  retting-masters,  who  have  now  been 
At  work  thfflre  for  four  years.  They  have,  in  like  manner,  been  instructed 
in  sii^ngling  the  flax,  and  suitable  brewing  maohinee  have  been  intro- 
duced. Besides  the  erection  of  small  buildings  for  the  breaking  and 
swangling  of  flax,  the  establishment  of  three  flax  markets  at  Spital, 
feldkircheD,,  and  Wolfsbej^,  will  be  a  rnean^  to  further  support  this 
braoch  of  agneuHure. 

Whilst  the  cultivation  of  flax  is  domesticated  in  Upper  Canuthia,  hemp 
is  grown  in  Middle  and  Lower  Carinthia  only  in  some  places  on  a  large 
Bcal^;  In  the  valley  of  the  Lavant  it  is  the  nei^bourhood  of  ^.  Andra, 
and  in  Middle  Carinthia  that  around  Klagenfiirt,, especially  towards  the 
south,  where  hemp  culture  is  chiefly  represented.  In  addition  hemp  is 
grown  in  the  Rose  valley,  district  of  Villach,  and  in  the  Gail  valley. 
•  The  flax-retting  master  also  devotes  bis  attention  to  the  dressing  of 
the  hemp,  and  tnals  with  cold  water  retting  have  already  been  made 
succ^sfully.  The  hemp  grown  in  Carinthia  is  not  an  article  of  export, 
but  is  worked  up  in  the  country  itself  by  the  numerous  ropemakers 
there. 

In  regard  to  Camiola,  we  gather  from  a  small  paper  published  b^ 
Franz  Schollmayr  in  the  "  Naznanila "  of  the  Carniolan  Agricnlturai 
Society,  wil^  a  small  map  illustrative  of  the  flax  culture,  that  the  culti- 
vation of  the  same  is,  with  few  exceptions,  carried  on  throughout  the 
country.  In  some  districts  of  Upper  Caraiola  the  flax  area  even  amounts 
to  ft-om  six  to  seven  per  cent,  of  the  arable  area^  whereas  the  oonditions 
of  soil  and  climate  of  the  district  of  Karst  or  Coxtral  Carniola  are  less 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  Uie  j^aat. 

In  general  it  may  be  assumed  that,  on  the  whole,  more  winter  flax 
(which  is  sown  between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember in  old  manured  and  prepared  fields,  and  in  some  districts,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Wochein,  also  with  the  wintex  seed  in  the  same  winter 
field)  is  sown  than  summer  flax,  and  moreover,  in  Lower  Carniola  it  i^ 
also  sown  here  and  there -with  buckwheat,  which  is  intended  to  furnish 
the  second  crop.  In  some  places,  too,  flax  is  sown  as  seoopd  crop:  aftj^ 
manuring  during  the  winter  season.  The  .Printer  flax  generally  sown  in 
Gamiola  is  a  variety  of  the  Limm  usitcOismmn,  which  oply  differs  from 
the  Carniolan  spring  flax  in  a  strong  root  and  anastomosis,  producing  ft 
short  Coarse  fibre. 

Hie  Carniolan  Agricultural  Society  has  recently  facilitated  the  imr 
portaHon  of  origraal  Riga  flax  seed,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  very  con* 
siderable  in  consequence  of  the  excellent  results  attained  by  it*     ^^^r^]r> 
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With  re^^d  to  the  treatment  of  the  flax,  it  is  to  be  observed  as  a 
difPerence  from  other  localities,  that  before  gathering  the  seed  complete 
drying  is  first  accomplished  by  stocking  and  only  then  it  is  rippled.  la 
general,  dew-retting  is  used  (water-retting  only  with  few  exceptions), 
and  the  flax  is  still  dried  on  the  old  primitive  drying  ovens.  The  breaking 
is  effected  by  means  of  single  and  double  hand-brakes ;  however,  some 
new  breaking  machines  have  been  already  introduced  in  the  country.  A 
flax  market  of  some  importance  is  held  every  year  at  Laibach.  It  ma^  be 
accepted  as  a  reason  of  the  extent  of  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  Carmola, 
which  is  not  otherwise  very  profitable,  that  the  women  make  all  their 
outer  and  under  clothing  of  linen.  Formerly  Camiolan  linen  and  yam 
had  also  a  commercial  importance,  and  was  disposed  of  to  Italy,  move 
especially  that  from  Bischoflak  and  Krainburg.  The  linseed  oil  obtained 
is  used  K>r  burning,  not  so  much  in  the  preparation  of  food. 

Hemp  is  chiefly  grown  in  Lower,  and  only  to  a  small  extent  in  Upper, 
Camiola  (the  territory  of  the  lime  Alps)  and  Central  Camiola.  In  the 
lime  Alps  district  the  arable  area  is  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  hemp 
cultivation  as  165  to  1 ;  in  the  foreland  of  the  lime  Alps  as  163 '6  to  I, 
and  in  the  inland  slopes  as  86*3  to  1.  Hemp  is  either  sown  alone  or 
sprinkled  in  as  intermediate  crop  with  potatoes  or  barley.  The  former  is 
more  especially  the  case  nn  the  entire  marshland  of  Laibach,  where, 
however,  hemp  seed  is  seldom  harvested,  mostly  hemp  bast.  Generally, 
only  native  hemp  seed  is  used  for  sowing,  which  gives  a  yield  of  2*5^13 
bushels  of  seed,  and  four  to  five  cwt.  of  hemp  per  joch.  Dew-retting 
and  drying  on  ovens  are  in  general  use,  the  hemp  being,  in  consequence, 
of  an  inferior  quality,  and  less  by  two-thirds  in  value  than  the  imported 
Italian  hemp. 

Breaking  is  only  done  with  the  single  or  double  hemp-breaker; 
the  hemp  is  also  scutched  by  hand.  The  hemp  is  generally  used  for 
coarse  sackcloth,  and  twine  for  domestic  use,  whereas  the  seed  is  used 
for  making  oil  for  domestic  requirements.  Only  small  quantities  are 
sent  to  ItiJy,  vid  Trieste,  as  food  for  birds. 

The  hemp  production  of  Camiola  is  opposed  by  a  considerable  im- 
port of  foreign  hemp,  about  400  cwt.  annuallv  from  Italy  (in  three 
qualities,  Bolognese,  Centeser,  and  Ferrarese,  each  of  these  again  sorted 
in  foiu*  quaUties),  100  cwt.  of  Hungarian,  and  100  cwt.  of  Carinthian 
hemp  being  imported  into  Camiola  every  year  for  rope-making,  the 
value  of  which  may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  25,000  florins. 

In  the  country  near  the  coast,  flax  is  only  cultivated  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  district  of  Gorz,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  district  of  Flitsch  in  the 
foreland  of  the  Alps,  in  that  of  Tolmein  in  the  upper  valley  <rf  the 
Isonzo,  and  in  the  district  of  Kirchheim  in  the  valleys  of  the  Idria  and 
the  Bazha.  Summer  flax  is  for  the  most  part  grown  there  and  only 
little  winter  flax.  The  former  (known  by  tne  name  of  "jar  ")  is,  as  a 
rule,  sown  in  deep-lying  land.about  the  middle  of  March,  and  in  higher 
situated  soil  at  the  commencement  of  April.  Flax  is  only  sown  with 
buckwheat  or  carrots  as  second  crop,  in  exceptional  cases. 

Dew-retting  only,  and  drying  in  open  ovens  (tusilna  jama)  are  ex- 
clusively used  in  the  Gorz  district.  Double  hand-brakes  (terUka)  are 
used  for  breaking,  and  a  pound  of  clean-braked  flax  fetches  from  20  to 
30  kreuzers.  The  flax  is  spun  during  the  winter  months  in  the  houses 
of  the  peasantry  both  by  men  and  women,  and  yam  chiefly  spun  of  it  for 
medium  fine  linen,  and  hodnik,  as  a  coarse  rabric  for  sacks,  trousers, 
&c.,  which  are  printed  in  large  blue-printing  establishments,  in  the 
district  itself. 

In  the  hilly  district  of  Canole  and  in  the  communes  scattered  about 
the  State  forest  of  Temowan,  both  hemp  and  flax  are  grown  on  small 
plots  to  cover  domestic  requirements,  whereas,  in  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Isonzo  both  flax  and  hemp  cultivation  has  almost  entirely  disap- 
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appeared,  and  it  is  only  in' the  neighbourhood  of  Monfalcone  that  hemp 
is  grown  by  some  proprietors,  as  ^so  in  the  commune  of  Mouhigna  in 
tlie  Karst  Mountains. 

In  Jstria,  hemp  is  only  grown  by  small  landed  proprietors  in  some 
districts,  as  for  instance,  in  two  communes  of  the  district  of  Castel- 
nuoYO,  on  land  belonging  to  the  house,  to  the  extent  of  20  to  30  square 
klafters,  and  only  for  domestic  requirements.  The  cultivation  of  flax 
on  the  other  hand,  is  only  met  with  in  all  istria  in  the  district  of 
Montana,  and  even  there,  but  to  an  inconsiderable  extent. 

In  Dalmatia,  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp  appears  only  sporadi- 
cally, flax  being  grown  only  in  the  districts  of  Arbe,  Zara,  Lesina, 
Macarsca,  Met-Rovic,  and  Cattaro,  as  well  as  on  the  Island  of  Brazza. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cultivation  of  hemp  is  favoured  in  the  territory 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Narenta,  water>retting  in  small  pits  or  pools 
(called  "  Jarunke  ")  being  customary  in  that  part  of  the  province.  The 
breaking  is  done  by  hand  or  with  a  coarse  wooden  blade,  sometimes 
also  with  a  primitive  wooden  brake-machine  with  double  grooves  and 
tongues.  Experiments  to  grow  the  gigantic  hemp  of  Piedmont,  which 
the  Government  at  Zara  had  made  during  the  last  three  years,  by  the 
itinerant  agricultural  instructors  Lovric  and  Diana,  in  the  disiaricts  of 
Almissa  and  Macarsca,  produced  very  good  results. 

With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  flax,  Bohemia  with  an  area  of  arable 
land  amounting  to  62,000  joch  devoted  to  this  branch  of  agriculture, 
undoubtedly^  ranks  first  in  all  Cis-Leitha.  The  cultivation  of  hemp,  on 
the  other  hand,  on  only  250  joch,  appears  of  less  importance,  as  it  is 
only  to  be  met  with  sporadicallv  on  land  adjacent  to  the  houses* 

The  special  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  Bohemia,  which 
alone  yields  an  annual  profit  of  about  10  million  florins  in  value,  also 
justifies  a  more  minute  description  of  the  respective  conditions,  and  it  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  the  mquiries  alreadv  instituted  for  a  long  time 
pftst  by  the  rarliamentary  Committee  for  Bohemia,  and  by  the  ^rmer 
Patriotic  Economical  Society  at  Prague  relative  to  the  state  of  flax- 
cultivation  in  Bohemia  are  not  termuiated. 

In  the  harvest  statistics  of  Bohemia  of  the  year  1868,  the  average  yield 
was  calculated  at  4*33  cwt.  scutched  flax  per  joch.  According  to  an 
estimate  of  Professor  A.  Leydheker,  however,  6  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
area  of  flax-cultivation  produced  an  average  yield  of  9*59  cwt.  of  scutdied 
flax,  or  treble  the  quantity  of  the  mean  yield  throughout  the  .country. 

In  North-western  Bohemia  flax  is  at  present  grown  in  the  district 
of  Efrrr  only  firom  old  habit,  so  to  speak.  The  servants  are  paid  with 
this  r.vicle,  and  the  peasant  is  besides  anxious  to  give  employment  to  his 
people  during  the  winter.  It  is  more  especially  the  female  portion  of  the 
population  which  continues  the  cultivation  of  flax. 

In  the  district  of  Saaz,  on  the  other  hand,  the  growing  of  flax  was 
successfully  tried  at  Briix  in  the  year  1864,  as  well  as  at  Niedergeorgen- 
thai,  Biliu,  Gorkau,  and  Puchority.  However,  the  cultivation  of  the 
hop-plant  renders  competition  with  flax  so  difficult  in  that  district.  The 
flax  districts  proper  are  the  hilly  tracts  of  the  country,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Peterswalde,  aa  far  as  Joachirnsthal  in  the  Erzgebirge,  the  neiffh- 
bourhood  of  Karlsbad,  as  far  as  Marienbad,  and  in  part  also  the  Ascher 
domain.  Here  the  culture  of  this  commercial  plant  can  undoubtedly 
assume  larger  dimensions  than  is  the  case  at  present,  owing  to  the  in- 
sufficient protection  of  the  fields,  and  the  defective  preparation  of  the 
fibre. 

But  up  to  this  date  there  are  no  establishments  yet  for  retting  flax 
here.  Instead  of  water-retting  dew-retting  is  still  ]iractised,  notwithdnnd- 
ing  that  Count  Albert  Nostiz,  in  the  year  1853,  already  suggested  in  tiie 
most  active  manner  the  construction  of  such  undertakings  according  to 
the  Irish-Belgian  system.    At  the  same  time  Herr  Hecht  of  Katzen- 
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ffHin  recommended  the  erection  of  a  flax-rettinpf  establishment  ai  Karls- 
Dad«  as  the  centre  of  flax  cultivation,  for  which  e»d  the  warm  tenH^c^ra* 
ture  of  the  spring  was  to  be  made  available  by  conduit  pipes. 

While  the  cultivation  of  flax  was  making  ((ratifying  progress  in  recent 
times  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Fressnitz,  Kathannaberg,  SebMtianebei^ 
and  Dux  an  endeavour  was  made  to  erect  a  flax-dressing  establishment 
at  Pressnitz  by  a  company  of  shareholders.  At  present  none.exi^ts^  as 
the  one  at  Pressnitz  with  water  retting  (Fuohs'  patent  sweati-rettingi  and 
Friedlander's  patent  swingling  machine)  fedled,  and  iihose  in  course  of 
eonstruction  at  Kaoden  and  Goricau  were  discontinued. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  flax  is  sold  partly  in  stems  to  flax-dressios 
estabhshments  in  Saxony ;  that  the  machine  is  still  little  used  in  pre- 
paring the  flbre  of  the  f^nt,  and  that  even  hand  spinning  here  and 
there  manifests  its  precarious  existence.  It  must  indeed  be  regarded  as 
a  step  in  advance  if  in  the  breaking  houses  of  the  communes,  the  plant 
is  partly  converted  into  flax  by  hand  and  partly  by  aiaohittery,  which  is 
then  purchased  by  dealers  and  conveyed  to  Trautenan,  or  into  forei^n^ 
countries. 

The  most  important  places  of  flax  culture  in  North-western  Bohenun 
are  the  villages  of  the  Teplitz  circuit,  and  those  of  the  districts  <^ 
Pfraumberg,  Pachau,  Falkenau  and  Graslitz. 

No  market-halls  for  flax  exbt  in  this  neighbouriiood. 

Large  quantities  of  flax  are  grown  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Bohemif^  i 
butthe  conditions  of  climate  are  less  favourable  there,  aa  in  jsouthem  an4 
south-western  Bohemia,  and  the  quality,  consequently,  is  not  so  gooj^ 
There  are  not  any  special  flax  markets  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
purchase  is  elBected  by  brokers.  The  flax-retting  establishment  at 
Wodin,  in  the  district  of  Pilgram,  was  not  successful. 

Growers  invariably  use  dew-retting  and  prepare  their  flax  in  the 
peculiar  old-fashioned  drying  houses  belonging  to  each  oommUne,  the 
arrangements  of  which  have  been,  continued  unaltered  from  time 
immemorial. 

The  most  important  districts  of  flax-cultivation  there  are  the  districta 
of  Hohemnauth,  Hlinsko,  Leitoraischl,  Policka^  and  some  places  in  the 
district  of  Skuc. 

In  northern  Bohemia  the  retting  and  breaking  of  flax  is  n^t  done  Uh 
buiMings  specially  constructed  for  this  purpose. 

In  this  neighbourhood  there  are  nine  undertakings  for*  growing  flaxi 
Viz.,  at  Wiesenthal,  Ober-Rolbendorf,  Bober,  Mittel-AltenNioh,  Ober- 
Altstadt,  Polsdorf  II. ;  and  at  Liebenau  there  are  three  uadentakings  of 
the  kind. 

At  IVautenau  there  is  a  yarn  exchange,  at  which  also  flax  is  sold. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  is  of  greatest  importance  in  the  Bohenuan 
Forest  in  the  southern  part  of  Bohemia,  where  it  is  especially  grown  in 
the  districts  of  Hohenfurt,  Oberplan,  Prachatiz,  Winterberg,  and  also  at 
Bergreichenstein  in  the  district  of  Budweis  and  Pisek;  and  in  fact  it 
tvill  hardly  be  possible  to  point  out  in  Europe  another  tract  of  oountiy 
planted  with  linseed  equaJly  large  in  proportion  with  the  total  area  o£ 
arable  land. 

According  to  the  detailed  reports  of  Josef  Peter,*  the  cultivation  of 
flax  in  the  Bohemian  Forest,  where  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
are  partioulariy  fe^tourable  to  it,  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  small  faiv^iersj 
who  are  able*  to  devote  the  greatest  care  to  their  flax  fields,  and  only  use 

-  ♦  See  theKeport  on  the  State  of  Flax  Cultivatkm  in  the  Boh6miaB.Fare&t, 
^Hh  Suggestions  ibr  Premotmg  this  Branch  of  IndHstry  in  that  part ;  by 
Jo0ef  Peter,  Imperial  aad  Royal  District  Captain  (retired).  •  Separate 
e^tiODj  reprinted  frota  th«.  7th  section  of  the  reports  of  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Ministry  of  Agriculture  at  Yienna  of  1672. 
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about  one-third  of  their  crop  for  their  own  requirements,  whiie  they 
dispose  of  the  rest  to  flax-spmning  fsyctonta. 

It  would  be  partiouhtrly  desirable  that  more  attention  were  paid  to 
tb&  culture  of  mne  flax,  so  that  the  natire  flax^pinning  factories  be 
enabled  to  meet  also  in  ihis  respect  the  competition  of  England  and 
Belgium  in  fine  goods.  It  is  to  be  regrdted  that  in  the  Bbhemiai» 
Forest  flax  is  too  Areauentlr  grown  in  the  same  field,  as  in  the  most 
fertile  flax  districts  each  field  yields  flax  on  the  average,  every  fourth  or 
fifth  year,  and  frequently  even  triennially.  Neither  is  proper  care 
devoted  to  manuring  in  the  Bohemian  Forest,  with  the  exception  of 
€ke  so^caUcd  flax>cluunber  of  Oberpkn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  change 
of  seed  is  the  ftivo arable  point;  for,  similarly  as  in  Flanders,  thefarmeip 
here  so^s  every  year,  foreign  seed,  mostly  from  Pemau,  the  lyroi,-  and 
Riga,  and  rarely  uses  his  own  seed.  Proper  care,  however,  is  unfortii- 
nieU^ely  not  as  yet  devoted  to  tiie  dressing  of  the  plant,  sinoe  dew-rettinc^ 
find  drying  of  the  flax  at  a  great  heat  in  so-called  **  Haarhaus^en 
is  still  customarv.  A  one  or  two-cleffced  brake  is  used,  and  seldom  only 
a  proper  hand-brake  machine.  Unfortunately,  the  estabhshment  fbr 
8t»sm>-retting  and  swingling  by  machinery  at  Sakiau,  founded  in  th^ 
year  1854  by  a  company  of  shareholders,  has  failed,  as  did  also  a  Smul) 
establishment  for  dressing  the  flax  erected  at  Oberplan,  on  the  thraBh- 
ing  system  (Goppelbetrieb).  By  establishing  a  flax  market  in  the 
Bohemian  Forest,  for  which  purpose  BUdweis  would  be  particularly 
suitable,  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  that  part  might  be  materially  assisted^ 
Ihe  trade  in  this  staple  product  being  at  present  carried  on  by  native 
and  foreign  brokers  only,  who  buy  up  stocks  for  the  spinning  nuitorieo^ 
at  Krumau  and  Lambach,  and  more  recently  also  for  the  spilining 
factories  of  northern  Bohemia. 

..  In  oonsequence  of  the  American  war  the  flax  industry  of  Bohemia 
has  again  improved  and  increased  in  extent,  particularly  through  the 
introduction  of  flax  spinning  by  machinery.  The  number  of  flax  spin- 
ning factories  in  Bohemia  is  38,  most  of  these  are  situated  in  the  dis*' 
tricts  of  lidn  (Gitschim  ?),  Koniggratz,  and  Leitmeritz. 
^  The  cultivation  of  flax  in  Moravia*  ranks  fourth  amongst  all  the 
Crown  lands  of  Austria,  as  regards  the  extent  of  the  area  devoted  to  its 
production  ;  the  -same  amounting  to  nearly  29,000  joch.  The  increase 
durii^  the  last  20  years  has  been  considerable.  It  is  cultivated  jnost  ai 
the  extremities  of  the  Sudeten  hills,  namely,  in  the  districts  of  Romer^ 
stadt,  Altstadt,  as  well  as  at  Neustadtl,  where  from  9  to  13*66  per  cent; 
ctf  the  araUe. land  is  devoted  to  flax  growing.  In  like  manner  SchonH 
Wg,  Schildberg,  Wiesenberg,  Sternberg,  Hof,  Liebsu,  Zwittau,  jnni 
Sunstadt  cultivate  about  49' 1()  per  cent,  of  their  arable  land  with  flax^ 
Of  the  ilistricts  of  Moravia,  situated  near  the  Carpathian's  Mountains^ 
eoly  tl^e  of  Bistritz  on  Hasten,  Roznau,  and  Nisowitz  require  special 
meintion  as  favouring  the  cultivation  of  flax. 

Special  efforts  to  promote  the  .cultivation  of  flax  were  suoeessfully 
made  in  the  districts  of  Moravian-Schonberg,  and  Moravian-Neustadtl, 
where  as  far  back  as  the  year  1866  preparations  were  made  to  introduce 
water-retting  and  the  Belgian  mode  of  dressing,  which  is  particularly 
patronised,  by  appointing  retting  masters,  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  froiU 
the  Government.  -*' 

A  proof  of  this  is  famished  by  the  detailed  reports  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  especially  those  of  the  Mahrisch^Scbonber^  District  Assoctatioa^ 
More  recently,  the  M'ahrisch-Neustadtl  Association,  and  oChev  agri-^ 

,        ■        i,.' __— , u_--l _-___-_ -1        ■■■,.< (— H. .■..■■■»         ■      .      i 

^  See  the  statements  on  flax  gr6wing  in  Moravian  pnblished  in  the  repert^ 
on  the  oonditioD  Of  flax  and  hemp  cultivation  in  Mdrovia,  Silesia,  and  Befaemia) 
by  the  Ministry  for  Commerce  and  Agrionltnre,  Vienna,  1865.  Printed  at 
the  Imperial  and  Boyal  State  Printing  Office.  ^  , 
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cultural  branch  unions  of  Moravia,  such  as  those  at  Friedland,  Zwittau^ 
and  Romerstadt,  devote  themselves,  in  addition  to  that  of  Mahrisch- 
Schonberg  to  the  promotion  of  the  cultivation  of  flax.  It  must  also  be 
recorded  that  the  large  landed  proprietors  in  the  western  portion  of 
Moravia  have  done  a  great  deal  towards  introducing  a  rational  method 
of  flax-dressing,  and  that  the  flax  dressing  estaU^shments  of  Counts 
W.  Mitrowsky,  and  Egbert  Belcredi,  in  particular,  produce  excellent 
water-retted  flax. 

Hie  school  for  agriculture  and  flax  dressing  to  the  building  of  which 
Messrs.  Oberleithner  of  Mahrisch-Schonberg  have  specially  contributed, 
and  in  which  the  most  suitable  implements  for  dressing  flax  are  employed, 
is  of  material  influence  on  the  promotion  of  flax-culture  in  Moravia.  It 
must  also  be  remarked  in  this  place  that  this  school  is  not  onlv  attended 
by  natives  of  Moravia,  but  is  visited  also  by  inhabitants  of  other  Crown 
lands.  The  great  number  of  flax-spinning  factories  existing  in  Moravia 
likewise  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  promotion  of  flax  cultivation, 
and  a  gratifying  sign  of  this  is  not  only  tlie  existence  of  man^  water- 
retting  estabushments  and  smaU  buildings  for  dressing  flax,  hut  also  the 
high  price  of  40  to  55  florins,  which  is  paid  for  scutched  flax.  About 
6,000  cwt.  of  Ihe  linseed  obtained  is  annually  brushed  for  obtaining  oil, 
and  used  for  domestic  purposes  (especially  m  the  so-called  Hanna  dis- 
trict [Wischau,  Kremsier,  Ohniitz  and  Littaup. 

Whilst  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  Moravia  is  on  the  increase,  that  of 
hemp  is  decreasing,  and  it  is  only  met  with  in  very  isolated  places  and  in 
small  plots  of  land  in  the  following  districts :  Auspitz,  Boskowitz, 
Gi^a,  Littau,  Sternberg,  Meseritsch  in  Wallachia,  Weisskirchen,  Wischau, 
and  Znairn.  It  iff,  however,  more  general,  and  in  the  hands  of  small 
landed-proprietors  in  the  circuits  of  Coding,  Holleschau,  Hradiscb, 
Kremsier,  Olmutz,  Prossnitz,  and  Ungarisch-Brod.  Still,  even  there 
the  products  are  only  used  for  domestic  purposes. 

In  Silesia  the  cultivation  of  flax  is  carried  on  nearly  everywhere,  with 
the  exception  of  the  flat  tract  of  country  round  Troppau,  Oderbeig, 
and  in  the  districts  of  Tescben,  Freistadt,  and  Biehtz.  The  quantity 
produced  every  year  is,  however,  mostly  used  for  domestic  purposes  and 
IS  only  sold  in  small  cj^uantities  to  the  flax  ;^am-spinning  fetctories  in  the 
country.  Its  cultivation  is  more  extensive  m  the  districts  of  Freiwaldau, 
Zuckmantel,  Wiegstadtl,  Freudenthal,  Benisch,  Odran,  Hotzenplotz, 
Jablunkau,  Wagstodt,  &c.  A  considerable  retrogression  with  regard  to 
the  extension  of  this  branch  of  culture  has  manifested  itself  in  ^eala 
since  the  year  1869,  the  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  flax  having 
been  reduced  from  6,133  joch  (in  1869)  to  3,998  joch  (in  1872),  so  that  a 
falling  o£P  of  2,135  joch  is  shown  as  compared  with  the  former  year. 
The  cause  of  this  retrogression  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  bad 
harvests  which  have  occurred  for  many  years  past,  partly  to  the  depressed 
pribes  of  the  article,  and  more  especially  to  the  want  of  labourers,  which 
IS  always  becoming  more  and  more  perc^tible  every  year. 

Dew-retting  still  prevails  in  Silesia.  Water-retting  is  only  used  here 
and  there,  as  in  consequence  of  the  low  temperature  of  the  water  from 
the  hills,  it  can  onl^  be  employed  where  in  autumn  the  waste  water  from 
the  spinning-factones  can  be  made  use  of.  Dew-retting  is  also  preferred 
because  the  small  landed  proprietors  who  have  the  cultivation  of  flax  in 
their  hands,  prefer  turning  the  flax-stems  to  account  the  same  autumn, 
and  rather  forego  the  advantages  they  could  reap  in  the  ensuing  summer 
from  employing  water-retting. 

The  efforts  Si  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Silesia  to  direct  attention  to 
the  advantages  of  the  Belgian  system  both  in  sowing  and  reaping  the 
flax,  as  well  as  in  dressing  the  same,  by  the  agency  of  travelling  instruc- 
tors and  retting  mastvs,  nave,  imfortunately,  not  as  yet  been  attended 
with  the  hoped-for  success,  the  fdxman  not  having  found  their  account 
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in  the  cultiyatioii  of  flax,  owing  to  bad  harvests  'for  several  years  past, 
and  to  depressed  prices.  Thej,  therefore^  fought  shy  of  the  preliminary 
expenses  required  in  using  water-retting  pits,  drying  and  scutching 
houses.  Altogether  there  are  only  eight  water-retting  pits  in  Silesia, 
viz.,  those  of  Hermannsthal,  Reicheldorf,  Lichten,  and  Raase.  There 
are  besides  several  water-retting  establishments  connected  with  the  flax- 
spinning  factories  at  Freudenthal,  Wiirbenthal,  and  Teschen,  in  which 
the  waste  water  is  used.  Amongst  the  establishments  for  dressing  flax, 
the  machines  for  breaking  and  swingling  the  same  in  the  spinning 
factories  at  Spachendorf,  Freudenthal,  Wiirbenthal,  and  Teschen  deserve 
to  be  specially  mentioned.  For  the  last  three  years  markets  for  the  sale 
of  flax  combined  with  an  exhibition  of  its  staple  products,  have  been  esta- 
blished at  Tropuau,  at  which  state  prizes  for  excellently  prepared  flax 
and  good  linseea  are  distributed.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  partici- 
pation at  these  exhibitions  as  well  as  at  the  flax  markets  ,has  become 
smaller  every  year. 

The  trials  of  growing  hemp  formerly  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Ck)m- 
merce  of  Teschen  have  recently  been  discontinued,  so  that  now  it  is  not 
grown  anywhere  in  Silesia. 

Passing  on  to  Gallicia,  which  contains  a  flax  area  of  altogether 
62,000  joch,  just  as  much  as  Bohemia,  and  besides  devotes  about  50,000 
loch  to  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  and  being  therefore  the  most  important 
lemp-growing  crown  land  of  Austria,  we  will  first  of  all  direct  attention 
to  Western  GalUcia. 

Owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Gallician  peasant  has  almost  all 
his  wearing  apparel  made  of  linen  prepared  at  home,  or  at  least  of 
material  he  ha^s  himself  produced,  hemp  and  flax  are  grown  for  supplying 
domestic  requirements  in  every  commune  where  these  plants  if  only  barely 
thrive.  Still  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp  in  some  districts  of 
Western  Gallicia  has  also  a  considerable  commercial  value,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  flax  is  consequently  chiefly  prevailing  there.  Of  the  30,000 
joch  which  form  i\  per  cent,  of  the  arable  area  of  Western  Gallicia, 
about  1,000  joch  are  situated  in  the  plain  of  the  Vistula  (especially  in 
the  districts  of  Tamobrzeg,  Kolbuszowa,  and  Mielec) ;  18,000  joch  are 
in  the  clayey  highland  of  the  central  tract  of  land  (more  especially  in 
the  districts  of  Myslenice,  Biala,  Wadowice,  Pilzno,  Jaslo,  Lancut, 
Brzesko,  Tamow,  and  Krosno),  and  more  than  10,000  joch  in  the  hilly 
and  mountunous  districts  (more  particularly  in  those  of  Gorlice, 
Zywiec,  Nowytarg,  Limanowa,  Sandec,  and  Grybow).  In  the  district  of 
the  Vistula  the  area  of  flax-cultivation  amounts  to  O'S  per  cent. ;  in  the 
cl^ey  highlands  it  amounts  to  1*5,  and  in  the  mountainous  districts  to 
2*5per  cent,  of  the  whole  arable  area. 

The  yield  of  flax  in  the  plain  of  the  Vistula  may  be  estimated  ut  about 
6,000  cwt.  in  the  highlands  at  90,000  cwt.,  and  in  the  mountainous 
districts  at  54,000  cwt.,  so  that  the  total  yield  of  flax  represents  a  value 
of  more  than  4  millions  florins. 

In  Western  Gallicia  the  ordinary  flax  [Linum  vulgare]  (Slowien),  as 
well  as  Greek  flax,  spring  flax  (Linum  crepitans)  is  grown,  which  is 
there  called  Praglec  or  Prezec,  and  in  Eastern  Gallicia,  Skoczen.  More- 
over, more  spring  flax  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wieliczka, 
Myslenice,  &c.,  because  at  those  places  the  cold  humid  soil  does  not 
always  allow  early  sowing  of  flax.  Besides  this,  experiments  were  made 
with  sowinc  Siberian  flax  (Linum  perenne),  but  without  success. 

Lastly,  the  strong-branched  wila  flax  which  makes  its  appearance  as  a 
weed  in  oat^crops,  and  is  met  with  at  the  foot  of  the  Patra  chain  of  hills 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandec,  particularly  near  Narvojowa,  in  the 
damp  valleys  of  Kamiouka  and  Woa-Mystkowska,  is  deserving  of  special 
mention ;  this  is  the  white-blossoming  Linum  catharnticum,  the  seed  and 
leaves  of  which  possess  special  healing  powers  in  the  eyes  ot  the 
Gallician  peasantry,  and  are  therefore  gathered  by  them.       GoOqIc 
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In  Western  Gallicia  flax  is  fi^ncraUy  grown  after  clover,  followed  by 
lye  or  oats^  and  then  by  potatoes  in  fresh  manure,  &c.  This  six-crop 
farming  is  more  especially  in  practice  in  the  well-conducted  peasant 
tons  near  Laticut  and  Zolynia.  It  may  be  generally  assumed  that  ^e 
flax  is  only  grown  again  in  the  same  field  in  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year. 
Although  precise  rules  as  to  the  tilling  of  the  fields,  particularly  as 
regards  the  cultivation  of  flax,  are  not  observed  in  Western  Graliicia, 
still  the  one  is  nevertheless  strictly  a^ered  to  by  the  peasants,  namely, 
that  flax  is  not  to  be  sown  after  potatoes  on  Boconnt  of  the  appearance 
of  Cuscuta  epilinum.    Only  wealthy  peasants  use  three-year  old  seed. 

Notwithstanding  the  circumstance  that  the  flax  fields  in  medium 
years  a  dear  profit  of  over  80  florins  per  joch,  in  which  sum,  however, 
the  workmen's  pav  is  not  tak^i  into  account,  the  large  landed  proprietors 
have  not  as  yet  devoted  special  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  flax  in 
Westenk  Gallicia,  as  labotur  and  establishments  for  dressing  the  flax  are 
wanting. 

Water-retting  is  not  customary  in  Western  Qallicia ;  dew-retting  is 
employed  immediately  after  the  harvest.  t 

The  flax  is  in  general  prepared  for  trade  in  a  scutched  state ;  iu  some 
neighbourhoods  it  is  used  for  domestic  weaving,  which  is  especially  the 
base  in  the  districts  of  Krosno,  Gorlice,  Jaslow,  Giybow,  Neumarkt,  and 
partly  also  at  MyBlenice.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  scutched  flax  froni 
the  vicinity  of  Biala,  Zolynia,  Kosina,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lancut^ 
is  sent  by  agents  into  other  crown  lands  and  to  foreign  part^,  chiefly  to 
Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Prussia. 

The  flax  trade  is  largely  developed  in  Zolynia,  and  the  stock  bought 
up  by  the  agents  is  there  cleaned  in  the  winter,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
large  number  of  day  labourers,  dressed,  and  then  sold  (to  Beic^enb^). 

Thus  in  the  year  1871,  16,022  cwt.  of  flax  were  loaded  at  the  station 
of  Lancut,  2,925  cwt.  at  Praeworsk,  and  1,618  cwt.  at  Rzeszow,  for  a 
conveyance  over  the  frontier. 

The  importation  of  good  flax  seed  from  Riga,  introduced  "by  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Oacow,  with  the  aid  of 
State  grants,  has  produced  very  good  results.  Of  the  linseed  obtained 
in  Western  Gallicia,  which  may  be  estimated  at  400,000  bushels ;  about 
100/)00  are  used  for  sowing,  and  the  remainder  for  the  {^eduction  of 
oil  and  for  export  as  linseed.  The  oil  factories  at  Cracow,  Tamdbrzeg, 
and  Nisko  are  to  be  mentioned  in  this  respect.  It  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served that  every  small  cultivator  of  flax  presses  out  the  necessary' quan- 
tity of  linseed  oil  required  for  domestic  use  by  means  of  a  hand  rammer. 
About  200,000  cwt.  of  linseed  are  exported,  and  this,  as  well  as  the 
linseed  cake,  chiefly  goes  to  or  beyond  JBreslau. 

To  the  cultivation  of  hemp  in  Western  Gallicia,  the  following  area  is 
devoted : — 

Joch. 

(a.)  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  as  far  as  the 
Dunajec  (espeeially  in  the  districts  of  Dabrowa, 
Mielec,  Kolbuszowa,  TarnobrzMj,  and  Misko)  -       1,566 

(6.)  In  the  clayey  bighlands  (Biala,  Wadowice,  Myslowice, 
W^ieliczka,  Bochnia,  Rzeszow,  Jaslo,  Krosno,  Tar- 
now,  Lancut,  &c.j      -  -  -  -  -  ^    8,872 

(c.)  In  the  mountain  districts  (Zywiec,  Nowytarg,  Sandec, 

Limanowa,  Grybow,  Gorlice)  -  -  -       1,300 

Together        -  -     11,727 

The  spinning  material  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  necessary 
body-Hnen,  and  for  cords  and  ropes  required  in  the  household.  The 
cultivation  of  hemp  furnishes  an  article  of  commerce  only  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Lancut  district  near  Przeworsk,  where  it  joins 
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ihat  6f  £a8tem  Gftllicta.    llie  hemp  seed  is  chiefly  used  foi*  sweets-oil 
for  the  peftswits,  and  as  food  for  poultry  and  birds. 

In  Eastern  Gallicia  the  cultiva^on  of  flax  is  of  still  more  importance 
than  in  Western  Gallicia.  Since  the  abolition  of  socage  service,  it  has, 
howev^er,  declined  and  become  more  confined  to  small  landed  proprietors. 
It  is  only  recently  that  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Gallician 
Agricultural  Society  at  Lemberg,  to  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  flax 
cultivation  in  Eastern  Gallicia,  and  in  this  respect  the  distribution  of 
foreign  seeds  to  large  and  small  landed  proprietors  has  been  of  especial 
service. 

Unfortunately  only  dew  and  air-retting  is  chiefly  employed ;  very 
seldom  water-retting.*  The  school  for  flax  cultivation  already  opened 
in  March  1^70,  at  Polana,  and  quite  recently  removed  to  Grzeda,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dublany,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  soon  afford  the  necessary 
instruction  in  this  respect.  At  first  Mr.  Watteyne,  and  then  Mr.  L. 
Noskowski  were  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  this  school,  which  has 
hitherto  been  attended  by  16  pupils,  and  with  the  delivery  of  lectures 
whilst  travelling  about.  These  gentlemen  have,  in  turn  trained  under 
teachers  who  instruct  the  population  carrying  on  the  cultivation  of  flax 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  Eastern  Gal- 
Kcia  in  the  districts  of  Lemberg,  Kamionka,  Rudki,  Gr6dek,  and  Sanok. 
Of  these  the  soil  in  the  Lemberg  district  is  most  adapted  to  its  culti- 
vation, and  in  the  more  important  villages  of  this  district  30,000  cwt.  of 
flax  are,  altogether,  obtained,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  sold  at 
the  annual  £&irs  at  Monaster,  near  Chmsno.  Next  to  the  Lemberg  dis- 
trict those  of  Kamionka  ^id  Rudkt  are  to  be  mentioned.  In  the  former 
of  <  these,  however,  the  cultivation  of  flax  is  confined  to  the  southern 
portion  of  the  dis^ict. 

'The  cultivation  of  flax  is,  however,  diligently  carried  on  also  by  the 
small  landed  proprietors  in  the  South-western  portion  of  the  district  of 
Brody,  namely,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ozidow.  In  the  district  oi 
Rudki,  flax  i>j  cultivated  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Koman^>;  in  the 
Gr6dek  district,  Gr6dek  itself;  Mikolajdw  in  the  Zydaczom  district; 
and  Swirz  in  the  Przemysl  district. 

In  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  districts  of  Eastern  Gallicia  the 
small  landed  proprietors  grow  flax  only  to  cover  domestic  requirements. 
Alon^the  lower  range  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  the  cultivation*  of 
flax  IS  more  extensive,  especially  in  the  districts  of  Stryj,  Sambov, 
Drohobycz,  Sanok,  and  Brzoz6w.  The  average  yield  during  the  last 
three  years  may  be  estimated  at  20  to  25  cwt.  of  flax-stems  and  at 
3  korec  t  of  linseed  per  joch.  Moreover,  of  the  32,000  joch  which  are 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  Eastern  Galhcia,  it  may  be  assiuned 
that— 

6,000  joch  with  5  cwt.  per  joch  yield  30,000  cwt.  of  flax. 

7,000        „        6i  „  44,600 

9,000        „        6  „  54,000 

6,100        „        4  „  24,400 

3,900        „        3i  „  13,690 


♦  Water- retting' establishments  are  in  existence  only  at  Busk  (Kamionka 
district),  Brodka,  Grzeda,  Dublany  (Lemberg  district),  and  at  Choros^a 
(Moseiska  district).  Mud-retting  has  recently  been  employed  at  Rudki  and 
Orodek.  Amongst  the  establishments  for  dressing  the  flax,  and  drying  houses, 
those  at  Grzeda,  Dublany,  and  Komamo  deserve  mention. 

t  One  Polish  korec  (Korzec  =  bushel)  -=123  litres  =  2  Vienna  metzen, 
or  bushels. 
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Of  the  flax  coining  to  market  about  one  tbird  is  in  a  scutdied  com- 
dition.  The  flax  of  Eastern  Grallicia  is  chiefly  sold  to  Moravia,  Bohemia, 
Silesia,  and  Prussia.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  not  much  liked  in 
the  factories  there  from  the  fact  of  its  not  being  properly  dressed. 

Whilst  the  Crallician  dealer  tarries  in  foreign  parts  and  seeks  buyen 
for  the  flax,  his  relatives  at  home  attend  to  the  dressing  and  despatch  of 
it,  and  debit  the  flax  to  be  sent  off  with  expenses  on  receipt,  so  that  a 
very  extensive  advance  business  on  flax  consignments  has  developed 
itself.  Recently,  however,  it  has  lost  its  former  importance,  as  the 
stations  of  the  karl-Ludwig  railway  only  pay  the  expenses  in  advance 
on  flax  consignments  up  to  one  third  of  the  value. 

The  principal  markets  for  flax  are  Monaster,  Derewacz,  Rudki,  Grpdek, 
Komarno,  Kamionka,  Busk,  Sambor,  Drohobycz,  Sanok,  Ryman6w, 
and  Dukla. 

The  returns  of  the  Karl-Ludwig  railway  give  some  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  th<i  trade  of  Gallicia  in  flax  and  hemp.  According  to  these 
returns,  130,400  cwt.  of  flax  and  hemp  were  forwarded  on  the  line  in 
the  year  1871,  of  which  93,122  cwt  went  to  foreign  countries.  The  Flax 
Spinning  Mill  Company  at  Brody  imfortunately  uses  not  altogether 
Gallician  flax,  but  covers  one  third  of  its  requirements  from  Russia. 

In  the  year  1871  the  price  of  raw  flax  was  quoted  at  19  to  20  florins, 
of  medium  floe  and  scutched  flax  at  24  to  25  florins,  of  fine  scutched 
flax  at  27  florins,  and  of  the  finest  scutched  flax,  prime  quality,  at 
34  florins. 

The  cultivation  of  hemp  is  of  still  greater  importance  than,  that  of 
flax  in  Eastern  Gallicia.  It  is  carried  on  everywhere,  and  is  so  universal 
that  there  is  probably  not  one  peasant's  farm  where  at  least  a  few 
garnetz  ♦  of  hemp  seed  are  not  sown,  even  if  it  be  only  by  sowing  it  in 
the  furrows  between  beds  of  vegetables,  or  planting  a  narrow  strip 
of  it  as  a  border  around  the  fields  of  corn  or  vegetables,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  seeds  from  injury  by  cattle.  The  importance  of  the  cultivation 
of  hemp  is  also  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
rural  population  wear  clothes  of  materials  made  of  it,  the  countnr 

Population  wearing  cotton  materials  only  on  holydays.     Hemp  seed 
kewise  plays  a  very  important  part,  the  oil,  which  is  extracted  by  every 
peasant  himself  by  means  of  a  hand-press,  being  used  during  the 
numerous  fasting  days  in  the  preparation  of  the  viands.     In  fact,  during 
Lent  until  Easter,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  family  amongst  the  rural 
population  of  Ruthenia  that  uses  any  other  fatty  substance  than  this, 
as  even  milk  is  not  allowed  to  be  taken. 

Whilst  the  cultivation  of  flax  b  of  no  importance  in  the  south-eastern 
districts,  it  is  just  there  that  the  cidtivation  of  hemp  is  of  greater  extent, 
a  proportion  which  is  reversed  in  the  highlands.    About  200,000  cwt. 
of  braked  hemp  fibre  is  the  estimated  average  yield,  and  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  of  the  38,552  joch  which  are  devoted  to  its  cultivation  in 
Eastern  Gallicia — 

Cwt. 
On   19*900  joch  4'55  cwt.  per  joch  of  hemp  is  produced, 
making      -  -  -  -  -  -  -    90-560 

On   1*203  joch  5*1   cwt.  per  joch   of  hemp   is   produced, 
making      -------      6'245 

On   15*035  joch  5*82  cwt.  per  joch  of  hemp  is  produced, 
making      -------    8/ '660 

On  2*414  joch  6  cwt.  per  jocha>f  hemp  is  produced,  making  .  14  '600 

*  One  garnetz  (Garcy,  -^  korzec)  is  equal  to  3*843  litres.  . 
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In  the  year  1872  the  price  of  raw  hemp  was  quoted  at  14  florins^  of 
hatchdled  ditto  at  21  florins,  of  fine  hatchelled  at  24  florins,  of  finest 
hatchelled  at  27  florins ;  of  hemp  tow,  medium  quality,  at  13  florins, 
and  of  ditto,  best  quality,  at  15  florins. 

The  trade  in  hemp,  hodrever,  is  not  very  lar^e,  as  it  is  mostly  required 
for  domestic  purposes  in  the  country.  For  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases 
that  the  large  landed  proprietors  engage  in  the  growing  of  it,  and  their 
crop  is  then  generally  purchased  by  tradespeople  firom  Pesth.  The 
most  important  hemp  markets  are  those  of  Tamopol,  Mikulince,  Ulasz« 
kowce,  Brzezany,  Podhajce,  Pysmienica,  Bolszowce,  Zurawno,  Uhn6w, 
StiYJ,  Drohobyoz,  Rudki,  Mosciska,  Bircza,  Rogi,  Sanok,  &c. 

In  the  Bukowina  the  cultivation  of  hemp  is  undoubtedly  of  greater 
importance  than  that  of  flax,  which  in  the  plains  is  only  carried  on  by 
German  colonists,  the  inhabitants  of  Lippowa,  and  in  the  liilly  districts 
by  the  small  landed  proprietors.  The  inhabitants  of  Lippowa»  just 
alluded  to,  carry  on  the  trade  in  flax  above  all  things,  and  rent  pret^ 
large  areas  eve^  year,  but  always  only  for  three  years,  in  order  to  seU 
the  crop  as  it  is  on  the  field.  New  marshes  are  preferred  on  which  to 
grow  flax,  and  the  care  which  the  inhabitants  of  Lippowa  devot^  to 
this  culture  is  very  remarkable,  as  they  not  merely  till  tne  soil  well,  but 
also  use  only  three  to  four  years'  old  seed,  which  is  kept  in  barrels  with 
the  ohaS*  In  consequence  of  this,  the  seed,  notwithstanding  the  disuse 
of  a  change,  has  never  as  yet  degenerated.  In  the  flat  country  water 
retting  is  used,  but  in  the  hilly  districts  turf  retting.  The  drying  and 
breaking  is  unfcnrtunately  still  done  in  a  primitive  way. 

Hemp,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  not  only  grown  as  a  separate  crop, 
but  also  as  an  intermediary  one,  is  of  greater  importance,  as  5,595  iodi 
are  devoted  to  the  former,  whilst  90,000  joch  are  devoted  to  intermemary 
crops,  between  Indian  corn.  Separate  crops  of  hemp  are  principally 
grown  for  obtaining  bast,  whereas  the  intermediate  crops  are  exclusively 
intended  for  obtaining  seed,  since  the  bast  obtained  in  the  latter  mode  of 
cultivation  is  only  of  inferior  value. 

The  spinning  fibre  is  generally  used  for  making  articles  of  wearing 
apparel;  and  business  is  only  done  in  it  in  case  of  need.  The  demand 
for  hemp  is  unfortunately  not  covered  by  the  production  in  the  hilly 
districts,  and  therefore  the  custom  prevails  in  the  plains  to  purchase  the 
crop  of  hemp  on  the  stalk  in  the  field. 

The  hemp  seed  is  crushed  quite  raw  for  making  oil,  which  is  used  on 
fast  days.  The  remnants  of  the  crushed  seed  are  used  as  fodder^  and 
as  fuel  in  dbtricts  where  there  is  a  scanty  supply  of  wood. 

The  figures  in  the  appended  table,  in  which  the  production  is  given 
very  high,  more  especially  in  those  districts  where  only  a  very  small  area 
is  devoted  to  therespective  cultivation,  are  subject  to  amendation. 

From  these  figures  there  results  an  annual  yield  of  spinning  materials 
of,  all  together,  1,309,632  cwt.  (=  73,347.249-8  kilomms),  of  which 
950,251  cwt.  are  scutched  flax,  and  359,381  cwt.  hatchelled  hemp.  In 
Uke  manner  there  is  an  annual  yield  of  1,707,268  cwt.  (=  1,049,744*8 
hectolitres)  of  seed,  of  which  1,035,157  cwt.  is  linseed  and  672,11 1  cwt. 
h^ip  seed. 

Thus  there  is  shown  to  be  an  average  yield  of  4*79  cwt.  per  joch 
(^466*2  kilogrammes  per  hectare)  of  flax,  5*3  cwt.  (=  515*8  kilo* 
grammes  per  hectare)  of  hemo,  5*2  metzen,  t.e.,  pecks  (=  5*6  hectolitre 
per  hectare)  of  linseed,  and  9*8  metzen,  t>.,  pecks  (=  10*5  hectolitre 
per  hectare)  of  hemp  seed. 

If  the  cwt.  of  scutched  flax  is  calculated  at  22  flarins,  the  cwt  of 

hatchelled  hemp  at  20  florins,  the  peck  of  linseed  at  six  florins,  and  the 

peck  of  hemp  seed  at  five  florins,  this  gives  a  total  value  of  the  growth 

of  flax  and  hemp  for  textile  materials,  amounting  to  37*6  million  florins, 

82996.-4.  r  X.  , 
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.  a  result  \f  hich  nearly  corresponds  with  iliat  mentLoned  at  the  commCTce- 
ment  of  this  paper,  obtained  from  the  various  quotations  of  prices. 

It  may  be  added  to  this  review  that  the  flaxen  yarn  induatey  in  Austria 
has  increased  of  late.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Impeaal 
and  Royal  Central  Comnussion  statistics^  Austro-Hungary  had  in  the 
year— 

IS62,  150,000  spindles  at  work  in  its  lactones  for  spinning  flaxm 

yam. 
1864,  250,000  spindles  at  work  in  its  factories  for  spinning  flaxon 

yam; 
1866,  326,000  spindles  at  work  in  its  factories  for  spinning  flaxen 

yarn; 
And  in  the  year  1870  about  400,000  spindles  at  work  in  its  fibotonee 
for  spinning  flaxen  yarn; 
whereas  since  1870  an  increase  in  the  number  of  spindles  has  not  takai 
place.    (For  the  rest,  see  the  Return  of  the  flax-yarn  ginning  milja .  in 
Au^^o-Hungfoy  in  the  Annexe  II.,  p.  6970 

It  is  to  be  seen  from  the  ofi&cial  returns  of  i^e  export  and  impoft 
,  ta*ade  in  flax,  hemp,  Manilla  hemp>  &o.,  as  well  as  in  linea  yams,  liAen« 
and  hempen  goods>  ]iarinted  on  pages  697  and  698,  Annexes  III.  a^  I V., 
',  that  Uie  export  under,  the  first  heading  has  declined  during  the  last  fem 
yean,  its  value,  of  more  than  2,000,000  florins  in  the  year  1864,  having 
sunk  to  1,500,000  florins  in  the  year  1870.  However,  it  rose  again  to 
2,000,000  florins  in  the  years  1871  and  1872. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  imp<^  of  flax  and  hemp,  ^c.  increases  ccm- 
st^ntty,  and  rose  in  the  year  1870  to  10*9  million  florins  in  value,  aqd  in 
1872  to  nearly  12,000,000. 
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Statement  of  the  F14AX  Spmjsma  F4C»oj«es  at  present  existing 
in  the  Austeo-Htogabian.  Monabchk. 


Country. 

Place. 

Proprietor. 

1! 
^1 

) 

Nnmber  of  Spindles 
inim 

At  work  . 

Unem- 
ployed. 

TJ  W)er  Austrfa  - 
Bohemia- 

OaUcia     - 
Hunffary  *     •    - 

Jjuaaibt/6b.      .  » 
Tarious  places  - 

Do. 
Brody    - 
HettOirk  '      « 

Sharehdliler 
company. 
Different     pro- 
prietors. ^ 
Do. 

Bo.           «* 
Company        of 
ihu«i£>lde». 

Total 

1 

88 

11 
14 

1 

1 

10,000 
288^884 

..   16,668 

66.622 
.S420 

80,616 

60 

367.966 

• 

80,616 
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Import  of  Max,  Hemp,  Manilla  Hemp,  also  Waste,  Cedilla  (tow), 
Forest  Wool,  Sea  Grass,  &c.,  of  Linen  Yam,  linen  and  Hemp 
Goods  in  the  Years  from  1864  to  1872. 


Abtiolb. 

186^1866. 

1867-1860. 

1870-1872. 

Quantify. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Qnantily. 

Value. 

Plax,    hemp,    Manilla, 
hemp,  CUnese  graBs, 
also    waste.    CodiUa 
(tow) ,  forest  wool,  sea 

Linen  yam,  i.e^  yams 
of  flax,  tow,  and  other 
vegetaWe  substances - 

Linen  goods, «.«..  woren 
textures,  and  ^  rope 
wares  ,af  flax,  hemp, 
tow,  Manilla  hemp. 
New  Zealand  flax, 
bast,  sea  and  Chinese 
grass,  forest  wool, 
asbe8t,ftc. 

ssoU.owt. 

1,016,644 
84,621 

6^ 

florins. 

24.471.160 
9^08,466 

72i860 

BOlLcwt 

1A70,009 
126,019 

186,790* 

florins. 

27,220,081 
12.087W 

6.607318 

EOU.CWt. 

1.472.668 
126,041 

266399 

florins. 

82,712,657 
10421380 

9,746,087 

*  Since  1867,  in  consequence  of  the  treaties  of  commerce  plus  (mostly  packing  linen, 
grey,  also  sacks  made  thereof). 
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ExpoBT  of  Flax,  Hemp,  Manilla  Hemp,  also  Waste,  Codilla  (tow). 
Forest  Wool,  Sea  Grass,  he,  of  lonen  Yarn,  Linen  and  Hemp 
Goods  in  the  Tears  from  1864  to  1872. 


ASTICLB. 


1864-1866. 


Quantity.     Value. 


1867-1869. 


Qiiantily.     Talue. 


1870-1872. 


Quantity.    Taliae. 


Flax,  hemp,  Manilla 
hemp,  Chinese  grass, 
also  waste,  GodUla 
(tow),  forest  wool,  sea 
firrass,  jute 

Lmen  yam,  itf.,  yams 
of  flax,  tow,  and  other 
vegetable  substances - 

Linen  goods,  <.«.*  woven 
textures  and  rope 
wares  of  flax,  hemp, 
tow,  Manilla  hemp. 
New  Zealand  flax, 
bast,  sea  and  Chinese 
grass,  forest  wool, 
asbest,  &c       •         • 


cwt. 

262,481 
284^488 

861,868 


florins. 


l<M>5S/»0 


31,742,414 


cwt. 


200,686 


florins. 


4»80(U66 


200,798*14^048,840 


882,621 


4731SA87 


•cwt. 

287,700 
820,664* 

406^066 


florins. 

5,629,784 
22,078,700 

62,905,469 


_ 1 m 

*  Increase  in  consequence  of  the  Anstro-German  treaty  of  commerce  which  caused 
reduction  of  the  customs  u^ons  import  duty. 
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Beekukt  <on  the  Objects  of  CmNBaB  Mahufactcbb  ^hed  to 
English  Markets,  exhibited  at  the  Vienna  Exhibfiion. — By 
E.  C.  BowRA,  Esq. 


Having  been  honoured  with  a  request  from  Her  M^esty's  Commisai^ners 
to  furnish  them  with  a  report  upon  the  Chinese  section  at  the  Vienna  Exhi- 
bition, I  have  mnch  pleasure  in  submitting  the  following  remarks,  respecting 
the  formation  of  the  Chinese  collection,  the  character  of  the  articles  Tfhich 
compose  it,  and  its  general  bearing  upon  the  commercial  interests,  present  and 
prospective,  of  the  IJnited  Kingdom.  I 

The  first  step  in  r^;ard  to  the  formation  of  the  c(^ection,  was  taken  in  1870, 
when  the  Chinese  Ghovemment,  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  the^Austro^ 
Hungarian  minister,  issued  instructions  to  the  effect  that  all  articles  int^ended 
for  the  Bxhibition  should  be  exempted  from  pf^yment  of  du^  on  shipment  at 
any  of  the  Treaty  Ports.  In  1872,  the  Inspector-Greneral  of  Customs,  fe^ng 
lest  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  charter, of  International  Exhibitions,  and 
ignorance  of  their  beneficial  influence  and  results^  might  prevent  Chinese - 
exhibitors  from  coming  forward,  undertook,  on  the  special  invitation  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government,  to  illustrate  the  part  played  by  China  in  the 
international  exchange  of  products,  by  supplying  **  samples  and  specimens  of 
articles  of  trade  and  commerce,  with  statistical  tables,  exfadbiting  the  movetneUts 
of  commeroe  and  navigation  at  eacdi  port/'  dorinff  ^  ten  yeara  preceding  the 
exhibition.  The  Commissioiiers  of  Customs  at  the  Tneaty-Ports  wiereaooOrdm^ly 
instmetedto  prepare  collections,  consirting  (A),  of  artieles  of  mvrohmdiae 
received  from  foreign  countries ;  (B),  of  afrticles  of>Merohkndi»e  sent  to  foreign . 
countries;  and  (C),  of  artides  of  merchandise  oanied'  ooastwise  between  me\ 
l>eatjr  Ports ;  while,  with  a  view  of  illustrstin^  Chinese  act,  industry,  and 
manuftotores,  the  Commistioners  were  farther  msttuoted  to  purchase  speoi- 
mena  of  miscellaneous  articles  peculiar  to  their  several  loeahttes,  and  td  reecdve 
on  loan,  for  sale  or  return  to  the  owners,  any  articles  iUaatfative  of  inteiOBliqg 
or  instructive  features  of  social  life,  or  special  and  characteristic  branches  of 
industry,  art,  and  manufacture. 

The  first  two  categories,  illustrating  the  intematioiial  e:2ohaiige  of  ptodietsA 
form  the  hasis  of  the  collection  $  for,  however  unattractive  they  may  seem  to 
the  general  public,  these  specimens  serve,  in  connexion  with  the  special  statis* 
tics,  to  explain  ''the  mutual  wants  which  foreign  countries  and  China  in 
turn  feel  and  in  turn  supply."  The  samples  and  specimens  und^  the  ^lird 
heading,— articles  of  merchandise  carried  ooastwise  between  the  several  Treaty 
Ports,— serve  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  traffic  in  foreign  bottoms^  between 
certain  important  points  in  the  Chinese  empire. 

Under  these  three  headings  then,  is  comprised  nearly  every  item  which 
.  comes  under  the  comprehensive  designation  of  Chinese  commerce ;  while  the  . 
articles  from  the  several  localities,  supplemented  by  the  extensive  and- 
valuajble  collections  of  Hu  Taotai,  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Gray,  and  ' 
others,  illustrate  with  tolerable  completeness,  most  branches  of  Chinese  art 
and  industry^  many  phases  of  Chinese  social  life  and  domestic  economy,  and 
some  few  stnking  peculiarities  and  characteristics  of  Chinese  civilisation. 

The  ports  which  have  contributed  to  the  collection  are  14  in  number,  i^, —  ^ 

1.  Canten,  in  the  province  of  Kwangtung,  opened  to  British  trade  by  the*' 
treaty  of  1842.  The  province  in  which  this  port  is  situated,  and  of  whidi  it 
is  the  principal  outlet,  covers  an  area  of  80,000  square  miles,  and  has  a  sea- 
board of  600  nules.  The  population  is  about  19  millions,  and  good  water 
communication  exists  throughout  the  province.  In  the  Canton  collection  is 
included  one  from^Kiungchow,  in  the  island  of  Hainan,  a  port  opened  to  foreign 
trade  by  the  treaty  of  1858,  but  as  yet  not  resorted  to  by  foreign  merchants. 

2.  Swatow,  in  the  same  province,  opened  by  the  British  treaty  of  1868. 
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8»  4, 5, 6.  Foo-chow  and  Amoy  in  the  province  of  Fa-kien,  both  opened  by 
the  French  treaty  of  1842.  The  Fn-kien  province  has  an  area  of  5d/X)0  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  15  millions.  In  the  same  political  division  is  the 
island  of  Formosa,  with  the  two  ports  of  Taiwan  andTamsiu  opened  to  foreign 
trade  in  1858. 

7.  Ningpo,  in  the  province  of  Che-kiang,  containing  an  area  of  89,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  21  millions.  The  port  was  opened  by  the  treaty  of 
1842. 

8, 9.  Shanghai,  opened  by  the  treaty  of  1842,  and  Chinkiang,  opened  by  the 
treaty  of  1858,  both  situated  in  the  province  of  Kiangsu,  containing  an  area 
of  45,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  88  millions. 

10.  Eiukiang,  opened  under  reflations  decided  upon  by  the  British  Minister 
and  the  Chinese  Government  m  1861.  It  is  situated  in  the  province  of 
Kianff-si,  which  has  an  area  of  72,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
19  millions.       ^ 

11.  Hankow,  opened  at  the  same  time  as  Eiukiang,  is  situated  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hupeh,  which  has  an  area  of  70,000  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  27  millions. 

12.  Chefoo,  opened  in  1858,  situated  in  the  province  of  Shantung,  which  has 
an  area  of  65,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  29  millions. 

18.  Tientsin,  opened  by  treaty  of  1858.  It  is  situated  in  the  province  of 
Chih-li,  which  contains  59,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  27  millions. 

14.  Newchwang,  opened  in  1858,  situated  in  the  province  of  Sheng-king, 
which  has  an  area  of  48,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  6  millions. 

Each  of  these  14  ports  supplies  a  collection,  more  or  less  complete,  under 
the  several  above-mentioned  classes  or  categories.  To  avoid  multiplication 
of  samples,  articles  imported  from  Europe  and  America  were  coUeeted  and 
sent  forward  by  one  port  only,  Shanghai,  the  principal  centre  of  the  E2aro- 
pean  import  trade ;  but  articles  imported  from  Asiatic  (not  Chinese)  and 
African  ports,  and  from  Australia  and  the  South  Pacific  Islands,  were  col- 
lected at  the  several  ports  of  entry.  The  following  list  (A.)  will  Aimish  a 
fairly  correct  estimate  of  the  class  of  goods  imported  from  other  than  Euro- 
pean or  American  countries,  and  the  second  list  (B.)  of  the  native  produce 
exported  to  foreign  countries. 

A.— FoRBiON  Goods  imported  into  China,  from  other  than  European  and 
American  countries. 


Classification. 


Articles.  I 

Name  in  English.     J 


Origin. 


Group  1. — Mining,  Quarrying,  and  Afetaliwtgy. 


b.  (Mneral  ores) 

c.  (Other  minerals)  ^- 


Tin  - 
Borax 


Banca;  Malacca. 
Thibet  (imported  vi4    In- 
dia) J  Ceylon. 


jGeoup  ^.-^Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Forestry, 


a.  (Plants  for  food  and 
physic.) 


Cloves 

„     mother 
Cardamoms,  superior 
„         inferior  - 
Ginseng,  Jap.  8t  Cor., 

1st  quality. 
Ginseng,  Jap.  &  Cor., 
2nd  quality. 


}  Islands  of  Amboyna,  Ti- 
mor, Banda,  &c. 

I  India ;  Cochin  China ;  Java. 
Corea;  Japan. 


} 
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Classification. 

Articles. 
Name  in  English. 

Origin. 

Mashrooms  - 

Mongolia. 

Nutmegs 

Banca  Islands,  Sumatra, 
Fenang,  &c. 

F^per,  black 
„       white 

>>  Malayan  Archipelago. 

b,  (Narcotics) 

Betelnut      - 

„  _  .  „  An- 
nam ;  Hainan. 

e.  (Animal  products  in 

Bezoar,  Indian 

Borneo ;  Cochin  CJhina. 

a  raw  state.) 

Elephants*  bones 

Cochin  China ;  Siam. 

„         teeth. 

„               Zansibar. 

(broken). 

Elephants'         teeth, 

(whole). 
Feathers,  kingfishers' 

i»                      » 

Malayan  Archipelago ;  Hai- 

Horns,  rhinoceros*    - 

Siam  ;  Ck>chin  Qiina ;  Su- 
matra? 

Shin,  elephants' 

Cochin  C^ina. 

Tortoise  shell 

Islands  of  Celebes,  Coram, 
Banda,  Ternate,  &c ;  New 
Guinea. 

Japan. 

g,  (Products  of  fores- 

Rattanr 

T  Malayan  Archipelago;  Co- 
J      chin  China. 

try.) 

„      split 

Timber,  hardwood   - 

Malacca ;  Cochin  China. 

„       Kranjee      - 

Malacca. 

Wood,  Camagon. 

„      Ebony. 

„      Garroo. 

„      Iron. 

„      Fragrant. 

„      Rose. 

„      SandaL 

„      Sapan. 

a.  ((Themical  products 
for  technical  and 
pharmaceutical  pur- 
poses.) 

e.  (Etherial  oils) 


g,  (Dye  stufifo,  mineral 
and  organic.) 


A.  (Besins,      washed, 
dyed,  or  bleached.) 


Gsoup  S. — Chemical  Indiutry, 

Camphor,       baroos, 

clean. 
Camphor,       baroos, 

renise. 
Oil,  ginger   - 
„    sandalwood 
Bose  maloes 
Cutch 


Gamboge 


Mangrove  bark 
AmTOF 


Gum,  copal  - 

„      myrrh 
,,     ohbanum 


Malayan  Archipelago. 


Bombay  ? 
Persia;  India. 
Cutch  (India) ;  Pegu. 


Province  of  Chantibon,  in 
Siam ;  Islands  in  Gulf  of 
Siam  ;  Cambodia. 

Singapore. 

Coasts  of  China  Sea;  Ma- 
li^jran  Archipelago ;  Prus- 
sia. 

Philippines ;  Malayan  Archi- 
peli^;  India. 

"t  India. 
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Classification. 


Articles. 
Name  in  Ehiglisli. 


Origin. 


Group  4.^ — SubBianeei  o/Foodf  as  Products  of  Industry, 


g.  (Preseryes  and  ex- 
tracts.) 


Agar  Agar  - 

Bicho  de  Mar,  Black 
„  white  - 

Birds'      nests,      1st 

quality. 
Bijxls'      nestSy     2nd 

quality. 
BiMs'     nests,     drd 

quality. 
Sharks' fins,  black  - 
„  white   - 

Opiom,  Malwa  •* 

„     Fatna 
,1     Skin 


Malayan  Archipelago  $  New 
Guinea. 

I  Timor,"  Celebes,  Bali,  &c. 


>  Jayaj,  Bali,  Bantam,  Borneo, 
Hldnan,  &c. 


^Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 
>  India. 


Group  b* — Textile  Industry  and  Clothing, 


b,  (Cotton,  cotton  sub- 
stitdtes,  cotton 
thread,  cotton  fa- 
brics, and  cords.) 

c,  (Flax,  hemp,  jute, 
and  other  fibres ; 
yams,  threads,  and 
&brics  of  the  same; 
straw  fiibrics  for 
bonnets,  screens, 
and  mats ;  webs  find 
coids  of  reed,  cane, 
bast,  hair,  coir,  &c.) 

J..(Baw  silk,  spun  silk, 
and  manufactures  of 
silk ;  silk  wastes.) 


Cotton  (Indian) 
Manilla  cordage 


Silk  (Japan) 
„   Tuiigkiag,  (Yel- 
low). 


India  (Bombajr^  Calcutta) ; . 
Siam;  Cochin  Chioa^ 


PhiUi^ines. 


Japan. 
Tungldng. 


Gbottp  9. — Stone,  Earthenware,  and  Olass  Industry, 


a,  (Stones,  natural 
and  artificial;  slaie 
and  cement  works.) 


Jade  stone   - 
Cornelian  stone 
,1         beads 
Corals 

Pearl  seeds  - 


Persia;  India;  Australia. 

y  Guserat. 

Philippines;  Sumatra}  Ti- 
mor; India. 
Bombay. 


a,  (Manufactures  of 
ivory^  meersehaumy 
tortoise  shell,  &c.) 


Gboup  lO.-^SmaU-ware  aud  Fancy  Ooode, 
Amber  beads. 
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B. — ^Natiyb  Pboduoh  exported  to  Foreign  CJonntries. 


ClASBiflcation. 


Articles.    Name  in  English. 

:rrr, — rr^ 


Gboup  1. — Minmg,  QuarryiMff^  and  Metaibtrgg^ 


6.  Ofineral  ores  and  metals) 


Arsenio. 
HartaU. 
Marble  dabs. 


Gbotjp  2. — Agriculture,  fforticuUure,  and  Forestry, 


a.  (Plants  for  food  and  physio) 


b.  (Tobacc6  and  odiernaircotic  plants) 

d,.  (CvcooflB  of  sillnrorms)   - 

e»  (Aiadbnallproditcts  in  a  raw  state)  - 


g;^  (Frodncts  of  ferestry) 


Tea,  black,  Congon. 

y,        Souchong. 

„,       Oolong, 

„        Otan'ge  !^ekoe. 

„        Scented  caj^r. 

„       Piek.oe.'/ '  -''^ '' 

„        Ponchon^;-* ' 
Tea,  green.  Young  Bjson. 

-J,-       HysS.'''.;'""'^ 
„  „       skin, 

„        Twankaj. 
„        Imperial. 
„        Gunpowder.  ^ 
Anlseedistar.'  '.}^'' 

Cassiavldi^nea.  '^^  i  ^  • '  ' 

„    Buda, 

„    Twigs. 
Chestnuts. 
China  root. 
GalangaL 
€&iger,  green. 
Bhnbarb. 
Olives. 
Seeds,  melon. 

„    lotus. 
Turmeric. 
Tobacco  lea£ 
Silk  cocoons. 

Feathers,  fowls  and  daoks 
Horns,  young  deer. 
Hair,  human. 
Canes. 
"Wax,  yellow. 


Gboiip  ^^-^Cftemcai  Industry. 


a^  (diemifBai  pxodueis  fbr  technical 

and  pharmaceutical,  purposes.) 
c.  (Fats  and  their  products)  -  •»' 

e.  (Etherial  oils  and  perfhineries>     • 

/•  (Matches,  &c)      -  .  ^ 

g.  (Dje  stdBfs,  mineral  and  orgamc)* 


A.  (Besbs)    - 


Ointharides. 

Potashes. 

Vegetable  Tallow. 

Musk. 

Joss  stick. 

Oil,  peppermint. 

Crackers,  fireworks. 

Copperas. 

Kutgalls. 

YanAish.-  . 

fiesin. 


'  ■>  .'» 
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ClassifieatioiL 


Articles.    Name  in  English. 


Gbouf  4. — Substances  o/Food,  tu  Products  of  Industry. 


a.,  (Flour  and  other  ftrinaceons  pro- 
ducts ;  malt  and  its  products.) 
c  (Spuits  and  spirituous  liquors)    - 
g,  (Preserves  and  extracts)  - 


Cakes. 

Samshoo. 

Preserves. 

Soy. 

Meat,  preserved. 

Vegetables,  preserved. 


Gboup  5. — Textile  Industry  and  Clothing, 


b.  (Cotton,  cotton  substitutes,  cotton 
threads,  cotton  fiibrics  and  cords.) 

e.  (Flax,  hemp,  jute  and  other  fibres) 


d.,  (Raw  silk ;  spun  silk  and  manu- 
factures of  silk ;  silk  wastes.) 


c»  ^manwaiemanofiictures,  gold  and 
aalver  cloths  and  embroideries.) 


Cotton  cords. 

Native  cloth. 

Hemp. 
„       twine. 

Grass  cloth,  fine. 
„  coarse. 

Matting. 

Raw  siSc,  Cotngan 
„         Kowkong 
„         Machun 
„         Suitang 
„         Euchun 
y,         Kongmi 
„         Loongkong 
„         Mahfl^ 
„         Hantang 
»,         Seulam. 
„         Cumchuck 
„         Laklow 
„         Satow  - 

Silk,  re-reeled,  (}otngan 


;1s^ 


II 


^1 

Short 

re-f<eeled. 

silk. 


„  Laklow      ^      

„  Laklow,  long  re-reeled 

silk, 
thrown,  organsine  or  warp,  % 

threads, 
thrown,  organsine  or  warp,   1 

thread, 
thrown,  tram  or  woof,  2  threads. 

f,       boiled  and  prepared  foe 

Uioloom. 
waste, 
raw,  wild, 
floss,  Canton. 

»,    other  proTmceSft 
threads, 
piece  goods, 
fish  lines. 


Embroideries. 
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Classification. 

Articles.    Name  in  English. 

h.  (Einished  objects  of  clothing)      - 

Silk  clothing. 

Shoes,  straw. 

Hats 

n    felt. 

Skin  clothing. 

Caps,  felt. 

Pouches. 

t.  (Upholstery,   carpeting,   curtains, 

Table  covers. 

bed  ftirniture.) 

Gboup  7. — ^fetal  Industry, 


a.  (Groldsmiths'     and    silversmiths' 
work,  and  jewellery,  &c. 


Grold  ware. 

Silver. 

Gold  thread,  imitation. 

Silver  „ 

Copper  ware. 

Pewter      „ 


Gboup  8. — Wood  Industry, 


6,  (Joiners'  work) 


u  (Basket  work) 


Wood  ware. 
Bamboo  ware. 
Furniture. 

Hardwood  planks,  &c. 
Rattan  ware. 


Gboup  9. — Stone,  Earthenware,  and  Glass  Industry, 


a,  (Stones,  natural  and  artificial,  slate 
and  cement  works.) 

b,  (Earthenware)      -  -  - 

c,  (Glass  manu&ctureB) 


Ink  stones. 
Buttons,  cap. 

„        fancy. 
Chinaware,  fine. 

M         coarse. 
Earthenware. 
Glass  bangles. 

„     beads. 
Pictures,  glass. 
Lamps, 
Ck)rals,  false. 


Group  10. — SmaU-ware  and  Fancy  Goods, 


a,  (Mannfisustnres  of  ivory,  meerschaum, 
tortoise  shell,  mother  of  pearl, 
whalebone,  wax  wares,  japanned 
goods.) 


Ivory  ware 
Tortoise  shell  ware. 
Mother  of  pearl  ware 
Bone  ware. 
Lacquered  ware. 
Sandalwood    „ 
Amber  ware. 
„     beads. 
Beads,  scented. 
„      fancy. 
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Cla^Biiipatio^. 

Articles.    ;N«tte  ia  EnglislL 

c.  (Umbrellas,  parasok,  &&&, 

canes, 

Fans,  feather. 

whips,  etc.) 

„    gauze  and  fancy. 

„    paper. 

„    palm  leaf,  trimmed. 

„           „         untrimmed. 
Umbrellas,  silk. 
Kittysols. 

Lanterns.                                     .  .  /, 
Cariosities.                               ; 

e.  (Toys)      - 

Toys. 

Ornaments. 
Pictures  (rfce  paper). 
Spectacles. 

G&OUP  11. — Paper  Industry  and  Stationery, 


b,  (Oolonred  paper,  paper  banging^, 
tapestry,  playing  card^  &c.) 

d,  (Articles  for  writing,  drawing,  and 
painting.) 


Paper,  oiled. 

„       ware. 

„      rioe. 
Ink,  CSiina. 


Group  \Z»^~Maehinery  and  means  of  Trantport 

I  Scales  and  weights, 
I  Sundials. 


Group  15. — Musical  Insttumenis, 
a,  (Musical  instruments)      -  -  |  Drums. 


The  articles  of  mercbandiae  reoeiyed  firom  Shirope  and  America  consist 
principally  of  manufiu^ures,  cotton  goods,  woollen  goods,  and  melalf,  the 
thousand  and  one  other  articles  which  complete  the  collection  and  swell  the 
returns,  being  of  comparatively  minor  importance. 

These  manufactured  goods  are  too  feaniliar  for  the  spechnens  exhibited  to 
attract  much  attention  or  excite  much  interest  They  haye,  however,  the 
merit  of  illustrating,  in  a  very  practical  way,  the  special  Chinese  needs  which 
Great  Britain  is  aUe  to  supiSy,  while  the  progressive  ohaiacter  of  the  trade 
is  sufficiently  in£cated  by  the  following  table : — 
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Piece  Goods. — ^It  has  been  computed  on  official  authority,  that  the  annual 
average  individual  expenditure  of  the  natives  of  British  India  on  material  or 
clothing  is  about  lOs,  per  head.  Owing  to  the  greater  rigour  of  the  winter, 
and  the  wider  range  of  latitude,  the  expenditure  of  the  Chinese  is  probably 
considerably  larger.  The  extraordinary  prudence,  frugality,  and  poverty  of  the 
Chinese  tend  to  keep  the  expenditure  of  the  lower  classes  at  a  minimnm,  but 
the  expensive  silks  and  furs  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  redress  the 
balance,  and  render  the  average  expenditure  of  10«.  below,  rather  than  above, 
that  of  India.  Accepting  this  average,  however,  as  a  basis,  we  may  fti*anmA 
that  the  sum  of  150,000,000/.  is  annually  expended  by  Chinese  in  the 
purchase  of  materials  for  clothing,  and  of  this  sum,  the  value  of  the  foreign 
goods  imported,  represents  the  portion  which  is  supplied  by  European  looms. 

The  actual  value  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  goods  imported  into  Chin& 
during  the  year  1872,  was  under  10  millions  sterling;  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  total  expenditure,  and  tax  below  the  consumption  anticipated  when  the 
first  treaties  with  China  were  entered  upon.  It  is  often  assumed  that  the 
cause  of  this  limited  consumption  of  foreign  goods,  is  to  be  found  in  official 
obstinacy,  obstructions  in  regard  to  internal  transit,  local  prejudices,  igno- 
rance, and  superstition  ;  but  experience  is  bc^pnning  to  demonstrate,  that  the 
main  obstacle  to  the  indefinite  expansion  of  British  trade  in  manufactured 
goods,  is  in  reality  the  manufacturmg  power  of  the  people,  and  the  peculiar 
character  of  Chinese  social  economy,  which  enables  the  ordinary  farmer  to 
work  up  on  his  own  farm,  without  the  aid  of  machinery  or  workmen,  the 
material  which  he  has  grown  on  his  own  land.  This  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  which  make  the  Chinese  independent  of  foreign  supply,  although  it  is 
in  direct  practical  contradiction  to  that  axiom  of  political  economy,  which 
refers  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  productive  powers  of  labour  to  the 
division  of  employments.  The  Chinese  farmer  cultivates  his  own  cotton,  or 
obtains  it  in  direct  barter  for  the  produce  of  his  own  fields,  constructs  his  own 
simple  yet  effective  machi  nes,  and  cards,  spins,  and  weaves  the  raw  material, 
without  other  assistance  than  that  of  his  own  fiunily.  Each  farmhouse  and 
village  is  thus  able  not  merely  to  supply  its  own  wants,  but  has  probably  a 
suiplus  to  dispose  of,  at  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  to  the 
artificers  and  shopkeepers  of  the  neighbouring  towns.  The  principal  con* 
sumers  of  British  cotton  goods  are  among  the  well-to-do  classes, — those  who  can 
afford  frequent  renewal  of  clothing,  and  are  willing  to  dispense  with  extreme 
durability  in  favour  of  gloss  and  novelty.  Considering,  therefore,  the  com- 
paratively limited  class  of  consumers,  Ihe  progressive  demand  for  foreign 
piece  goods — though  it  does  not  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  envoy  wno 
signed  the  treaty  of  Nanking  in  1842,  who  stated  that  a  trade  had  been 
opened  up  so  vast,  *'  that  all  3ie  mills  in  Lancashire  could  not  make  stockiiig 
**  stuff  enough  for  one  of  its  provinces  " — ^is  satisfactory  enough,  espedally 
when  it  is  ^me  in  mind  that  these  &brics  have  to  compete  with  native 
goods,  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  people,  and  produced  at  a  minimum 
cost,  by  means  of  unpaid  household  and  domestic  industry,  in  a  country 
remarkable  for  the  thrift,  untiring  diligence,  and  persevering  application  to 
labour  of  its  inhabitants. 

Metak. — The  specimens  of  metals  imported  into  China  are  very  numerous, 
though  the  annual  value  of  the  total  importation  is  und^  a  million  sterling, 
and  the  prospects  of  any  expansion  <k  the  trade  appear  very  vague  and 
doubtfuL  It  would,  indeed,  seem  more  than  probable,  that  the  importation  of 
metals  will  be  checked  and  lessened  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  by  the  open- 
ing of  native  mines,  and  the  application  of  foreign  machinery  and  iqppliances. 
Official  obstructiveness  and  dread  of  chuogre,  are  being  gradually  overcome, 
popular  ignorance  and  superstition  are  hSing  surely  though  slowly  under- 
mined, and  there  seems  lair  reason  to  hope  that  the  leaven  of  progress 
is  alr^idy  working,  and  is  likely  to  achieve  important  results  in  this  directioii. 
The  Chinese  are  eminently  quicksighted  and  practical,  and  are  by  no  means 
averse  to  change  whenever  it  appears  conducive  to  thour  own  interests.  They 
are  peculiarly  amenable  to  reason,  they  are  free  from  all  caste  prejudices, 
and  they  have  no  intolerant  religious  bias.  They  have  adopted  many  im- 
provements from  other  nations  in  the  course  of  Uieir  history,  and  the  pro- 
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grets  of  the  past  20  yean,  justifies  the  expectation,  that  the  minefal  resources 
of  the  Empire  will,  at  no  very  distant  date,  he  developed  and  utilized. 

Ircn. — ^Under  the  present  primittye  system  of  extraction  and  working', 
natiYe  iron  (of  which  some  excellent  specimens  are  exhibited  by  M.  Giquel, 
director  of  the  Arsenal  at  Foochow)  is  very  expensiye,  and  is  unable  to  oom^ 
pete  with  foreign  by  reason  of  its  cost.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  if  iron 
implements  and  tools  of  eyery  kind,  were  made  at  Birmingham  and  8heflleld, 
on  Chinese  models,  without  change  or  alteration,  they  mi^t  become  articles 
of  commerce.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  introduce  American  machine  made 
nails,  but  the  experiment  was  nnsuccessfuL  Natiye  iron  is  softer,  mora 
ductile,  and  less  brittle  than  fordgn,  and  is  capable  of  being  wmrked  up  several 
times ;  hence  its  preference  is  obvious  and  naturaL  Moreover,  machine  made 
nails  have  not  yet  superseded,  even  in  Europe,  the  nails  made  b^  hand,  and, 
so  long  as  the  nailers  of  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire,  find  it  possible  to 
pursue  their  handicraft,  it  is  needless  to  expect  that  the  lower  priced  labour  of 
Chinese  will  be  driven  out  of  the  fiekL  Des^te  the  fiulure  of  forewn  nails 
to  find  a  market  in  China,  it  seems,  therefore,  possible,  that  tools  and  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  mi^t  find  and  supply  an  existing  demand. 

QntcAfi/Mrw-^The  qmcksilver  y^tadb.  is  eaJiibited  among  the  specimens  of 
imports,  is  supplemented  by  the  samples  of  cinnabar  m>m  Kueiohow  and 
Canton.  Foreign  quicksilver  finotuates  largely  in  price,  and  the  quantity 
annually  imported  yariee  greatly  in  consequence.  It  is  employed  in  the  ex- 
traction of  ores,  in  forming  the  reflecting  snr&ce  of  looking-giasges,  and  in 
medicine,  in  which  it  forms  the  basis  of  innumerable  prescriptions.  The 
native  cinnabar  is  collected  in  red  crystals  and  purified  by  sublimation.  It  is 
then  put  into  wat^,  levigated,  and  finally  dried  on  tUes  in  the  sun.  The 
uses  to  which  yennilioa  is  put  are  numerous.  Bed  is  supposed  to  be  a  colour 
of  good  omen  and  is  more  largely  em^yed  than  any  other.  It  is  perfaj^s 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  great  Chinese  Materia  Jf^eitea,  published  in  1596, 
includes  and  describes  a  v^etable  quicksilver,  said  to  be  identical  in  proper- 
ties, appearance,  and  all  save  origin,  with  the  mercury  of  European  commerce. 
This  vegetable  quick^Qver  is  said  to  be  retracted  fipom  the  steins  and  stalks  of 
the  Purslane  {Portuhea  oleraeta').  The  process  <^  extraction  is  detailed  at 
length,  and  in  a  most  circnmstantud  manner  in  the  Chinese  Herbal.  Whether 
there  be  any  possilMlity  of  truth  in  the  notice  must  be  left  for  scientific 
observers  and  experimentalists  to  decide. 

Needles, — ^The  needles  exhibited  are  manufsictured  ftom  iron  wire. 
Foreign  machine  made  needles  have  diminished  the  demand,  but  the  native 
make,  clumsy  and  costly  as  they  are,  still  hold  their  own.  They  do  not  rust 
in  the  hand  of  the  workman,  they  are  made  in  a  shape  adapted  to  the  re- 
(juirements  of  the  material,  and  have  been  known  and  sanctioned  by  prescrip- 
tive usage  during  many  generations. 

Till. — The  tin  which  figures  largely  among  metal  imports,  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  tin  foil  for  sacrificial  paper  money,  and  pewter  ware  for 
household  use.  Chinese  pewter  is  softer  and  moiie  ductile  than  Enrojpean ; 
it  is  also  much  esteemed  on  account  of  its  £reedom  from  verdigris.  Tm  has 
lon^  been  an  article  of  import  into  China,  and  was  brought  from  Malacca  iu 
native  junks,  before  the  opening  of  European  trade.  The  Dutch  settlements 
in  Sumatra  ^ve  Holland  an  a£u>st  undisputed  monopoly  of  the  early  trade 
with  China  in  this  metal,  so  &r  at  least  as  European  commerce  was  con- 
cerned. The  East  India  Company  attempted  to  break  down  this  mouopoly 
in  1780  by  the  introduction  of  purer  tin  from  Cornish  mines.  But  the  high 
price  of  the  Cornwall  tin  prevented  it  frx>m  competing  with  that  firom  Banca, 
notwithstanding  its  superior  quality.  The  Banca  tin  is  mined  and  smelted 
by  Chinese  setUers,  and  a  lai^e  trade  is  still  carried  on  in  native  bottoms. 

Native  Produce, 
Of  the  native  produce  carried  coastwise  from  port  to  port,  of  its  extent, 
variety,  and  interest,  the  specimens  included  iu  the  collection  afford  a  very 
sufficient  and  satisfactory  illustration.  The  textile  fabrics,  the  home-spun 
cloths  which  prove  such  formidable  rivals  to  British  manuAwtnres,  the  hemp- 
cloth,  grass-cloth,  and  bamboo  cloth,  flax,  jute,  reed,  and  other  fibres,  are  all 
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representody  and  these  specimens  are  of  great  iatereek  and  Yalae>  as  showinc^ 
the  power  and  capacity  of  Chinese  handiorafta  and  domestic  indiutiy  to 
compete  with  British  machinery  and  seientiAo  skilL    . 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  mnltifarione  items  which  compose 
the  list  of  native  produce,  the  most  important  of  which  are  included  under 
the  headings  of  suhstaaoes  of  food  as  psoduots  olindustry ;  leather  indnstfj; 
manufiMstures  of  metal  and  alloj ;  wood  indostzy ;  stone,  earthenware,  and 
glass  industry;  slate  and  cement;  p«per  industry ;  textile  ftbtios ;  dyestulb ; 
animal  products ;  resins,  and  plants  for  food  and  physie.  The  trade  in  tiiis 
last  named  item,  is  of  great  value  and  importance,  and  perhaps  no  part  of  the 
Chinese  eoUeetion  is  mote  full  of  interest  to  scientific  observers,  than  that 
which  comprises  the  contents  of  the  Chinese  Pharmacopeia.  Hitherto 
Ig^wia  opportunities  for  investigation,  haie  been  much  restricted,  and  ^naUled 
'^^^"^  hibonrers  in  the  field  have  been  few.  The  botany  of  Southern  Cham  has, 
indeed,  been  investigated  and  classified  by  the  scientific  exertions  of  Dr. 
H«  M,  Hanee,  Her  Majesty's  vice^eotisul  at  Whampoa,  and  the  labours  of  Fhre 
Davk^  Mc«  Williamson,  Dr,  Bretschneider,  Mr.  Swxahee,  Dr,  WilUams,  and 
others,  have  sufficed  to  show  how  important  ia  the  fiald  which  still  remains  to 
be  expletfed.  The  specimens  exhibited  at  YieBiia  will  serve  to  illustrate  in 
a  geimral  way  the  character  of  Chineae  medicine,  and  the  limited  extent 
of  Chinese  scientific  hnowledge ;  but  the  eoUeetion  may  serve  at  the  same 
time  a  more  imjiortant  pui^se,  in  assistii^  in  the  identiMtion  with  medieinee 
known. in  Europe,  of  many  articles  of  which  the  origin  and  properties  haire 
been,  at  present,  but  partly  investigated. 

The  Chinese  have  no  soientifia  acquaintance  with  chemistry,  and  henee 
th^  mineral  products  employed  mediciiially,  are  used  for  purposes  whieik 
our  own  researches  would  not  sanction.*  Many  substances  are  made  use  of 
which  are  devoid  of  all  medicinal  properties,  while  others  are  so  administered 
that  the  effect  must  be  extremely  variable  and  uaoertain.  Moat  of  the  mineral 
drugs  are  used  crude,  but  some,  such  as  mercurials,  are  the  result  of 
^}>fwt<<^  operations  evidently  conducted  with  considerable  skilif 

The  coUectioa  offers  many  curious  evidences  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
but  it  afliords  also,  many  interesdng  proo&  of  the  empirical  success  which  has 
attended  the  researches  and  expenments  of  the  Chmese  medical  professimi. 
In  the  following  notes  of  drugs  included  in  the  collection,  it  is  not  presumed 
to  exhaust  Uie  subject,  or  even  to  describe  those  best  known  and  most  fre- 
quently emplored;  but  it  would  seem  probable  that  a  few  memoranda,  how- 
ever impei&ot  and  inexact,  may  be  of  some  interest  and  value  to  BtitMi 
dr^gists  and  chemical  manufacturers. 

Tanff'$hen  u  a  species  of  ginseng  grown  in  Shangtang  in  the  south-west 
of  the  province  of  Shan^-si.  It  is  conndered  inforior  to  the  Manchurian  and 
Corean  ginseng,  and  has  been  in  a  great  measure  supplanted  by  the  more 
valued  drug.  At  p»resent  it  is  used  principally  by  poor  persons  in  all  ailments 
where  ginseng  is  recommended ;  its  price  is  about  Si,  per  pecul  of  18S(  lbs. 

2Vin$r-*i«».— This  medicine  is  described  by  Dr.  Hanbury  in  his  Kotes  on 
Chinese  McUeria  Mediea,  as  a  fleshy  branching  root,  in  sire,  shape,  colour,  and 
general  appearance  resembling  gentian.  He  ascrib^  it  to  the  root  of  AraSa 
etbM$,  now  known  as  Dimorpkanthw  edulk.  It  is  recommended  by  Chinese 
doctors  in  fevers,  colds,  and  disease  of  the  heart.  The  price  is  8/.  for  every 
1881  lbs. 

HuMna-chH, — This  is  the  dried  root  of  an  herbaceous  plant  cultivated  in 
the  province  of  Shan-si,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  foet. 
In  early  autumn  it  bears  a  yellow  and  purple  ftower,  and  its  seeds  are  con- 
tained m  a  pod  about  an  inch  in  length.  Ine  root  is  6  Or  8  inches  long,  of  a 
yellowish  white,  with  a  thick  rind  and  pithy  centre.  It  is  used  in  the  cure 
of  ulcers  and  as  an  emollient ;  in  cases  of  deafoess,  and  as  a  general  tonic. 
It  is  classed  bv  Hoflfmann  and'  Schultes  as  Ptarmica  nbirica.  The  price  is 
about  8/.  per  188^  lbs. 

Sheng-ti  is  the  unprepared  foot  of  the  plant  better  known  as  Ti-hwang  and 

•  See  Dr.  HMibuiVs  invaluable  "Notss  on  Chinese  Materia  Wedica." 
t  Dr.  Hanbury's  **  Notes  on  Ohinese  Materia  Medioa.''. 
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is  Iftfgely  produced  in  the  proTince  of  Ho-nan.  By  Abbe  Grosier  it  is,  identified 
with  Syn^thjftum  officinale,  valued  in  Europe  on  account  of  its  mucilaginous 
and  astringent  properties.  The  roots  are  conical,  about  two  inches  long ; 
they  are  covered  with  a  brown  cuticle,  and  when  opened,  exhibit  a  close  sur- 
face of  a  dark  purple  colour.  It  is  used  as  a  febrifoge  and  blood  purifier, 
and  its  price  is  about  1/.  15«.  per  1384  lbs. 

7\i-chung  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  wnich  the  leaves  are  used  as  a  vegetable 
and  are  reputed  a  certain  cure  for  dyspepsia.  The  bark  is  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  and  when  pulled  discloses  a  web  of  glossy  white  threads.  The  Tu- 
chung  has  been  identified  by  Hoffmann  and  bchultes  as  Evonymvs  jap<micu$ 
of  the  order  celattroc€(B  or  spindle  trees.  An  infusion  of  the  bark  is  ad- 
ministered as  a  tonic  and  strengthening  medicine  in  case  of  debility  from  age 
or  other  causes.    It  is  valued  at  17/.  per  133^  lbs, 

Niu'lui  is  the  root  of  a  shrub  three  or  fbur  feet  high,  with  coloured  stalks 
and  leaves.  Dr.  Porter  Smith  thinks  it  is  the  iVpo/ta  genicvJata,  but^by 
Messrs.  Hoffmann  and  Schultes  it  is  identified  with  another  plant  of  Ihe  same 
order,  Achvranthea  amera.  It  is  said  to  turn  gray  hair  black,  and  is  ad- 
ministered m  c^ses  of  difficult  parturition  and  for  the  dispersion  of  humours 
and  ulcers.    Its  price  is  8/.  per  133^  lbs. 

CA't-/ru  is  the  seed  of  a  shrub  {Lydym  Ckmenae)  which  grows  three  or 
four  feet  high,  fiowers  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  bears  small  red  berries 
in  autumn.    It  is  valued  at  30/.  per  183^  lbs. 

The  Shan-yo  is  the  heart  of  a  i»ort  of  yam.  It  is  prescribed  in  cases  where 
nutritious  medidnes  appear  to  be  required,  and  is  recommended  in  dyspepsia. 
It  costs  50/.  per  133|  lbs. 

Peh'chu  is  the  dried  root  of  a  plant  cultivated  extensively  in  the  Chekiang 
province.  The  Chinese  herbal  says  it  was  formerly  known  by  the  names 
<<  sky  thistle  "  and  ^  hill  mustard  "  because  its  leaves  and  flowers  resemUed 
those  of  a  Oiistle,  and  the  flavour  of  its  root  was  sharn  and  biting  like  mus* 
tard.  The  plant  has  been  identified  with  AtracModes,  The  roots  are 
collected'  in  autunm  and  dried  over  a  slow  fire.  They  have  a  sweet  voild 
taste,  and  are  slightlv  aromatic.  They  are  used  as  a  tonic,  a  digestive,  and 
restorative  in  cases  of  debility.    Its  value  is  2/.  15«.  for  every  133^  lbs. 

Pei-mu  is  largely  grown  in  the  provinces  of  Chekiang  and  Sae-chuaOi 
Messrs.  Hoffinann  and  Schultes  class  the  plant  as  a  bell-wort,  (LUiacetB 
uvularid).  The  Chekiang  bulb  is  much  coarser  than  the  one  produced  in 
Szechuan,  and  commands  a  price  of  only  1/.  15«.  per  133^  lbs.,  while  the 
Szechuan  root  costs  about  80A  per  183^  lbs.  Pei-mu  is  prescribe  in  cases 
of  fever,  ague,  and  calculus,  and  is  also  used  as  a  lact^  stimulant,  and  as  an 
expectorant. 

Yuan-ahen,  black  ^seng,  is  said  by  the  Chinese,  to  be  identical  in  all  save 
colour  and  quality  with  the  better  known  ginseng  of  Manchuria.  It  is  used 
in  fever,  and  also  to  allay  feverish  symptoms  after  childbirth.  The  Yti^e  lA 
12*.i)er  138^1bs. 

Mai-min-iung  consists  of  the  tubes  of  a  plant  identified  b^  Dr.  Hanbui^ 
with  Ophtopogonjaponicus,    It  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  gentle  stimulant,  and  is       ' 
prescribed  as  a  remedy  in  case  of  bilious  fever.    The  price  is  3/.  10«.  per 
133ilb8. 

Chu-yu-ju,  valued  at  1/.  per  133^  lbs.,  is  the  firuit  of  a  shrub  identified  with 
ComuB  officinaUs,  The  fruit  is  like  a  small  wild  date,  and  is  used  as  a  febri- 
fuge  and  vermiftige. 

Pi€n-4<m  is  the  seed  of  a  vSgotoos  omameiital  creeper  with  large  leaves  and 
a  BHiaB  white  flower  (LtMab  mdgari$f).  The  pods  are  long  and  the  seeds  are 
sometimes  black  and  sometimes  white ;  the  white  only  are  used  as  a  medieine, 
which  is  supposed  to  streAffthea  the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach.  While 
unripe  the  bean  is  used  as  food,  but  only  in  small  quantifies,  asit  is  considered 
certiun  to  bring  on  fever  aad  ague* 

Shih-ch*ang*fu,  Acorus  eaktmue,  a  sort  of  flag  which  makes  its  appearance 
iu  spring.    It  kis- green  lance-shapcd  loaves  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length, 
crooked  aad  jointed  roots,  dark  brown  in  colour  and  resembling  frayed  cord- 
age.   Its  rootd  are  prescribed  for  colds,  coughs,  and  diseases  of  tiiie  longs. 
Lou-pi,  the  peel  of  a  species  of  gourd  grown  in  Chekiang  i  it  is  used  as  a. 
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strong  purgative  fully  equal    to   jalap.    Dr.  Porter  Smith  classee  it  as 
Bryonia. 

Shau'Ch^a  is  the  fruit  of  a  small  bush  (Cratagui  cuneata)  growing  wild  on 
the  hills.  A  decoction  of  the  fruit  is  prescribed,  internally,  for  dysentery,  and, 
externally,  for  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Pai-Ciih  is  the  rhiaome  of  a  smaU  perennial  {Iris  Florentina).  The  root 
is  used  as  an  emenagogue  and  a  stimulant.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  orris  root  formerly  used  as  a  stimulant  in  European  medicinal  prepara- 
tions, but  now  disused  as  medicine  and  employed  only  in  perfumery. 

Sang-pai-pif  a  medicine  used  for  purifymg  the  blood,  is  the  inner  bark  of 
the  root  of  the  mulberry. 

Hsia-ku-Uao  is  the  dried  flower  of  a  conmion  grass.  It  has  an  angular 
stem,  grows  from  one  to  two  feet  in  height,  and  bears  a  small  purple  flower 
whi<^  ripens  into  ears  like  wheat.  It  is  used  principaUy  in  th(9  cure  of 
tumours  and  external  sores. 

dCun-kwi  consists  of  the  smaU  floss-covered  buds  of  the  MaanoKa  yu4an 
picked  before  frilly  expanded.  The^  are  employed  as  a  ^wernQ  stimulant 
and  tonic,  and  are  said  to  be  an  antidote  against  certain  poisons. 

Ch*ienhu  (^Smilix  eartx)  is  a  root  of  a  dark  coloured  exterior  and  pithy  oentre, 
with  a  slight  smell  resembling  sarsaparilla  root  and  a  bitter  sickening  state. 
It  is  admmistered  chiefly  in  asthma  and  diseases  afiecting  the  respiratory 
organs. 

Pai-ck^  the  small  tubers  of  an  herbaceous  plant  found  among  rooks.  The 
tubers  are  mucilaginous,  bitter,  glossy,  and  translucent.  IVy  are  principally 
employed  to  purity  the  blood. 

bwang-chU-hwa^  the  dried  flower  heads  of  the  yellow  chrysaniktmMm.  It 
IS  used  as  a  decoction  for  disorders  of  the  head  and  eyes,  in  diseases  supposed 
to  arise  from  fevers  or  heat  in  the  body. 

T^en-mhi'tungj  fleshy  translucent  tubers  of  the  Meltrnthium  Cochin  Sinente^ 
Varying  in  siie  from  the  thickness  of  a  writing  quill  to  that  of  the  little  flnger, 
and  ofren  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  Loureiro,  quoted  in  Dr.  Han-> 
bury*s  notes,  states  that  this  drug  is  regarded  as  a  diaphoretic  and  expectorant, 
and  that  it  is  administered  in  phthisis. 

Wu-J^ung  or  centipedes  are  caught  about  buildings  or  are  bred  in  covered 
jars.  The  Chinese  physicians  beheve  them  to  have  the  power  of  driving  out 
the  poison  from  external  sores.  Burnt  crisp,  and  mingled  with  samshoo, 
they  are  said  to  be  a  never-foiling  remedy  for  worms. 

Ch'i-shd.  These  are  snakes  fit>m  one  to  three  feet  in  length,  common 
throughout  the  coast  provinces.  The  country  people  hunt  them  and  dry 
them  over  a  slow  fire.  The  physicians  believe  this  snake,  frt)m  its  disposition 
to  take  refrige  in  holes  and  crevices  when  alive,  has,  when  mixed  with  medicine, 
A  power  and  tendency  to  secrete  itself  in  the  most  intricate  parts  of  the  body. 

The  foregoing  are  merely  a  few  of  the  many  specimens  of  drugs  and 
medicines  comprised  in  the  Vienna  collection.  Many  of  these  officinal  plants, 
though  they  have  not  any  place  in  the  western  pharmacopeia,  are  held  in  high 
repute  by  native  physicians.  Some  of  them  are  credited  by  Chinese  with 
fantastic  and  impossible  properties,  and  are  reported  to  have  an  efficacy  little 
short  of  the  miraculous ;  others,  however,  recommended  by  the  practice  and 
experience  of  many  ^nerations,  well  deserve  examination,  and  might  possibly 
he  found  worthy  of  mtroduction  into  Europe. 

Native  Produce. 
Among  the  spedmens  of  native  produce  exhilHted,  the  most  important  are 
naturally  those  which  represent  the  staples  of  export  to  foreign  countries, 
tea,  silk,  rhubarb,  &C.,  &c.  These  are  so  well  Iniown,  and  have  been  so 
often  described,  that  it  is  needless  to  mention  them  here.  Among  the  minor 
articles  of  export  and  coast  trade,  however,  are  many  items  oomparatrrely 
unknown  to  English  commerce,  but  sufficiently  important  in  their  natores, 
properties,  or  applications  to  call  for  a  passing  notice  in  this  report. 

Vegetable  TaUow.^The  specimens  of  vegetable  tallow  exhibited,  represent 
a  trade  of  some  hnportance,  though  confined  entirely  to  Chinese  hands,  and 
carried  on  exclusively  between  Chinese  ports.  In  the  central  provinces  of 
China  the  tallow  tree,  or  ♦«  StUingia  ubifera**  is  extensively  cultiTited  on 
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acconnt  of  its  extraordinary  utility  and  mnhifiirioas  applications.  From  its 
leaves  a  black  dve  is  prepiured  ;  the  seeds  furnish  the  tidlow,  and  the  kernels, 
when  crushed,  yield  an  oil,  which  is  said  to  possess,  among  other  properties, 
that  of  chanffing  grey  hair  to  black.  The  recuse  of  the  seeds  furnish  a  manure 
of  special  efficacy  in  the  cuHiration  of  tobacco,  and  the  bark  is  used  as  a 
medicine.  The  seeds  which  furnish  the  tallow  are  contained  in  a  three-lobed 
berry,  surrounded  by  a  white  fatty  substance,  disclosed  when  the  seeds  are 
ripe,  by  the  burstrng  of  the  capsule.  This  se^  is  crushed  and  boiled,  the  fax 
rises  to  the  top  and  is  skimmed  off,  run  into  moulds,  and  suffered  to  cool  in 
cakes  of  about  80  lbs.  weight  The  average  cost  of  this  vegetable  tallow  is 
2/.  ]  5«.  per  133^  lbs.,  a  price  which  prevents  it  from  entering  mto  competition 
in  the  European  market  with  the  anunal  tallow  of  Russia  and  Uruguay.  The 
vegetable  tallow  of  Singapore,  made  from  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  mango- 
steen,  is,  however,  imported  into  England  for  the  use  of  candle  manufacturers, 
and  it  is  not  altogether  impossible  tlmt  inspection  of  this  little  known  Chinese 
product  by  experts,  may  result  in  its  introduction  as  an  article  of  isommerce 
into  the  London  market 

Hemp. — ^The  specimens  of  Chinese  hemp  included  in  the  collection  are 
much  coarser  and  darker  than  the  European  exhibits,  and  contrast  most  un- 
favourably with  the  Russian,  Polish,  ;uid  Italian  specimens.  Yet  hemp  has 
been  cultivated  in  China  from  time  immemoriaL  The  earliest  classics  refisr 
to  it ;  the  great  sages  and  founders  df  Chinese  philosophy,  Confucius  and 
Mencius,  allude  to  the  plant  in  a  way  which  impties  its  early  use,  and  the 
Chinese  character  b^  which  it  is  represented  is  an  original  one,  and  thus 
fkvours  the  supposition  that  the  plant  is  indigenous  to  the  country.  The 
Chinese  hemp  is  perhaps  rendered  coarse  by  the  conditioivs  of  cultivation. 
Strong  rank  soils,  with  much  manure,  are  required  to  force  the  young  plant 
into  upward  growth,  and  thus  lengthen  the  fibre ;  and  the  dose  sowing  prac- 
tised with  a  view  to  check  lateral,  and  force  upward,  growth,  pediaps  deprives 
the  hemp  of  those  finer  qualities  which,  under  the  exposure  to  light  and  air,  it 
developes  in  localities  where  the  conditions  of  culture  are  more  finvourable. 
The  Chhiese  are  unacquainted  with  the  stimulant  known  in  India  as  *<  banc,'* 
prepared  from  the  leaves  and  green  part  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Chinese  method  of  cultivation  prevents  the  plant  from  secreting  as 
fully  as  it  would  otherwise  do,  the  resinous  principles  natural  to  it 

imnglass. — ^The  exhibits  under  the  heading  of  isinglass,  among  the  imports 
is  not  the  isinglass  of  European  commerce,  but  is  made  of  the  noses  and 
sounds  of  a  species  of  carp  found  in  the  Ganges.  It  is  thus  a  kind  of  fish 
glUe,  and  is  prepared  in  thin  diaphanous  sheets,  used  in  painting ;  in  giving  a 
lustre  to  nlks,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  IndiiEui  ink.  It  has  countless  uses, 
but  is  not  employed  as  an  article  of  food.  In  addition  to  this  import,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  second  exhibit  also  under  the  head  of  isinglass,  consisting  of 
clarified  seaweed,  used  solely  as  an  edible,  and  not  employed  for  any  manu- 
facturing purposes.  The  isinglass  of  European  commerce  was  formerly  ob- 
tained m>m  the  dried  air  bladders  of  only  one  kind  of  fish,  the  sturgeon.  The 
progress  of  science  and  the  necessities  of  commerce  have,  however,  led  to  the 
discovery  that  the  air  bladders  of  many  other  species  of  fish  may  be  also 
employed,  and  the  supply  has  proportionately  increased.  On  the  suggestion 
of  rrofessor  Owen,  who  called  the  attention  of  the  Canadian  Conunissioners 
for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  to  the  subject,  the  preparation  of  isinglass  was 
introduced  into  Canada,  where  it  soon  established  itself  as  a  profitable  mdustry ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  woath  inquiry  whether  a  similar  preparation  might  not  be 
made  frxym  the  air  bladders  of  some  of  the  innumerable  species  of  fish  which 
are  found  on  the  Chinese  coast 

Arumc, — The  Chinese  arsenic  exhibited  is  found  in  the  central  provinces, 
and  is  largely  used  in  agriculture,  especially  in  the  destruction  of  worms  and 
insects  in  rice -growing  districts.  Its  poisonous  properties  are  well  known, 
and  the  public  safety  is  protected  by  restrictions  against  its  indiscriminate 
sale.  A  sulphurate  of  arsenic,  known  as  kartaU,  is  found  m  the  south-western 
provinces,  and  is  used  as  a  yellow  paint.  The  several  specimens  exhibited 
are  of  varying  shadeSy  and  ^e  price  ranges  from  5/^  to  8/.  per  pecnl  » 
133J  lbs. 
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Star  aniseed. — This  is  the  fhdt  of  a  small  evergreen  tree  (^lOicium  a»ua- 
htm  f)  growing  in  the  south-western  proTinces.  iSie  fruit  is  star  shaped^  and 
consists  of  several  hard  woody  carpels,  each  containing  a  bean^like  kem^  of 
yellowish  colour  and  sweet  taste.  It  is  sent  from  China  to  Europe,  and  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  liquors,  in  brewing,  and  in  medicine.  In  China 
it  IS  used  as  a  spice,  and  medicinally  in  cases  of  ^>lic,  constipation,  and  feTer. 
The  plant  which  produces  this  frmt  has  not  yet  been  botanically  identified, 
and  It  has  as  yet  been  i  found  impossible  to  obtain  living  speflimena. 
Inquiries  have  been  made  at  all  the  principal  ports  of  export  and  supposed 
placet  of  production,  but  all  such  attempts  have  been  hitherto  without  results, 
and  the  plant  remains  undetermined. 

Castia. — The  various  specimens  exhibited  of  this  bark  have  attracted  mu<^ 
interest  at  Vienna,  principallv  frt>m  the  fMSt  of  the  contioefltal  supply  being 
derived  almost  exdusivdy  from  Chma.  It  is  tb«  bark  of  tiie  cassia  tree 
(^CHnnamcmwn.  aromaiiatm)^  and  is  hugely  cultivated  m  the  southern  provinces 
of  Chiaa.  It  is  employed  in  medicine,  but  principally  as  a  spice  for  house- 
hold use,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  liquors  and  chocolate.  The  Chinese  also 
nse  it  as  a  condiment  and  in  medicine,  attributing  to  it  excellent  tonie  and 
sedative  properties.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  used  in  lieu  of  dnna- 
men,  and  needs  perhaps  little  more  than  favourable  inm>duction  into  the 
United  Kingdom  to  find  similar  application.  The  production  is  practically 
nnlitaiited,  ob  the  tree  ia  planted  on  gfoimd  which  is  tmsuited  to  other  cultiva- 
tion, and  it  reqmres  no  special  care  during  the  period  of  ^irowth. 

Tobacco, — The  specimens  of  Chinese  tobacco  would  be  of  little  interest 
but  for  the  fact  that  its  low  price  is  brmging  it  into  the  European  market  for 
adulterating  better  and  more  expensive  qualities.  Chinese  tobacco  has  less 
strength  and  flavour  than  American,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  not 
attributable  to  the  defective  methods  of  preparation  rather  than  to  inherent 
inferiority.  It  is  cut  into  thin  hair-like  fibres,  and  is  of  colours  varjring  from 
a  deep  dark  brown  to  a  brownish  yellow.  In  appearance  it  resembles  Hun- 
garian tobacco,  and  its  smoke  bears  the  same  musty  and  unpleasant  odour. 
The  Chinese  smoke  it  in  small  pipes,  or  in  cigarrettes  rolled  in  bamboo  paper, 
sold  at  the  rate  of  eight  for  a  penny.  The  ^market  price  of  the  tobacco  is 
from  2l.  to  4/.  10*.  per  picul  of  133 J  lbs. 

Camphor, — The  specimens  of  camphor  and  the  various  appliances  employed 
in  the  manufacture,  are  of  special  interest  and  valve,  as  illustrating  a  branch 
of  commerce  peculiarly  Chinese,  and  of  considerable  importance  to^e  western 
world.  The  camphor  imported  into  Europe  comes  priuoipally  from  the 
island  of  Formosa,  and  the  producing  districts  lie  in  a  narrow  belt  of  dobateable 
ground,^separating  the  border  Chinese  settlements  from  the  territory  still 
occupied  by  the  Aboriginees  of  the  island.*  The  manufacture  is  attended 
with  constant  danger  owing  to  the  quarrelsome  disposition  of  the  savages  and 
their  jealousy  of  Qiinese  encroachments. 

The  camphor  which  is  exhibited  in  small  granular  masses  of  white  and 
yellowish  colour,  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  small  chips  of  the  wood  of 
the  Laurus  cawjAora,  Mr.  Taintor,  a  well  qtudified  observer,  thus  describes 
the  process  "  A  long  wooden  trough,  frequently  hollowed  from  the  trunk  of 
"  a  tree,  is  fixed  over  a  furnace,  and  protected  by  a  coating  of  clay«  Water 
"  is  poured  into  it,  and  a  board  perforated  with  numerous  small  holes  is  luted 
"  over  It.  Over  these  holes  the  chips  are  placed,  and  coveted  with  earthen- 
''  ware  pots.  Heat  being  applied  in  the  furnace,  the  steam  passes  through 
**  the  chips  carrying  with  it  the  camphor,  which  condenses  ia  the  form  of 
"  minute  white  crystals  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pots.''t  The  camphor  is 
sometimes  adulterated  with  alum,  powdered  cuttlefish,  and  a  peculiar  mucila- 
ginous substance  obtained  from  Uie  bark  of  a  tree*  It  is  stored  in  vats  and 
tubs  while  awaiting  exportation,  and  gives  out  a  quantity  (estimated  at  8  to 
4  per  cent)  of  uncrystallizable  camphor  in  ibe  shape  of  a  yellowish  oil,  held 


*  Mr.  Oommissloiier  Taintor,  "Report  on  Tamsui,  1660^"  p.  166. 
t  Report  on  Tamsui.  1809. 
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nearly  ▼ala6l«8i»  in  Chinay  but  deserving  of  examiuation^  and  eapaU^,  peiliapfl, 
of  being  profitably  imported  iato  Eo^and,  and  employed  as  a  snbstitate  for 
spirits  of  turpentiBe  in  the  arls,  as  weU  as  in  medicinal  purposes.  The 
camphor  tree  is  said  to  fionnsh  thronghont  the  dense  iorests  irlueh  form  the 
eastern  districts  of  Formosa,  and.theia  ^peara  to  be  Utde  proapeet  at  present 
of  any  exhaustion  of  the  stores  of  sapfiy..  The  method  of  production  at 
present  foUowed  appears,  hoveveap,  to  be  most  vasteful  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  JMr.  Taintor  (who  has  made 'a  careful  study  oi  Uie  resources  of  For- 
mosa, and  written  a  most  yaluable  imd  interesting  report  upon  them)  re^prets 
that  no  measures  are  being  taken  to  replace  the  trees  destroyed,  by  planting 
young  ones. 

In  addition  to  the  specimeiM  of  Formosan  camphor  exhibited,  are  samples 
of  Idalay  camphor  known  as  Campkor^rooSf  and  prized  by  the  Chinese  at 
a  value  inordinately  high.  This  camphor  is  found  in  concrete  masses,  in 
fissures  of  the  trees»  and  is  the  product  of  the  Dryobalanops  Camph^ra,  a 
forest  tree  confined  to  the  Malay  peninsula,  Borneo,  Sumatra.  The  finesl 
Chinese  camphor  is  worth  about  7/.  per  13S^  lbs.,  whUe  Canqthar-baroos  costs 
nearly  as  much  per  single  pound.  Specimens  have  been  atialysed  and  it 
appears  that  the  ov^^prixed  Malay  camphor  possesses  in  an  inferior  degree 
the  qualities  of  the  ordmaiy  camphor  obtained  by  distillation. 

Indigo, — The  specimens  of  Chinese  indfgo  exhibited  are  well  wcwrth  the 
attention  of  experts,  and  of  those  interested  in  the  trade.  It  is  prodnced  in 
many  parts  of  China,  in  widely  differing  latitudes,  and  under  varying  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  cultivation.  Indian  indigo  is  of  a  finer  quality  and  better 
colour,  and  even  Manilla  indigo  is  more  highly  esteemed  in  China,  but  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  manufacture 
would  make  Chinese  indigo,  especially  that  of  Formosa,  a  formidable  rival  to 
the  plant  of  Indian  growth.  That  indigo  is  an  original  and  indigenous  pro- 
duct of  China  is  proved  by  numerous  allusions  to  it  in  the  earliest  Chinese 
literature,  as  the  Book  of  Odes,'tind  by  the  generally  received  tradition  and 
record  of  its  culture.  The  Chinese  Herbal  makes  mention  of  one  species 
formerly  imported  from  Persia  an^  used  as  medicine,  but  this  is  now  super- 
seded by  an  extractive  from  the  indigo  of  ordinary  use. 

The  Forraosau  indigo  is  said  to  receive  little  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
cultivators,*  and  it  is  reported  also  to  vary  much  in  quality,  and  to  be  adul- 
terated largely  with  earth  ancf  refuse  sugar.  The  method  of  preparation  in 
China  is  extremely  primitive  and  simple.  The  stems  are  cut  down  m  autumn, 
thrown,  leaves  included,  into  large  tanks  filled  with  water,  and  suffered  to 
remain  there  until  decomposed.  Lime  is  added  to  hasten  the  process,  the 
water  is  beaten  and  stirred  to  a  froth,  and  the  colouring  matter  precipitates 
itself  on  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  water  is  drawn  off,  and  the  thick  blue 
paste  which  remaius  as  a  deposit  is  packed  in  baskets  for  sale. 

The  specimens  exhibited  under  the  heading  dried  indigo  are  wrongly 
named,  indigo  here  being  the  verbal  translation  of  the  Chinese  name,  which 
is  applied  to  any  blue  vegetable  dye.  This  dried  indigo  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
but  the  native  Prussian  blue,  said  to  be  introduced  into  China  some  30  years 
ago,  when  an  intelligent  Chinese  sailor  acquired  its  method  of  manufacture  in 
London.  Prussian  blue  was  then  an  important  item  among  the  imports,  but 
the  native  manufacture  now  renders  the  consumers  independent  of  foreign 
supply.  The  Chinese  mode  of  manufacture  is  as  follows  : — A  buffalo  hide  is 
cut  to  pieces,  put  in  a  large  earthenware  jar,  and  boiled  for  several  hours  in  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  potash ;  the  decoction  thus  obtained  is  dried 
to  a  solid  consistency,  and  made  up  into  cakes.  Canton  supplies  the  whole 
of  China  with  this  dye,  and  the  ea^ort  coastwise  is  very  considerable.  It  is 
used  in  the  dyeing  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  cloth,  and  in  the  colouring  of  green 
teas.    Its  value  is  about  3/.  per  pecul  of  133 J  lbs. 


Arts,  TndustrieSy  and  Manufaeiure8,^~Tbe  specimens  grouped  as  ftrtieles  of 
merchandise,  imported,  exported,  and  carried  coastwise,  represent  with  very 

*  Mr.  Commisiioner  Man, "  Report  on  Takao^  1818.". 
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remaikable  compIetenetB  the  commercial  capabilities  and  requirements  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  The  remaining  groape  iDnstrate  the  past  history  and  present 
condition  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Chinese  art,  industry,  and  mana- 
factore.  And  it  is  here  that  the  main  interest  of  the  Chinese  collection  con- 
centres, and  that  its  principid  valae  is  to  be  foond.  It  appears  to  be  fenendiy 
admitted  that  the  gretX  utility  and  importance  of  International  Enibition? 
lies  in  the  opportunities  they  aflbrd  or  disseminating  and  diffiising  sounder 
principles  of  art  and  higher  standards  of  taste  amon^  the  masses.  In  the 
collecting  together  under  one  roof  the  characteristic  mdustries  and  arts  of 
widely  ^ermg  nationalities  and  civilijEations,  hj  bringing,  par  exempU,  the 
English  artisan  face  to  face  with  the  ingenious  mtricacics  of  Oriental  ]m>- 
ducers,  the  higher  fancies  of  the  continental  artificer,  the  gorgeous  colouring 
and  elaborate  designs  of  Southern  Europe,  a  spirit  of  emulation  is  roused, 
latent  tastes  are  devdoped,  new  ideas  germinate,  and  a  general  widening  c4 
the  grooves  of  thought  and  imagination,  a  general  elevation  of  the  popular 
taste  appear  as  the  result 

Even  the  least  interested  observer  can  scarce  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  improvement  in  the  direction  of  taste  which  has  charaoterixed 
British  glass,  metal,  porcelain,  and  kindred  manufiEUJturee,  since  the  day  when 
the  Prince  Consort's  Great  Exhibition  set  the  world  astir,  and  gave  an  im< 
petus  to  British  art.  It  maj  be  said  that  this  is  but  one  manifestation  of  tiie 
working  of  a  general  law  of  progress,  of  which  the  Exhibition  itself  was  not  a 
cause  but  a  consequence.  That  tuch  EzhibitionA  have,  however,  a  most 
astonishing  and  permanent  influence,  is  proved  by  the  prevalence  of  &nns 
and  types  known  only  through  their  medium,  reproduced  at  first  as  mere 
copies,  but  gradually  assimilated  to  a  national  standard,  yielding  and  gaining 
in  different  directions,  in  accordance  with  existing  uses  and  requirements. 
The  introduction  of  types  and  designs  hitherto  unknown,  is  obviously  a  most 
important  feature  in  such  Exhibitions  as  the  Austro-Uungarian  one  of  1873^ 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  articles  illustrating  the  arts  and  industries  of 
China,  hitherto  but  partially  known  at  best,  are  likely  to  be  of  special  interest 
and  value  to  British  exhibitors. 

Porcelain, — The  collection  of  porcelain  is  of  considerable  interest  and  im> 
portance  in  that  it  illustrates  with  fair  completeness  the  history  and  deca- 
dence of  the  art  in  China.  Some  of  the  specimens  in  the  collection  of  the 
venerable  Archdeacon  Gray,  are  of  the  best  period  of  the  manufactare  and  in 
the  hiffhest  style  of  Chinese  art  On  comparison  of  the  modem  porcelain  with 
veritable  antiques,  there  can  be  no  doubt  .that  the  art  has  greatly  declined 
during  the  last  century.  The  colours  of  the  present  day  are  neither  so  rivid 
nor  so  transparent  as  those  of  a  hundred  years  ago ;  even  the  biscuit  is  in- 
ferior in  whiteness  and  purity,  and  the  glaze  is  rougher  and  often  noarred  hj 
grittiness.  The  word  porcelain  (Portuguese,  Porcellana),  was  first  applied  by 
Europeans  to  the  ware,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  fine  polished  surface  to 
that  of  the  shell  so  named,  and  from  this  point  of  view,  the  earlier  specimens 
of  the  art  are  more  deserving  of  the  name  than  those  manufoctured  for  the 
modem  market 

The  collection  of  modem  cliinaware  is  large,  and  has  the  additional  re- 
commendation of  being  supplemented  by  a  collection  (made  by  H.  Eopsch, 
Esq.,  Commissioner  or  Customs  at  Kiukian^)  illustrating  native  processes 
and  showing  the  materials,  clay,  quartz,  steatme,  glaze,  and  the  colours  em- 
ployed. The  whole  of  the  modern  ware  is  made  at  King-teh-(^en  in  the 
province  of  Kiangse,  where  potteries  were  first  established  about  900  years 
since,  and  where,  prior  to  the  Taiping  rcbelUon,  there  were  270  to  290  furnaces 
and  about  250,000  workmen.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  120  fur- 
naces employing  perhaps  150,000  men.  The  chinaware  known  in  Europe  as 
**  C^ton "  is  only  painted  at  that  port,  the  plain  biscuit  being  prepared  at 
King-teh-Ch^n,  and  sent  to  Canton  to  be  painted  by  southern  artists.  In  the 
painting  of  birds,  insects,  flowers,  &c.,  the  modem  porcelain  still  retains  a 
certain  excellence,  the  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  detail  and  finish  being 
often  of  extraordinary  merit ;  but  in  splendour,  variety  and  vividness  of 
colouring,  the  ancient  specimens  are  unapproachable.  Some  head-rests  and 
fruit  jars  exhibited  by  Mr.  Comnussioner  Kopsch,  attracted  the  general  at- 
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tention  of  connoisseon,  and  the  style  in  which  thej  were  painted,  chrysan- 
themums  and  peonies  upon  a  diapered  groond  of  half  toned  green  and  blue, 
was  soperior  to  anything  else  iu  the  same  collection.  A  sort  of  majolica  ware, 
exhibited  by  Hu  Tao-tai  of  Shanghai,  consisting  of  gourd  and  melon-shaped 
yessels  '^with  stems  and  leaves  of  the  plant  turning  round  them  in  rilUv^ 
and  with  covers  of  widely  differing  colour,  were  also  worth  notice  as  bemg 
new  to  European  art,  and  as  possessing  considerable  intrinsic  merit,  though 
of  a  somewhat  bizture  character. 

The  brown  and  blue  earthenware,  in  which  strange  effects  are  produced  by 
the  application  of  a  vitreous  glaze  to  certain  parts  of  the  figures  only,  was 
also  new  to  European  art,  and  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  English  potters. 
The  principal  seat  of  this  manufacture  is  at  Shek-wan  near  Canton,  where  large 
potteries  have  long  existed  for  making  cooking  and  household  utensils ;  it  is 
only  during  the  last  ten  years  that  the  ware  has  been  shaped  into  fififures, 
bowls,  and  articles  for  ornamental  purposes.  Among  the  novelties  exhibited 
by  the  Boyal  Worcester  Porcelain  Works,  was  an  application  of  a  beautiful 
turquoise  blue  enamel  to  a  surface  of  terra-cotta  colour,  and  it  is  not  without 
interest  to  observe  that  the  Shek-wan  earthenware  consists  principally  of  an 
exactly  similar  combination,  though  applied  to  coarser  scenes  and  subjects, 
and  with  far  inferior  skill  and  artistic  merit. 

Enamels. — The  Cloisonne  enamels  exhibited  by  Hu  Tao-tai  call  for  special 
notice,  not  only  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  merit  and  hemity,  hut  hpoause  the 
art  they  represent  is  exclusively  Chinese,  and  its  secret  was  long  vainly  sought 
by  European  artists.  The  collection  sent  to  Vienna  is  undoubtedly  the 
largest  and  most  complete  ever  seen  in  Europe,  though  the  individual  speci- 
mens are  perhaps  surpassed  by  jars  and  vases  brought  to  Europe  in  early 
days,  or  taken  at  the  sack  of  the  Summer  Palace.  The  general  characteristics 
of  this  peculiar  art  are  well  known,  and  it  is  needless  to  point  out  its  excel- 
lencies in  colour,  form,  or  design.  The  red  and  white  Cloisonne  are  more 
rarely  seen  than  the  blue,  and  the  specimens  of  these  colours  exhibited  were 
the  objects  of  much  attention,  The  white  enamel  is  more  difficult  to  apply 
than  the  blue,  and  hence  its  cost  is  greater,  and  it  is  more  rarely  seen. 

For  some  years  the  art  was  reported  lost,  and  enormous  prices  were  de- 
manded by  Chinese  ''  curio  "  sellers,  whenever  a  piece  of  enamel  was  brought 
into  the  market.  There  is  no  doubt  that  cloisonnes,  like  porcelain,  attained 
their  highest  perfection  some  generations  since,  but  it  is  also  certain  that  the 
art  of  making  cloisonne  enamels  is  still  practised  in  Peking,  and  that  the 
productions  of  the  present  day  are  not  so  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  best 
periods  of  the  art.  The  method  of  preparation  is  no  longer  a  trade  secret, 
but  as  it  is  little  known  in  England,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  short  account  of 
it  here.  The  first  process  is  to  shape  the  vase  or  object  it  is  intended  to 
enamel  out  of  a  sheet  of  thin  red  copper.  Upon  this  the  design,  flowers, 
animals,  geometrical  patterns,  &c.  are  traced  with  a  metal  pencil,  and  upon 
this  design  a  flat  copper  thread  is  overlaid,  twisted,  bent,  and  joined,  so  as  to 
form  the  required  pattern,  and  then  soldered  on  to  the  vase  by  means  of  silver 
solder.  Finely  powdered  enamel  of  various  colours,  meldog  at  a  compa- 
ratively low  temperature,  is  made  into  a  paste  with  mucilaginous  water,  and 
is  then  applied  with  a  pencil  to  the  spaces  formed  by  the  copper  thread. 
When  the  vase  is  covered  with  this  paste  it  is  dried  before  a  slow  fire,  then 
subjected  to  great  heat,  which  causes  the  molten  enamel  to  spread  into  and 
fill  up  the  spaces  in  which  it  is  placed  according  to  the  colours  of  the  design. 
The  yellow  and  white  enamels  shrink  considerably  when  melted,  and  require 
to  be  enamelled  a  second  and  third  time  in  order  to  fill  the  spaces.  The 
process  of  firing  is  nspeated  after  each  application  of  the  enamel,  and  the  final 
operations  consist  in  smoothing  and  polishing  the  surface  of  the  vase,  and  in 
washing  the  edges  of  the  designing  thread  with  a  mercurial  amalgam.  The 
process  has  been  introduced  into  ^ance  with  some  success,  bat  the  art  is  too 
costly  and  laboriovs  ta  become  readily  naturalised  in  Europe,  and  the  French 
artista  have  now  abandoned  the  attempts  at  any  farther  competition  with  the 
Chinest. 
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Grau  Cloth. — Among  the  moet  int^resdng  of  the  textile  &brics  cachimted. 
are  the  Bpeoimens  of  grass  cloth  woven  from  the  £btes  of  different  plants, 
some  of  which  have  been  identified  as  Urtica  mreoi  Suki  tiUacfolia,  jAjickos 
bulboiua,  &c.  The  first-named  plant  is  common  in  China,  and  grows 
lomriantly  with  little  cnltiyation  or  attention.  The  stalk  resembles  that  ol 
the  hemp  plant,  and  its  filaments,  boiled  in  lime  water,  and  exposed  to  the 
snn,  become  white  and  flexible,  and  suitable  for  weaving  into  clothe  When 
dried  the  raw  fibres  are  divided  by  hand  labour  into  threads,  smoot^ied  and 
twisted,  tied  together  at  the  ends,  and  carefiiUy  wound.  The  winding  and 
warping  are  done  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  weaving  in  looms  with  the  ordi- 
nary treadle.  The  woven  cloth  is  bleached  by  subjecting  it  to  a  protracted 
boiUng  in  water  slightly  alkalified  with  potash,  and  t&n  scoured  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  open  air  bleaching.  Grass  cloth  is  produced  in  many 
parts  of  China,  and  the  specimens  exhibited  are  from  seven  different  provinces. 
The  exportation  to  Europe  is  comparatively  limited,  possibly  because  it  is 
better  adapted  for  use  in  tropical  than  temperate  latitudes,  but  its  cost,  as 
con^ared  with  linen,  is  in  its  mvour.  The  specimens  of  fibre  which  accompany 
the  cloth  might  perhaps  be  worked  up  by  the  aid  of  machinery  in  a  more 
economical  fashion  into  fabrics  of  a  closer,  stronger,  and  more  durable  cha- 
racter. 

Matting, — ^The  manufacture  of  matting  is  a  most  important  branch  of  in  • 
dustry,  and  is  well  illnserated  by  specimens  of  the  many  varieties  made,  accom- 
panied bya  woiWug  model  of  the  ItHnn  mid  Manpl«ft  of  the  various  materials 
employed,  collected  and  arranged  with  laudable  public  spirit  by  T.  B.  Cun- 
ningham, Esq.,  an  American  merchant  of  Canton. 

The  reeds  are  of  several  species,  some  growing  in  salt  water  flats  and  others 
only  in  inland  marshes.  Thej  are  gathered  when  well  dried,  and  are  not 
subjected  to  any  bleaching  process,  but  become  white  in  due  course,  and 
before  the  application  of  any  dye  stuff.  The  colours  employed  are  red,  green^ 
yellow,  and  blue,  of  which  red  is  most  extensively  used.  This  colour  is 
produced  by  an  infusion  of  saffron  wood  cleared  with  alum,  in  which  the 
reeds  are  soaked  for  three  periods  of  six  days  each,  being  dried  after  each 
immersion.  The  process  of  dyeing  blue  is  the  same  as  red,  with  the  addition 
of  sulphate  of  iron  to  the  infusion.  Yellow  is  obtained  by  an  infusion  of  the 
seeds  of  the  Sophora  japofdca  applied  to  the  reeds  in  the  same  manner  ;  and 
green  by  a  decoction  of  the  leaf  and  twigs  of  a  local  plant  (nat,  orcL  Accm^ 
thacece)  and  sulphate  of  copper. 

The  loom  for  weaving  matting  is  very  simple,  consisting  of  two  uprights 
about  five  feet  distant  from  each  other,  and  connected  by  cross-bars  about 
three  feet  apart.  The  warps  (strings  of  native  hemp)  are  fastened  by  one 
end  to  a  piece  of  bamboo,  passed  through  the  weaving  bar  and  round  the  two 
cross  bars.  A  fiat  bamboo,  two  yards  long,  on  which  the  reeds  are  fastened 
by  a  notch  and  thus  drawn  between  the  strings  of  the  warp,  answers  for  a 
shuttle,  and  the  reeds  are  woven  while  damp  and  pliable.  The  woven 
matting  is  then  dried,  and,  to  remedy  shrinking,  it  is  stretched  over  a  frame, 
and  the  irregular  parts  of  the  texture  are  pressed  down  by  hand.  The  pro- 
jecting ends  of  the  warps  are  then  trimmed  to  a  uniform  length  and  passed 
between  the  reeds  of  some  other  piece  of  the  same  pattern,  3ius  joining  the 
pieces  and  forming  with  20  warps  a  roll  of  40  yards  in  leng^. 

The  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  comparatively  small,  but  it  is 
increasing,  and  the  cheapness,  durability,  and  general  utility  of  the  manu- 
facture, induce  and  justify  a  belief  that  the  trade  in  this  article  is  destined  to 
a  very  considerable  expansion. 

Pbmagery, — The  employment  of  feathers  in  the  makiag  of  ornamental 
headdresses  is  an  art  of  some  antiquity  in  China,  and  the  materials  and  tools, 
both  of  which  were  exhibited  with  the  resplt,  are  worth  eacamination.  The 
resemblance  between  the  Astee  plmni^g;ery  as  found  in  Mexico  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  and  that  produced  in  Chma,  has  been  remarked,  and  the  present 
oontributions  from  Chma  will  enable  ddlnite  comparisons  to  be  institoted. 
The  art  is  of  considerable  antiquity  in  China,  and  does  not  appear  .lo  have 
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been  introduced  into  Borope,  though  its  applications  could  scarce  fail  to  be 
appreciated  in  the  world  of  millineiy  and  fashion.  The  headdresses  from 
Canton,  though  tasteful  in  design  and  gorgeous  in  execution,  represent  only 
two  of  manj  styles,  yarieties,  and  colours.  The  ornaments  are  of  copper 
instead  of  sUver  fils^^ree,  and  the  combs  and  earrings  are  less  elaborate  than 
in  many  specimens.  The  feathers  are  of  every  tint  and  shade  of  blue  and 
green,  and  pleasing  effects  are  produced  by  alternating  azare,  ultra-marine, 
and  sapphire  blues,  with  emerald,  chrome,  and  oliye  greens,  laid  upon  a  frame 
of  filigree  flowers  and  drains  interspened  with  pearls.  The  art  is  not, 
perhaps,  high  in  tone,  but  it  is  inexpensive,  and  has  the  merit  of  being  new 
to  Europe.  The  feaUiers  employed  are  those  of  the  Temate  Kin^her 
(Tanymphera  Deo),  a  native  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
found  also  in  the  Island  of  Hainan.  The  cost  of  the  entire  skin  and  plumage 
is  about  8d.  per  piece. 

Lackered  Ware, — The  finest  specimens  of  lacquered  ware  in  the  Chinese 
collection  are  those  included  in  the  museum  of  die  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Gray ;  but  the  best  even  of  these,  contrast  unfavourably  in  finish,  polish,  and 
artistic  design,  with  the  magnificent  specimens  of  Japanese  art  exhibited  in 
the  neighbouring  court.  Among  the  Japanese,  however,  the  art  appears  to 
have  passed  its  zenith,  and  the  modem  productions  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  veritable  antiques,  while  in  China  lacquer  ware  is  an  improving  and 
progressive  art  True,  an  enormous  quantity  of  roughly  finished  work  is 
annually  turned  out  to  xuevt  the  laureasmg  demand  for  chet^)  govdt*,  but  give 
a  Canton  manufacturer  the  two  factors  essential  to  creditable  production, 
time  and  a  fair  price,  and  the  result  will  probably  stand  comparison  with  the 
finest  specimens  of  previous  generations.  The  lightest  kind  of  wood  is  always 
chosen  for  lacquering,  and  after  the  surface  has  been  carefully  planed  and 
smoothed  it  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  grass  cloth,  and  above  this,  with  sheets 
of  fine  thin  tenacious  paper.  A  mixture  of  buffalo  or  p^  gall  with  pulverised 
sandstone,  serves  as  a  priming,  after  which  a  coating  of  the  lacquer  is  laid  on 
with  a  brush,  and  the  surface  is  allowed  to  dry  in  a  dark  room.  These 
coatings  are  repeated  from  three  to  fifteen  times,  according  to  the  fineness  of 
the  ware.  When  perfectiy  dry,  the  articles  are  painted  and  gilded.  The  gold 
colour  is  a  solution  of  gold  leaf  in  glue^water,  and  is  laid  on  by  means  of  lye 
of  potash. 

The  Foochow  lacquer  is  evidentiy  of  Japanese  ori^n,  and  the  art  is  a  trade 
secret  in  the  possession  of  a  single  family,  by  whom  it  is  carefolly  and 
jealously  ^rnarded.  The  few  specimens  exhibited  were  much  admired,  and 
were  certamly  superior  in  point  of  design,  colour,  and  finish,  to  any  of  the 
specimens  exhibited  from  Canton. 
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